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PREFACE. 


More than three years having elapsed since the death of Mr. Telford, 
in the beginning of September 1834, the first care of the Editor must 

i 

be to explain the cause of delay in the appearance of this volume, 

especially 9 s it is known to many that Mr. Telford himself had made 

arrangements for proceeding with the publication, in which he foresaw 
no difficulty. 

Thq present volume originated very naturally when Mr, Telford began 
to withdraw himself from undertaking new professional engagements, 
and, from a growing infirmity of deafness, felt himself uncomfortable in 
any mixed compan^. In this predicament, it was obvious to suggest to 
him, that, in his intended transition from activity to .Jeisure, he might 
yet do good service to the public, without too much fatigue to himself, 

• 1 

if by degrees*hc renewed acquaintance with all his accumulated papers, 
making such a selection froip* them as, aideti by his own recollections, 
might display to the. public all the great works executed under his 

‘ 0 

superintendence, and all thp improvements introduced by him during 
the third part of a century of extensive practice in his profession. 
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Mr. Telford listened to this suggestion with much complacency, 
saying, that he had be^en thinking of the same thing, and had begun 
to arrange his papers ; but that he felt himself out of the habit of com¬ 
posing accurately for public perusal; moreover, that as the work must 
be illustrated- by many expensive engravings, and he might die before 
it was completed, he hesitated ftin resolving to undertake it. These 
objections were easily overcome, by promising him aid in the correction 


of his manuscript, if that should be necessary; and by undertaking that 
labour should not be wanting to make the boolc and its expensive plates 


* 

available to the public, if he provided for that object in his Will. 

(i 


Mr. Telford v/s^ advised to indite his work in some degree biogra¬ 
phically, writing in the first person, as more agreeable to the ivader, 
easier to himself, and not requiring classification of subjects; often 
a fruitless labour, in which no man can precisely satisfy himself, and 
which may be advantageously supplied for the convenience of the reader 
by a good Index to any volume, in whatever manner the materials may 
be arranged for publication. 

I 


Thus encouraged, Mr. Telford became eager in his task, and proceeded 
with unexpected diligence, transcribing and correcting his first draft 

I « 

throughout.* He also engaged his friend, Mr. Turrell, a Very ingenious 

« < 

engraver, to work on the copper-jJlates, urging forward his industry by 
payment of a fixed sum on production of every Proof impression. 
Mr. Telford held it . to entirely necessary for the due completion of 

I 

the work, to retain the publication in his own power, and he engaged 
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a printer and a publisher (who have well justified his confidence), relying 
on Mr. Turrell for the more difficult task of perfecting all the copper- 
plates, and of intercourse with the tradesmen who must be employed to 
furnish materials and labour for the printed impressions.- 

As Mr. Turrell had already sent to Mr. Telford fifty-eight Proof 
impressions from copper-plates, and others were ready in lithography the 
latter was justified in supposing himself not precipitate in proceeding to 
print the book slowly arfd deliberately, with such improvements and 
additions, especially in the Appendix matter, as might occur to him. 
His arrangements as to Vaper, Type and number of copies, were all 
decided by himself previously to his decease; so thjit his Executors 
have fixhrciscd no further discretion than in rejecting the lithographs, 
as unsuitable to the engravings which appear in the Atlas. Tlie dimen¬ 
sions of this Atlas will be deemed by many too large for convenience; 
but M^. Telford was always favourable to a large scale, as capable of 
distinct admeasurement in aU its. parts, and leaving no room* for doubt 
or expensive recourse lo the object itself, of which the exact dimensions 
may be hereafter required. Profit,, from publication was n6t in 
Mr. Telford’s contemplatipn; he anticipated a very* different result, 
and herein his Executors have gone as far as was deemed justifiable in 

fulfilling the known intentions and expectation of the deceased. 

* % 

9 

9 

After Mr. Telford’s .death, Mr. Turrell, no doubt, made some progress 

1 • » #* 

in perfecting the plates of which he ha4 furnished proofs to Mr. Telford, 

% 

and employed his establishment in commencing the rest; but, unfor- 
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tunately for the work and for the Editor, Mr. Turrell was visited with 
a violent disease, or rather succession of diseases, which incapacitated 
hini from personal exertion, and even from superintendence, and 
terminated in his death, in September 1835, after six months’ confine¬ 
ment to a sick-bed. Mr. Turrell left no successor in his business, and 
his widxfW was under the necessity of employing on the Telford plates 
tile person who had been the chief assistant in Mr. Turrell’s labours. 
In this state of the affair control was impossible, so that the plates could 
not be obtained till the month of June 1837, and then in a state 
which was pronounced to be unfit for the ptess. Thus has been explained 
that the present volume would, in all prob^ility, have been in the 
hands of the public two years since, had not the illness and subsequent 
death of Mr. Turrell paralysed the progress of the Editor,—who now 
dismisses a subject wearisome to the reader, although necessary for his 
own justification. 


The reader will naturally expect, jn addition to Mr. Telford’s own 

% 

Narrative, a Supplement which shall afford details of his death and 

chare.cter, and of such incidents qf his life as are eithef casually omitted 

by him, or are sueb as a modest man does not willingly record of himself. 

Such a Suppleme'Nt will be found at the end of Mr. Telford’s Narrative; 

. 

and the reader may be assured that due diligence has bden exerted in 

* * 

augmenting the Appendix articles, now'iocreased by about one-^third 

I 

in number beyond what Mr. Telford had actually collected for that 

• • 

« • 

purpose; but he had intended to ahgment them, and several of his 

t 

surviving friends (it will be seen) have not withheld their assistance. 
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especially such as extends the Narrative from the time of Mr. Telford’s 
decease to the present day. But it has not been found possible, nor 

• I 

indeed could it be expected of any Editor, that the references to these 
or other Appendix articles, should be so precise a'6 if Mr. Telford 
himself had carried this volume through the press, with all the 
Appendix articles ranged in ordet before him; so that"* in some 
instances (especially where the articles are numerous on one subject) 
the Capital Letter only, not thq Number, appears; but to compensate 

for this defect, the Table of Contents prefixed to the Appendix exhibits 

. 

references backward to the text, as also forward to the article itself. 

A few plates have been added to the Atlas; especially that of the 
Comvay Bridge (No. 78), with some part of tlie surrounding scenery, 
copied by permission of Mr. W. A. Provis, from his Historical Account 
of the construction of the Menai Bridge :—Also, the design (No- 83) 
for a* Suspension Bridge at Runcorn Gap; and another design (No. 77) 
for a suspended centering over*i:he Menai Strait, whereby an iron arch 
might have been made to supersede the now existing Chain Bridge; 

whether with advantage or not, mustrbe left to the opinion of the public, 

• . ... . 
till a comparison can be/airly instituted, A map IfNo. 58) exhibiting 

the locality of all Highland improvements; and a map (No, 34) of the 

Nene OutfaSl, one of the mosf jsuccessful of Mr. Telford’s professional 

operations, have also been added, a^ necessary for reference. In the 

Plate (numbered 67«) appears the section and plan of a Polish road,,very 

* 

instructive, as exhibiting at one view, the 

had arrived in road-making in the years preceding 1825; but as this 

b 


perfection at which Mr .•Telford 
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road is not mentioned elsewhere by Mr. Telford, the reader must here 

be told, that, on this occasion (not for the first time), the Russian 

% 

government applied to Mr. Telford for his advice in constructing a road 
between Warsaw and the frontier of Russia, at Briesc; its direction is 
east and west, and the inscription on the medal struck on its completion 
estiinates*its extent at 178 wersts? or about 120 English miles; nor 
does the novelty of a Polish road made of broken flints escape notice.* 

t 

4 

The Plate No. 1, which aflbrds reference ‘to the locality of all 

Mr. Telford’s professional labours in Great britain, is not mentioned in 

* 

the subsequent part of this volume ; and it is proper here to remark 

% 

upon it, that the attention of the Admiralty having been called to the 
course of the tides around our island, they issued a circular to «the 
coast-guard officers, with instructions for contemporaneous observations 

t 

in the summers of 1834 and 1835 ; and afterwards referred those volu¬ 
minous documents to the Rev. William Whewell, who methodized the 
whole, and has published in the Transactions of the Royal Sotiety the 

i 

result of his Researches on the tides; and the Editor thought that a fair 
opportunity ought not to be lost*of exjjiibiting the most striking of 

t ^ « 

these results on a Map, which, having been prepared for inland purposes, 
left the outline of the coast open for the insertion of this kind of infor- 


* On the obverse of the medal is represented a very solid mile-stone, inscribed .mas 
Publico Silice Sthata ; around this is inscribed, Alex. I. P. F. V. Caes. Aug. 
Imp. T. Rus. P kg. Pol. Jussu. On the reverse is a female figure seated on a bridge, 
with a cafriage-whecl and corn-stalk (emblems of plenty insured by easy conveyance ?). 
The inscription aromid her, A Vaksovja S4’Ad. clxxviii. On the exergue. Via 
Bre&tieesis* 
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mation; which cannot be thought alien from the studies of civil 
engineers, who often have occasion to refer to the subject of harbours, 
and therein of tides. The Editor is gratified in adding, that 
Mr. Whewell has perused, and with approbation, the ^hort inscription 
on this map, indicating the precautions necessary for accurate calciila- 
tion of the time of high-water. • The inquiry has also led to 
acquaintance with an instrument of much merit for accurate obser¬ 
vation of the range of the tides,, and the figure and description of it 

are inserted in Appendix (Z.) for imitation when required. 

• • 

One of the intended plates (No. 28) is omitted ; it would have 

exhibited a remarkably large Skew Bridge (a bridge not at right 

angfes with its canal or river); and with it was to have appeared, in 

the same plate, an old bridge of that kind thrown over the street, near 

► 

the entrance of New College, Oxford, by Warden Nicholas, in 1673. 
But when a sketch of the construction of this arch was desired, it was 
, unattainable, because, within the last fifty years, the soffit has been 

t> 

covered with plaster, and the curious construction of the masonry 

(• 

concealed. The span of this small arch is twelve feet; its height, over 
the roadway covered byr it, about fifteen feet; th^ extent lengthwise 
over the road, ^twenty-four feet; and its deflexion from a .right anglt* 
with the road, about twenty-fivp degrees. Nor could the plan of the 
Birmingham Canal Skew* Bridge bg readily obtained; and thus the 
intended plate (which vyas of subordinate importance) dot^s not appear 
in the Atlas. • 
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The annotations subjoined to the text are not unfrequent; they are 
mostly explanatory of words or phrases of a technical description ; and 

4 

a vast, number of short notes has been avoided, by inserting an analogous 
word or phrase in the text, where it might .not otherwise be understood 
by the general reader; the Editor deeming it part of his office to 
translate or expound all words in* such manner that no previous unac- 
quaint'ance with masonry, carpentry, earth-work or drainage, should be 
an impediment to the reader who wishes thoroughly to understand the 

* f 

scope and design of ail the great operations described by Mr. Telford. 

• « 

With some peril, no doubt, all this has been attempted, as one class 
of readers may smile at superfluous information, or discover that it is 
not so correct as personal experience ,might afford; but it has been 
thought better to hazard such* exposure to criticism, than to incur 
the culpable neglect of not conveying, or endeavouring to convey, 

4 

information to those readers who have just right to complain if an 
expensive book is placed in their hands, which cannot be understood 

I 

without such frequent occasion for reference as oftener terminates in 
fatigue, than in obtaining all the information sought. 

V 

bther notes, mdlre extensive, have been inserted without hesitation, 

I 

where theyoSeemed in any degree pertinent to the subject mentioned 

t 

in the text; distant analogies and rqn?,ote combinations being those 

I 

which enlarge the scope of hujnan knowledge, and which ought 
•• 

nevef to be, slighted, when they present themsdves for notice and 

* I • 

L 

application. > ■ ^ 
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In the course of editing this volume, and answering without reserve 
such questions as have occurred concerning its Contents, regret has 
sometimes been excited, in that nothing was to be said of some designs 
in which Mr. Telford took, or was supposed to take, a’ prominent part. 
Of these, the most remarkable is said to have been a projected canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien; confceming which, howevei*, nothing 
appears in his papers, and nothing remarkable transpired in his conver¬ 
sation; and the suggestion of his concern in this project may have 
been ascribed to him on slight grounds, by those who wished thus to 
recommend it in the year 1825, when the spirit of speculation was so 
excessive, that mere reference to any map of the American hemisphere 
was deemed evidence of the practicability of so granck a proposal. 


Another scheme in which Mr. Telford was really engaged might 

% 

certainly have found a place in the Volume and Atlas, had not obstacles 

occurred. Early in Mr. Telford's Highland transactions, he became 

acquainted with Mr. Nimmo, 'at that time Master of the Academy 

9 f Inverness, who in his summer vacation was employed to trace the 

boundaries of the Highland, counttes, and did so with a degree gf 
• • 
intelligence, and display of general knowledge, which much recom- 

mended him to^ the notice of the Commissioners for Highland Roads and 

Bridges. ]5lr. Nimmo was thu^ encouraged to change his occupation 

in life, and become a civil'engineer, hi which character he was mostly 

employed in Ireland, Mr* Telford being always friendly.to him,.and 

# 

more than once going to Ireland ■ on his behalf. Mr. Nimnfo often 
visited Liverpool, in his journeys between London and Dublin, and 
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observing the variable shoals and sand-banks which obstruct direct 
access to the estuary of the Mersey, he formed a grand scheme for a 
broad, and deep ship-canal, extending about seven miles from the 
south side of that estuary to the estuary of the Dee, near Helbr^ Isle, 
where it was found that a safe entrance to the canal might be con¬ 
structed, and thus a fair way frorh the sea to Liverpool secured, with 
the advantage of such unexampled wharfage accommodations as the 
increasing commerce of Liverpool seemed to require, in assuming the 

4 

character of the Western Commercial Capital of Great Britain. The 

project was magnificent, and in the year 1827 Mr. Telford was called 

in to sustain, by his authority, the proposal of Mr. Nimmo; and he 

entered upon the anvestigation with the utmost zeal; but suddenly 

the affair was terminated on the payment of a large sum of mohey, 

by the Corporation of Liverpool, to a person who had secured right 

( 

of pre-emption of the only possible position of the northern entrance 

of the intended canal. Mr. Telford, extremely disgusted in being made 

« 

the instrument of a transaction which ih his opinion was premeditated 

« 

and collusiv e, seems to have destroyed all his documents relative ta 

t|jis grand scheme, and never spbke of, the cause of failure without 

« 

singular indignatiob ; so that this short notice of the affair, as regarding 
Mr. Telford, must suffice. 


It is commonly said, that when, once a Civil Engineer has acquired 

t 

reputation bj' his known merit, he has little leisure to procure or record 

f 

i 

knowledge collateral • to his immediate occupation; and although no 
man ever so extensively practised or so much improved road-making 
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as Mr. Telford, he was not accustomed to enter into any retrospect of 
the rise and progress of that useful art, nor of the effect of various 
wheel-carriages on the surface of roads. 

From the date of the provincial military roads made in Britain and 
elsewhere by the Romans, skilful rosfd-making sunk into the' general 
oblivion of the dark ages, and was not revived till the beginning of 

the last century, when, under the name of Turnpikes,* good roads began 

% 

to be made between large towns, and were paid for, without injustice, 

t 

by tolls imposed on the traveller; these roads had become so numerous 
in the beginning of the reign of George the Third,•'f- that the legislature 
was called upon to protect them by general regulations, which had 


* A turnpike, or barrier studded with pikes, so as to preclude a passage, unless opened 
by the gate-keepers, is the c/ievaux de frise of military language ; the expedient adopted 
in the Low Country wars by the people of Friezeland, in their defect of cavalry, to enable 
them to withstand the heavy cavalry of the well-appointed armies by which they were 
assai ?(1. 

+ The progress of Turnpike legislation maybe thus stated; from 1700 to 1710, 
.^twelve Turnpike Acts rccaived the Royal Assent; from 1710 to 1720, twenty-one Acts; 
from 1720 to 1700, seventy-one Acts; from 1730 to 1740, thirty-one Acts; from 1740 
to 1760, twenty-nine Acts; thus far existed one hundred and sixty-nine Turnpike Acts. 
From 1750 to 1760, one hundred and pighty-five Acts were added ; from 1760 to 1770,.^ 
one hundred *and seventy-five Acts; so that five hundred and thirty such Acts existed 
in the year 1770, These Acts were limited to twenty-one years* duration, the Legislature 
presuming that tolls might not continue to be always necessary; but the clerks of the 
several trusts always take care not to pay the creditors of the road lest the trust should 
cease, and thein office become extinct. Moreover, the renewal of the Turnpike Act at 
the end of the term is profitable employVnent for the clerk ; but since the year 1830, the 
term, is prolonged to thirty-one years. These renewals are of course omitted in the 
above enumeration of Turnpike Acts. At present, the Turnpike Trusts in existence exceed 
eleven hundred. The total Debt of the Turnpike Trusts is £. 8,500,000 ; of which 
£. 1,000,000 is unpaid Interest. They pay £.300,000 Interest annually, upon*Bond Debts 
amounting to £.7,100,000. Their annual Income from Tolls, 8tc. is £, l,8O0,O0d; their 
Expenditure in making, maintaining and improving roads is £. 1,064,000; in Management 
£. 135,000, Payment of debts, interest, and incidental expenses must explain the rest. 
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become in some degree necessary, because the tolls were chargeable 
according to the number of wheels, without regard to the weight car- 
Tied -on the cart or waggon ; and turnpike-roads were cut into ruts by 
this kind of advantage acquired by the ■ carrier, in proportion as he 
damaged the road. 

The remedy proposed in the pamphlets on this subject, which 
swarmed between the years 1760 and 1770, was by enforcing an 
established proportion between the breadth of wheel, the weight of 
load, and the toll levied ; and Acts of Parliament were obtained 
accordingly, in the years 1767, 1770 and 1773; but the advocates 
for broad wheels laboured under a mistake in their confidence that 
newly-laid materials -can be fixed in position by any degree of direct 
pressure; it is possible indeed to crush much of the exterior surface 
of the hardest materials into dust, but not in this manner to render 
the road more solid than before ; to attain which end, the gravel 
must be left on the road-way, to be moved laterally by carriage- 
wheels, to be pushed forwards, thrust backwards, and beaten down 
in derail by horse-shoes, until*every, angular stone becomes im¬ 
movably fixed in‘a place suitable to it; by such gradual process, and 

not otherwise, the road becomes in due time a smooth mass of con- 

« ■ 

solidated stone. 

c 

i^ut a practical mistake, by which this cr.ushu)g of materials was 

« 

ft 

aggravated, resulted from misdirected legislation for the protection 
of turnpike-roads. Its advocates certainly did not intend alleviation 
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of toll in favour of broad wheels unless they were truly cylindrical ; 
but this condition presents so many obstacles in practice,* however 
excellent in theory, that the established dished wheel continues in 
general use; although the dished wheel, being a sectional portion of 
a cone (not of a cylinder), cannot roll in a strait line if the felly is 
broad and flat on the sole, as the lawT directs; therefore the middle of 
the felly has always been made prominent, and the entire load is 
carried on the middle tire. Thus the surface of the road -does not 

profit by the apparent breadth of the wheel, while the precise con- 

‘. * . ■ . 
ditions of the promised^ alleviation of toll are still gravely repeated in 

every successive Act of Parliament on the subject,'!’ although non- 


* Such wheels limit the breadth of the load above; they are awkward in turning; and 
do not possess the advantage resulting from the outward slope of the upper part of the 
felly of a dished wheel, whereby, in mutual collision with another carriage, the 
conflicting wheels yield gradually, and prevent any violent shock of the naves thus 
protected. Dished wheels also possess a greater strength of construction; for the felly 
being compressible, owing to the slant of the spokes which support it, is strained tight 
by the contraction of the iron-tire in cooling, and being thereby kept always in a state 
of tension is not liable td become loose in the joints; and these wheels are capable of 
resisting lateral shocks upon a rough roadway. A wheel falling into a cavity or rut 
receives from the sloping load not only an a?ctra pressure but also a lateral thrust, the 
tendency of* which is to force the nave outwards through the felly; but the nave c/f 
a dished wheel resembles the orown of an arch bearing upon th^ felly as a base, whicli 
cannot be extended, because, being of a circular figure, it admits of no extension while 
entire—thus the felly is equivalent to the abutments of this arch, gr rather to the tie 
beam of a trussed frame. The only upright wheels which have been -at all successful 
contain the above principle in thqir cohstruction; they arc of iron, and each of them 
resembles a pair of dished wheels set face to, face ; but even these are not now (as at 
first) made perfectly upright or cylindrical. 


t The General Turnpike Act now in force, £1® Geo. IV. c. 126 (a. p. I 822 ),*thus 9 arefully 
expresses the legislative definition of cylindrical wheels, as if then or previously in use. 
Section IX. * Provided such cart, waggon or other such carriage, shall have the soles 
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compliance therewith has always been notorious; the road therefore 
suffers by the extra-weights allowed to be carried on broad wheels, as 
well qs from subtraction of tolls; the carrier suffers from using wheels 
which add a ton to the weight of the carriage, and render necessary 
an additional horse; and eventually the public suffers from both these 
causes, produced by a strange hiedley of erroneous legislation, and 
bad practice arising from the customary violation of its rules; yet the 

infliction, has already endured throughout more than half a century, 

« 

and the remote posterity of its authors may still perhaps witness the 
stately instruments of destruction in the A)rm of broad-wheeled stage 
waggons, laden with eight tons, slowly crushing road-repair materials, 

dearly purchased and usually far-fetched. 

« 

Efforts have not been wanting to enlighten the public as to the non- 
existence of cylindrical wheels, and the injurious tendency of conical 
wheels, ‘ flat on the sole,^ were it possible to drag them along a toad. 
In the year 1796 a Select Committee •of the House of Commons col- 
lected evidence, and reported, ‘ That the roads suffered materially 


* or bottoms of the fellies of all the wheels thereof rolling on a flat surface, and the nails 

* of the tire 6f such wheels countersunk, and he cylindrical ; that is to say, of the same 
^ diameter on the inside next the carriage as on the outside, so that when suhh wheels shall 

* be rolling on a flat or level surfate, the whole Hread^fi thereof shall bear equally on such 
' flat or level surface; and provided thj^t the opposite ends of the axletrees of such 
' waggon, oart or other carriage, so far as the same shall be inserted in the respective 
' nav^s of the -wheels thereof, shall be horizontal and in the continuance of one strait 
^ Ime, vnthoul forming any angle with each other; and so that in each pair of wheels 
' belonging to such carriage, the lower parts; when resting on the ground, shall be at 

* the same distance from each other as the upper parts of such pair of wheels.’ 
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‘ from the form of the sixteen-inch wheels, and from the projecting’tire 
‘ and improper form of the nine-inch wheels (then and ever since) in 
‘ use;’ and in the years 1806 to 1811, successive Committees of the 
House of Commons investigated the entire subject, Explaining and 
vituperating most distinctly the folly of favouring wheels as cylindrical 
which were in fact conical; but all ill vain, as we have already seen. 

On the other hand, a considerable benefit has resulted from the 
general introduction of Springs, concerning which, as they regard ease 
of draft, Mr. Edgeworth published an essay in the year 1788, con¬ 
cluding that they generally saved one horse in four, which in fact may 
be deemed a fair average ; and in the year 1806, Mr. Davies Gilbert 
communicated to the Committee on Highways a valuable paper, in 
which he says, ‘ Springs were in all likelihood first applied 4;o carriages 
‘ with no other view than for the ease of the traveller; they have since 
‘ been found to answer several important ends. They convert all per- 

‘ cussions into mere increase of'pressure, thus preserving both the car- 

« 

‘ riage and the road materials from the effect of blows; and small 
‘ obstacles are surmounted, .when 4he springs allow the fran^e and 

j * 

‘ wheels freely to ascend, without sensibly moving* the body of the 

I 

‘ carriage frorn^ its direct course.* 

> 

» 

Another element of facility in draft may be beneficially adopted by 

I 

the introduction of tvfo-wheeled instead of four-wheeled vehicles, 

% 

which last increase the friction^with the number of wheels;-to the 
avoidance of which extra-friction we may approximate, where four 

c 2 
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wheels are necessary, by imposing the greatest possible portion of the 
weight on the hind wheels, leaving the fore wheels nearly idle; but 
where two wheels instead of four can be safely and conveniently adopted, 
we may conclude, from experiments and • inferences not hastily made, 
that a two-wheeled cart with springs, requires no more than half the 
tractive power required to move the same weight placed on four wheels 
without springs. 

Mr. Telford commenced his practice in solid road-making between 

• ^ 

Glasgow and Carlisle; and in the vicinity of the former place, no 
material for covering the road exists, nor consequently had ever been 
used, except hammer-broken rock, which, under the name of metalling, 
has since been introduced into&gland, chiefly by Mr. M‘Adam,•and 
is a most useful novelty: the requisite foundation of such metalling 
may be learned in the several specifications which appear in the 
Appendix to this volume, as Mr. Telford always provided for It by 
stony masses, laid in the most compact manner by hand. A book was 
published at that time, recommending in preference a substratum 
of vegfetable earth, or even elastio bog,/or any line of road*, which 
was in effect to create a perpetually uphill draft; but this opinion, after 
finding admirers among the lovers of novelty and wonder, is almost 
forgotten; and the advantage of a solid foundation (even* more solid 
than that of Mr. Telford’s Glasgpw and Holyhead Roads) has since 

.* Thi^ doc’trine is asserted at some lengA by Mr. M'Adam, in his Evidence before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons‘on Highways.—See their Second Report, 
25 June 1819, pp. 23, 24. 
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been proved by the Indicator of Mr. Macneill, which shows the 
state of any road, and of every part of a road, by simply driving over 
it; that is, by measuring the quantity of resistance opposed to ^very 
footstep of ^e horse moving at a uniform rate. 

A further improvement in road-making is likely to arise from expe¬ 
riments which originated under the auspices of Mr. Telford on the 
Holyhead Road, near Wolverhampton ; it consists in the possibility of 

increasing the durability of ordinary road-metalling, by admixture of 

^ • 

a moderate quantity of impenetrable materials; and this novelty is now 
secure of a decisive trial. 


Mr. Telford’s disapprobation of Railroads may perhaps be inferred too 
strongly from his objection to that which was first proposed between 
Birmingham and Liverpool in the year 1825 (see page 86 of this volume), 
so thsCt some explanation is necessary on the subject. Mr. Telford’s ob- 
jection against railroads was not "directed against the utility of a rapid 
conveyance of travellers; but merely against them as a rival convey¬ 
ance of heavy goods usually cafried on canals; and in this he had been 

I 

fully justified by experience. The original prospectus of the Liverpool 


and Manchester Railroad estimated the expected profits of .the Com¬ 
pany to arise* from the daily carriage of 3,850 tons weight in heavy 
articles, and 100 tons weight only froqj the conveyance of passengers; 
whereas the result has been, that in the year 1833 the gross profit 
arising from the carriage of goods and Irish cattle amounted to 
£.22,057; from the conveyance of passengers, to £.51,897. Mr. Tel- 
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ford often expressed an opinion that the wear of engines and rails would 
be so considerable, that the expense of carrying coals and heavy mer- 

i 

chaqdize must be greater on railroads than on canals, and he used 
to instance the* Shropshire Canal, on which one horse frequently draws 
twenty boats, each laden with seven tons of coals, the average number 
of such boats being twelve, ladeft with 84 tons. Previously to Mr. Tel¬ 
ford's death, it never was contemplated to construct extensive lines of 
railroads, for the sole purpose of carrying passengers; heretofore (as 

c 

already stated) it was presumed and calculated that lai'ge quantities of 
goods would also be carried; whereas it is now generally admitted that 
goods which do not require very speedy conveyance for special pur¬ 
poses cannot be profitably carried on the railroads which have adopted 
a rapid locomotive power. 


So far was Mr. Telford from being adverse to railways generally, that 
he surveyed and reported upon many intended lines on which* coals 

and other heavy materials were to be conveyed by horse power; for 

« 

instance, he reported on the intended Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle 
Railway, when a difference of opinion to the most eligible line was 
referred to him : •he surveyed and reported op a proposed line between 
Glasgow ;and Newcastle-on-Tyne, by way of Berwick ; and the Strat- 
ford and Morton Railway was construc;|ed under his direction. 


Mr. Telford's experiments on the strength of. iron wire are in high 

% 

estimation, and the result of them- is inserted in the Appendix (0.4.) ; 
and not long before his death, he instituted a series of experiments in 
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the Adelaide Gallery on the resistance of canal boats, drawn at various 
rates of velocity; this subject has since been carefully prosecuted by 
Mr. Macneill, in a series of experiments made upon the Forth .and 
Clyde, the Monkland and the Paisley Canals, of which’the results are 
published in the first volume of the Transactions of the Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

The infrequency of such experiments undertaken with general views 

f 

has already been noticed in this preface, and it is among the best pro- 

t 

spects of the Institution of Civil Engineers, that it insures publicity 
and favourable attention to every man of modesty and merit who shall 
appropriate his time to patient observation, or judicious experiments 
for tlfe improvement of knowledge in dny of the multifarious objects 
pertinent to the profession; and Mr. Telford’s bequest enables that 
Society to reward all such recorded labours in an appropriate manner. 

Mr. Telford^s Pocket Memorandum Book, which will be found care- 

> 

fully digested in the valuable Appendix (Y. 1.) sufficiently exemplifies 
the uncertainty, and occasionally the conflicting results recorde'd by, 

* V 

those authors on whom Civil Engineers mainly rely; ahd amply proves, 
by its defective ^character, that we are surrounded by objects of all 

grades, whict call for researchthe average evaporation of water 

% 

surface exposed freely to the influences of the atmosphere (Leakage 
precluded, or the amount of it ascertained) is not known within a yea- 
sonable approximation ;—the efFect of vibration and oscillation dpens 
a large field for acute investigation;—and the direction of river cur- 
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rents And receding tides, as well as the movement of sand and shingle 
on or near the coast, from the effect of winds and waves, might 

f 

• « 

perhaps;he so closely observed and so well elucidated, as to become 
'•ih'Sdnie degree' subjected to human guidance. 


J. R. 

April 1838. 




DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE 


OF 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS TELFORD. 


HaVJNG for more than hfilf a century been constantly employed in 
planning and conducting works of greater variety and magnitude than 
fall to the share of most men of my profession, I feel it as a duty 
incumbent on me to bequeath to posterity a connected description of 
these operations; for although they have been from time to time 
recorded in Reports to Parliament, to public bo*dies, and joint-stock 
companies, yet this having been done occasionally during a long series 
of yQars, it now becomes necessary, in order to render my experience 
generally useful, that a careful selection be made from the^ formidable 

t 

mass which has una,voidably accumulated, so as to afford details of 
practical operations; thus composing a work, partly historical and 

partly descriptive, illustrated* with numerous drawings and" plans, 

• * 

wherever such assistance appears to be necessary or useful, 

I 

The seveml works might be classed under Civil Architecture, Bridge 
Building, Road Making, Inland Navigation, Drainage, the construction 
of Docks, and the improvement of Harbours; but as the increase of 

my own knowledge has been measured by the progress of-these works 

• • 

in the order of time, I am persuaided it will be more instructive to 
others, as well as easier to myself, to write personally, if not as an 

B 
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annalist, always insisting largely on the earliest instances of every 
improved operation, and therein not omitting to develop the origin of 
■ fiirth’er vieVrs, and to describe the accession of further improvements to 
the present time. • 

t 

The early part of my life was spent in emplo 3 mient as a mason, chiefly 
in my native district of Eskdale* a mountainous tract of the County of 
Dumfries, being the western march of the Scottish Border, which being 
pastoral is but thinly peopled, and where masonry operations consist 
chiefly in building dwelling-houses for the faftners, with the necessary 
appendages, varied only as • the farm is pastoral or arable. Wherever 
regular roads were substituted for the old horse tracks, and wheel car¬ 
riages introduced, bridges, numerous but small, were to be built over 
the mountain streams; those, however, furnished considerable employ¬ 
ment to the practical mason, * and I thus became early experieiiced 
in the requisite considerations and details. In this district land-owners' 
dwellings occasionally occur; but the greater portion of the country 
being the property of the Buccleuch family, farm-houses are more usual, 
and, to the. credit of that wealthy and excellent family, their tenantry 
reside in good habitations, and are in no want o£‘the comforts of life. 
The parish churches are plain and simple, and the Manses of the ministers 

differ little from the best kind of farm-houses. 

• « 

« 

In all these convenience and usefulness only are studied, yet peculiar 

advantages are thus afforded to the young practitioner; for as there is 

« 

not sufficient employment fo produce a division of labour in building, 
he is under the necessity of m^ing himself acquainted with every 
detml in procuring, preparing and employing'every kind of material, 
whether it be the produce of the fooest, the quarry, or the forge, and 
this necessity, although unfavourable to the dexterity of the individual 
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TELFORD EMPLOYED AS A MASON IN ESKDALE. 

workman, who earns his livelihood by expertness in one operation, is 
of singular advantage to the future architect or engineer, whose pro¬ 
fessional excellence n^ust rest on the adaptationof materials and a 
confirmed habit of discrimination and judicious superintendence. ' 

J 

My Readers may not dissent from these observations; but few of them, 
unless practical men, will feel their full force. Youths of respectability 
and competent education, who contemplate. Civil Engineering as a pro¬ 
fession, are seldom aware how far they ought to descend in order to foujid 
the basis of future elevation. Not only are the natural senses of seeing 
and feeling requisite in the examination of materials, but also the prac¬ 
tised eye, arid the hand which has experience of the kind and qualities of 
stone, of lime, of iron, of timber, and even of earth, and of the effects 
of human ingenuity in applying and combining all these substances,— 
is necessary for arriving at mastery in the profession : for how can a man 
give judicious directions unless he possesses personal knowledge of the 
details requisite to effect his ultimate purpose in the best and cheapest 
manner ? It has happened to me more than once, when taking oppor¬ 
tunities of being useful to a young man of merit, that I have experienced 

» 

opposition in taking^him from his books and drawings, and placing a 

mallet, chisel or trowel in his hand, till, rendered confident by the solid 

knowledge which experience only can bestow, he was qualified tD insist 

on the due performance gf workmanship, and to judge of merit in the 

lower as well as the higher departments of a profession in which no kind 

$ 

or degree of practical knowledge is superfluous. For this, reason I ever 

i 

congratulate myself upon tl^e citcumstance^ which compelled me to 
begin by working with my own hands', and thus to acquire e^ly expe¬ 
rience of the habits and feelings of workmen; it being equally important 
to the Civil Engineer, as to Nanai' or Military Commanders, to have 
passed through all the grades of their profession. 

B 2 
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It was only; in the latter part of the last century that the western 
border or march between North and South Britain was rendered pro¬ 
ductive or • valuable by a regular system of improvements, when the 
good' Duke Henry, of'Buccleuch, the kind father of his tenantry and the 
benefactor of the district, within my m6mory caused it to be inter¬ 
sected by roads, and assisted in the improvements of the farm-houses 
upon his -extensive property. Until then most of them consisted of one 
story- of mud walls or rubble stones bedded in clay, and thatched with 
straw, rushes or heather, the floors being of earth, and the fire in the 
middle, having a plastered creel chimney for the escape of the smoke, 
and, instead of windows, small openings in the thick mud walls admitted 
a scanty light; in such hovels the peasantry usually dwelt within my 
memory, and examples still exist. Encouragement was afforded by 
paying the prime cost of the timber, slates and lime, the tenant per¬ 
forming the carriage and paying for the workmanshipand such expenses 
being considered at the end of the lease, he was thus enabled to effect 
desirable improvements, without employing too much of his own 
capital. 

4 

1 

Under this judicious management the mud hovfis have disappeared, 
having been replaced by comfortable dwelling-houses, with convenient 
offices,' the walls of stone and lime-mortar, slated roofs, masonry chim- 

• c 

neys and boarded,floors; the plan having beeo furnished by the Duke’s 
surveyor, the building was erected under his inspection, and the lower 
paits of Eskdale abounding with sandstone, limestone and ooal, most of 

t 

the materials were readily procured ; a!hd although in the upper parts of 
the country argillaceous schistus *(not a very durable mateiial) predo¬ 
minated, yet, being conveniently situated and ehsily quarried, it is 
genersdly employed for the bulk of the fabric, with sandstone dressings 
for the doors, windows, tabling and skews of the roof. With regard 
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to timber, although the lower part of the valley of the- Esk produces 
much fine oak, ash and pine, yet the Duke preferred purchasing Baltic 
timber, which was landed on the shore of the Solway Firth (as was the 
excellent slate of North Wales), and carted into the interior by the 
tenantry. 

The market towns near the border having been formerly exposed to 
frequent and destructive inroads, Langholm, the principal and indeed 
the only town in Elskdale, partook of the poverty and meanness of those 
in the adjacent district* the Tolbooth only had any thing peculiar, 
being partly a prison and partly a justice hall, built with stone and 
lime-mortar, with an oatside stair for ascent: a sort of bell tower, 
which of late years has been furnished with a clock, occupied the 
middle of the edifice, and its narrow iron-grated windows and the vault¬ 
like entrances gave it a gloomy gaol-like appearance; but within the 
last half century town improvement has more than kept pace with that 
of the surrounding country ; comfort, convenience, and even a degree 
of elegance now prevails in private dwellings ; and the Tolbooth is, in 

some places, decorated from Greek and Roman examples. But in thus 

» 

tracing the progress-gf architecture in the wild and formerly distmcted 
western marches, I am bound to say that no such barbarous state of 
the art is applicable to the eastern side of the Island; the Abbeys of 
Kelso, Melrose, Dryburgb and Jedburgh having been built in the bdst 
style of ecclesiastical architecture under David I., who died in the 
year 1155. • 

The castles of the ancient warlike chieftains of the Scottisji Border, 
“ although not coniparable with the Baronial residences of English 
families, of much less power and, influence,” were yet of considerable 
magnitude, the construction rude, and the walls of great thickness and 
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strength, even in the wildest parts of the westerigi marches, as at the top 
of Liddesdale, where the ruins of Hermitage Castle exhibit no con¬ 
temptible specimen : it is described by Scott in his Border Antiquities as 
“ A huge building, about 100 feet square; the walls are entire, but the 
inside totally ruined ; the plan is singular, ’the east and west fronts of the 
square being flat, and without any projection, whereas the northern and 
southem’sides present a curtain,'flanked by a large tower at each end. 
The main entrance seems to have been from the west by a very high 
portal arch, which ascends to the projecting battlements in the top of 
the castle, but this arch enters only a little way at this extraordinary 
height, being blocked by an inner wall, tjirough which an entrance of 
moderate dimensions leads into the castle court # above the interior portal 
are holes, (machicolations,) for pouring down stones, arrows and other 
offensive weapons.” The name of this castle was derived from an ancient 
hermit’s cell; it is said to have been built by Alexander II. in 1240. 
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The same author states, “ That the smaller gentlemen, whether 
the heads or branches of clans or of distinct families, inhabited dwell¬ 
ings upon a still smaller scale, called Pefels or Bastle Houses; these 
were surrounded by an enclosure or barmkin, the wall whereof was, 
according to the statute, a yard thick, and six yards in height, sur¬ 
rounding at least a space of sixty feet square. Within this space the 
laird built his tower, with its projecting battlements, and usually 
secured the entrance by two doors, the first of grated iron, the inner¬ 
most, oak with clenched nails; the apartments were placed directly 
over each other, accessil)le only by a narrow turnpike stair, easily 
blocked up and defended.” 

The following description of Closebum Castle, situated about twelve 
miles above Dumfries, built in the 12th century, and belonging to 
Roger* de Kirkpatrick, a follower of Robert Bruce, is a fair specimen of 
the border towefs. It is quadrilateral, all vaulted; the lower apart¬ 
ment is under the level of the ground; the wall is twelve feet thick; the 
door is in a circular arch, with zig-zag mouldings cut in hard granite; 
the only communication with the , hall is by a trap door. The second 
floor originally consisted of a hall, the approach to the door of which 

was by a ladder, which was readily taken.up; the old iron door is still 

» 

remaining. ^ This hall, was probably the dining-rodmi guard chamber, 
and dormitoiy of the garrison; when invested by an^ enemy, a small 
turnpike stair, built in the wall, ascended to the principal apartments 
of the governor of the castle; the fire was m^e in t^e middle of the 
floor, as there was only, one stack of chimneys, and those in the centre 
of the building; above this hall there were two aeries of chambers, 
which are divided by oaken floors, and, above these, an arched foot 

* j 

crowned the building; a way, fenced with a parapet, goes round the 
top; the dimensions of the building are forty-five feet six inches from 
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east to west, and thirty-three feet six inches from north to south; its 

* 

height to the battlement forty-seven feet. 


Sir Walter _(then Mr.) Scott has thus described the usual mode of 

attack of the border tower: “ Artillery being set out of the question, 

the attack was by'bows and hagbiits, the discharging of which drove 
• • • 

the defenders from the loop-holes and battlements, while the assailants 
heaping together quantities of wet straw, and setting it on fire, drove 
the garrison from story to story by means of smoke, and sometimes 
compelled them to surrender. 

% . f 

“ The mode of defence, by stones, arr6\»%, scalding water, &c. was 
equally ob^ousV and in ordinary cases,. by such means of resistance 
and the military disposition of the mhabitahts in the neighbourhood, 

‘ M’ho readily rose to the frayj’ a desultory attack was repulsed.”* 


Of the greater castles, there were several in the western marches of 

still greater importance than Hermitage; as the castles of Lochmaben, 

built by Robert Bruce, lord of Anjxandale, and afterwards King of 

Scotland; it stands upon a peninsula in the loch*. The original castle 

occupies about an acre of ground, and contains three courts, strongly 
« 

built with stone and lime; the walls 'twelve feet thick; jt was sur¬ 
rounded by threS deep ditches, filled with water fr^ the loch; the 
whole fortification thus contained thirteen acres ; the main ditch went 
through the castle, within'which was q, basin for holding the garrison 
boats out of the reach of the enemy. The principal entrance seems to 
have been by water. 


There was also Carlaverock Castlfe, situated about nine miles south 

i 

of Dumfries, on the north shore of the Solway Firth, between the con- 
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fluence of the rivers Nith and Lochar; it was the chief seat of the 
Maxwells, in the days of Malcolm Canmore. 





/V fffryi 



Tills castle was of such importance as to require a regular attack by 
Edward I., with a numerous and well-appointed ’ army, in the year 
1300. Walter of Exeter gives a very particular description of the 
castle, and of the great crown vassals and their retainers; he also gives 
a detailed account of the operations of the siege. This document was 
written originally in Norman Ffench, and translated by Nicholas‘Harris 
Nicholas; the original is preserved in the British Mq^eum. The whole 
being too long for a work of this nature, I shall only insert what more 
immediately, relhtes to the castle. He says, “ Carlaverock was a castle 
so strong that it did not fear a siege; therefore the king came himself, 
because it would not consfint to surrender, as it was always furnished 
for its defence with men, .engines and provisions. Its shape was in the 
form of a shield, for it had three sijles, with a tower at each angle; hut 
one was a double one, so high and so large, that under it was a gate 


c 
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with a draw-bridge, and other defences; it had good walls and good 
ditches, filled eye-deep with water, and I believe there never was seen a 
castle so beautifully situated; ibr at once might be seen the Irish Sea to 
the west, and to the north a fine country, surrounded by an arm of the 
sea; so that no' creature born could approach it on two sides without 
putting himself in danger of the sea. 


“ Towards the south it was also difficult; there were numerous defiles 
of wood, marshes and ditches, and the river washed it; it was therefore 

• s 

necessary for the host to approach from the eastj where the hill slopes. In 
that place, by the king’s command, his battalia were formed into three, 
as they best could be quartered ; then were thejianners displayed, where 
one might observe many a warrior exercising his horse, and there 
appeared three thousand gallant men at arms; then might be seen gold 
and silver, and the noblest and best of rich colours, so as to ‘render 
brilliant the entire valley; consequently those of the castle, on seeing us 
arrive, as I believe, deemed that they were in greater peril than they 
could before remember. Soon afterwards it fortunately happened that 
the navy arrived with the engines and provisions, and then the footmen 

t 

began to march against the castle; then might be seen stones, arrows, 
and quarrels from the cross-bows, to fly amongst them; but so effec¬ 
tually -‘did those within exchange their tokens with those without, that 
in*one short hour ffiere were many persons wounded and maimed, and 
I know not how many killed.” 


After describing very particularly the diflferent chiefs and their coat 
armour, he goes on to say, “ Those within continually relieved one 
another; for always as one became fatigued) another returned fresh 
and stout; and notwithstanding suc^ assaults were made upon them, 
they would not surrendler; but so defended themselves, that they resisted 
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those who attacked all that day and night, and the next day till 
tierce (nine in the morning); biit their courage was considerably de¬ 
pressed during the attack by brother Robert,* who sent numerous stones 
from the Robinet without cessation, from the dawn of the preceding 
day until the evening; moreover, on the other side, he was erecting three 
other engines, very large and of great power, and very destructive, 
which cast down and cleave whatever they strike, fortified town, citadel 
or barrier ; nothing is safe from their strokes; yet those within did not 
flinch until some of them were slain; but the pieces flew in such- a 
manner wherever the stones entered, that when they struck any of the 
garrison, neither iron cap nor wooden target could save him from a 
wound. 

“ And when they saw that they could not hold out any longer, the 
garrison begged for peace, and put out a pennon; but he that displayed it, 
was shot with an arrow through the hand into the face ; then he begged 
that they would shoot no more at him, for they would give up the 
castle to the king, and throw themselves upon his mercy; and the marshal 
and constable, who always remained upon the spot, at that notice for- 
bad the assault, and Jthose within surrendered the castle to them. 

“ The besieged, who had thus retarded the progress of this mighty 
host, now *passed in review before King Edward, apd, including all 
ranks, were found to amount to no more than sixty men, who were 
beheld with astohishment. 

• • 

* Fr^re Robert (Brother Robert), meaning that he was a monk, whose studies had 
probably enabled him to ia)iitate.the ancient catapulta, with enough of originality or adap¬ 
tation to call hia engine after his own name, a Robinet.” The Jewish historian, Josephus, 
gives an instance of a man’s head being knocked off at a distance of three stadia, S60 
English yards, by a Roman catapult, at the siege of Jotapata. 

C 2 
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** As soon as the castle fell into Edward’s hands, he caused his banner, 
and that of St. George and St. Edward, to be displayed on its battle¬ 
ments, to which were also added the banner of Sir John Segrave, the 
marshal, and of the Earl of Hereford, the constable of the army, toge- 

r 

ther with that of Lord Clifford, who was appointed governor. Ekiward 
was at Carlaverock on the 12th of July 1300.” 

C 

Though the life of the borderers was rude and precarious, and to us 
apparently uncomfortable, yet, from having their utmost energies called 
forth, they became renowned in desultory warfare; and from early 
habits they no doubt felt .a species of enjoyment in the adventures, 
offensive and defensive, in which they were constantly engaged. 


Malcolm, surnamed Canmore or Great Head, who began to reign in 
1056, was the son of Duncan,* slain by Macbeth, and immortalized by 
Shakspearc; he had benefited by exile in England, and afterwards by 
his marriage with the amiable and beautiful Saxon Princess Margaret, 
who, with her brother, Eldgar Atheling, took refuge in Scotland, to 
avoid the fury of William the Conqueror, the cause of many other 
Saxons of condition settling in that Kingdom. 


During the violent contests which took place in England while Scot¬ 
land was governejJ by wiser Princes, for upwards of a centur_^, not a few 
Norman Barons found it advisable to accept an asylum offered by the 
Sovereigns of that nation, who had the good sense to employ these better 
instructed strangers, thus' introducing a degree of civilization amongst 
their own rude and turbulent ^Subjects. Malcolm Canmore received 
Pa1;;rick, Earl of Northumberland (called Gospatrick or Corspatrick), 
and gave him the castle of Dunbar he was afterwards created Earl of 
Dunbar and March; and most of the principal families in Scotland are 
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descended from Norman or Saxon exiles, seeking refuge from the oppres¬ 
sion of the inexorable conqueror, who, according to the English historians, 
at that period (1069)> carried fire and sword from York to Durham, 
and from the Tees to the Tyne, rendering the whole a scene of desola- 
tion, not worth recording as property in the Domesday book. 

David I. son of Malcolm Canmore, Vho had been bred at the court 
of his brother-in-law, Henry L, sumamed Beauclerk, was one of the 
ablest and best sovereigns of his time. I haTO already enumerated the 
religious houses established by him on the Eastern Scottish Border; and 
as castle building had ever since the Norman conquest been extensively 
practised in England, it is more than probable that the great fortresses 
and castellated dwellings, as well as the before-mentioned monastic 
edifices, were built under the direction of the naturalized exiles. On 
the Erfglish border, the New-castle upon Tyne and the castle at 
Carlisle were built between the years 1080 and 1092. 

While friendly intercourse between the two Kingdoms continued, the 
introduction of foreigners, and the before-mentioned religious establish- 
ments, promised to .jphange the habits of the borderers; but another 
century of adverse occurrences checked the progress of improvements, 
and the violent interference of the crafty, able and ambitious Edward I., 
totally destroyed all the ggod that had been accomplished; for although 
his project of subjugation was eventually unsuccessful, Scoj;land was 
left tom by factions, and the great fortresses had been destroyed, not 

I 

only by the enemy, but by tjie Scots themselves, who discovered that 
it was more advisable to contend with the enemy in the open ,country, 
than depend upon the great masonry strengths which theythemselves 
could not effectually defend, nor reconquer when t^ken by the enemy. 
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From the time of Robert Bruce, therefore, the border military archi¬ 
tecture of the Scots was confined to the small square towers or castel¬ 
lated houses, calculated to withstand only desultory attacks, and from 
which the enterprising chieftain and his associates issued to make similar 
forays upon his enemies on the English side of the river, or ideal border 
boundary. 

But I begin to perceive I am running into prolixity on border details, 

pardonably, I hope, in an old man, speaking of the scenes of his youth, 

since immortalized in verse and prose by a more illustrious borderer, 

Sir Walter Scott. I ever recollect with pride and pleasure my native 

parish of Westerkirk, where I was born, on the banks of the Esk, in 

the year 1757, and where also were bom that eminent brotherhood of 

the Malcolm family, four of whom have risen to high rank, and the 

honour of knighthood, in the ■ service of their country; of whoip two 

have been made Grand Crosses, and one a Knight Commander of the 

Order of the Bath. I was for some years a school-fellow of the elder 

brothers of that distinguished family. Colonel Pasley has since 

emerged from the same neighbourhood; it was left for him first to 

• «< _ 

demonstrate the folly of squandering the reputation of the English 

army in desultory expeditions. The failures at the Helder, at Quiberon, 

at Fefrol, even at Walcheren, had occurred in vain, when Pasley 

elnployed his classical pen in convincing the public of the*wisdom of 

enabling the Great Captain to fight the French in successive campaigns; 

supplies of men and of money were no longer stintdd by imprudent 

i. 

parsimony, and the Peninsular War terminated in the southern provinces 
of France. Nor ought I to omit that Colonel Pasley has applied 
the.test of'experiment to the pressure of earth, 'and other materials, 

I 0 

and by thus rectifying the unfotinded theories heretofore prevalent, 
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has rendered essential service to the Civil as well as the Military 
Elngineer *. 

At the age of 23 I considered myself to be master of my art, as prac¬ 
tised in the county of Dumfries; and having then had an opportunity 
of visiting Edinburgh, I now dismiss my border anecdotes, and pass 
to scenes of more public interest and iihportance. 

c 

In our northern metropolis- the art of delineating architecture upon 
paper, had long been praotised; and in that ancient British city, a short 
time before I visited it (1780), commenced Jthe splendid improvements 
which have since been ejy;ended in every direction: this opened to me 
a new and extensive field for observation, where architecture is appro¬ 
priated to the purposes of magnificence, as well as utility. 

Edinburgh was first knovi^n by the appellation of the Maiden Castle, 
from its having been the residence of the daughters of the Pictish Kings, 
until they were married; but since it was conquered by Edwin, the 
Saxon Prince of Northumberland, in 6l7, it has borne the name of 
Edwin's Burgh. 


The grandeur of its general situation is perhaps unrivalled, apd is 
best seen from the walks which now encompass the^Calton Hill, the 
view comprising a great extent of fertile and well-cultivated country, 
a large city of romantic appearance, one-half consisting of very regular 

- - - « - ,- 

* Mr. Telford always extolled ^the value of jColonel Pasley's scientidc workS| as 
bebg founded on personal investigation of fects, and authentic beyond exainple. He 
particularly approved of thq Colonel’s ** Observations on the expediency and practicability 
of simplifying and improving Measures^ Weights and Money/’ which, though not 
published till after Mr. Telfoid’s death, ha^ been submitted to him by the authbr, as 
lithographed for private circulation. 
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stone buildings, which have sprung up within the memory of man, the 
other half forming the old city of Edinburgh; at one extremity termi¬ 
nated by the Castle of ancient and modern features, placed on an abrupt 
eminence, while at the bottom of the rocky ridge, occupied by the 
High-street of the old town, is seen the Rpyal Palace of Holyrood, 
the port, and well-frequented roadstead of Leith, with the broad River 
Forth immediately northward, ahd in the remote distance the Grampian 
range of mountains, defining the Highlands; towards the east an 
extensive sea view; and southward (disjoined from the Calton Hill by 
an abrupt valley) the Salisbury Craig, surmounted by Arthur’s Seat, an 


uninhabited counterpart of the site of the High-street and Castle of 
Edinburgh, and like that ascending from Holyrood-House. 


In the northern metropolis I found practical illustrations of various 
styles of architecture in the rude features of the ancient Pictish Castle, 
and in the lofty tower-like dwellings, crowded along a narrow ridge 
under the protection of the Castle; slight attempts at Roman archi¬ 
tecture in 1660 by Inigo Jones, in Heriot’s Hospital; and that style 
more distinctly developed by Sir W. Bruce, in rebuilding Holyrood 
Palace after the restoration of Charles II. In the ruins of its once 
magnificent chapel I found varieties of Gothic architecture, from the 
plain'Norman circular intersecting arches to the highly pointed style ; 
for although foupded in 1128, yet the western entrance, arid the other 
parts, denote the style prevalent in the fourteenth century; that is to 
say, on the. outside flying buttresses, with canopied inches and highly 
pointed arches upon clustered columns in the interior, thus exhibiting 
successive improvements. 

i 

Having acquired a general knowledge of drawing, and particularly of 
its application to architecture, and having studied all that was to be 
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seen in EdinburghV iii returning to the western border, I visited the 
justly celebrated Abbey of Melrose. This Abbey, originally founded by 
David I. in 1136, underwent a total change in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, so that the present ruins of architecture and sculpture 
are of the most delicate and perfect workmanship: here are none of the 
Norman features, like those of the other border abbeys of Kelso and 
Jedburgh, where both plain and ornamental circular arches predominate, 
and the well-known zig-zag mouldings; whereas at Melrose the style is 
that of the time of Edward II.: this monarch, in a plundering expe¬ 
dition, A. D. 1322, destroyed the old abbey, slew the monks of MelrOse 
and Dryburgh, and carried off the consecrated plate. Robert Bruce, the 

Scottish King, harassed Ms retreat as far as York, and with the plunder 

« 

of the northern counties of England rebuilt Melrose Abbey, in the best 
manner of the age, when the most perfect Gothic had been fully esta¬ 
blished *both in England and France.* * 


Conformably to this, the arches at Melrose are highly pointed, the 
windqws formed into rich tracery; flying buttresses, with canopied 
niches and panneled pinnacles, are introduced, and ogee moujdings over 
the principal doors and windows: this fine specimen of ornamented 


* • 

* Nothing tis mo^e difficult than to assign dates to ancient ecclesiastical buildings, 
successive Bishops or Lord Abbots emulating each other in additions and improvements, 
mostly omamentaL Thus the cathedral of Winchester, built in all its vastness by Bishop 
Walkelin, a kinsman and chaplain to the Norman Conqueror, was renovated and meta¬ 
morphosed into^he pointed style by William of Wykeham, towards the end of the 14th 
century, by clustering the columns, rebuilding the upper half of the arches, and covering 
the nave with a groined ceiling, at a* greater exj^nse apparently than was incurred by 
Walkelin, the founder, whose nortli and south transepts still remain plain and massive, 
with semicircular arches. With this explanation, which is applicable in some degree to 
all English cathedrals, except Salisbury, 1 subjoin dates of the commencement of tlie 
following:—^Winchester, 1073; Durham, \033 ; Lincoln, 1123 ; Peterborough^ 1160; 
Salisbury, 1217; Worcester, 1218; York, 1227; Lichheld, 1295. In France: the 
cathedral of Rheims, 1020 ; Glugny, 1093 ; St. Dennis, 1140 ; Amiens, 1220. 


D 
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Gothic is of considerable dimenraons; it is in the form of St. John’s 
cross; the length 258 feet, breadth 137 feet, the height of the south 
window 34* feet, the breadth -15; the east window is 24 feet high, the 
breadth 16 feet; under it was the great altar: this window consists of 
four tall mullions, with fine tracery; on each side are niches for statues, 
and around the edifice sixty-eight similar niches yet remain: the tower 
is at the 'intersection of the cross*, its height being 75 feet. 

■In magnitude this edifice will not bear a comparison with the first class 
of magnificent English cathedrals; but in rega*rd to elegance of design, 
or perfection of workmanship, it is not.inferior to any in the most 
perfect era of Gothic architecture. 

About six miles south of Edinburgh, Roslyn Chapel is a Highly orna¬ 
mented Gothic edifice, built about the middle of the fifteenth centucy, by 
William of St. Clair, Earl of Caithness and Orkney, and Duke of Olden¬ 
burg, who is said to have collected the best workmen from all ’parts, 
and to have rewarded them with princely munificence. They, have 
done him justice in making his chapel the admiration of ages. Tradition 
says the plan was drawn at Rome. 

The ancestor of this family was a companion of William the Con- 
qfieror, and, having taken refuge in Scotland, obtained from Malcohn 
Canmore a grant of the Barony of Roslyn. James the Second of Scotland 
appointed one of the family Grand Master of the fraternity of Free- 
masons, which accounts for the consthictinn of this masterpiece of art. 
The length of the chapel is 68 feet, its breadth 34 feet, and the height 
from the flbor to .the top of the arched roof‘40 feet; it is surrounded 
at a little distance b^ a stone wall, with'one entrance on the north side; 
at the east comer there is a descent by twenty steps into a crypt of 
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chapel, partly subterraneous, supposed, .to- have been used as a sacristy 
and vestry; the length of this apartment is 36 feet, breadth 14 feet, 
and height 15 feet; in'tbis ohapel are.the monuments of the Earls of 
Caithness. 

■ ^ - -t ' 

In the year 1783, nfter having acquired the rudiments of my pro¬ 
fession, I considered that my native country afforded few opportunities 
of exercising it to any extent, and therefore judged it advisable' (like 
many of my countrymen) to proceed southward, where industry might 
find more employment, dnd be better rewarded. 

With these views, I nfade my way direct to London, as the great 
mart for talents and ingenuity; and I was fortunate in getting employed 
at the quadrangle of Sbmerset-place buildings, where I acquired much 
practic&l information, both in the usefid and ornamental branches of 
architecture; and in the course of my two years' residence in London, 
1 had an opportunity of examining the numerous public buildings of 
the metropolis of Great Britain, and I became known to Sir W. Chambers 
and Mr. Robert Adam, the two most distinguished architects of that 
day ; the former haughty and reserved, the latter affable and communi¬ 
cative ; and a similar distinction of character pervaded their works, Sir 
William's being stiff and formal, those of Mr. Adam playful and gay; 
and although from neither did 1 derive any direct ^advantage, yet k> 
powerful is manner, that the latter left the most favourable impression, 

while the interviews with both convinced me that my safest plan was to 

* • 

endeavour to advance, if by slower‘degrees, yet by independent conduct. 

• • 

The next step in riiy professional career was the superintradence of 
a house ordered to be . built in Portsmouth Dock-yard, for the r^ident 
Commissioner ; it was of considerable magnitude (as in contemplation 
of future visits of the King), and involved some degree of responsibility. 

D 2 
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This house was designed by Samuel Wyat, one of a numerous family of 
architects; he also built it by contract, and my superintendence afforded 
me experience in house-building of a higher class and on a greater scale 
than previously had been entrusted to me; \_See Plate, No. 3.] 

t 

During the three years that I attended the building of the Commis¬ 
sioner's house, and of a new chajlel for the Dock-yard, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the various operations necessary in the foundations 
and construction of graving docks, wharf-walls, and similar works, 
which afterwards became, my chief occupation'. 

This great naval arsenal, combining all the conveniences which 
wealth can provide for the creation and maintenance of numerous 
fleets, exemplified the extent to which ingenuity can be Carried; and, 
in the several departments, the'regularity and despatch with which the 
various stores are thereby received and issued. 

This great establishment being on the land side protected by a very 
regular and extensive line of fortification, then in progress, exhibited 
also a very interesting specimen of under-ground defences and military 
architecture on the largest scale. 

I 

« 

' The Dock-yard works at Portsmouth under my superintendence having 
been completed in 1787»the late Sir William Pulteney (who was originally 
a border Johnstone, of the family of Westerhall in my native parish, 

t 

and who, at that time represented the towi^of Shrewsbury in Parliament,) 
invited mp into Shropshire, to superintend some alterations in Shrewsbury 
Castle, which he wished to fit up as a temporary residence. 

• , , - • ■ " 

t 

This castle was originally built as. the baroiual residence of R(^er 
de Montgomery, a relation of William the Conqueror, who bestowed 
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a very extensive district Upon him, in order that he might, in conjunction 
with Hugh Lupus (fixed at Chester) keep in subjection the inhabitants 
of North Wales: this they not only performed, but took possession of 
all the adjacent fertile country. Earl Roger also built the Castles of 
Ludlow and Bridgenorth, and the extensive Monasteries of Wenlock and 
Shrewsbury, and the Abbey of Buildwas. 

After the fell of the great house of Montgomery, in the reign of 
Henry L, on the forfeiture of Robert de Belesme, the castle, became 
the property of the Crown, and continued so till 1663, when it was 

I 

bestowed by Charles II. upon. Lord Newport, from whence it devolved 
on Pulteney Earl of Bath, and, through marriage with the heiress of 
that family, became the property of Sir William Pulteney. 

The town of Shrewsbury is situated cn a peninsula, encompassed by 
the River Severn, except a neck of land about 450 yards across, occupied 
by the castle and the town walls; it was therefore only through a 
gateway in these walls, immediately under the castle, or over the two 
bridges, also castellated, that the communications with the country 
were open; the river, fordable only in very dry weather, protecting all 
the other parts of the town; thus affording an example of the site of an 
ancient British city, selected for the residence of the princes of Powis- 
land, and as one of the keys of North Wales. It was further strengthened 
by the Saxon Earls of the Welsh marches, and rendered of. still more 

importance when it became the residence of the greatest Norman Baron, 

* • 

“ Comes Rogerius,” relation and 6onfidential friend of the most warlike 
prince in Europe. 

I 

This castle, in- the course of ‘successive ages of turbulende and 
contention, has undergone so many changes, that it is not possible to 
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determine its ori^nal form and dimensions. Fifty-^ne dwellings were 

destroyed by the Norman Baron for enlargement of its site; nor is it 

too much to conjecture that the castle in its perfect state included the 

space now occupied by the free-school and council-house; but of this 

extensive fortress, only the keep remains, consisting of two round towers 

of equal diameters, embattled and pierced, and connected by a square 

building,'about 100 feet in length, with a small court on its eastern side; 

an arched gateway may have been a part of the original structure, its 

walls haying sustained a tower for the portcullis: on the opposite side 

is a postern gate, under an embattled turret. ‘ From the beams of the 

roof and floors of the castle‘being enriche,d with carving, and from the 

position of a small stair in each end wall terminating at different heights, 

it is probable that the square space between the towers consisted of 

one apartment only on each floor. It will be evident that the small 

portion of the building I have described, would not aflbrd much rugm for 

magniflcence; and all that Sir W. Pulteney required was no more than 

an occasional residence. The position of Shrewsbury Castle, on the 

isthmus, is so chosen, that in the north-eastern round tower a person may 

see from one of the windows the River Severn; coming from the west- 

« 

ward, and through the opposite window, the same jiiver passing down to 

the eastward, after having surrounded the town. The outer walls are 

9 feet in thickness, the inner walls towards the court are 4 feet. Upon 

the whole, from its commanding situation, adjacent to a large town, yet 

sufficiently retired, and connected with historical associations, this 

fragment of a Norman castle is now a desirable residency, for a small 

family. One memorial of its importance still exists,—the Knights of the 

Shire are, elected in the castle court. 

« * 

« 

. About six miles below Shrewsbury, on the Newport property, is a 
relique of antiquity, si:i; or seven centuries older than the Normw 
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castle. On the eastern bank of tbe Severn, at Wroxeter, is the Roman 
town Uriconium, called in the poems of Llyware H^n (a British 
prince and poet, driven • from Kymry>land (Cumberland) to this place 
by the Saxons), Ddinlle Vekron, the City Vekron (Wrekin.) He was 
born in A. D. 502, and is said'to have lived until he wa^ 145 years old. 
In his time the Britons retired from this city, before the flames of the 
Saxon army, who called the place Wfekoncester, since by contraction 
Wroxeter. 

The extent of the Romtin town must have been nearly a mile across; 
its site is still distinguished by a blacker and richer soil of mould than 
the adjacent fields, and the stone foundations of ancient buildings, at no 
great depth under the surface of the ground, are manifest in long- 
continued drought; so that when the occupiers of the land need any 
stonea fbr building, they mark the scorched parts, and after the harvest, 
dig out what suits their purpose. When I was at Shrewsbury, such a 
circumstance occurred, where a number of small pillars and a paved 
floor were discovered at about two feet under the surface of the ground ; 
upon which the excavation was suspended until Sir William Pulteney 
gave permission to proceed. That being obtained, 1 caused the place 
to be carefully cleared to a considerable extent, and thus brought to 
light a set of Roman baths, of rude construction, but sufficiently ^rfect 
in regard to the several, necessary apartments. Oi these I made U 
correct plan, and sundry sections; and the Rev. Francis J.ieighton, 
of Shrewsbu^, a person of antiquarian knowledge, having written a 
description of them, it was r§ad before the " Society of Antiquaries” 
in London, on the 7th May* 1789, and published in the 9th volume of 
the Archaeologia. [(See Plate 3, and Appendix (A.)] * 

* It is necessary to say in this place, that the isometrical view of the Wroxeter baths 
(Plate 3) is explained on the plate itself, but not by the Appendix (A.), which refers to 
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1 have given a.plate of those baths, in order to shew,the nature of 
such,.append^e to a Roman,dwelling, in this provincial town. 1 have 
also given a plate of a small tesselated door, o^ pavement, which .about 
the same . time was discovered a few miles to .the south-west of 

9 

Shrewsbury: this I also copied on the spot. [-See.Plate 4.] 


two plates (plan and section) inserted in the Archseologia; therefore, to connect Plate 3 
with the Appendix (A.)> a duplicate reference is added in the margin of the said Ap¬ 
pendix. 

But these tlocuments adbrd little reason for design&ting the Roman remains at 
Wroxeter as baths. They are in reality hypocatist apartments (warmed by fire under the 
floor), in a tolerably good dwellin^house. The Romans having no chimneys (an inven¬ 
tion not earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century^, they could not defend them¬ 
selves against cold, otherwise than by some contrivance which permitted smoke to escape, 
without entering the inhabited apartment. Their floors, therefore, were somewhat com¬ 
plex : on a strongly-paved foundation floor were placed many short pillars, round, if of 
stone, square, if of piled bricks. [Roman bricks (lateres) were in a flat form like our 
paving tiles.] Upon these pillars large paving tiles, adapted to the spaces betw^n them. 
Were so laid as to form a complete floor, upon which was next laid lime and mortar rub¬ 
bish [lludtis novum, aut vetu^ about a foot deep; and on the surface of that appears the 
visible floor of the room, adorned in the best apartments with patterns and figures of 
tesselated work {tessercB, dimin. tessela, tesserule^ of more delicacy, in proportion as 
their component particles were of small dimensions. Such hypocaust apartments could 
only be made on a ground-floor, so that there was no upper floor, except in crowded 
towns; and a tolerable country residence [villd!] occupied, often inclosed, a great spot of 
ground. As to baths, no family of rank or even competence ebuld feil to have one in a 
decent country residence; the use of woollen next the skin rendenng frequent ablution 
necessary; and the remains of puolic baths in the Roman capital, prove that nothing was 
so sure* a passport to popularity, as the enormously extensive baths in ancient Rome, 
Iviilt by the rivalry of successive emperors. * 

The Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex, whether the residence of a mediatized British 
regulus or of a Roman prefect, has a bath apartment, with all its appendages, in good 
preservation. The only bath in these Wroxeter remains is the smaH warm bath apart¬ 
ment (marked B.), in which appears the stone beach, on which bathers u&d to sit as long 
as was necessary or agreeable. * ^ 

The dimensions of the public Roman^baths discovered at Bath, in Somersetshire, will 
serve to negative the question as to any Wroxeter supposed baths. At Bath the central 
bath was 90^ leet by 68, flanked on each side by two baths, each 40 feet by 34; more^ 
over fqpr small semicircular baths and four vapour baths, each 36 feet by 20; add to these 
^4 small apartments for dressing and other purposes, and the aecommodatibns at the 
hot springs in aji)dent Bath Solia] will not be deemed contemptible^ 
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- Thes^ circumstanced prove that the Romahs were aware of the fertility 
of the valley of the Severn, having in the middle of this extensive 
banh of country chosen' the station of Witoxeter, where a branch of the 
Watling-street-crossed the'Severn, and proceeded through the narrow 
pass under the Camdoc Hills, at the Strettons, towards Ludlow and 
Hereford. 

} 

While the castle repairs were in progress, the county magistrates 
determined to build a new gaol. Some years before, the bene¬ 
volent Howard had, by unwearied exertions, acquired a sort of general 
control over gaols and hospitals: he had Introduced an entirely new 
system as regards classification, air, diet, and all that can contribute 
to the morals, health, and even comfort of the prisoners, as far as is 
consistent with safe custody; and as county gaols at Oxford and 
Gloucesler had already been built upon his principles, the Salop magis¬ 
trates ])rocured a plan (from Mr. Haycock, a Shrewsbury builder), 
intended to combine similar objects; and as the site was adjacent to the 
castle, they engaged me to superintend the execution. Previously to 
the commencement of the work, Mr. Howard, in the course of his visi¬ 
tations, came to Shrmvsbury, and upon examining the plan for the new 
gaol, he directed me to inform the magistrates, that, in his opinion, the 
interior courts were too small, and not sufficiently ventilated ; alsb that 
the boundary wall should be at a greater distance from the buildings. 
He likewise noticed sundry inferior matters as to the chapel, &c. Upon 
my making *his statement to the magistrates, they directed me to 

alter the plans, so as to embrace* the several objects pointed out by 

• • • * ■» - 

Mr. Howard, which was accordingly done, and the work being carried on 

with all practicable expeffition, was finished in 1793. Messn^. Scoltock 

and Carline executed, the seyeiul v^orks by contract, ^is gaol being 

situated immediately ^n the banks of die river, has the benefit of free 

% 

£ 
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svir and plenty of water ; and although sufficiently clear of the town, is 
within the reach of aid, when required. Thus its general situation is 
excellent, the only defect being its distance from the County Hall, 
where the assizes and sessions are holden, so that the prisoners are 
necessarily conveyed through the streets of the town.* 


* While Mr, Telford resided in Shrewsbury Castle, under the patronage of Sir William 
Pulteney, an accident happened in the town, which ought to find a place in his biography. 
The collegiate and parochial church of St. Chad was founded by the kings of Mercia 
in the seventh century, upon the final conquest of Shrewsbury by the Saxons, and the 
edifice was burnt in the reign of Richard IL by the carelessness of a plumber, who did 
not (as is too usual) escape with impunity. He was terrified at seeing the church in 
flames, and in his flight attempting to ford the Severn, was drowned. The church was 
rebuilt, and after four centuries, in the year 1788 , one of tlie four pillars which supported 
the tower in the middle of the church was observed to crack in various places; these 
alarming appearances in the mother church of the town, created general anxiety, and 
Sir William Pulteney sent Mr. Telford to inspect the state of the fabric. His report to 
the assembled Parish Vestry was, That in consequence Of graves having been du^ in the 
loose soil, close to the shallow foundation of the N.W. pillar of the tower, it had sunk 
so as to endanger the whole structure, and that the min of the church must speedily 
ensue, unless it were immediately secured by a thorough repair; and he recommended 
that the bells should be removed and the tower taken down forthwith, so as to permit the 
shattered pillar to be restored and secured, when relieved from the vast superincumbent 
weight. 

But the Parish Vestry which met in the chureh on this occasion, exclaimed against such 
an expensive proposal, and some of them imputed interested ipotives to Sir W. Pulteney’s 
Scottish architect; upon which Mr. Telford left them, saying, “ That if they wished to 
discuss any thing besides the alarming state of the church, they had better adjourn to 
some other place, where there was no danger of jts falling on their heads.” The Vestry 
t^ien proceeded to direct a mason to cut away the injured part of the pillvr, in order to 
underbuild it; and oK the second evening after commencing this infatuated attempt, the 
sexton was alarmed at the fall of lime-dust and mortar when he attempted to raise the 
great bell for a knell on the decease of a parishioner. He left the church immediately, 
and the next morning (9 July 1788 ), while the workmen were waiting his door for the 
church key, the clock struck four, and the vibration produced by the motion of the chime- 
barrel brought down the tower, which overwhelmed the nave of the charch, demolishing 
all the pillars on the north side of it, and shattering tBe rest. It was now perceived that 
the walls and pillara of the church, as is seen in many such ancient structures, consisted 
of d mere outside coating of freestone, the interior b^ng fill^ with a mass of rubbish 
which^rumbled into dust. Among this, an^ in the very heart of the pillars, were found 
stones rudely carved, which were evidently of Saxon sculpture, and had been mins of the 
ancient church, thus applied in building the second church in the reign of Richard 11. 
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I now became regularly employed as the surveyor of an extensive 
county, which from its being intersected by one of the most considerable 
rivers in the Kingdom, with sundry inferior streams falling into it; the 
bridges required for the intercourse of a populous vicinity, are numerous, 
and their maintenance requires a considerable levy of county rates, 
although the greater proportion of them being over the secondary stream.s, 
are of moderate dimensions: but the r^uilding of a Severn bridge is an 
important and expensive undertaking. 

The first of these, of which, as county surveyor, it became my duty to 
furnish a plan, and afterwards to superintend the execution, was across 
the River Severn, at Montford, about four miles west of Shrewsbury, on 
the road to North Wales. At this place the river channel is deep and 
narrow, and its bed and eastern bank are alluvial earth. 


The bridge consists of three elliptical arches, one of 58 feet and two 
of 55 feet span each; it is 20 feet across the soffit,* and the river being 
subject to high floods, considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
foundations ; but, cofferdams -f* being employed, the structure was 


The present church was entirely rebuilt in the interval from 1768 to 1798 , but in a manner 
which does no credit to the taste of the architect. .• 

The catalogue is lamentable of ancient churches which have fallen from want of 
attention, and especially from gfave-digging near the walls and pillars. The middle tower 
of the abbey church of Selby fell in the year 1690 , and destroyed half the church. So 
at Whitchurch (Salop), at Banbury in Oxfordshire, Chelmsford in Essex, and at Great 
ShefTord in Cambridgeshire. The city of Hereford was deprived of ita principal orna¬ 
ment by the fiAl of the west tower and* magnificent west portal of the cathedral, which 
suddenly became a heap of ruins in the year 1781 ; and the workmanship was too 
expensive for modern imitation, although the wdfet end of the cathedral has been decently 
restored by a good architect. *** 

* The soffit is the under-surface or ceiling (so to speak) of the arch, across which, as 
across the roadway and parapets, is, in iact,^the breadth of the bridge. • 

f A cofferdam consists of two rows of piles, each row boarded strongly inside, and thereby 
resisting outward pressure when filled with earth, which, being well rammed and consoli- 

£ 2 
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rendered sufficiently secure. The whole is built of red sandstone, 
procured from Nessliffie-hill, ebottt' four miles distant; it cost £. 5,800. 
The contractors, Messrs. Carline and Ulley, being experienced workmen, 
it has proved a substantial edifice, having been completed upwards of 
forty years, and remaining quite perfect." Mr. Matthew Davidson was 
resident* superintendent, and (as ever afterwards) well performed his 
duty. [See Plate 5.] 

The next Severn bridge, rebuilt at the expense of the county, is situated 
about ten miles below Shrewsbury, at Buildw&s, on a road leading to 
Wenlock. The old bridge was probably of the same age as the ruins of 
the adjacent Abbey, which is of Norman architecture, probably built by 
Roger de Montgomery, or his immediate successors. 

While the low lands at the base of the Welsh mountains remained 
uninclosed, the floods speedily covered the flat lands, not deeply, but to 
a great extent of surface, and drained gradually off; but after these 
lands were embanked, and the floods were thus confined to the natural 
channel, they rose in it to a greater height, and passed off with greater 
velocity than formerly; this not only affected the bridges, but was 
injurious to the navigation, as affording too much water at one season, 
at another not enough. 


dated, is impenetrable by the surrounding wate^. ' In a space thus protected, bridge piers 
are founded on a timber platform, supported by pilings In small or shallow rirers, the whole 
stream is diverted into a side channel during a dry seasbn; and some instances may have 
occurred, besides that of Westminster bridge, where piers have been built on shore, and 
floatM to their final destination,—a hasardoos enterprise, as no accuracy in under-piling 
the platform is thus practicable. A cofierdan) constructed under cifcumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, is described in a subsequent part of this volume, as having occurred at the 
Gloucester Over-Bridge. ^ 
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An uncommonly high l7a5ihavu^;d«itroyed the old Build- 

was bridge, led me to coneiidef % sow; jaode.of bridge>buUding, which 
had been introduced about 2,0. ji^rs before that tinte, when the Coal-; 
brook-dale iron-masters snd the well-known John Wilkinson, with a 
view of increasing theif business, formed the project of making a bridge 
of cast-iron, to supersede a boat ferry across the Severn, near the 
village of Broseley ; the expense to be*defrayed by a joint-stock com¬ 
pany. The iron-masters and architect deserve great credit for intro¬ 
ducing a new material, and for the manner in which they erected the 
great ribs, each of whidi (in a semicircular arch of 100 feet span) 
consists of two pieces only; but they had not disengaged their ideas 
from the usual masonry arch, the form of which in iron is not graceful; 
nor does it ofier sufficient resistance against the pressure of earth 
behind the abutments, which has pushed them forward, and thus raised 
the irdh arch in the middle. The ofiginal design for this bridge 
(which formed an Era in bridge building) was made by Mr. Thomas 
Farnolls Pritchard, an architect resident at Shrewsbury; his grand¬ 
son, Mr. John White, a London architect, has favoured me with the 
perusal of the original documents, dated 17th October 1775, and I 
consider it only justice to the ingenious artist to record his merit 

« 

on this occasion; the bridge was commenced in 1777, and 
Mr. Pritchard died in October of that year. It was constructed",’under 
contract, by Messrs. Reynolds & Darby, iron-masters at Coalbrook-dale; 
the practical operations were conducted by Mr. Daniel Onions. 

a 

In forming the design for Buildwas Bridge, the next bridge of cast-iron, 
I made the arch 130 feet span ; the roadway rested on a very,flat arch 
(the segment of a vely laige circle), calculated to resist the abutments 
(if disposed to slide inwards, as at •Coalbrook-dale), while the flat arch 
was itself sustained and strengthened by an outer arched rib on each 
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side of the bridge, springing lower than the former, and also rising 
higher, indeed, to the top of the parapet railing, thus introducing more 
of the principle of timber trussing than of masonry. Each of the main 
ribs of the flat arch consists of three pieces, and at each junction they 
were secured liy a grated plate, which bonnects all the parallel ribs 
together into one frame; the back of each abutment is in a wedge- 
shape, so as to throw off laterally much of the pressure of the earth; 
under the bridge is a towing-path on each side of the river. This 
bridge was cast in an admirable manner by the Coalbrook-dale iron¬ 
masters, in the year 1796 , under contract with the county magistrates ; 
the total cost £. 6,034. 13. -3. [See Plate 6.] 

Besides Montford Bridge and the Buildwas Bridge already described, 
forty smaller bridges were built under my direction, in the county of 
Salop ; the dimensions of the Water-way as follows :— 

“ Two stone arches, 80 feet span each ; three of iron, 55 feet; one 
of stone, 50 feet; four of stone, 40 feet; two of stone, 35 feet; one 
of iron, 27 feet; two of .stone, 24 feet; nine of stone, 20 feet; and 
16, less than 20 feet span.” 

I shall now proceed to describe two bridges of considerable mag- 
nitudeV built about this time, under my direction; one over the River 

c 

Severn, at the town of Bewdley in Worcestershire, where the old 
bridge being narrow and otherwise defective, and having also been 
injured by the great flood of 1795, the inhabitants applied for an Act of 
Parliament, enabling them to raise ihonQy upon pontage security, and 
therewitlj build a new bridge, btetter adapted to increased intercourse 
and river navigation, and the accomplishing of thuf was intrust^ to me. 
The Streets on each side of the river are upon low ground, the piers and' 
abutments were to be founded upon rock, and good building stone was 
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procured on the banks of the river, a few miles above the town; under 
these favourable circumstances, 1 formed a plan of a stone bridge of 
three river arches, with land arches on the flat ground, for outlet of 
flood-water; the main arches were two of 52 feet and one of 60 feet; 
the breadth across the soffit is 38 feet; the land arches are nine feet 
span. Mr. John Simpson, of Shrewsbury, an eminent mason, built 
this bridge by contract; it was completed in 1798, and remains in a 
perfect state. Cost of this bridge, £. 9,264. [See Plate 7.] 

The other bridge was In Scotland, at Tongueland, near the town of 
Kirkcudbright, over the River Dee, where the tide rises upwards of 

4 

20 feet, the depth at low water being there 10 feet; the banks are high 
and rocky; it was here necessary to cross the river by one arch of 
112 feet span. To support with centering* an arch of this magnitude 
was as Arduous task, the water at an ordinary spring-tide being 30 feet 
in depth, and moving with considerable velocity ; the arch was, how¬ 
ever, successfully turned, without any accident whatever. The rise of 
the arch being considerable, caused high wing walls and deep span- 
drills ; wherefore the mass of wings was perforated, and the pressure 
reduced by narrow arched openings ; in the spandrills (instead of filling 
them with earth) were built a number of longitudinal walls, in fact 
interior spandrills, their ends abutting against the back of the‘’arch- 
stones and the cross walls of each abutment; these longitudinal walls 
are connected and steadied by the insertion of tie-stones, and at 
a proper depth under the roadway the spaces between them are covered 
with flat stones, so as to form a’platform for the road; and in these 

* The centering of an areh is riie timber frame which regulates its form, aqd on wKich 
its weight is supported until the key-stone is inserted at the crown of the arch. Expe¬ 
rience in carpentry trussing is especially necessary to the architect in giving directions, 
safe with regard tnthe future .pressure, and not unjustifiably expensive. 
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spaces are arched openings for occasional examination and repair (if 
ever it become necessary). I have ever since practised this mode, 
in order to lessen the weight incumbent upon large arches, and the 

pressure outward against high' wing walls and spandrills; whereas 

< 

formerly they were filled with soft spongy earth or clay, in consequence 
of which, at the bridge originally built over the North-Loch at Edin¬ 
burgh ,(and also at other places), the side walls have been pressed 
outwards and actually thrown down. The external elevation of 
Tongueland Bridge is turreted and embattled. The total cost of the 
bridge’s immediate approaches was j6.7,7i 6. The foundation-stone 
was laid 28th March 1805; the bridge passable November 1806. 
[^ee Plate 8.] It is worthy of remark, that in the mouth of the 
Kirkcudbright River Dee spring-tides rise 25 feet; whereas at other 
places, round the neighbouring coast of Scotland, spring-tides only rise 
from 14 to 16 feet; the tnimpet-like shape of the sea entrance 
admitting so large a quantity of tide as cannot otherwise dispose of 
itself than by rushing up hill, as in the Firth of Forth, and more 
remarkably in the Bristol Channel. 

About this time, the inhabitants of the town of Biidgenorth, in Shrop¬ 
shire, having determined to rebuild one of their churches, applied to 
me for a design. The situation is on a promontory of red sandstone; 
tigh above the fiver, the great Norman baron, Roger Montgomery, 
built a strong castle, of which some stubborn fragments, sloping from 
their base, manifest attempted demolition by gunpowder explosions; 
adjacent to these is the parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, origi- 

c 

nally, perhaps, the castle chapel. Upon this bold eminence the church 
is placedthe outside is a regular Tuscan elevation ; the inside is as 
regularly Ionic ; its only merit is simplicity and uniformity; it is sur- 
mounted by a Doric tower, which contains the bells and a clock; the 
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extreme length of the church is 124 feet, the breadth 67 feet, and the 
height of tower 115 feet. The total cost £.6,827. 11. 9* [See, Plate 9.] 
The banks of the .River . Severn at Bridgenorth, are generally precipitous, 
and thickly clothed with trees, at intervals mixed with projecting rocks; 
one part of the town occupying the lofty ridge^ while another part stands 
on flat ground on the opposite side of the river; altogether producing 
a very striking effect. 


THE ELLESMERE CANAL. 

[iSee Plate 10.] 

The time was now arrived .when my professional pursuits were to be 
in a grea^ measure changed. Since the Duke of Bridgewater had 
(about the year 1760) introduced Canal navigation, it had made con¬ 
siderable progress in various parts of the Kingdom, and had been par- 
tially*atiopted in Shropshire. Tlie advantages to be derived from this 
mode of conveyance did not escape the attention of the enlightened 
landowners, who aimed at accommodating their rich and thriving 
county with Canal navigation, so as to unite the Rivers Severn, Dee 
and Mersey; for which purpose,^ they caused the levels to be ascer¬ 
tained, and a plan formed; and so eager at that time were the public 
for Canal specuilations, that, at the first general meeting, four times the 

estimated expense was, without*hesitation, subscribed ; and an 'Act of 

• * * . . • 
Parliament was obtained in 1793. 

This project, *in fact, consists of a series of navigation's, under the 

name of the Illlesmere^Canaly^ 80 *called from that town being situated 

^ . • 

near, the centre of operations; and the first meeting being held there, 
the description would be more correct by considering the caijal as pro¬ 
ceeding from the River Dee, in theVale of Llangollen, and passing near 
the towns of Ellesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and the city of Chester, 

F 
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to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey, in one direction; in the second, 
passing through the middle of Shropshire towards Shrewsbury upon 
the Severn; ,and in a third,, proceeding by the town of Oswestry to 
the Montgomeryshire Canal at Llanymynech: in all, including the 
Chester Canal (as now incorporated), about. 103 miles in length. 

In planning a canal along thfe borders of North Wales, and after¬ 
wards on the summit which separates the counties of Salop and Chester, 
advantages in procuring water, and distributing it in the three before- 
mentioned directions, are not wanting; but nlany obstacles, from irre¬ 
gularity of surfaces and deep valleys, were to be encountered. 

When the affair was so far arranged in 1793 as to justify the 
commencement of practical operations, the committee of management, 
composed chiefly of county magistrates,' having, at the quarter Sessions 
and other public meetings, observed that the county works were con¬ 
ducted to their satisfaction, were pleased to propose my undertaking 
the conduct of this extensive and complicated work; and feeling in 

myself a stronger disposition for executing works of. importance and 

< 

magnitude than for the details of house architectvu-e, I did not hesitate 
to accept their offer, and from that time directed my attention solely to 
Civil Engineering. As most of the difliculties which occur in Canal 
niaking must be, overcome by means of masonry and carpentry, my 
previous occupations had so far given me confidence; and in regard to 
earth work, I had the advantage of consulting Mr. Williapi Jessop, an 
experienced engineer, on whose advice J never failed to set a proper 
value. 

# 

The accompanying Map shows «the general outline of this inland 
navigation, and the'several towns and districts accommodated by 
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it; to the northward, it- communicates with the towns of Chester, 
Liverpool and Manchester; to the south, it is connected with the vale 
of the Severn, and eventually with the Port of Bristol, thus affording 
throughout an extensive circuit, the advantage of these great rival ports, 
and promoting mutually the interests of agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, in which .view a navigable communication had become 
urgently necessary, as part of the general system of inland navigation 
by which England is now beneficially divided into many islands, 'with 
ready access to the commodities and traffic of the whole mercantile 
world. 

This Canal leaves the Cheshire shore of the River Mersey, about 
12 miles above Liverpool, at a place now called Ellesmere Port; from 
thence to the city of Chester the distance is 9 miles, and from Chester 
to Nanfwich 20 miles; thus far the canal and locks are made large 
enough to admit barges of 14 feet beam. A Canal from Chester to 
Nantwich was completed in 1776, but from defect of connexion with 
the adjacent country, and from its proximity to the Trent and Mersey 
Canal (which it was not permitted to join), this Canal lay useless until 
incorporated with the Ellesmere Canal in 1805. The perpendicular 
rise from low water at Liverpool to Nantwich is 177 feet. 

From Nantwich to Whitchurch the distance is 16 la^iiles, and the rii?e 
132 feet; from thence, to Ellesmere, Chirk, Ponthy-cysylte, and to the 

River Dee l|.mtles abdve Llangollen (including the Prees branch),.the 

■ . *. * . 
distance is 38i miles, and the. rise only IS feet, in aU 322 feet above 

low water at Liverpool. About Si miles west of Ellesmere, at Frank- 

ton, the canal descends 30 feet, and from thence passes on a level to 

Weston. LluUing Fields in one direction, and in another 101 miles to 

Llanyrnyheoch (with a,fall of 19 feet), where it joins the Montgomery- 
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shire Canal. Except on the associated canal between Elllesmere Port 
and Nantwich, which carries boats of 14 feet beam, the canal locks and 
other works are calculated for. boats of 7 feet beam only.* 


The locks upon this canal are genetally of the usual form [See 
Plate 11], excepting as to their gates; for having,experienced that even 
those made of the best English dak in a few years are subject to decay, 
and that the renewal of them obstructs the navigation, considering 
also that iron abounded in Shropshire, and was more durable than 
timber alternately wet and dry, the uprights and ribs of the large 
lock-gates have for several years past been constructed with that mate¬ 
rial. For locks of 14 feet beam, the lower gates (being in two leaves) 
are cast heads and heels and ribs in separate pieces, with flanches,-!* 
and, being fastened together with nuts and screws, are sheeted with 


* Distance 

Ellesmere Port to Chester - 

AND 

Locks: 

at. 

8 

r* 

6 

T. 

22 

LOCKS 

3 

Chester to Nantwich - 

- 

- 

19 

7 

49 

17 

Bar Bridge to Middlewich - 

- 
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5 
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3 
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• 
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64 

19 
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TO 
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7 
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6 
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- 

3 

2 
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• 
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3 
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Si 


fCast-iroa work, whether ribs or pipe^, or surfoce plsetes, is tastesed togetlur by means 
of flanches Xflanking edges) at right angles with the surface plate or pipe J f f 
these flanches are screwed together by means of suitable holes and screw-bolts in the 
corresppnding flanches; and besides die primary object of*aeaue junction, strength is 
more cheaply attained by these flanches in the case of sur&ce plates, than by uniformly 
thickening the entire plate! 
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wooden planking. For locks of 8 feet 6 inches Tise, the lower pair of 
gates cost £. 102. The upper gates are cast each valve in one piece, 
and cost £. 59. 10. In the narrow 7 feet locks the lower gates are 
also cast as a single valve or leaf, costing £. 58; the upper gate is 
also one leaf or valve only, costiAg £.28. 14.; these prices of the iron 
are computed at £. 14 per ton, delivered at the lock. Some of these 
gates have been in use upwards of 20' years, and show no s 3 nniptoms 
of decay. The application of cast-iron has in one instance on'this 
canal been carried to a still greater extent, nearly opposite to Beeston 
Castle, in Cheshire; whefe a couple of locks, together rising 17 feet, 
having been built upon a stratum of quicksand, were repeatedly un¬ 
dermined, which suggested the idea of constructing the entire locks 
of cast-iron; and this extraordinary application of a new material has 
been successfully accomplished, and answers the purpose [See Plate 11.] 
This m&de, although expensive in the 'first instance, may in similar 
situations be practised with advantage. 

I have given specimens of the lock gates, canal bridges, stop-gates 
and tunnel, for the information of the inexperienced, not that they 
differ from those on other canals, unless in a kind of stop-gate, which 
being drawn across the canal, may be shut in whatever direction the 
water is running. [See Plate 12.] 

P 

4 

In regard to aqueducts, when a canal is carried over a small stream, 
at a sufficient height to admit the water to* pass freely under it, they 

i 

are constructed generally as a bridge of masonry, of sufficient breadth 
to admit a towing-path and puddle * to preserve the water in the canal; 

--- 7 -*------- 

* If thk Tolume were addressed to canal makers only, and not also to the public, 

Puddle,” which is a technical word,denoting water-tight earth, would need no description. 
It is formed by wetting earth to fluidity in an inclosed space, and there turning and working 
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but when the level is so low in regard to the surface of the natural 
stream, as to require an increased head on the upper side, in order to 
force the water through a syphon under the bottom of the canal, much 
care is necessary; the foundations of the piers must be secured by 
platforms of timber and inverted arched, and from them are brought 
up iron ties, which being attached to iron ribs passed over the top of 
the arch, prevent the upward pressure from lifting the whole body of 
the masonry. When a navigable canal is carried over deep or wide 
vallies, an aqueduct becomes a formidable work, and demands all the 
skill of the Engineer. My previous experience of bridge building 
qualified me to conduct works of this description; but as each parti¬ 
cular case requires peculiar treatment. Engineers, by adhering to one 
mode of construction, had sometimes met with serious failures, which 
were not only productive of disgrace to themselves, but involved their 
employers in disappointment and expense: these instances indticed me 
to proceed with caution, and to study with great care the nature of 
each work. 

i 

The Ellesmere Canal being carried for several miles along the base 

1 . 

of the Welsh hills, it was necessary to construct two aqueducts of great 
magnitude, one over the valley of the Ceriog, between Chirk Castle and 
the village of that name, and another ever the River Dee, where it has 
vtorked its way (at some geological date) through the natural ridge 
of earth, which arrested and confined its waters in what is now the 
romantic vale of Llangollen. 

t 

it with a shovel, until it has acquired that alluvial sttfte which experience has shown to 
be requisite: it is then left to settle, and when the water has been evaporated from the 
sediment, a similar stratum of alluvial earth is superadded fnAn time > to time, and thus 
rises vfith the canal bank, in which it fermp a cmicealed wall of earth, impermeable by 
water; in effect, it prev^ts leakage through a canal bank, or any dam or other earth¬ 
work which requires that kind of pr^ution. 
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The Ceriog, or Chirk valley, is 710 feet in width; the banks are 
steep, with a flat alluvial meadow between them, through which the 
river passes. To preserve the canal level,'the surface of its water must 
be maintained at 65 feet above the meadow, and 70 above the water in 
the river. There are 10 arch^, each of which is 40 feet span. The 
first stone of this aqueduct was laid on the 17th June 1796. Previously 
to this time, such canal aqueducts had been uniformly made to retain the 
water necessary for navigation, by means of puddled earth retained by 
masonry; and in order to obtain sufficient breadth for this superstruc¬ 
ture, the masonry of the'piers, abutments and arches was of massive 
strength; and after all this expense, and ev’ery imaginable precaution, 
the frosts, by swelling the moist puddle, frequently created fissures, 
burst the masonry, and suffered the water to escape, nay, sometimes 
actually threw down the aqueducts; instances of this kind having 
occurred even in the works of the justly celebrated Brindley. It was 
evident that the increased pressure of the puddled earth was the chief 
cause of such failures; I therefore had recourse to the following scheme 
in order to avoid using it. The spandrills of the stone arches were 
constructed with longitudinal waljs (as at Kirkcudbright Bridge), in¬ 
stead of being filled 4fith earth, and across these the canal bottom was 
formed -by cast-iron plates at each side, infixed in square stone * 


• 

* Squared stone masonry is often called ashler work, and is opposed to rubble work 
masonry, of which the interior or core of thick walls, or the backing of walls which 
present only one surface to the eye, is composed. Rubble work denotes a mass formed 
of quarried stonqp, more or less irregular, as suits the occasion, and embedded in mortar: 
if in fluid mortar, the stones are small and irregular, and it is called grout-work, which is 
applied in strata or layers, as puddle work alread]^ described. It must be confessed that 
in ancient buildings, the freema^ns, applied this species of economy of labour in 
an inordinate degree, when they*filled supporting columns with careless rubble work. 
The fabulous apples of the Make Asphaltites were not so cruel a deception, (he effect of 
which at St. Ch^’s ChqFch (Shrewsbury) h^ already been told; but freemasons •(be it 
remembered) were hutted by themselves around the edifice in progress, and fed there 
by their employers, until it was finished, and the contract price paid. Thus both parties 
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masonry. Those bottom plates had Ranches on their edges, and were 

secured by nuts and screws at every juncture. The sides of the canal 

were made water-proof by rashler masonry, backed with hard burnt 

bricks, laid in Parker's cement, on the outside of which was rubble 

• . 

stone work, like the rest of the aqueduct. The towing-path had a thin 
bed of clay under the gravel, and its outer edge was protected by an 
iron railing. The width of the water-way is 11 feet, of the masonry 
on each side, 5 feet 6 inches, and the depth of the water in the canal 
is 5 feet. [See Plate 13.] 

By this mode of constVuction, the quantity of masonry is much 
diminished, and the iron bottom plate forms a continued tie, and pre¬ 
vents the side walls from separation by lateral pressure of the contained 
water. There being a quarry of excellent flat bedded rubble-stone 
within a quarter of a mile of the site, and lime-kilns within twtf miles, 
the whole, with the exception of quoins, coping and lining the sides of 
the water-way, which are of ashler masonry, is of rubble work, laid in 
lime mortar; the materials and workmanship equally excellent. The 
edifice was completed in the year IjSOl, and is still in a perfect state; 
the total cost was .£. 20,898. 


M 

This aqueduct is situated in a jfinely wooded valley, having Chirk 

i 

Castle on an eminence immediately above it, with the Welsh mountains 
and Glen-Ceriog as a back ground, and the village of Chirk, with Lord 

i 

Dungannon's seat and extensive woods in an eastern direction; the 
Holyhead road and Ceriog Bridge’ occupying the intermediate space. 
These combined objects compose a landscape seldom surpassed; add 

• t 

t 

had their reasons for expedition; present iame was acquired, and observations (such as 
these) felt to be many (^ehturies remote, were disregarded. We are the more grateful 
for what remains to us of unimpeachable church architecture. 
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to this the boundary line»of-North Wales, with OfFa’s dyke in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity, whereby historical associations, the days of turbulence 
and savage warfare, are recalled .with singular contrast to the blessings 
of domestic union, and well-regulated liberty, which produce an exalted 
grade of civilization manifested in the combined effort of hundreds of 
individuals, who invest their acquired property in making canals and 
other great national improvements. 

About four miles north of Chirk, the aqueduct of Pont-y-cysylte forms 
a still more striking object than that which I have just described. The 
north bank of the River Dee i^t this place is abrupt; on the south side 
the acclivity is more gradual; and here, on account of gravelly earth 
being readily procured from the adjacent bank, it was found most 
economical to push forward an earthen embankment, 1,500 feet in 
length^rom the level of the water-way of the canal, until its perpen¬ 
dicular height became 75 feet; still a distance of 1,007 feet intervened 
before arriving at the north bank, and in the middle of this space the 
River Dee was 127 feet below the water level of the canal, which was to 
be carried over it; therefore serious consideration was requisite in what 
manner to accomplish this passage at any reasonable expense. To lock 
down on each side 50 or 60 feet, by 7 or 8 locks, as originally intended, 
1 perceived was indeed impractitable, as involving serious loss of’Vater 
on both sides the valley, whereas there was not move than sufficient 
to supply the unavoidable lockage and leakage of the summit level. To 
construct an «queduct upon the usual principles, by masonry piers and 
arches 100 feet in height, of sufficient breadth and strength to afford 
room for a puddled water-way, would have been hazardous, and enor¬ 
mously expensive: necessity obliged me therefore to contrive some 
safer and more economical mode of *proceeding. I had about that*time 


o 
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carried the Shrewahuiy canal by a cast-iron trough at about l6 feet 
above the level of the ground; and finding this practicable, it occurred 
to me, as there was hard sandstone adjacent to Pont-y-cysylte, that 
no very serious difficulty could occur in building a number of square 
pillars, of sufficient dimensions to support a cast-iron trough, with ribs 
under it for the canal. After due consideration, I caused a model to be 
made of two piers, a set or compartment of ribs, the canal trough, the 
towing-path and side railing, with all the fianches, their nuts and 
screws and jointing complete. The foundations of the river piers are 
placed upon hard sandstone rock ; those on each bank are either on 
alternating coal strata, or' hard firm gravel. Thus secure of good 
foundations, suitable sandstone for the masonry, the best of iron, a 
satisfactory model of the iron work, and able experienced workmen, 
I proceeded with confidence of ultimate success, although the under¬ 
taking was unprecedented, and generally considered hazardous.' ' 

The height of the piers above the low water in the river is 121 feet, 
their section at the level of high water in the river is 20 feet by 12 feet, 
at the top 13 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. To 70 feet elevation from the 
base they are solid, but the upper 50 feet is built hollow ; the outer walls 
being only 2 feet in thickness, with one cross inner wall; this not only 
places the centre of gravity lower in the pier, and saves masonry, but 
insures good woritmanship, as every side of each stone is exposed. I 
have ever since that time caused every tall pier under my direction to be 
thus built.* ■ The width of the water-way is 11 feet 10 inches, of which 


b 

* Mr. Telford had seen evidence of the weakness of masonry supports which in appear¬ 
ance ijromiMd the utmost durability. The fall of St. Chad's Church, described in a former 
note (p. 26), di^losed to him in a striking manner the structure of its pillars, which were 
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the towing-path covers 4 feet 8 inches, leaving 7 Sect 2 inches for the 
boat; but as the towing-path stands upon iron pillars, under which the 


of great diameter, but merely shells of masonry, filled with dry rubbish; nor indeed is 
such dangerous fallacy confined to ancient edifices, the rubble backing of the piers of 
Westminster Bridge (finished in the year 1745) scarcely supporting itself whenever the 
surface ashler work is removed for occasional repairs. Mr. Telford led the way in pre¬ 
venting much of this kind of fiaud in bridge-building, by substituting longitudinal walls 
under the road-way, instead of filling the space with earth or rubbish; a great improve¬ 
ment, since adopted by all engineers. [iSee p. 27.] And whenever masonry piers are of 
sufficient dimensions to admit of apertures large enough for the convenience of the 
workman, and thereforev also admitting subsequent examination of his workmanship, 
security is thus obtained, far more valuable than the questionable superiority of a solid 
mass, in which the true bearing and connexion of every stone is not of necessity brought 
to a test, as in a bonded wall. • 

Nothing in the history of masonry is more instructive than the duration of the Irish 
Round Towers, which will illustrate the excellent principle adopted by Mr. Telford; 
moreover they afibrd early instance of erecting such lofty buildings from within (avoiding 
the expense of scaffolding), as has recently been practised with decided economy in 
constructing steam-engine chimneys. 

An round tower in some instances exceeds lOO feet in elevation, and they may 
be said to average at 90 feet. Their outward circumference is about 45 feet at the base, 
where the thickness of the wall is from 3 to 4 feet, lessening upwards in a due degree to 
the summit. The expense of such an edifice (if now built) would not exceed £.300 or 
£.400. 

About 120 of these towers are known to have existed in Ireland, and 90 of them still 
remain in various stages of decay, with the exception of a few still perfect, to the very 
coping-stone of the roof. These slender Edifices (some of them) have withstood the wind 
and the'rain and casual Injury during 1000 years; for although the too frequent ex¬ 
aggeration of Irish antiquaries and historians has created very general incredulity, and, 
in consequence, inattention to what is really true of the Western Island and of its com¬ 
parative civilization at an early date, it is highly probable that these towers were bulk in the 
course of 500 years preceding the Norman conquest of England: that they were Christie 
edifices, and in reality the bell-towers of ancient churches, is prdVed by their constant 
connexion with ruined churches and ancient burial-grounds in Ireland; and in Scotland, 
which received Christianity from Ireland, the church of Brechin affords example of a 
round tower aimexed to the south transept, and now entered from it. Over the original 
entrance of this tower (closed with masonry when the church was built, and another door¬ 
way made) is sculptumd, in rude jrelief, the Virgin Mother and her Babe. 

The origin of these towers is fiom the Greek church; and the Turkish ^isciples of 
Mahomet adopted them upder the name of MinaretB^ as convenient for the same pur¬ 
pose of summoning the faithful to prayer, substituting merely the well-trained voice of 
the Mollah for a smalhbell, not permitted by their religion. In the decline of the Con- 
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water fluctuates an4 recedes freely, the boat passes with ease. The stone 
piers are 18 in number, besides the two abutment piers; they were 


stantinopolitan eiqpire, and long before the Turcoman invaders approached the capital, 
civilized occupations fled before them, and Greek architects were employed to adorn 
Italy with the magnificent churches and bell-towers of the middle ages. St. Mark's, at 
Venice, and its adjacent campanile, are perhaps some of the earliest productions of the 
Greek fugitives, who afterwards, in the confidence of their art, not only built round 
towers in Italy, but even built some of them purposely aslope from perpendicular, thus 
striking the mind of the beholder with an incongruous sensation of the known fact of 
their long duration and the appearance of immediate downfal. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that some of the emigrant Greeks were attracted by 
the fame of Ireland, then the learned and the pious, to settle there, and imitate, in suitable 
manner, the parish churches of thejr native land in the East. Egypt, the most conspi¬ 
cuous member of the Greek church, was not likely to be deficient in religious edifices, 
and the most famous of her sainted hermits is distinguished as Simon Stilites, from his 
ascetic residence on the top of a pillar, in fact a round tower, connected with religious 
purposes. All things considered in a subject confessedly obscure, the best conjecture 
will perhaps attribute the date of the Irish round towers to the four or five centuries of 
which the reign of Charlemagne may be taken as the middle point. 

The duration of these slender towers is worthy attention, not only of the antiquary, but 
much more of the architect. The first element of superior durability is seen in the large 
solid basement, or substruction, which was almost unavoidable from the position of the 
door-way at some distance from the ground ; nor could the small diameter of the interior 
have admitted the entrance of timber spars for successive ladders, unless thrust upwards 
from a surface lower than the door-way. Among the 90 towers, which, in various states 
of decay, are still extant in Ireland, there are probably various specimens of the builder's 
art; the generality consist of that kind of careful masonry, called Spauled Rubble; in which 
small stones shaped by the hammer (in default of suitable sthnes at hand) are placed 
in every interstice of the larger stones, so that very little mortar is intermixed in the 
body of the wall, which is raised stage by stage of convenient height; the outside of 
spauled'masonry especially presenting an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supple¬ 
mentary splinters being carefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 

The seemingly rud6 coverings of these towers are perhaps the best, that is, the most 
durable, ever devised by human wit. The arch familiar to the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire, could not be introduced where lateral abutment was impo88^>le, and timber sup¬ 
port was out of the question, so that the overlapping of flat stones vronsolidated by 
mortar into a hollow cone, was perhaps the only resource; and a few of these stone 
roofs still remain surmounted by their cap-stone.—A civil engineer, much connected with 
Mr. Telford’s occasional missions to Ireland, has remarked, that the four windows (or 
narrow loop-holes) of these towers near the summit very exactly accord with the four 
points of the compass; but some of the towers have no more than two such windows; 
some more in number than four. ^ 
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all built to the level of 20 feet, and then the scaffolding and gangways 

were all raised to that level, and the materials being brought from the 

north bank, the workmen always commenced at the most distant or 
■ 

south abutment pier, receding pier by pier to the north bank; and by 
thus ascending from time to time in their work, they felt no more 
apprehension of danger when on the highest, than at first on the 
lowest gangways ; one man only fell during the whole of the operations 
in building the piers, and affixing the iron work upon their summit, 
and this took place from carelessness on his part. 

By referring to Plate 14, tlje general fdrm, and also the details of 
construction, will, be readily understood. This singular aqueduct was 
opened in 1805, and has now been navigated 28 years with facility and 
safety; and thus has been added a striking feature to the beautiful 
vale o^TLlangollen, in which formerly was the fastness of Owen 
Glyndwr, but which, now cleared of its entangled woods, contains a 
useful line of intercourse between England and Ireland ; and the water 
drawn from the once sacred Deva, furnishes the means of distributing 
prosperity over the adjacent land pf the Saxons. 

The whole expense • of the aqueduct, and great embankment, was 
£.47,018; a moderate sum jCs compared with what by any'’mode 
heretofore in practice, it would have cost. 


* Expense of earthen embankment - • 

Masonry - - - 
Iron work - - - 




£• S» da 

- 8,670 16 8 

- 21,162 13.6 1 

- 17,284 17 6 J ■ 


£. 47,018 6 7 
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The following inscription on a cast-iron plate, is inserted in the pier, 
next the south bank of the river. 

The Nobility and Gentry of 
the adjacent Counties,' 
having united their efifOrts with 
the great Commercial Interests of this Country, 
in creating an intercourse and union between 
England and North Wales, 
by a Navigable Communication of the Rivers 
Severn, Dee and Mersey, 
for the mutual benefit of Agriculture and Trade, 
caused the First Stone of this Aqueduct of 
Pont-y-Cysyltb • 
to be laid, on the 25th day of July 1795 ; 

When Rich4bd Mydbleton, gf Chirk, Esq. m. p. 
one of the original Promoters of the 
Eliesmere Canal, 
was Lord of the Manor; and in 
the Reign of Our Sovereign George the Third; 

When the equity of the Laws, and security of Property, 
promoted the general welfare of the Nation; 

While the Arts and Sciences flourished 
under His Patronage, and 
the conduct of civil life was improved 
by His Example. 

This inscription shows by whom, and in what spirit the general pro¬ 
ject originated, and never was a public work carried into effect with 
greater unanimity. 

I 

< • » 

Thomas Telford, f. r. b. l. & e. was Engineer. 

Matthew Davidson was Superintendent of the Work. 

John Simpson and John Wilson executed the Masonry. 

William Hazledine executed the Iron Work. 

‘William Davies made the Earthen Embankment. » 


Upon the canal there are two short tunnels, one 500 yards, and the 
other 200 yards in length, both in the rugged ground between the rivers 
Dee^nd Ceriog ; they are each 14 feet 7 inches high, and 14 feet wide. 
A towing*-path is placed in these tunnels, which covers 4 feet 9 inches, 
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leaving 9 feet 3 inches water-way; but this path standing upon pillars, 
there is little interruption to the water-way and boat. 

The general summit of the canal is supplied by a navigable feeder 

A 

6 miles in length, carried along the bank of Llangollen valley, from the 
river Dee at Llandisilio. To ensure a regular supply during the driest 
part of the seasons, without injury to the mills on the river, the lake 
called Bala Pool, which is 4 miles in length, and situated about 20 miles 
above Llandisilio, is retained at a certain level from the end of winter, 
by means of a regulating weir ; and the water so kept up, is drawn off 
gradually whenever required, for supplying the canal at Llandisilio. 
From the above-mentioned summit, which continues to Chirk, the 
canal descends, by lockage, into the Severn valley in a southern 
direction, and to the rivers Dee and Mersey to the northward. 

Upon and adjacent to the summit level of the canal, along the 
skirts of the hills, are inexhaustible quantities of coal, lime and slate, 
which are now distributed over a great extent of rich agricultural 
country, the increased produce of which, is by the same canal sent to 
Liverpool, Manchester, and the manufacturing districts ; and by it in 
return, groceries, foreign grain, timber, and all articles of commerce 
are brought back for the supply of a wealthy and populous c'duntry 
district. 

Adjacent to the town of Nantwich (where the Ellesmere Canal joins 
the associated Chester Canal) the distance to the Trent and Mersey, or 
Grand Trunk Canal at Middlewich, is only 11 'miles; but.between 
these two canals, although by the 2d and 17th Geo. III. power was 
given to carry a navigable branch* to within 100 yards of the Trent 
and Mersey Canal, absolute junction was prohibited; this branch there- 
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fore remained unexecuted: but in the year 1805, when the Chester 

and Ellesmere Canals were united, and after the Birmingham and Liver- 

0 

pool Junction Canal was commenced, it became evident that the before- 
mentioned prohibition ought to be removed; and by executing that 
branch, a communication opened, by means of the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, and the Duke's Canal, to Manchester. An Act for this purpose 
was obtained in 1826, and the works have been completed. This 
branch is 11 miles in length, with 44 feet fall; the locks are 82 feet in 
length, and 7 feet 6 inches in width ; the canal 16 feet wide at the 
bottom, 36 feet at the water surface, and 3 feet>deep ; and this, as well 
as the Chester . Canal, obtaihs its chief supply of water from the Dee, 
by the feeder which, as already said, skirts along the north side of 
the vale of Llangollen. 

I shall now state the rates of tonnage authorized by the Actf Lut the 
company have thought a rate reduced by . one-third (on an average) 
more advisable, and upon paying the rates thus fixed by the company, 
the canal may he freely navigated. 

% 

Rates of Tonnage. 

For coal, coke, culm, limestone, rock-salt, per ton per mile, lid. 
Freestone, timber, slate, iron-stone, 'lead ore, iron-lead, per ton per 
mile, 2d. r 

All other goods, per ton per mile, 3d. 

Fifty feet of round timber, and 40 of square timber, are taken as a 

I 

ton ; any fraction of a mfle to be taken as a mile, and a fraction 
of a ton exceeding a quarter counted as a qqarter. 

Thes^ rates may be leased by the cbmpany; the^ nfliay be lowered, but 
not; raised higher than what is above specified. 
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Exemptions. 

Dung, soil, marl, ashes or other manure, lime used in the lands 
through which the canal passes; but these exempted articles are not 
to pass any lock unless the water is flowing over the waste weirs. 

The expense of haulage, or conveyance, on this canal, including boat, 
horses and men, is, upon an average, one-halfpenny per ton per mile; 
say 10 d. per boat-load of 20 tons for each mile, exclusive of canal dues. 

V * 

It wajs highly gratifying to me, after the aqueducts and other works 
were completed, the canal ma(j[e generally navigable, and the accounts 
finally closed, to' receive the following testimonial from the committee 
of management; it was printed' and circulated. in their last General 
Statement, in November 1^5 :— 

Having now detailed the particulars relative to the Canal, and the ctrcum- 
stances of the concern, the Committee, in concluding their report, think it hut 
justice due to Mr. Telford to state, that the works have been planned with great 
skill and science, and executed with much economy and stability, doing him, as 
well as those employed by him, infinite credit, 

(signed) BItIDOEWATER.** 

THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. • 

[See Plate 15.] 

After having been for ten years employed upon the Ellesmere Canal, 
and others of less importance^ political circumstances occurred which 
led to my connection with a work of unusual magnitude. 

France having by successful aggressions arrayed the whole of Europe, 
and especially the Northern Powers, in combination against her great 

H 
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maritime rival, and there being no naval station of any consequence, 
either in the north of England, the whole coast of Scotland, or the north¬ 
west of Ireland, the enemy had it in his power to annoy those parts from 
the North Sea, by passing round the Orkneys; whereby the Commerce 
of a considerable portion of the United Kingdom frequently suffered 
serious losses; these circumstances, and a desire to give employment 
to the Highlanders of Scotland, the urgency of which was at that 
time much pressed upon Government, caused the subject to be taken 
info serious consideration; and enlarged views were opened by the 
description of the singular valley, called the Great Glen of Scotland, 
which, commencing between the promontory of Burgh-Head in Elgin¬ 
shire, and Cromarty, passes through a succession of sea-inlets and fresh¬ 
water lochs (lakes) to the southern extremity of Cantyre, a distance of 
200 miles, and in nearly a strait direction between the Naze of Nor- 
way and the north of Ireland. The whole of this extensive valley, with 
the exception of about 22 miles, being occupied by navigable waters, 

> and the excepted space by a navigable canal, saves upwards of 500 
miles of dangerous navigation, as compared with that by the Orkneys 
and Cape Wrath. Ships of war, we^e this track open to them, might 
in two days,, from a station at Fort George near Inverness, reach the 
north-of Ireland. 

• ' V. 

1 

This remarkable valley has been noticed ever since the time of the 
Romans. In the curious map by Richard of Cirencester, composed in 
the 14th century, and founded upon Ptolemy'’s tables,‘a continued 
canal is represented along the whole vaHey, between the east and west 
seas, perhaps from the fleet of discovery sent by Agricola having seen 

the’ deep-sea inlets on each side of the island,.*, 

• ■ .. ■ - ■ - _ 

i 

* This IB nQt a fit pla^e for discuBBing the antiquarian queBtioDi whether the map of 
Richard 6t Cirencester is genuine, or an ingenious fiction by Bertram; whose notea on 
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That this valley has always been deemed an important position for 
the command or protection of the Highlands, is 'evident from the old 
castle of Inverlochy, that of Urquhart, the Vitrified Forts, and the 
modem establishment of Fort-William, Fort-Auguslps and Fort-George, 

being all placed in it. 

At last this remarkable valley attracted the attention of the Com¬ 
missioners of Forfeited Estates, who in 1773 employed the justly cele¬ 
brated James Watt to examine and report his opinion whether it was 
practicable to open a navigable communication between the several 
lochs and the tideways of the epstem and western seas; when that able 
Engineer reported in the affirmative, and recommended a canal of 
10 feet depth of water; but the forfeited estates being restored in 1784, 
the projected navigation was neglected. 

In the year 1801, for the reasons already assigned. Government 
employed me to survey the coasts of Scotland, also the interior of . 
the country, and report generally as to their present state, and wha,t 
improvements were most advisable. The result of my investigations 
comprehended the establishment of naval stations, improving or creating 
ports, constructing roads, building bridges, and opening a navigable 
communication along the GreafGlen of Scotland, by the Caledonian 
Canal.* • 

This Report was laid before Parliament by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury (now Lord Bexley), .a promoter personally and officially of 

• 

the alleged text of his author and on the map, which is boldly ascribed to Roman origin, 
sufficiently prove his intimate knowledge of ancient British geography, add refer to 
authors of unquestxonabfe authenticity. 

* See Appendix [B.], T. Telford's Report, dated 15th March 1803, Caledonian Canal. 
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every scheme for ihe good of his country. The several propositions, 
after full and laborious investigation, terminated in establishing two 
Boards of Parliamentary Commissioners, one for making roads and 
bridges in the Highlands, the other for the Caledonian Canal; I was 

C 

honoured with the confidence of both,' and shall first discuss what 
relates to the Caledonian Canal.* 

Mukray Firth. 

On the eastern side of Scotland, and nearly opposite to the entrance 
of the Baltic Sea, is the extensive bay called the Murray Firth, near 
the bottom of which is the- commodious Harbour of Cromarty on the 
west side ; and the Murray Firth terminates at the inlet of the Beauley 
Firth, defended by Fort-George, within which and Channery Point is 
a well-protected roadstead, with 3 to 10 fathoms water. This, with the 
adjacent bay or rather harbour of Cromarty, as an auxiliary,’"fbrms a 
very perfect and secure station for a squadron of small ships of war, or 
for trading vessels, whether bound to or coming from Ireland, or the 
western coast of England, by means of the Caledonian Canal, as con¬ 
nected with the North Sea or the Baltic. 

r 

9 

Description of the Caledonian Canal. 

About ten miles within Fort George, and one mile to the north-west 
of the mouth of the river Ness, the tideway of the Beauley Water is 
from 5 to 7 fathoms deep, and here, at the fishing village of Clachna- 
charry, is the entrance of the Caledonian Canal. In order to secure an 
entrance for vessels of 20 feet draught of water, at the top of neap tides, 
it was necessary, from the flatness of the shore, to place the tide-lodi 
400 yards from high-water mark, at the end of &n embankment; and 

- i -^^— - 1 - 1 _ 

I . 

* See Appendix'[C.], List of Coaunissioiiers. See also Act STth Jaly 1803. 
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in constructing this lock, very considerable difficulties occurred, which 
will be afterwards described. I shall here only observe, that this sea 
or tide-lock is 170 feet long in the chamber, and 40 feet wide, and that 
its rise is 8 feet; from this lock the canal is formed*by artificial banks, 
upon a flat mud shore, until it reaches high-water mark at Clachna- 
charry, where another lock of similar dimensions is placed upon hard 
mountain clay. Immediately to the south of this, is formed a basin or 
floating dock, 967 yards in length, and 162 in breadth; its area is 
about 32 English acres. It is furnished with a wharf-wall and ware- 
house at the south end, and its ample dimensions produced earth by 
excavation for its own banks, and also for supporting the adjoining 
locks, instead of having recourse to back-cutting.* 

At the south end of this basin, the great north roarl passes over a 
swing bridge, and adjacent to it are the four united Muirtown locks, 
each 180 feet long and 40 feet wide, which together rise 32 feet, lifting 
the canal to the level of the surface water of Loch Ness, when in its 
ordinary summer state. From the top of these locks, the canal, 50 feet 
wide at the bottom, 20 feet deep, apd 120 feet at surface water, is carried 
by easy bends in the Tear of the insulated hillock of Tomnahuric, to the 
river Ness at Torvaine, where, by reason of a precipitous bank, the canal 
is constrained to occupy the former bed of the river, a new channel 
being made for it by removing the opposite bank, which at thte same 
time produced earth for separating the river and canal; a great work, 
more than half a mile in length. The same kind of difficulty, but less 
in extent, is overcome in the same manner twice before the canal enters 

the small Loch of Doughfour, (six miles from Clachnacharry,) by a 

— - . - . “ ■■■ _ . . . . 

* Where the water-level is such that the excavation of a canal does not fumislueartli 
enough for its own banks, recourse is had to the nearest earth behind the base of the 
banks; and this excavation is called back-cuttbg. 
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regulating lock 170 feet long and 40 feet wide, actually placed in the 
old channel of the river Ness, which in this place was heretofore sepa¬ 
rated into a double stream by an island of gravel. Such a situation 
points out the difficulty of keeping an extensive lock-pit free from the 
influx of river water, the ordinary level of which was 20 feet above the 
necessary excavation. Mr. Davidson’s incessant attention was necessary 
and conspicuous during this unusual operation in the years 1813 and 
1814, as well as that of Messrs. Simpson, Cargill & Rhodes. 

i. 

Between the small Loch of Doughfour and the outlet of Loch-Ness 
at Bona Ferry, the river has been deepened, chiefly by a dredging 
machine. Loch-Ness is about 22 miles in length, no where less than 
a mile in breadth; in depth varjdng from 3 to 129 fathoms, (a greater 
depth than is found between the Murray Firth and the Baltic Sea) its 
direction is strait, with several small bays of moderate depth, aftbrding 
good anchorage, as at Urquhart, Invermorrison, and Port-Clare on the 
north side; and at Dores, the fall of Fyers, and the Horse-shoe on 
the south side. 

I 

At the south-west end of the Loch stands Fort-Aligustus, on the north 
side of which the river Oich enters the Loch where the canal leaves it, 
crosses the glacis, and at the back of the village ascends 40 feet, by 
means of five connected locks, each 180 feet in length; from thence it 
passes along the south side of the river to the north-east comer of 

I 

Loch-Oich.* In this distance of about five miles is the''K 3 rtra lifting 


* The lameness of sound in English pronunciation of the words Lock^ for raising the 
levcfl of a canal,—and Loeh^ a lake, is somewhat perplexingin describing, or speaking 
of the,,Caledonian Canal, where bo^ words ^*o often occur, the most intelligible precept 
for oral distinction, may be deduced from the Irish manner of writing the word Lochf 
always Loygh, and pronouncing it gutturally, as if ending withyi' 
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lock, and a regulating lock, each 170 feet long, and 40 feet wide, and 
the channel of the river has been changed in two places; the breadth 
of Loch-Oich is inconsiderable and irregular; in some parts it requires 
deepening by dredging, especially where the river Garry fells in from 
the north, draining the whole of Glengarry, and having in its course 
Loch-Garry 6 miles in length, and Loch-Quoich 10 miles; the summit 
supply of water for the Caledonian Canal is therefore abundant. 

Between the western end of Loch-Oich and the east end of Loch- 
Lochy, a distance of about two miles, the surface of the ground is 
about 20 feet above the water level, and, the depth of the canal water 
being 20 feet, there is 40 feet depth of cutting. Near Loch-Lochy are 
two locks, a regulating lock, and a lifting lock ; the difference between 
the surface of the water in these two locks (although Loch-Lochy has 
been raisetl 12 feet) is nearly 10 feet. 

At the south-west end of Loch-Lochy (which is 10 miles in length) 
there is a regulating lock as usual, and the canal is carried over rugged 
ground along the north-west side o^ the river Lochy, its line intersected 
by one considerable river, and by several mountain streams; the ordinary 
level of Loch-Lochy is continued along the canal to within one mile of 
Loch-Eil, where are eight connected locks, each 180 feet long, and 
40 feet in width, and together falling 64 feet; * from thence the canal 
is continued on a level to Corpach, where are two connected locks, 
felling 15 feet^ an^ a single sea-lock entering the tideway of Loch-Eil. 

The sill of this last-mentioned lock was laboriously excavated in rock, so 

• * 

* . I ■ ■ ■ ■■■ . — .■■■■■ I ■ . . .1 I I , I ^ 

* This great chain of locks near the south-west entrance of the canal from Loch-£iI, 
was finished in the year 1819, and forms a of masonry, 600 yards in length, quite 
unparallelled in canal operations. These eight locks, each rising 8 feet, were not inaptly 

named by the workmen, Nq^iune*s Staircase, 
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as to ensure a depth of 20 feet of water at high water of an ordinary 
neap-tide. The operations which were necessary in making this lock 
were entirely dissimilar, but not much less difficult than those at 
Clachnacharry, 

The connection with the tideway being to the westward of the general 
line of the valley, and at the rectangular turn of Loch-Eil towards 
Fort-William, a well-sheltered roadstead and good anchorage are here 
obtained. Loch-Elil and the Linnhe-Loch are inlets of the West Sea, 
and the latter joins the usual channel of navigation south of the Sound 
of Mull. 

D 

The navigation by the Caledonian Canal between the two seas was 
opened at the latter end of 1823; the eastern district had previously 
been navigated three years. 

The Caledonian Canal locks are not only constructed on an unusually 
large scale, but, in consequence of localities, they affiord useful informa¬ 
tion to the practical engineer; of this, the most important instances 

i 

are, (1.) The sea-lock at Clachnacharry; (2.) The sea-lock at Corpach; 
(3.) The locks at Fort-Augustus; (4.) The magnitude of fabric of the 
before-mentioned eight connected locks:—And, the facilities of inland 
' navigation, inched inland navigation itself, principally depending on 
lockage, or the means of raising or depressing a floating vessel to a 
different level of water, 1 trust I shall stand excused if I preface any 
description of the series of the largest locks ever yet constructed, by 
riarrating as clearly as 1 can tke progress df this important invention. 

• . 

1 

A liver, in its Qatural current, is more or less deep from circumstances 
which need not .here be described, and its navigation is usually impeded 


and are worthy of attention. 
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by shallows and rapids; inconveniences which the ingenuity of man has 
striven to overcome, ever since his boats became too large and too 
heavy for portage, as is still in use for conve 3 rance by canoes in the 
North American fur trade. 

The first expedient which occurred was to thrust the boat as nearly 
as possible to the rapid, and having well fastened her there, to await an 
increase of water by rain; and this was sometimes assisted by a 
collection of boats, which, by forming a kind of floating dam, deepened 
the water immediately above, and threw part of the rapid behind 
themselves. This simple expedient was still in practice at Sunbury, on 

i 

the river Thames, since the beginning of the present century; and 
elsewhere the custom of building bridges almost always at fords, to 
accommodate ancient roads of access, as well as to avoid the difficulty 
of founding piers in deep water, afforded opportunity for improvement 
in navigating the rapid formed by the shallow water or ford; for 
a stone bridge may be formed into a lock or stoppage of the river by 
means of transverse timbers from pier to pier, sustaining a series of 
boards called paddles, opposed to^ the stren^h of the current, as was 
heretofore seen on the same river Thames, where it passes the city of 
Oxford at Friar Bacon's Bridge, on the road to Abingdon, Such paddles 
are there in use to deepen thfe irregular river channels above'"that 
bridge; and the boat or collected boats, of very considerable tonnage, 
thus find passage upwards or downwards, a single arch being occasionally 
cleared of its paddles, to afford free passage through the bridge. 

In this sense of the word, the arches of old London Bridge were 
designated as locks^ soihe of the widest of them being purposely closed 
up to low-water mkrk by sheet-pinng, which (with the sterlings of 
frame-work, filled with rubble stones for protection of the piers,) retained 
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the river .for some hours navigable to Richmond at high water, some 
times quite to Kingston. 

t 


The next degree 

at first called for distinction pound-locks,, wherein water is impounded 
between upper and lower gates, for the reception of the boat; and these 
pound-locks, improved by modem accuracy with side walls and 
convenient sluices, have not only rendered the Thames and most of our 
other English rivers navigable, but, by economizing the water requisite 
for the transit of boats shaped to the lock, have given rise and scope to 
canal navigation; that is, to water carriage, where no river or stream 
existed or does exist. 


of improvement was the introduction of modem locks, 


I shall now return to the Caledonian Canal, first calling my reader's 
attention to the obvious advantage of this expedient over the inclined 
planes, which custom, unconquerable in China, still retains on their 
great rivers, and on the magnificent canals connected with them, 
throughout that extensive empire. 

The shore of Loch-Beauley at Clachnacharry has already been described 
as being very flat, so that it was necessary to carry the Canal, by 

I 

artificial embankments, 400 yards beyond high-water mark, where the 
shore consisted ef soft mud, into which an iron rod could be easily 
thrust 55 feet; it seemed impracticable to enclose by a wooden cofler- 
dam, a space for a lock 170 feet long and 40 feet wide, with the 
necessary recesses and wing walls; the .elasticity of the mud preventing 
the usual process of pile-driving, by a rebound after every stroke of the 
engine; therefore it became necessary to adopt’ a new method, one at 
wluch' 1 had not ^own. to have been elsewhere practised. 
Abundance of heavy mountain clay being found in the base of the hUl 
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immediately above high-i^vrater m{u*k, an iik>n railway was laid down, 
and the two banks of the canal were thus carried out from the shore 
into 20 feet depth of water at an ordinary neap-tide; and on 
approaching the site of the future sea-lock, these banjis were united 
into one mass, and were thus pushed considerably beyond the extent 
which the actual lock would occupy; thus the weight of the incumbent 
mass of clay compressed the mud, and squeezed out the water. Upon 
this large mound a quantity of stone (afterwards used in the building) 
was laid, and the whole suffered to remain for about six months; 
during which time the mass had sunk about 11 feet, this being from 
time to time ascertained by a* spirit-level, from a mark on the shore. 
After feeling assured that no further sinking would take place, the 
pressure sustained being much greater than that of the masonry of 
the intended lock, the stones were removed, and a lock-pit was 
excavated in the solid mound; a' chain-pump worked by six horses, 
kept the pit clear of water till its depth was 15 feet; at that time 
a steam-engine of nine horse power was erected, which commanded 
the water; and the excavation was completed in June 1811. Before 
penetrating 30 feet below the level of high water, at ordinary spring- 
tides (as was necessary for the foundation work), the compressed mud 
had been removed to the depth of eight feet, and the small portion of 
water which filtered through the surrounding mound of earth (in which 
puddle walls had been carried up) was conducted in sniall gutters along 
the surface edge of the compressed mud, to the pump-well. , As soon 
as the lock-pit was excavated, rubble-stone masonry was laid in 
water-lime mortar, to the thickness of ^wo feet, in the middle of the 
lock-chamber, increasing to five feet thick on each side; upon “this, the 
inverted arch of square masonry was laid, and the side walls were 
founded; after which the chamber-walls, counterforts, recesses and 
wing-walls were regularly carried up. The maspnry in the bottom part, 

1 2 
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was worked in short lengths of about six yards, to 'prevent the 
compressed mud from again softening and rising up in the newly 
compressed space. This mud was readily penetrated by piles; but 
whenever the strokes of the pile-driver ceased during a few hours, no 
power could drive them further in, or draw them out. The masonry of 
the lock was successfully completed in 1812, 'the rise being 6 feet 
8 inches; the gates were then hung, and the lock has been constantly 
worked, remaining always in a perfect state. This plan of compressing 
the mud, sinking the lock-pit in it, and when the lock was completed 
removing the mountain clay from the entrance, was invented and 
adopted from the necessity of the case, and was found, upon calculation, 
to have been less expensive than any cofferdam, even had that usual 
expedient been practicable. 

At the western end of the canal, at Corpach, the construction of the 

sea-lock required very different consideration, inasmuch as it was found 

necessary to connect the canal with the tideway of Loch-Eil, on the 

north side of a rock, situated beyond high-water mark, and covered at 

three-quarters flood, and the lock wgs to be advanced into the sea far 

enough to admit of the entrance sill being laid upon the rock, and so that 

there might be 21 feet of water upon it at the high water of neap-tides. 

« 

For this purpose a water-tight mound', faced with rubble stones, was 

i 

carried from the ‘shore, beyond the extremity of the lock-pit; between 

these mounds a wooden cofferdam was constructed. The clearing away 

« 

of the gravel and mud and sand, the fixing the main piles, and placing 

the wooden frames securely iq their proper places, were operations of 

< 

considerable difficulty, and worthy of record, for the benefit of those who 
may be engaged in similar expensive works ; I have therefore given the 
details in the Appendix (D.), in which occasion is taken also to insert 
two or three remarkably incidents connected with the Caledonian Canal. 
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In the middle distiiety/cit FoitrAugustiis, the ground upon which the 
five connected locks are placed* consisting , of loose river gravel, and 
the lower-lock' reqairing its entrance sill .to be fixed 20 feet under the 
surface of. the lowest summer level oi Loch-Ness, presented no common 
difficulty; and as* moreover, the river Oich occupied the intended site 
of the lower lock, these circumstances rendered the construction of the 
locks an’ arduous undertaking; but, there being no alternative as to 
situation, these physical difficulties were to be encountered, and I lost 
no time- in proceeding with the work. The first operation, in the year 
1814, was to turn the river Oich entirely to the north side of a small, 
low, river island, with an intention to occupy 'what was formerly the 
river channel with the three lower locks. By means of a small steam- 
engine of six horse power, a trial-pit was sunk to the depth of 18 feet, 
when the water overpowered an engine of twenty horse power; a pump- 
well was then begun, and an engine of thirty-six horse power was placed 
on it, which commenced working in August 1816, and the excavation 
of the lowest lock-pit was carried on with much energy, until stopped by 
the winter floods of the river Oich. Early in the year 1817» operations 
were resumed, and during the summer and autumn the masonry of the 
lock bottom and wings, also of the forebay, was securely placed; and in 

order more effectually to command the water, I directed a third engine 

• * • * ♦ * * 

of about nine horse power (which had been in use at the Clachnacharry 

sea-lock) to be erected; and when the excavation w*as more than 25 
feet under the level of the surface of Loch-Ness, the gravel was so open 
that all the \;hree engines were required to keep clear the pit, and no- 
cofletdam could be so placed £* to render any assistance. 

.Under the inverted ’arches and side walls of the lock chamber, riibb’le- 
stone masonry (as kt Clachnacharry) was laid; but it was here placed 
upon .and mixed with abundance of moss, in order to prevent the sand 
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from being forced upwards through the lock4)ottom from the interstices 
of the coarse open gravel. At the latter end of the working season of 
1818, the whole masonry of the lowermost lock had been built; also the 
inverted arch, and 14 feet of the side walls of the second lock; likewise 
the inverted arch, and six feet of the walls of the third lock: so that, 
unless for afterwards putting up the lock-gates, there was no further 
occasion for employing steam-engines at Fort-Augustus. 

f 

These three locks being an extreme case on a large scale, 1 have 
considered it my duty to record thus much in detail all the means 
employed, in hope that such particular description may prove useful to 
practical engineers, and also to impress on them, from my experience, 
tiiat after the principal engineer has decided upon the most advisable 
outline of operations, very much depends upon judicious workmanship, 
and attention to practical suggestions; so that, in the cases here described, 
not a small portion of the success is due to Messrs. Simpson mrd Cargill, 
at Clachnacharry and Fort-Augustus, and to Messrs. Simpson and 
Wilson, (chiefly the latter) at the sea-lock and other locks at Corpach, 
and all the other works in the wester;! district of the canal. 

Having described the canal line generally, also the foundation of the 
three most difficult locks, and having given plans of a single lock [see 
t^lates 21 and 22], 1 have only to add, that on the eastern side of the 
summit, the excellent sand-stone frpm Redcastle, on the north shore of 
Loch-Beauley, was used in all the outside facing work at Clachnacharry, 

and for all the principal stones at Fort-Augustus; but for all the backing 

• 

at the former place, and the body of the work at the latter, laminated 
^d indurated schistus was procured adjacent to* the site of the locks, 
apd some granite was used at the sdmmit. For the A^orks on the eastern 
and middle districts, good water-lime was procured from Lord Elgin's lime- 
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works on the shore of the Firth of Forth) above the Queensferry. For 
the use of the western district, the stone for the locks at or near Corpach 
was procured from'a quarry of highly indurated schistus on the shore of 
Loch-Ell, about four miles west of Corpach. This quarry^even furnished 
stone sufficiently good for outside work, and the adjacent hill produced 
a sort of coarse porphyry for backing; the hollow quoins and coping- 
stones are of sand-stone from the Clyde, and excellent water-lime was 
found in the island of Lismore, in the Linnhe-Loch, about ^0 miles from 
Corpach. Sand was procured from the shores of the fresh-water lochs 
on each side the summit. 

The lock-gates [Plates 16, 17, 18] were made of English oak; but 

timber in sufficient quantity, of the scantlings required, and of sound 

quality, was not to be procured, although exorbitant prices had been paid 

for the sea-lock gates of that material. I therefore was by necessity led to 

employ cast-iron of the form and dimensions shown in the same Plates. 

For the eastern district, the iron-work (heads, heels and bars) was cast 

and fitted at Messrs. Jessop’s iron-works, at Butterly in Derbyshire, and 

sent by canals to Gainsborough on, the Trent, and from thence by sea to 

Inverness; and afterwards (when the canal became so far navigable) to 

Fort-Augustus. For the western district, the iron-work was cast and 

fitted at Mr. Hazledine’s foundry, near Pont-y-Cysylte, in Denbighshire, 

sent by the Elllesmere Canal to Chester, and from fhence by sea to 

Corpach. Thus the work was regularly supplied, to the extent of 14 

locks on the west side, and 13 locks on the east side of the summit; 

The timber sea-lock gates were made,, and those of iron were fitted, 

planked and hung, under the able superintendence of Mr. Thomas Rhodes. 

% 

The bridges (except the foot-bridges on the lock-gates) are cast-iron 
turn-bridges, the horizontal movement of which experience has proved 
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to be more convenient than that of the drawbridge.* The mountain 

streams, though sometime descending in torrents, did not, in general, 

% 

require large aqueducts. In one instance a considerable stream (the 
Loy) crosses the canal under three small arches, and an extensive 
embankment. There is one let-off or outfall between Corpach and Loch- 
Lochie, at Strone. [<See Plate 21.] It consists of three sluices, each 
four feet broad and three feet high; the sills are on the level of the 
canal bottom, and the inside faces at the water-surface, are ranged with 
the bank-line; the water, when issuing from the triple sluice, falls nine 
feet before it strikes the rock over which it tumbles, and creates an 
inundation over the flat land which her^ intervenes between the Une of 
canal and the river Lochie. No artificial cataract exceeds the fury and 
the foam with which this issues from its rocky cavern. The frames and 
sluice-doors are of cast-iron, the working parts are faced with copper, 
the sluice-doors are raised and lowered by rack-work, enclosed in cast- 
iron cylinders placed above the centre of each, and rising one foot above 
the surface of the canal when full. The effect of this let-off in lowering 
the canal, is as follows: the length operated on is 6 miles; when there 
is 10 feet water in the canal, it is 5Q feet wide at the bottom, and 80 
feet at the surface, and the three sluices, when fully opened, lower the 
water as follows: viz. 
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* ^or the details of machinery and utefi^.eniplojttd; craneS| waggons and the like, 
see Plates 19 and 20. 
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In other r^pects, this canal differs ffrom others chiefly by its dimen¬ 
sions, which, in deep cutting, embanking ayd linings, created a great 
expense. 

, The fresh-water lakes in the line of this navigation, although advanta¬ 
geous, as forming 37 i miles of its length, yet, by causing eight junctions, 

created much labour and expense, and great difficulty to the engineer. 

» 

By means of dredging-machines, these entrances, as well as the shallows 
in Loch-Oich, have been cleared, so as to admit vessels drawing 15 feet 
of water; but in sundry places a further excavation of 5 feet is required, 
in order to obtain 20 feet, aa originally intended, and for which the 
canal, with its locks and bridges, is adapted. 


I have explained in the Appendix (K) why the construction of this 
great wo]^ has occupied so many years, and also nominally cost nearly 
double the sum at which it was originally estimated. The chief cause was 
the unprecedented warfare in which all Europe was involved during the 
time the works were in progress; the value of materials and labour rising 
from 30 to 50 per cent., so that thqsum annually granted remaining the 
same, only one-half the quantity of work could be annually performed. 


The total expenditure, from*the commenceiAent in 1803 to 'May 
1829, was,—viz. • 


£. 

- 652,494 
68,099 


For work performed by contract and measure 

Ditto , - - - - day-work - - - - , 

£.720,593 

Expenses of management, in'timber, machinery, shipping,^51 755 


land purchased, &c. &c. - - - - 

There had been received up to Max 18^9 - 

Rent of land and houses . . - 

Canal dues 


£.982,359 


£.6,369-« £ 20,300 
14,941 / 


K 




fi6 CALEDONIAN CANAL—ITS PRIMARY OBJECT. 

Previously to the canal being made, strange opinions existed respecting 
the violence of the winds, and their blowing for several months in the 
same direction along the valley; and therefore, witb a view of ascertaining 
facts, registers .were kept at each end and in the middle of the valley, in 
which was noted, (1.) The direction of the wind in the valley; (2.) The 
direction of the clouds; (3.) The description of • weather; (4.) The 
strength of the wind. This statement being partly printed in the 
Annual Reports of the Commissioners, shows that ■ the winds are more 
variable in^this valley than in the open sea, and not: more violent; and 
for upwards of seven years this navigation has beeniused at all seasons, 
without any accident taking place; and. as to facility of transit, steam- 
packets and even smling-vessels have passed from sea to sea in 24 
hours ; and Inverness has become accessible from Glasgow with entire 
facility and regularity of passage. 

4 

Thus, this great and difficult work, performed in twenty years, in 

a remote district, and under a variety of other disadvantages, is proof 

of what may be accomplished by judicious arrangement and steady 

perseverance; but it must be acknowledged with regret that the 

Caledonian Canal has not accomplished its primary and national object, 

in facilitating the conveyance of Baltic timber to the western ports of 

Great Britain and to Ireland. The hostility of the northern nations of 
< 

Europe interrupted our commerce with the Baltic, and iii the year 1806 

caused the British Government to permit the importation of timber, 

« 

duty-free, from Canada, during two years prospectively. This per¬ 
mission was prolonged for a [ike term in 1808, 1810, .1812, '1814; 
and when at length peace arrived, the capital invested in the Canadian 
timber trade was successfully pleaded in Parliament as a good reason 
for continuing a duty almost pi^hibitory on Baltic timber, the pnee 
of such timber having been nused from 2 s. 6 d. to 7 s. per cubic foot. 
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Thus the expense incurred in making the Caledonian Canal became 
of no avail; a trifling natitmal detriment, indeed, compared to the vast 
damage inflicted by the compulsory substitution of bad timber in place 
of good timbeor for all the many purposes to which deal-balk is con- 
vertible. The separation of Canada from the mother country may 
perhaps hereafter remedy this evil. 


THE GLASGOW, PAISLEY AND ARDROSSAN CANAL. 

In the year 1804, after making arrangements for the progress of the 
Caledonian Cabal, I was requested by the Earl of Eglinton, and others, 
to examine a project for making a canal from the city of Glasgow to 
Saltcoats, on the northern shore of the Bay of Ajo^hire (and eventually 

to Ardrossan), passing near the manufacturing town of Paisley;. the 
promoters of this scheme having observed that from Glasgow to Port 

Glasgow'and Greenock, the river Clyde was so shallow as to oblige 
large vessels to tranship into lighters their cargoes 20 miles below the 
city. It is also evident that the river below Greenock turns southward 
at nearly a right angle, which was frequently the cause of detention by 
contrary winds; while by the shapp and practicable level of the country, 
the distance between Glasgow and Ardrossan by Paisley was not 

The length of the intended canal from Glasgow to Ardrossan is only 
31 miles; in its course it passes through the manufacturing districts of 
Paisley, Johnstone, Lochwinnock, Kilwinning and Saltcoats, and thus 
has a dense population along its whole line, its summit level being only 
110 feet above the level of the sea, in the bay of Ayr. At the request 
of the parties concerned, I caused a correct survey of the line to 
be made, and thereupon formed a’plan for a navigable canal. [See 
Plate 22.] 


greater than that between Greenock and Glasgow 
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The -intercourae between Glasgow, Paisley and Johnstone being great, 
I proposed the canal to be upon one level along that distance of 
10 i miles, that it might be without locks, and require water for the 
supply of evaporation and leakage merely. At Johnstone 1 proposed 
to ascend 64 feet to the summit, and on that level to pass through 
a fine valley 19 miles towards the town of Saltcoats, and when arrived 
opposite to it, instead of locking down 110 feet into an inconvenient 
harbour, I carried the line 1 i mile further to a prominent and 
remarkabl* point of the coast, where stood the ruins of the old castle 
of Ardrossan, and where it was possible to fbrm.a commodious harbour 
in such manner that vessels might enter and depart with all winds, 
with immediate sea-room, having also the advantage of an asylum 
harbour (if necessary) at Lamlash, on the opposite coast of the Island 
of Arran. This plan was approved of, an Act of Parliament obtained, 
and the work placed under my direction; it was judged most advisable 
first to work upon the ten miles next Glasgow, because, when completed, 
this might be rendered productive; in this portion much cutting and 
embanking was encountered, and a considerable aqueduct was required 
over the river Cart, at Paisley. At the Glasgow termination is an 
extensive basin, with wharfs and warehouses; another at Paisley, and 
a third at Johnstone. This portion of the canal and its bridges is made 

I 

for passage-boats nine feet wide, which are employed in this populous 

I 

district. ' 

_ c 

The state of Great Britain, and indeed of all Europe, while this 
canal was in progress, was ten(|ing to a general derangement of business, 

A 

so that the proprietors (chiefly manufacturers) found it inconvenient to 
provide money to carry on the other, portions of.the scheme, and the 
canal remainajUnfinisbedi terminatmg at Paisley, between wluch place 
and Glasgow-it is usefolly employed; and the harboui! of.Ardrossan 
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belonging to the Eaxl of Eglintott) his Lordship preferred constructing 
it wholly at his own expense, and keeping it distinct from the canal. 

9 

It is proper to add also, that since the time when ,this canal was 
commenced, the navigation of the Clyde, is so much improved, that a 
canal navigation to Saltcoats is scarcely necessary; the river trustees, 
by constructing alternate jetties half-way across from the banks of the 
river, and> employing a dredging apparatus, having obtained several 
feet additional depth, which enables large vessels to come *up to the 
Glasgow wharfs at the Broomielaw; while the numerous steams 
boats not only disregard every obstacle in the river, but, by towing 
vessels against adverse winds, remove all reasonable complaints as to 
detention. 


This is a striking instance of the risk - which exists in an active nation 
of undertaking any new work which requires much time in completion ; 
for although it may be very hopeful when projected, yet so rapid has 
of late years been the progress of invention, that some novelty is 
frequently introduced which totally alters the case, and interferes with 
former establishments; for instance, no person in 1805 suspected that 


steam-boats would not only monopolize the trade of the Clyde, but 

• • * * 

penetrate into eveiy creek where there is water to float them in the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe, and be seen in every 


quarter of the world, not excepting Africa. 


This canal affords a remarkable instance of the rapid progress of 

invention :•—^The introduction of iron railways, traversed by locomotive 

% 

steam-engines, having’ threatened to supersede the intercourse by navi- 
gable canals, induced aii^enlightened canal proprietor, Mr. Houston, of 
Johnstone, near Paisley, to adopt a scheme entirely opposite to the 
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received opinion respecting the motion of loaded boats upon canals; 
that is to say, he discovered and proved experimentally, that with 
increase of speed the proportion of resistance is not increased, but 
diminished; sp that a loaded boat, moving with a velocity of ten miles 
per hour, requires less tractive force than the same boat moving at the 
rate of five miles this fact, well established, has enabled Mr. Houston, 
for several years past, to work passage-boats between Glasgow and 
Paisley with advantages much beyond the slow pace formerly in use; 
but while this new mode of conveyance was proceeding successfully and 
profitably, and was adopted on other canals, nn equally unexpected 
discovery came into competition; that is, by running locomotive steam- 
carriages upon the tumpike-road between Glasgow and Paisley, and 
so conveying passengers in as short a time, and at a cheaper rate, than 
even the before-mentioned rapid passage-boats on the canal. 


RIVER WEAVER NAVIGATION, BETWEEN NORTHWICH AND RUNCORN, 

IN THE COUNTY OF CHESTER. 

[Plate 23.] 

Having for upwards of twenty years had charge of the Cheshire 
navigation, it is proper I should give some account of the improvements 
which have been made under my direction. The river Weaver rises 
in the south-west part of Cheshire, and, after passing in a very crooked 
course by the towns of Nantwich, Northwich and Frodsham (all in this 


* The sectional capacity of a boat increasing in depth as well as breaddi, from 
the prow to her midship frame, the foreship, when drawn by a rope, is raised by the 
resistance of the water in her passage through it^ an^ this increases with her increased 
Vetaci ^} insomuch that in very rapid motion through the water the entire boat is raised, 
and sl^s (comparatively spetdiing) on the surface of the w^ter, thus encountering less 
resistance than when moved with' less velocity. But this does not take place in motion 
C4l9l^l*°k]atcid by sails, tb^ forward pressdre of which ^ds to sink the foreship into 
the water, as much as its own form tends to raise it, so tMt the line of flotation in well- 
fdiAkta imabs mucb the- flamei whatever be the speed acquired by means of sailsa 
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county), it falls into die ;estuafy pf ^the rivet: Mersey, a little below 
Runcorn, about 20 miles above Xive^Mob From ;the western tide-lock 
on the shore of the Mersey to Winsford (above Northwich), to which 
the navigation. e 2 j:tends, the distance is 24 miles, and the rise only 
52 feet; but by the crookedhe^ of the , channel. and the consequent 
defect of regular current, many shoals had been formed, rendering 
the navigation: very inconvenient. As the principal salt-mines in 

N 

England are situpte in the upper part of this beautiful valley, the 
export of rock-salt and white-salt, and the import of coals for boiling 
off the latter, created a great intercourse; and the salt-mines being the 
property of influential persons, who reside in the vicinity, fourteen 
county gentlemen united in a scheme to improve the river, which has 
eventually proved highly advantageous to the whole county. This 
scheme consisted in advancing a sum of money, upon which they were 
to receive an annual return, at the rate of six per cent., the surplus 
beyond legal interest paying off gradually the capital advanced, and 
after this and the current expenses of maintaining the navigation were 
paid, the surplus revenue was made applicable to the bridges and public 
works of the county. On these conditions an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in the 7th of George II. (a.d. 1734) authorizing the con¬ 
struction of locks and weirs between Frodsham and WinsforcT, which 
were accordingly constructed, arid greatly facilitated the intercourse; 
for this accommodation was charged 12 d. per ton t>n rock-salt (of 
120lbs. to the cwt.),—on white-salt (112lbs. to the cwt.),—andon coal 
(24 cwt. to the ton). 

•> * 

The locks are ten in number, each 80 feet in length and .18 feet 
in breadth; the vessels employed in this navigation are aboqt 260 in 
number, and are from 60 to 70 feet in length and 17 feet in breadth, 
drawing from 5i to 6i feet of water, when loaded with about 70 tons; 
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they mostly belong to the salt-mine proprietors; the rate of freightage, 

exclusive of tonnage-dues, is 2 s. 6 d. to 3$. the ton, from Northwich to 

Liverpool; from Winsford 6d. more. Groceries, cotton, &c., 5«. per 

tonand to and from the Sankey Brook navigation, the freights are the 

■ 

same as to Liverpool. 

The before-mentioned improvements were for many years deemed 
sufficient; for although the side-cuts were occasionally incommoded 
by sand and rubbish, brought down by the land-floods, this was 
readily removed; but between Frodsham and the river Mersey, the 
tide being prevented by locks and weirs from passing upwards, the 
reflux was not sufficiently powerful to maintain a clear channel to its 
outfall, for which reason the barge-owners applied for an artificial canal, 
to extend from near Frodsham Bridge to the Mersey, at Weston Point, 
below Runcorn, for which they agreed to pay two-pence a ton; such 
additional payment to cease when the expense of the canal should be 
paid. The trustees agreed to this proposal; an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in the year 1807, and this canal, with its basin at Weston 
Point, was completed in 1810; the l,ength of the canal, from Frodsham 
Bridge, being three miles six furlongs. On this occasion 1 was employed 
by the trustees, and have ever since been honoured with their confidence. 

i 

I recommended Mr. S. Fowls to them as resident engineer, and both 

I 

the trustees and‘myself have had good reason to be satisfied with his 
conduct. 

< 

< \ 

The new works performed under my directions are; (1.) Protecting 
piers at Weston Point; (2.) A sea wall, about a mile and a half in length; 
(3.) Two, river weirs, viz. at Winnington and Saltersford j [see Plate 24.] 
and, (4.) Renewing the lock and wharfs at Witton* Brook, near North- 

I 

wich. 
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In regard to the piers at Weston Point, the entrance basin there being 
placed at a considerable distance from low-water mark, afforded no 
facility or protection to vessels entering or departing, so that the barge- 
owners, suffering inconvenience, complained that the improvement for 
which they paid the additional two-pence tonnage rate was not complete 
until protection was afforded at Weston Point; and, after much discussion, 
the trustees directed me to prepare a plan, as shown in the Plate; and 
this being approved, was carried into effect, and with the advantage of 
obtaining excellent sand-stone from the adjacent hill, the work was M'ell 
executed, under the management of Mr. Fowls, and continues to give 
satisfaction to the parties interested. 

Secondly.—The extent of the canal from Frodsham Bridge to Weston 
Point was unavoidably carried 2,000 yards in length, skirting along a 
very steep bank, exposed to the south-western gales, from a reach of 
upwards of ten miles of sea. The mode which had been adopted by 
my predecessor for protecting the canal bank was by paving the upper 
slope with rubble-stone (pitched on edge), without mortar; and this, in 
most cases, would have sufficed, .but here, being so openly exposed to 
seaward, the waves worked through the rubble-stones, dissolved the 
marie of which the outer canal bank was composed, and caused the 
rubble-stone pavement to sink. Thus it became disunited, and was 
partly washed away, so that the . want of protection endangered the 
canal. In this difficulty, I recommended that the old pavement should 
be entirely removed, and broken into small pieces, the external slope of 
the bank to be shaped into the declivity shown in the section, coated 
with these broken stones, and grouted with water-lime mortar; upon 
the bed^so formed, a‘ pavement of scabled (roughly dressed) stones, 
about eighteen inches in depth, was set also in water-lime mortar, and 
all the joints being grouted, a substantial water-proof surface was thus 

L 
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formed, which the greatest storms could neither penetrate nor derange, 
as the experience of many years has now fully proved. 


Thirdly.—Several new weirs were constructed in place of those* which 
were become ruinous, especially the Saltersford weir. [See Plate 24.] 


Fourthly.—^In the vicinity of Northwich, at Witton Bank, the dissolved 
salt, pumped to the surface as brine, leaves a subterranean vacancy, and 
causes a frequent sinking of the locks, weirs, wharfs and bridges there¬ 
abouts. This effect has at several times taken place since the Weaver 
Navigation has been under my direction,,and the locks, and .wharfs have, 
been so repeatedly raised, that what was formerly the surface level is 
now lower than the very bottom of the canal. 


The county of Chester has now for many years been profiting by the 
judicious arrangements adopted by the before-mentioned fourteen 
magistrates; and according to the County Report of 1830, it appears 
tliat, in one year, the sum of £>. 23,023 had been paid from the Weaver 
Navigation revenue in aid of the county rates. The expense of the 
works executed under my direction was as follows: 


£. 

Protecting Piers at Weston - "v" ** • " • 7,836 

Sea-wall at ditto - -- -- -- - 17,000 

Saltersford Weir - -- -- -- - 3,662 

Winnington Weir - -- -- -- - 3,600 

Improving other Weirs - - - - - • * - 2,163 

Altering Frodsham Canal Bridge ------ 800 

Cutting off Bend between Winnington and Saltersford - - 1,600 
Enlarging Anderston Basin - - - 4,176 

Catting off Bend at Dutton - - - - - - - 2,700 

Improving Witton Brook where sunk, Ac. &c. - . - - 7,227 

» ' - - 


£. 60,663 


( 
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HARECASTLE TUNNEL. 

.[Plate 25.] 

Upon the Trent and Mersey Canal, which is in the vicinity of the 
last-mentioned navigation, a work of considerable magnitude was, about 
this time, entrusted to my direction. On the summit of the canal it is 
well known that the celebrated James Brindley, in forming the Trent 
and Mersey Canal, found it expedient to construct a tunnel through 
Harecastle Hill for a distance cif 2,888 3 rards, at 197 feet perpendicular, 
under the highest surface of the hill. This tunnel, where largest, is but 
12 feet high and 9 feet wide, so that a seven-feet wide boat, with a 
moderate lading, can scarcely pass through. The operation of thrusting 
a boat through this tunnel is by a class of men called Leggers, who lie 
on their backs on the top of the loading, and push against the roof and 
sides with their feet. This tunnel, from commencement to completion, 
cost no less than eleven years, so inexpert were the workmen of that 
day, although under the direction,of an able master. 

The inadequate dimensions of this tunnel were, no doubt, advisable 

in an untried project? and for ‘several years after the navigation was 

» 

opened, the imperfect and tedious passage was probably found sufficient; 
but, as trade increased, the delay and inconvenience becqme grievous. 
The time allotted for passing each way was two hours, and before the 
expiration of that time a great number qf boats waiting for passage was 
usually collected, and, notwithstanding strict regulations, much contention 
and confusion took plAce. This continued to increase with the increase 
of trade, and loud complaints were made, which the proprietors (although 
profiting by very large dividends) for many years disregarded ; and it 

L 2 
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was not till after the threatened establishment of railroads, and the 
formation of rival canals, that they were forced into an expensive 
improvement. 


Early in the year 1822, the Canal Company applied to me to examine 
Harecastle Hill, and report upon the practicability of making a second 
tunnel. I proceeded accordingly, and in the ensuing month of March 
reported it practicable and advisable; and after a pause of two years, 
in July 1824, I was authorized to recommend Mr. James Potter, an 
active, intelligent young man, as resident engineer, and Daniel Pritchard, 
a person of much experience in tunnel?, as contractor. I also settled 
the terms of contract, and made arrangements for machinery and 
materials. The line of the tunnel contained 15 pit-shafts; the deepest 
pit [Plate 25] being 179 feet. This great number of pits was for 
the sake of expedition. During the year 1824 some of the pits were 
sunk, and part of the heading accurately driven. On the 21st of 
February 1825, the first brick of the tunnel was laid, and with such 
energy and success were the various operations prosecuted, that the 
last brick was laid on the 25th of November 1826, after which the 
towing-path was completed, and the passage opened to the public on 
the 30th of April 1827» not quite three years from the commencement 
of operations. 

I 


The length of the tunnel (which is parallel with the former tunnel, 

« 

at a distance of 26 yards) is 2,926 yards; it is 16 feet in height, 
and 14 feet in breadth, of whjeh 4 ft. 9 in. is covered by the haling- 
path, leaving 9 ft- 3 in. for the passage of the boat; and as the path 
is supported by small pillars, the refluent' water' readily passes under 
it. The tunnel is so accurAtely strait ‘that its whole length can be 

' i 

seen through at one view, and the workmanship is 'so perfect that the 
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joinings of the separate portions ini,which the brickwork was built 
are seldom discemiblet although^ by means of 15 pits, it was carried 
on in several places at the same time, through ground of very different 
qualitie's. 

4 

' The bricks being made of clay peculiarly good in quality, and tritu¬ 
rated by machinery, and being carefully molded and burnt, are in fact 
the best Newcastle blue bricky the hardest and most durable of any 
made in England. They are laid in mortar made of Barrow lias lime¬ 
stone, ground in a mill, which, in setting, becomes impervious to water, 
so that, on a carefiil inspection on the 21st March 1829, the following 
Report was made by me to the Committee:— 

* I walked along the towing-path, and by means of a lanthorn and 
‘ candle examined the whole very minutely, and found that the tunnel, 
‘ after being worked two years, remained in every part quite perfect, 
‘ so that in all the 2,926 yards I did not observe one crack or fissure, 
‘ or even one decayed brick, which, in a work of such magnitude and 
‘ difficulty, performed in the short period of three years, is, I venture 
‘ to believe, without parallel. Although the materials are thus excel- 
‘ lent, and every facility was afforded, I consider it just to state the 
‘ merit which is due tb the resid’ent engineer, Mr. James Potter, for the 
‘ accuracy with which he set out the line, and his unceasing attention 
* and perseverance in providing materials and conducting the works. 

‘ David Pritchard fully justified his character as a contractor, in which 
‘ he was ably assisted by his son-in-law,^ Mr. Hoof.’ 

m 

In the Plate is exhibited the nature of the strata perforated^ also the 
construction of the‘centering employed, and the manner in which the 
tunnel and approaches are completed. ... 
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The efiect of the hew tunnel may best be described by an anecdote; 
on occasion of my survey in 1829> & boatman, coming out of it, was 
asked for his observations and opinion; his reply was, * That he only 
‘ wished it reached all the way to Manchester.* 

t 

The expense of all the operations connected with this work, and of the 
tunnel itself, including a small heading driven through the hill, laying 
6i miles of railway, sinking and bricking 15 pits or shafts, excavating 
the space for, and constructing the centering and tunnelling, pump¬ 
ing water and completing the entrances, altogether cost iS. 112,681. 
[See Appendix, (F.)] I may observe in conclusion, that each of the 
tunnels being always navigated in the same direction, boats are no 
longer liable to interruption, and business proceeds with the same 
facility as on other parts of the canal. 


THE MACCLESFIELD CANAL. 

[See Plate 10.] 

From the north end of Harecastle tunnel, a line of canal has been 

r 

made, which, skirting the Derbyshire hills, passes by the manufacturing 
towns of Congleton and Macclesfield, to the Peak Forest canal at 
Marple. 

At and near these towns manufactures had been, early..established, 
taking advantage of the waterfalls from the hills. These manufactures 
were not very important, being chiefly buttons made of silk or mohair;' 
but more recently these have been superseded by the introduction of 
cotton and silk stufls, and. the nuniber of inhabitants has increased, 
accordingly; the population of. Macclesfield., in the'year, 1801, having 
been only 8,74>3,'whereas in 1821.iit.was 17,746^ and in the census of 
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1831 its return was-23»139>v In tshis/ district of Cheshire there 

was no water-conveyance* so that the manufactnrers, being subject to 
the expense of land-csorriage, they,- as well as the land-owners, came 
to the resolution of making a canal in the before-mentioned direction. 
In the year 1825 I was employed to examine the face of the country, 
and decide upon the most advisable line; this done, on the 21st July 
in the same year 1 made a preliminary report of its practicability and 
general direction. I also framed instructions for a regular survey, which 
being accomplished, 1 was enabled to make a final report, with an 
estimate, on the ’ 1st December 1825; and these being approved, an 
Act of Parliam^t was obtained, and the works have been successfully 
completed. *■ 

The canal is 29 miles in length, arranged in the following manner:— 
From Harecastle tunnel it is carried to the town of Congleton, and 
somewhat farther, 10 miles upon one level, to the north bank of the 
river Dane, where it ascends 114 feet by eleven locks, which in 
succession occupy about one mile. From the upper lock, at the distance 
of five miles, the canal passes the,town of Macclesfield, and proceeds 
on a level to the Peak Forest Canal at Marple. By this arrangement, 
it is evident that the whole distance is divided into two levels, one, 
10 miles, by which all the traffic* in and near Congleton has access fo the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, without lockage; while on the upper level, 
the numerous Works in and near Macclesfield are supplied with coals 
from near Marple, also without lockage; and in a southern direction, 
by passing dbWn--the locks on the north bank of the Dane river, its 
trade proceeds along the lower level to the summit of the Trent and 
Mersey Canal, darryifig’ to it both business and water; so tljat at the 
northern extthmity ,* by means of a regulating lock, a few inches higher 
than the Peak Forest Canal,that canal is also furnished with water; 
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and for both there is an abundant supply from the continuous range of 
hills above the Macclesfield part of the eaual l which canal is l6 fieet 
wide at the bottom, and 32 feet at the suriace of the water; it is 
5 feet 4 inches deep, and the dimensions of the locks are 84 feet in 
length, and 7 feet 6 inches breadth. 

In passing along the skirts of a mountainous country, and preserving 
therein the proper levels, this cans^l crosses several deep ravines, which 

ft 

require formidable embankments; these are ten in number, from 31 
to 80 feet high, with corresponding aqueducts ; one of these is of cast- 
iron. This canal, by means of the Peak forest and Huddersfield Canals, 
is connected with the west riding of Yorkshire,'^and by the Ashton 
Canal with Manchester. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CANAL. 

[Plate 10.] 

In the year i 824,1 was employed by the Birmin^am Canal Com¬ 
pany to plan and direct the several improvements requisite to be 
made upon that canal; and in order to give a distinct idea of this 

complicated subject, previous explanation is necessary. 

% 

► V 

In the year 1766, an Act was obtained for & canal, commencing in 
the river Trent, at Wilden Ferry in Derbyshire, thence passing up the 
valley of the Trent, through the Potteries in Staffordshire, and down 
through Cheshire to the river Mersey, at Runcorn: uid in the same 
year another Act was obtained for a canal branching from the 
last-mentioned at Keyword, near Stafford; then6e pftssring by Wolver-* 
hampton to the river Severn at Stourport, a little 'Way< below the town 
of Bewdley, in the county of Worcester. 
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It is evident that, by fotahiog a- navigable communication from the 
town of Birmingham' with>4hose two ctuials, a navigable intercourse 
would be opened with the ports of Bristol, Hull and Liverpool, and 
with the Severn, the Humber and the Mersey. With this view, in the 
year 1768, an Act was obtained for a canal from Birmingham, through 
the mining district of Oldbury and Bilstone, to the Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire Canal, at Autherley, about three miles east of 
Wolverhampton. This work was prosecuted with such expedition, 
that coals were brought from Wednesbury and Tipton to Birmingham, 
in 1770 ; and the connection with the Stafibrdshire and Worcestershire 
Canal was opened in 1772. The Birmingham Canal was supplied with 
water by pumping from the coal-mines, and from a small reservoir at 
Oldbury; originally it was cut about 28 feet in depth through a ridge 
(1,000 feet in length) at the Smethwick summit; it was afterwards 
cut 18 feet deeper, but still the navigation of the canal was impeded 
by 18 feet of lockage (three locks up and three locks down) at the ends 
of a short summit. Between Birmingham and the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire Canal at Autherley, the distance is 22 miles. 


In 1783, an Act was obtained for a canal between Birmingham and 
the Coventry Canal, at Faizeley, a distance of 20 miles; this opened 
a communication with Hull; arid afterwards, by the Coventry, Oxford 
and Grand Junction Canals, the various manufactured goods of 
Birmingham arrived in London by inland navigation. 


Besides the two main lines, numerous, branches were made to several 
coal-mines and iron-wurks, amounting in all to 28 miles, making the 
total navigation 70 miles. 


• • 

The Birmittglrtin shmniit is « - - • 464 ft. 5 in. above low-water at Liverpool. 

f, Staffordshire & Worcestershire dittOi 352 3 - - ditto - - ditto. 

At the Fazeley Junction, ditto - - - 219 - - ditto - - ditto. 


51 
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The Birmingham Canal was originally planned by the celebrated 
Mr. Brindley, and its numerous and inconvenient curvatures can only 
be accounted for by the consideration, that having rendered carriage 
by canals cheaper than by the bad roads then in use, it was not judged 
advisable to incur expense on deep cuttings and embankments, so as to 
shorten the distance, especially as the toll-dues were levied by the 
mile ; and this effect of monopoly was not discontinued until rival 
navigations were opened, turnpike-roads improved, and railroads in 
immediate contemplation. 

» I 

For several years after the canal was opened, it sufficed for the town 
and suburbs, but during the latter part of the last and beginning of 
the present century, the unprecedented increase of its manufactures 
and population,* created a corresponding increase of water-carriage, to 
which the imperfect canal was unequal, and the revenue being ample, 
the owners of mines, tradesmen and manufacturers demanded improved 
facilities. 

Under these circumstances, the Canal Company, in 1824, applied to 
me to examine and report upon the most advisable means of improving 
the canal. Upon inspection,! found adjacent to this great and flourish- 

t 

ing town a canal little better than a (brooked ditch, with scarcely the 
appearance of a haling-path, the horses frequently sliding and stagger¬ 
ing in the water, the haling-lines sweeping the gravel into the canal, 
and the entanglement at the meeting of boats incessajht ; while at the 
locks at each end of the short jsummit crowds of boatmen were always 


* Birmingham, including the pariebes df Saint Mar^ imd •Saint PhiHp, Aston and 
Edgebaston, by the Population Return of 1801, contained 73,670 inhabitants; in 1810, 
85,756 i m 1821,106,722 and in lSdl, 146,986 ; and'the antiukl iralue of real property 
assessed, April 1816, was £.311,924. 
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quarrelling, or offering premiiums for a preference of passage, and the 
mine-o^vners, injured bjr the'delays were loud in their just complaints. 

Having duly considered ^ this complicated subject, I found that in a 

* 

great portion of the canal between Birmingham, the collieries and the 
iron-works, it was absolutely necessary for complete remedy that the 
numerous bends should be cut oiF, and the canal reduced to nearly 
a direct line from the town to Smethwick summit; that an entirely 
new cut should be made through that summit, 70 feet in depth; more¬ 
over, that the strait line should be continued across the flat ground, 
called the Island, and the ridge at Bloomfield, so that the general 
direction should become a strait and level line to Bilstone and Wolver¬ 
hampton. This accomplished, the length of the main line between 
Birmingham and Autherley would be reduced from 22 to 14 miles, 
and ada|A:ed to unlimited increase of traffic; while the obsolete curva¬ 
tures would be cmiveited into separate branches or basins, accommo¬ 
dating the numerous mines on each side of the main line. By cutting 
down the Smethwick summit, I represented that the Birmingham level 
might be cleared of lockage embarrassments, and at the same time 
extended in its objects; I also proposed to enlarge the canal to 40 feet 
in width, with perpendicular banks, and by walling the sides, to ensure 
a good haling-‘path on each side, so that the entire line of this exten- 
sive summit should be covered with boats passing in different directions 
without collision ; and this the more effectually, as the bridges, being 
52 feet wide between the abutments, admit the baling-paths to pass in 
a direct line without any contraction of, the water-way of the canal. 

In prevailing on thfe managing committee to agree to these; essential, 
though expensive, iinprovein'ents, I was chiefly aided by the enlightened 
arguments of Mr. James Watt, whose grand steam-engine manufactory 

M 2 
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being situated close to the canaly he iK^as fully sensible of its imperfections j 
and convinced of the advantages to be derived from such effectual 
improvements. The general canal agent, Mr. John Freeth, who had 
been employed during most part of his life by the Company, and vras 
zealously attached to its int^ests, - also steadily supported this scheme 
of improvement, which was carried into effect in the space of two 
years. 

The intercourse having thus been rendered perfect, the next object 

was to provide a plentiful supply of water to feed the summit level 

independently of the mine-owners, the former mode of obtaining 

water being a vexatious source of perpetual contest, besides creating 

a heavy expense in working pumping-engines. Upon examining the 

face of the country, 1 found a great extent of surface above the level 

of the canal, affording indeed a sufficient quantity of flood-^ter in 

rainy weather; but the reservoir at Oldbury was inadequate for 

intercepting and containing it, so that a great portion of the supply 

was lost. Therefore, in a dingle adjacent to the town of Birmingham, 

I constructed a reservoir of 80 acres water-surfece, and 45 feet in 

depth at the head or retaining bank, the bottom of which reservoir 

was above the now reduced Birmingham summit, so that all the re- 
« _ 

tained' water became serviceable. To’ supply this reservoir, a feeder 
was carried from the before-mentioned reservoir at Oldbury, across 
ridges and dingles, in such manner as to intercept the flood-waters of 
the upper country, and conduct it to the great reservoiri Another 
feeder is brought from the southern end of the Oldbury sdinmit, which 
conveys .the surplus water from it to the great reservoir, and by which 
water may, when required, be returned to 'thAt summit. 1 have given 
a plan of this canal [Plate IQi] in its former unaltered state,' in dm 
year 18S4, showing alsd in what manner the'various imprdvemsnts; 
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executed under my direction,, intersect ,«nd supersede the various 
eurvatures, and have thus ‘produced a remarkably strait line of canal, 

1 have also given a transverse section of the reservoir embankment, and 
have delineated .the discharging apparatus [Plate 29]; and the trans- 
verse section of the canal, as now improved, and of the haling-paths 
on either side of it, whereby boats pass freely in opposite directions, 
without collision or interference, are seen under the two bridges, of 
which elevations and sections appear in Plates 26 and 27- These are 
both of cast-iron, the one of 52 feet between the supporting abutments, 
a span which suffices to include both towing-paths; the other bridge is 
150 feet between the abutments. The motive for this last extraordinary 
span was safety, combined with economy; for if it had not exceeded 
the span of the other bridges across this same canal, the abutments 
must have been founded as low as the bottom of the canal, because the 
bridge mlist have been carried up 70 feet to the level of the top of the 
banks, which would have led to an immense mass of masonry, liable to 
bulge and be overthrown in rainy seasons, by the earth acquiring a 
hydrostatic pressure; whereas, by increasing the span to 150 feet, there 
was opportunity of founding the abutments at a depth merely sufficient 
to admit of a proper iron-arch curvature; so that the proportion of 
masonry is small, and produces variety by its appearance of lightness, 
which agreeably strikes every spectator of the massive works under his 
examination. Another variety of bridge, not at right angles with the 
canal, called technically a skew-bridge^ is represented in Plate 28. An 
aqueduct of cast-iron, carrying a canal of higher level, over the impro> etl 
line of the> Birmingham Canal, is worthy of examination. 

All these, improvements being now in full operation, have rendered 
this navigation a suitable auxiliary‘and accompaniment to this great 
paanufacturing town, affording fimilities well merited by its industrious 
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and ingenious inhabitants; and the result proves that, where business 
is extensive, liberal expense of this kind is true economy. Thus, from 
the canal office and wharfs in Birmingham (the centre of English 
inland navigation), this canal, for the space of seven miles, is rendered 
worthy of its position, and a specimen of perfect canal navigation.* 


BIRMINGHAM AND LIVERPOOL JUNCTION CANAL. 

[iSee Plate 10.] 

The project for this canal originated in the year 1825, when a 
boundless rage for speculation had seized upon every object which 
ingenuity or invention could suggest; and as the price of iron was 
depressed, the iron-masters, to promote ‘the consumption of that 
material, encouraged the construction of railways in sundry directions, 
the most important of which was a proposed line from Liverpool, 
through Birmingham, to London, all physical obstructions being 
forgotten or overlooked amid the splendour of this gigantic under¬ 
taking. Hereupon the canal proprietors became seriously alarmed, and 
consulted me as to the most advisable manner of protecting their 
property ; and in considering the general state of canal communications 
in the central parts of the kingdom, it was evident that the trade 

• • 4 

between London and the Lancashire great towns of Liverpool and 
Manchester possessed only one line of intercourse north-west of 
Birmingham, and this by lockage downwards into the valley of the 
Trent, and from thence upwards to Harecastle Tunnel; and, after 


' * It was commonly said at Birmingham, in consequence of this improvement, that 
Mr. Telford sought to have had a public reward for introducing good manners among the 
boatmen, who formerly seldom passed eaclr other without quarrels and imprecations, 
arising from the difficulty and delay of passing the towing-line under the mner boat; 
whereas they now meet and pass in good humour, and with mutual salutaticms. 
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passing it, descending again through Cheshire to Preston Brook and 
Runcorn to Liverpool in one direction, and in another direction, by 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal to Manchester. This route, therefore, 
is not only circuitous, but impeded by an enormous quantity of 
lockage. In stating this to the Birmingham Canal proprietors, I added, 
that the greatly increased business of their neighbourhood required 
a second and more direct line of communication, and that there was 
no other way of effectually protecting their property from depreciation 
by railway speculations, than by improving their old canal, and making 
a new one from near Wolverhampton, to pass in a direct line near 
Market Drayton in Shropshire,, to Nantwich in Cheshire, from whence 
there was an existing canal through the city of Chester to Ellesmere 
Port, on the Mersey; that a branch should be also made from near 
Newport to the Shrewsbury Canal adjacent to the Ketley Iron-works, 
and another from near Nantwich to the Trent and Mersey Canal at 
Middlewich; that thus the varied but combined operations of all these 
canals would be united, and a second line of navigation opened to 
Liverpool and Manchester, shortening the distance 12 miles, and 
avoiding the delay of 320 feet of upward and downward lockage. 
This proposal was immediately adopted, and I was authorized to 
prepare a regular survey and estimates; and notices were given of an 
intended application to Parliament, for powers to make the Birmingham 
and Liverpool Junction Canal. 

I 

In the session of 1826, an Act was obtained accordingly, with the 
usual powers, whereby the Joint Stoc]( Company was incorporated; 
and the canal was commenced, under my direction, as chief engineer; 

and Mr. Alexander Easton (formerly on the western district of the 

• • 

Caledonian Canal) * was, on my recommendation, appointed resident 
engineer. John Wilson, an experienced contractor, obtained by 
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public competition, the first, second and third lots, or 21 miles of the 
northern portion of the canal;. the remaining lots were undertaken 
by Mr. W. A. Provis, and partly by the above-mentioned Mr. John 
Wilson, both by public competition. The whole length of the canal is 
39 miles, besides the Newport branch of 11 miles; it is I 6 feet wide 
at the bottom, 36 feet at water surface, and 5 feet deep. 

This canal takes its departure from the Staffordshire and Worcester¬ 
shire Canal, nearly opposite to Autherley (where the old Birmingham 
Canal locks down into it), about three miles from Wolverhampton; 
from this place it passes on the same level three miles, in which is one 
lock; from thence towards Market Drayton, a distance of fifteen miles, 
the canal is upon a second level; near to Market DrajTton are five more 
locks; beyond these, at Adderley, five miles distant, are also five locks ; 
and at Audlem in Cheshire, fifteen locks in one chain; about'two miles 
north of the river Weaver are two locks, making in all 28 locks on the 
main line, besides those on the Newport branch. Several aqueducts 
are requisite, none of great span or height, but of great length where 
they occur at high embankments ; the locks are each 82 feet in length, 
and 7 feet 6 inches in width, so as to admit a seven-feet wide boat, 
carrying about 24 tons; these are represented in Plate 30, which also 

I 

shows the section of the canal; and in Plate 31 appears the cast-iron 
aqueduct near Nantwich. 

About thirteen miles from the southern end of the* main line in the 
township of Norbury, the Nejvport branch goes off to the westward, 
and after passing through the town of Newport falls into the Shrews¬ 
bury Caqal, in the township of Wappenshall; this part of the canal, 
including a subordinate branch, is 11 miles, and ‘the fail is 139 feet; 
the canal locks are similar to those on the main line. 
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- The Newport branch opens a convenient water conveyance from the 
Retley and Lilleshall iron-works, whether their produce is to be sent to 
Liverpool or Manchester in one direction, or to Birmingham and London 
in the other. Formerly they had to send their produce.by the Shrop- 
shire Canal and the Severn to Stourport, thence to ascend the Stafford¬ 
shire Canal to Wolverhampton, and afterwards descend into the valley 
of the Trent, again ascend to Harccastle Hill, and afterwards descend 
through Cheshire 75 feet, before arriving at the level of the Birming¬ 
ham and Liverpool Canal at the top of the Newport branch, after 
having travelled 86 miles, and passed through an extra-lockage (that 
is, upward and downward) of 570 feet. 

The coal and lime from Ketley, Lilleshall and Donington Wood will 
thus be distributed along the eastern side of Shropshire- The Newport 
branch, l)y uniting with the Shrewsbury Canal, also opens a waterr 
conveyance to all the central parts of Shropshire, and to North Wales, 
which districts thus obtain access to Birmingham'and to London. 

Besides the accommodation affordt^d by this canal to commercial 
and manufat'.turing intercourse, the agriculture of an extensive district 
between tlic Grand Trunk Canal at Stone and the Severn at Shrewsbury, 
a distance of about 30 miles, by being intersected in the middle at 
Newport and Market Drayton, will obtain lime and coals, and enjoy the 
other benefits of a convenient inland navigation. 

This canal is supplied with water in thg following manner:—its com¬ 
mencement and summit being upon a level with that of the Staffordshire 

Canal, and under that* of the Birmingham Canal, communicating with 

• • 

the latter at Autherley, every boat passing to or from the Staffordshire 
.Canal into the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, affords a 
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lock-full of water; and as this is received into the summit level, the 
throughout trade, or that down to the Mersey, is, for mere lockage- 
water, fully supplied; but as the lockage required for intermediate 
trade and sho.rter distances, and the unavoidable waste of water by 
evaporation and leakage, require a further supply, a reservoir of 50 acres 
is provided at Belvide, adjacent to the summit level, and another at 
Knighton, on the 15 mile level, near the origin of the Newport branch, 
also of 50 acres. These extensive reservoirs are indeed shallow; but, 
with the sundry occasional supplies from the adjacent lands in the course 
of 50 miles, they afford a reasonable assurance of the means of supporting 
an extensive trade, especially as the depth of water in the canal being 
five feet, it will, if necessary, admit one foot depth to be drawn oft’ for 
lockage-water, in case of uncommon drought. 

In order to counteract the effects of the several railways which, about 
this time, were proposed to be made between Liverpool and Birmingham, 
it became peculiarly desirable to carry the Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction Canal in the shortest possible direction between the Birming¬ 
ham Canal, near Wolverhampton, and the Ellesmere and Chester Canal 
at Nantwich, although this led to crossing the numerous inequalities 
of ground between the before-mentioned places, whereby this canal 
encountered cuttings and embankings of unusual magnitude, and pro- 

I 

portionally expensive. In passing through Cheshire, the canal was, in 

this respect, peculiarly unfortunate; for the marly soil, of which the 

« 

surface of that rich county chiefly consists, when used for embankment, 

slips and bulges in great massQs, and rapidly dissolves when exposed to 

the atmosphere. From an unaccommodating disposition in some of the 

land-owners, in persisting to prohibit the proper line of canal, these evils 
« ^ • 

M^ere experienced to an enormous and unprecedented extent; and I am 
bound to state, for the benefit of engineers who may be engaged in 
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similar works, that to the height of 10 or 12 feet, it was found by 
experience, Cheshire marie retains its shape sufficiently well; but when 
the height required amounts to 50, 60 or 70 feet, no estimate can safely 
be made, and the enterprise ought not to be hazarded. 


DRAINAGE OF THE FEN COUNTRY, AND ESPECIALLY OF THE 

BEDFORD LEVEL. 

[See Plate 32.] 

Ilavijig for ten years been employed upon sundry improvements in 
the drainage and navigation of the great Fen Level, in the counties of 
Cambridge, Norfolk and Lincoln, I have now to give a general descrip¬ 
tion of the former and present state of tliis singularly interesting district. 
To enter at large into its historical details has occupied volumes; but 
sufficient information may be acquired by liaving recourse to the excellent 
Map, published in 1830, and accompanied by two octavo volumes, 
the work of Mr. Samuel Wells, who, in his office of registrar to the 
Bedford Level Corporation, has access to all existing documents, by 
means of which he has been enabled to select and record whatsoever is 
most valuable respecting this truly national improvement. 

• • 

Tlie great Fen district comprehends the low lands lying on each side 
of the bay called the Wash, which divides the counties of Norfolk and 
Lincoln, and occupies a space which, measured from Cambridge to a line 
drawn between Lincoln and Wainflcet, is about 60 miles in length, and 
not less than 20 to 30 in breadth. Tliis extensive flat is bounded 
by the higher lands of the six counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton and Lincoln; the area of the Bedford Level 
exclusively being about 530 English square miles, and therefore 400 

N 2 
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square miles geographical,* or 340,000 English acres, and those the 
most productive in Great Britain. 

Eleven natural drains or rivers carry off the high land waters, and 

4 

may be enumerated from west to east; viz., the Witliam, the Glin, the 
Welland, the Nenc, the Cam, the Great Ouse, the Lark, the Brandon 
or Little Ouse, the Stoke and the Wissey. All these are collected 
into four outfalls; viz., the Witliam, the Welland, the Nene and the 
Ouse. 


The eastern high lands of Norfolk and Suffolk, as also the wolds of 

Lincoln, consist of chalk ; directly westward, the liigh grounds are 

sandstone and oolite; the substratum of the great level is alluvial 

marie or sand, formed by the deposition of the upland waters, wherever 

met by the tidal waters. Tliis deposit, when accumulated higher than 

ihe neap-tides, becomes salt-marshes, only overflowed by spring-tides ; 

and vegetation, by partially intercepting the sediment of the upland 

waters, gradually raises the surface, and in process of time constitutes 

fens, through which, as being extensive flats, the rivers find their 

way with such uncertainty, as sometimes to form new channels for 

themselves. When the surface of the fen w'as thus raised to the highest 
$ 

4 * 

* The area contained in an English square mile as compared to that in a geographical 
square mile, is so nearly as three to four, that for all practical purposes that proportion 
may safely be used. It results from eight miles English being equal to seven miles 
geographical, as measured on the miles of latitude on the edges of evhiy map; which also 
may be more safely referred to for the mensuration of distances on a map, than the 
avowed scale, which from too frequeqt negligence, or as being engraved on the copper¬ 
plate from an insertion on a proof impression, is frequently inaccurate; the last-mentioned 
cause of error arising from the shrinking of the damp paper of a proof-sheet. 

By an easy application of the above proportions, it will be seen that the inhabitants 
of every civilized nation may ascertain the proportion of English measures of length 
and area with their own; so that mention of the geographical square miles in the text, 
will indicate to the foreign reader the extent of the Bedford level. 
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level of the spring-tides, vegetation and the deposit of upland floods 
accomplished the rest, until, during this process, the stronger plants and 
bushes established themselves, and formed a jungle; and considering 
the small advance of the natives from a savage state until the arrival 
of the Romans, and that the uplands were still entangled forests, we 
may safely conclude that these conquerors found the fen country 
a dreary expanse of such jungle of morass and bog. The Romans 
having conquered and explored England, and having retained posses¬ 
sion of it for three centuries, had full opportunity of discovering 
the best means of improvement; and as the natives were not suffered 
to meddle with warlike operations, they are known to have been made 
unsparingly subservient to laborious purposes, especially to making 
military roads. Their masters being well acquainted with the value of 
the low lands of Italy, especially of those in the valley of the Po, it 
would readily occur to them, that by clearing and embanking these 
extensive fens, the alluvial or marly soil might be Immetliately rendered 
productive. Banks still attributed to the Romans are visible near 
Wisbeach and Lynn, and the Carr-Dyke may be traced almost from 
Peterborough to Lincoln ; the line of forts or stations round the fens at 
Horsey near Stand-ground, at Erith, Bodsey and Worlicli, in the parish 
of Ramsey, also in the parish of Willingham, afford convincing evidence 
of the estimation in which the Romans held the Fen district. 

I 

After the departure of the Romans, in the year 422, during the 
domination of tfie Saxons, Danes and Normans, nothing is known 
respecting fen drainage. Mankind seem^ during 1,000 years, to have 
been unceasingly engaged in turbulence and war, the only pat/ons of 
civil improvement being the churchmen, w^ho had established ^religious 
houses on the dry grounds which rfse like islands in the fens, as at 
Peterborough, Ely? Ramsey, Crowland and Thorney; these plac<*s 
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having been selected chiefly for security from the rude warriors, partly 
no doubt for fishery, with freedom to cultivate and enjoy the produce 
of the lands attached to their religious communities;—and the church¬ 
men having, in their journeys to Rome, had opportunity of observing 
the benefits derivable from embanking the estuaries of great rivers, 
and cultivating the low lands so gained;—having also the example 
of fragments of Roman banks at Wisbeach and at Lynn, we cannot 
suppose them so devoid of sagacity as not to attempt repossession of 
the fen lands, especially as a thousand years^ additional accumulation 
from the upland floods and tidal waters had not only raised the surface 
of the fen land, but increased the marsh forelands outside the Roman 
hanks, so that in deepening the Wisbeach River in 1635, the workmen, 
at eight feet below the bottom of the river, discovered in various places 
seven ancient bouts; and at Whittlesey, eight feet under a peat stratum, 
was found a regular surface, with swathes of grass on it, as* if newly 
mowm. The ancient causeway from Denver to Peterborough is covered 
with moorish soil from three to five feet; and in founding the new 
sluice at Boston, a smith's forge and tools were found 16 feet under the 
present surface, and the roots of trees standing undisturbed in their 
natural position. 

•a 

From the time of the Saxons until the Reformation, the care of the 
Fens seems to have devolved on the various monasteries there situate. 
In the reign of Henry VIIL, an Act for regulating the Commissioners 
of SewxTs \vas passed, but it specifies no powers for making new drains. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the spirit of improvement began to revive, 
from thp persecution of Protestants in the Netherlands, and from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in France; so that many foreigners in 
the 15th Elizabeth (1572) appear *to have been settled in the vicinity 
of Wisbeach, Thorney and Whittlesey; and in the 20th Elizabeth an 
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Act was passed for draining the north level of the fens near Clowes 
Cross. In the 43d of Elizabeth (l600) a general Drainage Act was 
passed, extending to all the marshes and drowned lands in England. 
It is understood that this Act was originally prepared under the 
direction of Lord Burghley; but he dying in 1598, his aid was lost, and 
Queen Elizabeth died in 1602-3. 

James L then succeeded to the Crown, and in the second year of his 
reign he entered eagerly into the scheme of drainage, and agreed to a 
taxation of the Crown lands for that purpose ; he tlien appointed 
Henry Totnall and John Hunt as commissioners, to treat with the 
parties interested, and Richard Atkins was employed to bore the fens 

11 feet deep. The plan of drainage was to form a new channel for 

♦ 

tin? Ncne, from the town of March to its junction with the Ouse at 
Salter’s Lode ; also a strait channel from the Ouse at Erith to near the 
same place, where the Ouse at low-water was 10 feet below the soil of 
the fens: the first, called Popham's Eau, has since been executed ; tin*, 
latter is the Bedford River. Sluices were also proposed by him at the 
two branches of the Ouse, at the head of the New-cut ; the land to he 
drained altogether, by Hayward’s survey, being 307,242 acres. On 

the 13th of July 1605, Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice, Sir 

•* • 

Robert Fleming, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and others, were 
declared undertakers of the drainage of all the fens between the Ouse 
and Deeping, taking for their own share 130,000 acres. On the 5th of 
August 1603, Hunt and Atkins commenced Popham’s Eau, which was 
opened 21st of December to Upwall, buJt early in the following year it 
broke its banks and was stopped. In l606, a Bill was brought in to 
regulate the drainage,* and Popham’s Eau was enlarged. In l6l3, a 
very high tide broke the dykes at Marshland, with damage to the 
amount of £. 40,000. 
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Little effectual progress in draining the Fens M as made during the 
remainder of this reign, but in the 6th of Charles L (1631) it was 
resumed- A session of Sewers was held at King's Lynn on the 1st 
September, 4^ conimissioncrs being present, when a contract was 
entered into with Sir Cornelius Vermuyden for draining the GrcatLevel, 
of which he was to have 95,000 acres. This man was a Zealander, his 
parents residing at St. Martin’s Dyke, in the Island of Tholcn, near^he 
mouth of the Scheldt; he M'as brought over by James L, and his first 
work in England Mas embanking the Dagenham Marshes ; he next 
undertook the drainage of Hatfield Chase near Doncaster, and accom¬ 
plished it in five years, from 1626 to 1631.* 

i 


* All discussicns relative to the drainage of the Fens which centre in the county of 
Cambridge, are much embarrassed by the remnant of Vermuydeii^s practice, which is 
still pursued by many, for want of a public exposure of the misapplication of Dutch 
drainage, which has now prevailed in the Bedford Level during two hundred years; and 
although Mr. Telford, by clearing and regulating the Nene Outfall, has now practically 
shown the efficacy of a different principle, many Fen-men who see and admire that signal 
improvement, depart without acquiring such intimate knowledge of cause and effect, as 
should prompt them to go and do likewise; so that an unlearned and familiar exposition 
may not be without its use, and the sensible intentions of the early engineers in the 
time of Charles the First, supported by the recommendation of Kinderlcy in 1751, and 
of Brindley in his mature age, all pointing at Mr. Telford’s adopted mode of drainage, 
may obtain due weight among the inhabitants of the Fens. 

The Dutch province of Zealand (as its name seems to denote) consists mostly of land 
gainc(J from the sea; so that the experience of its inhabitants in repelling the sea 
by emtaukiucuts skilfully made and well protected, is derived from remote antiquity, 
• Therefore after several attempts, and as many failures of those who undertook to drain 
the Cambridgeshire Fens, nothing was more obvious than to have recourse to Zealand 
for an experienced engineer, and Vermuyden was recommended to the King as desei-ving 
that character. Nor can we wonder that a man whose reputation was exclusively derived 
from Zealand practice, did not possess an enlarged mind and sagacity which would 
have shown him, that in the English Fens he had to deal with a case different in all 
things from Dutch drainage, excej^t in the art of consolidating embankments and 
sea-walls. 

To understand the aim of Vermuyden, the reader must call to mind that many great 
rivers carry to the sea such a quantity of alluvial earth as to form what is usually called a 
Delta (from the form of the Greek letter A),' a word always used in speaking of Egypt and 
the river Nile; and the Danube in Europe, the Ganges and Burrampooter in India, and the 
river Amazon in South America, furnish instances of the same kind. Many other rivers, 
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Vermuyden being a foreigner, the inhabitants of the Fens violently 
opposed his being the undertaker, and petitioned the then Earl of 


'equally well known, carry down no such quantity of alluvial earth, or they deposit it in such 
large or deep valleys at the entrance of the river into the sea, that the effect is not other¬ 
wise perceptible than by shoals or submarine banks, which require care and pilotage. 

Other great rivers, of an intermediate character, deposit *mud-banks wherever their 
current is met by the tide, which happens at very different distances from the river^mouth, 
in different states of the tide; and thus are formed mud-banks of considerable extent. 
These, in j)rocefes of time, acquire such accretion as raises them to the level of spring¬ 
tides, sometimes above it, and thus they become subjected to the industry of man. Such 
arc the islands which constitute the province of Zealand, alluvial deposits brought down 
from the southern part of Germany by the Scheld and the Rhine, the last of which rivers, 
earlier than the <late of history, in its struggles to reach the ocean, created the province of 
Holland, still marked by ancient channels, and a small branch of the Rhine at Leyden. 

The successive embankments, called Polders^ which have secured and enlarged the 
Zealand islands, are still in progress, inasmuch that, in the year 1811, the inhabitants are 
known to have added two small mud-islands, and the intermediate channels, to the south¬ 
east part of Walcheren. No natural rivers exist in the flat surface of the Zealand islands, 
so that drainage is there confined to the simple process of pumping and discharging over 
the sca-vvall all supcafluous rain-water w-hich fulls on the Polder. 

But the Cambridgeshin! Fens presented serious difliculties of another kind; the rivers 
whi(‘h water several counties have long since filled with alluvial deposit the space between 
Lincolnshire (w'hieh has its Ifolland) and the county of Norfolk; and as these rivers 
cannot turn aside, they must pass through or over their own deposit, and if impeded 
by nature, or the erroneous industry of man, they produce land-floods, which do 
much damage, and moreover create a constant expenditure in windmills and artificial 
channels to prev(uit the water from overtopping every embankment, drowning the cattle, 
and reducing this fertile region to general desolation. In move than one instance, a large 
tract of land is inclosed between banks for the more ready discharge of land-floods (which 
thus confined acquire a higher level), and to serve as a receptacle of water ^ the 
commencement of such flood. In ancient Egypt, prodigious excavations seem to have 
been made for the latter purpose, or to receive superfluous water when the rise of the 
Nile was excessive. 

To such precautions Vermuyden naturally had recourse, and his Zealand habits had so 
strongly riveted his attention to danger from inroads of the ocean, that lie inserted 
sluices and flood-gates at the end of all his drains, which being successively choked, 
have, from time to time, been replaced by others, and the natural river-courses theixiby 
confounded one with another across the whole surface of the Fen. It did not occur to 
Vermuyden that the sea never rising above a height easily known from experience of the 
tides and winds, effectual safeguards are there practicable by banks of limited dimensions, 
while a land-flood rises indefinitely, and in proportion to the obshicles opposed to it. 
Hence it may be inferred that the true principle of draining the Fens, requires nothing 
more for its accomplishment than a free passage of all inland waters to the sea; which 
passage should be in as strait a direction as possible, because the current of water is 

o 
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Bedford (who possessed 20,0(K) acres in Thorney and Whittlesey) to be 
at the head of a company of adventurers. The contract with the Earl 
is usually called the Lynn Law, and is dated 13th January l630. Its 
authority is .founded on a commission from the Crown, and it w^as 
ralilliHl by the power and jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Sewers, 
and ultimately (mrolUd in the High Court of Chancery. The works 
executed by the Earl and his participants were as follows :— 


1. The old Bedford River, iVom Erith to Salter’s Lode, 21 miles 
long, and 70 feet wide. 

2. Same cut, from Feltwell in Norfolk to the Ki\er Ouse. 

3. A iKiw cut near Ely, calltjd Sandy’s Cut, 2 miles long, and 40 
f<‘(*t wide. 


4. Bcvill’s Learn, from Whittlesey-m(*re to (luyhorn, 10 hiikjs long, 
and 40 fecjt Avide. 


5. Morton’s Loam. 

6. Pi^akirk Drain, 10 miles long, and 17 feet wide. 

7. New South Eau, from Crowland to Clowcjs Cross. 


f 

i<;gul;itcd by the declivity obtained ; and it is evident if in u dinu^t course three or four 
inches perijcndiculur in a niile, do but insure a moderati; current, that a circuitous course 
of two uiiles between the same points will produce no current, and in dry weather become 
a weedy stagnant pool, as is experienced in inland dniinage. The effect of the s(;a-tides, 
abandoned by Vermuyden to chance, below Dcnvc;r-Sluice, on thd east side of the Feus 
(now nmicdied by tlui Eau-brink Cut), and below Wisbeach Town on the west (now 
remedied by the None Outfall), ma)r be seen on the general Map of the Fens (Plate .T2), 
and more particularly in Plates S3 and 34 ; the respective channels to sea-ward having 
been circuitous, irregular and twice the length of a strait line; yet so prevalent and 
enduringJias been the error of Vermuyden, that in the year'1814, Mr.llcnnie, then at the 
head of his profession, did not venture to suggest a better remedy than a tide-lock below 
Wisbeach; which town,wjth its bridge and narrowed channel of the river Nene,continues 
to operate as an imperfect Sluice, less injurious in proportion as the obstruction is less 
complete. 
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8. Hill’s Cut, near Peterborough, 2 miles long, and dO feet wide. 
9- Shire-Drain, from Clowes Cross to Tyd and the sea. 


10, Two Sluices on the Shire-Drain ; a clow at Clowes Cross ; a greal 
Sasse at the end of the wcll-cre.(*k at Salter’s Lode ; anoth(5r stone sluice 
at the mouth of the Bedford River ; a sluice at Erith ; and abovt^ all, 
the great sluice at the Horse-shoe, below Wisbtfach, to keep the tide 
out of Morton’s Learn.* 


* Tht; technical Ibu-drainaLTC words in the above paragraph, and some others which 
i*ls('.whcrc occur, seem to require explanation :— 

f 7ow or dough (as plow, plough) is that kind of sluice in which the aperture is 
rogidaled by a board sliding in a frame and grooves, like a portcullis (iwrtc-coulbie) in 
ancient fortification. 

Sasse is a navigable sluice; sasser, to sift, to pass through at ploasun^. 

Lvam is an artificial cut or channel, whereby water is drawn or taken from its natural 
course, aiul carried in a direct line tow'ards its outfall into the sea. Bishop Morton's 
Leum secins^to have been the earliest, and he might luivc^ so iianual it from the (rrcek 
sumo, rccipio; w'honce is formed ah/x,!**, the mathematical word for an assumed 
fact, and perha])s learn ; but this derivation is uncertain. 

Staunch or stanhj an occasional st()])page of water by u])right boards, or otluTwise ; 
the coinnion jdirase * to stanch blood,* is tlie obvious derivation. 

(lowt or gate is a limited passage for wat(!r, perhaps adopted from ilui c.ominon 
words ^ gut,* or ‘ gutter.’ 

Lode is a vv*)rd derivt^d from the Saxon, and used in composition to express any thing 
which leads, as load-stone, lode-star, by w'hicli the mariner is led in his due course ; and 
a drainag(i lode does the same thing with superfluous water. 

Wash signifies a surface, sometimes, but not always, covered by water; thus the e.stuary 
into which water is discharged from the fens is called The \Vash\ and large spa^^es in 
tlie fens, inclos(?d by strong banks, which run parallel to tJu; rivers at some ilistance, arc 
called Washesy being in fat:t occasional receptacles for river-floods. They become 
lu'ccssary from the Vemiuyden principh; of obstructing natural outfalls by sluices; and 
a breach in the bank of a Wash inundates a large district. Dreadful nnsfortuncs from 
this caus(* are rememl*er<Hl in the Fens, and tluj danger ihcrcastis from tlie alluvial mud, 
which is always deposited by water retarded in its course, and whiidi has raisetl the 
surface of the Washes six feet higher than that of the adjac'ont fen. 

Foreland is a space left between the base of a ba^ik, and an adjaeemt drainages cut or 
river, so as to favour the stability of tlie bank. , 

Catch-water drably a treivjh with a bank on the lowijr side of it, carried horizontally 
along the slope of any rising ground, so as to prevent the w’ater from above aiunduting 
the land below the said trench; and by such prevention securing, or at least facilitating, 
its drainage. Sir Joseph Banks used to say, that his reputation never did so much good, 

o 2 
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In the 10th of Charles L (1635) a charter of corporation was granted 
to the Earl and participants, and a general survey was made by 
Hayward, and delivered in upon oath in 1637- The Great Level was 
only to be made summer level. A session of Commissioners of Sewers, 
held at Huntingdon in the same year, declared the contract fulfilled, 
and ordered 95,000 acres to be set out, his Majesty’s surveyor assisting; 
but the Earl was only to make summer lands. The Earl had always 
employed Vermuyden, who was very obnoxious in the Fens, but he 
had been employed by the King. The St. Ive’s Law was reversed, and 
the King declared the undertaker, and to make winter lands; the 
works made by the King are as follow : 

1st. A bank on the south side of Morton’s Learn, from Peterboroiio-h 
to Wisbeach; a sluice at Stand-Ground, and a strait bank on 


as in enabling him to prevail with his country neighbours, so far as to influence 25 parishes 
to agree unanimously on the drainage of Wildmore Fen (nortli of Boston, in the 
county of Lincoln); these parishes all possessing some interest in the fen, as far as it 
was accessible. For the purpose of cftectuully draining the Wildrnore Fen, which had 
no outlet, the late Mr. Rennie surrounded it and the adjacent fen lands, to the extent 
of 75,000 acres, with u catch-water drain. Tlie lower part of this fen, to the amount of 
15,000 acres, had always been in such a state as not to have been appropriated, and tliis 
watery waste has been formed into seven townships or chapclries by Act of Parliament, 
passed in the year 1812;—these townships contained 1,175 inhabitants in the year ISHl. 
Tlie bind inclosed by the catch-watcr drain is supposed to be now worth £.50 per acre; 
a properly of no small amount, partly created (as already described) and generally 
improved by the catch-water drain plan, never so extensively or more successfully 
applied than in this instance by Mr. Rennie, who thus increased the productive surface 
of Great Britain, in a manner which proved his superior skill in a very important braucli 

r 

of his profession. • 

Sir Joseph Banks considered that Iiis share of the expense of the drainage (which in 
all cost £.650,000) amounted to £.100,000, and his final gain, by improvement of his 
landed property, to about £. 200,00(f. 

« I , P IP. !■■■» »l. I 11. 

If some of the drainage v^^rds above explained do not occur in this volume, they will 
be/ound'applicable to the general subject of fen-drainage, and especially to Sir John 
Rennie’s Report (December 1836) on the proposed navigation of the river Nene to 
Peterborough, and the drainage of the lands adjoining. 
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the north side of Morton's Leam, at a distance of half a mile 
to a mile from it; thus leaving a wash upwards of 12 miles in 
length. 

2d. A new river between the stone sluice at the Horscrshoe, and the 
sea below Wisbeach, 60 feet wide and 2i miles long, with 
banks on both sides. 

3d. A sluice on the Shire-Drain, below Tyd, afterwards swallowed by 
the quicksands. 

These works, however, not having been completed, no drainage was 
effected; and the good Earl died in 1641, the victim of disappointed 
hopes. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, and, as a Commissioner, 
defeated the object of the Commi.ssion held by order of the King at 
Huntingdon, 12th April 1639- After the death of King Charles in 
1649 , an Act was passed for draining the (Jreat Fens in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Northampton, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln and 
the Isle of Ely, which finally .settled the drainage. Oliver Cromwell 
Uvsed all his influence in favour of this Act or Ordinance, and was 
formally thanked by its other promoters. 

Vermuyden divided the Fens into the North, the Middle, and the 
South Levels. The space between the Welland and the None rivers 
was called the North Level. The Welland was protected by a bank, 
beginning at Peakirk, extending to Crowland, and joining the Holland 
bank at Brotherhouse. This bank is 70 feet wide at the b^se, uiul 
8 feet high. The w^at^rs are confined by a like bank from Peterborough 
to Guyhern; and bn this occasion, the Shire-Drain and other wat(*r- 
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courses were scoured out and cleepcned, the outfall-sluice being placed 
at Tyd St. Giles. 

The Middle Level, eastward of the river Nene, was protected by 
Stand-Ground Sluice, and by a bank from it to Guybern, where it 
joins the great Waldersea bank. The waters of tlie Ouse wen; confined 
by a bank from the high land of Over to Hermitage, near Eritb, 
where a sluice turned the upland floods north-eastward by Ely into 
the New Jiedl’ord, or Ilundred-feet Drain, which commenced near Her¬ 
mitage, and extended to Denver Sluict;, with a bank on the south side, 
()() feet wide at the base, 10 feet wide at th<; top, and 8 feet high ; 
and another parallel bank on the north side, enclosing a space or 
between them of 5,000 acn*s; added to these were Verinuyden's 
Drain of 40 feet, from Wclslu* s Drain to the River None, near Ramse^v- 
nuTc, and sundry other drains. The Tongs Drain (or Marshland Cut) 
liad sluices at each <md ; and in order to turn the tidal waters into the 
Hundred-feet Drain, and prevent them from flowing up to Litth'poii, 
D(mvcr Sluice w^as constructed. 


In tlu; South Level, the principal work Avas a new river cliannel, 120 
feet wide and 10 feet deep, from Denver Sluice to Stow Bridge, known 

4 

4 

by the name of St. John's or Downham Eau, and sluices worv coiistrucU;d 

I 

at each end. Two new sluices were made at Salter’s Lode, and I lie 

mouth of the Old Bedford river, to prevent the influx of the tidal wat('r 

into the Middle L(‘V(;1; a dam was also made across tlic Old Bedford 

river, called W(*lshe.’s Dam, to turn the water of the Forty-feet Drain into 

the Old. B(;dford river, or to the outfall at JSalter’s Lode. A great 

number o,f roads, bridges and forelands were madfc in all the fens. The 
* . . 
forelands, m general, arc 60 feet wide. 
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Sir Cornelius Verniuyden had the honour of knighthood conferred on 
him in 1629; and published his discourse as to fen drainage in 1642. 
He died not in affluent circumstances. His radical error was tin* 
substituting artificial strait cuts, and placing sluices upon them and 
also upon the natural rivers, instead of embanking the latter, and 
suffering the tidal waters to flow into the interior of the country; 
and in this he was suffered to persevere by the King, and afterwards 
by the Earl of Bedford, althougli agtiinst the opinion of all other 
engineers who were consulted. Bishop Morton had long before 
introduced the same principle by forming the Morton’s Lcam. 

In 1658, Oliver Cromwell died, and on the Restoration in l 660 , 
a temporary Drainage Act was passed ; in l66l another such Act, and 
in 1663 a general Drainage Act, establishing the Corporation of the 
Bedford tevcl. 

The first mention of drainage by mills is in an order made at a meeting 
h(4d in 1678, which bears that the surveyors of the Levels should each 
buv a mill ; and in 1699^ complaint was made of injuries from mills 
erected by one Greew, near Slade Lode. From this time mills became 
universal. In 1713, Denver Sluice w'as undermined by the water, aiul 
blown up ; nor was it rebuilt till 1748, from a plan furnished by Lab(‘lv, 
the engineer and architect of Westminster Bridge. 

The outfall of the waters of the Middle and South Levels having, for 
many years past, since the decay of Wisbeach, relied upon the river at 
King^s Lynn, it was of great importance both to tin? drainage apd navi¬ 
gation to preserve a 'deep channel; but, owing to Denver and other 
sluices preventing the flux and reflux of the tide, the lower parts of 
the river between Denver and Lynn had silted up considerably; and 
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even four miles below Lynn, although the river was wide, the navigable 
channel was circuitous, and impeded by shoals. 

t 

Many years preA^iously it had been proposed by Mr. Badeslade to cut 
a new channel in a strait direction, between Lynn and St. German's 
Bridge, and thus (by shortening the distance nearly one-half) increasing 
the velocity, so as to create in the tide-way a power of scouring and 
deepening. Many conferences were held, and a variety of opinions 
expressed. The inhabitants of Lynn insisted that the increased velocity 
would sweep away the town, while the owners of fen lands dreaded the 
expense, and those interested in the navigation doubted the efficacy 
of the plan proposed; yet a Bill was brought into Parliament, and, 
after violent opposition, continued through two sessions, an Act was 
passed in 1795, the cost of obtaining which was then unexampled, 
being not less than £, 12,000. 

Although an Act was thus obtained (known as the Eau-Brink Act), 
contention did not cease, and the limited time (being five years) was 
allowed to elapse without any practical operations being commenced, 
so that the projected improvements lay dormant during twenty years, 
until 1816 or 1817> when another Act was obtained, raising the tax to 
2 s. j)er acre, and extending the time; but as there are two distinct 
boards of Commissioners, one for drainage, the other for navigation, 
they each had the power of appointing an engineer, and Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page was employed for the navigation, Mr. Robert Myfne for the 
drainage. These engineers differed as to the dimensions of the intended 
Elau-Brink Cut, which therefore were finally determined by Mr. Joseph 

Huddartj as umpire.* Sir Thomas Page then rfesigned his office, and 

• . 

1 

* See copy of his Award in Appendix (G.) 
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Mr. R. Mylne dying previously to the commencement of the work, the 
late Mr. John Rennie succeeded Mr. Mylne, and in 1818 prepared tlie 

I 

working plans and specifications, in which some progress was made; 
but in a short time renewed contentions determined the Navigation 
Commissioners also to appoint an engineer, and 1 was solicited by them 
to act in that capacity, to which, after some hesitation, I agreed, and, 
in concert with Mr. Rennie, directed the works until the cut was opened 
in 1821. This work was performed under contract by Messrs. Jolli fie 
and Banks, and by them also an extensive timber bridge was con¬ 
structed over the lower end of the cut, in the middle of which bridge 
is a drawbridge to admit the passage of masted vessels. Although 
executed fully to the dimensions fixed by the umpire, the capacity of 
the Eau-Brink Cut was, upon trial, found to be too small for the 
river, and was, by my advice, enlarged one-third,* which was also 
performed* by Messrs. JollifFe and Banks, at an expense of £.33,000. 

The eftect of the new cut, after this enlargement, has exceeded 
exptictation. During the first winter after it was opened, the river- 
channel from Denver Sluice to Lynn was scoured and deepened five feet, 
on an average; and the mud thus removed being met by the tidal 
water, at the lower end of the cut at Lynn (below the new timber 
bridge) was carried up the old river-course, and silted the upper part of 
it with a twenty-feet sediment in that short space of time ; nor did this 
accretion of soil cease until nearly the whole of the old channel, about 
six miles in length and half a mile in breadth, was converted into 
valuable pasture. Between Lynn and Denver Sluice, the whole bed 
of the river Ouse, including the Eau-Brink Cut (which now forms the 
lower portion of that Hver) has since gradually deepened itself nearly 

t __ _ 

* See Report, July 1823, Appendix (G.) 

P 
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fifteen feet, on an average ; so that the outfall sluices of the drains on 
each side of the river, and the beds of the drains may now be lowered to 
a corresponding extent, and the expense and uncertainty of windmills 
may be in a great measure avoided. Advantage, however, has not been 
taken of the improved means of drainage afforded by the Eau-Brink 
Cut in the interior of the Middle and South Levels, so that there are 
nearly as many windmills as ever, but their efficiency is increased by the 
more rapid discharge of waters resulting from the improved outfall. 

In regard to the town and harbour of Lynn, the effects of the new 
cut have been very different from what was expected by the alarmed 
inhabitants; for the new river, instead of undercutting the wharfs on 
the town side, has taken a direct course to sea, and thereby deposited 
a great body of sand and mud in front of the warehouses and (piays, 
where the vessels formerly lay, which is felt to be a serious inconvenience?; 
and this has happened, although the channel has been considerably 
restrained and narrowed by jettees, projecting from the opposite or west 
side of the river; so that, unless the quays are widened and brought 
forw^ard, the jettees must be considerably extended. 

The Eau-Brink works (previously to the last-mentioned enlargement) 
and'the sluices on the South Level having all been set out and con¬ 
siderably advanced previous to my appointment, and the drainage 
Commissioners having the chief management, it is to their engineer, the 
late Mr. Rennie, that the planning of those several works is due; and he 
had the satisfaction to witness the cut successfully opened in July 1821. 
But th^it able and eminent man, after a long and useful life, sank under 
a lingering illness on the l6th of October of the same year. His son 
(then a young man) succeeded his father as eligineer of drainage, 
and was associated with me in the remaining part of the business. 
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THE NENE OUTFALL. 

Having acted as joint engineer with Sir John Rennie in conducting 
the execution of the Nene Outfall, and singly as the chief engineer in 
advising and executing the new drainage of the North Level, I muvSt 
beg leave to give some account of the origin and progress of those works. 

In the incongruous establishment for the management of the Bedford 
Level, jealousies, contention and confusion have been perpetually in 
action- It will be recollected that in the year 1697 the great level of 
the fens was partitioned by Vermuyden into the North, Middle and 
South Levels; an injudicious distinction, from the unavoidable connexion 
of the water-courses and banks of the several levels, and the opposition 
of interests thus created. 

t 

The North Level contains all that part of the Great Bedford Level 
which is sibuated between the north side of Morton^s Lcain and the south 
side of the river Welland. In the year 1728 the debt of the whole 
Level w as .£.17,150; and in 1753 the Middle and South Levels were 
indebted to the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lincoln .£.18,000. 
Under the sanction of the Duke, the first North Level Act was obtained, 
the debts due to these noblemen were liberally cancelled, and the several 
accounts between the Levels and their creditors mutually adjusted; and* 
to prevent the like difficulty from again occurring, it was provided that 
the lands of the North Level should be completely discharged from the 
payment of the residue of the debt owing^in 1728, and from a debt of 
£. 13,000, contracted since that time, as well as from all other d^bts due 
by the Corporation for* works in the North Level, and that it should not 
be thereafter liable* to the payment of any debts contracted by the 
Middle or South Levels, nor those levels be subject to debts contracted 
by the North Level proprietors ; and a separate body of commissioners 

p 2 
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was created for managing the drainage of the North Level in a great 
measure independent of the original Bedford Level Corporation. 

Tlic North Level (including Portsand) is divided into five districts, 
containing together about acres of rateable or taxable lands. 

The firsts containing 4,489 acres, is bounded on the west by the rising 
lands of the Soke or Jurisdiction of PeterJjorough, from which it is 
separated by the Car-Dyke; on the north by the river Welland, and 
a part of a drain called the Old South Eau ; and on the cast and south, 
by a ridge of land running from a place called the Black Horse to 
the town of Eye, where this ridge meets the ancient Car-Dyke. 

The second district contains 3,643 acres, and is bounded on the 
north-west by th(^ aforesaid rising lands; on the north by the said 

_ i 

ridge and Tliorney-Dyke; on the west by Car-Dyke; on the south 
by the Counter-Drain, and the north bank of Morton’s Learn, and on 
the east by Knar-lake. 

The third district^ or Thorney-Lordship, containing 17,588 acres, 
is bounded on the south by Thorney-Dyke, and on the west by 
Cutswater, on the east by Gold-Dyke, and on the north by the Old 
South Eau. 

lL\ie fourth district contains 6,449 acres; it is separated from Thorney- 
Lordship by Gold-Dyke, and from the Wisbeach tfundred Drainage, 
by the Old South Eau ; on tlje south-east it abuts against the Counter- 
Drain and the north bank of Morton's Learn; and on the opposite 

side, agviinst the Old South Elau. 

« 

t 

The fifth district (or Great Portsand) contains 7»451 acres, and is 
on the south bounded by the Old South Elau, on the north by Asen- 
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Dyke, on the west by the river Welland, and on the east by Shephay- 
Bank. This district is not part of the Great Bedford Level, but was 
united with the North Level, for the purposes of drainage by Act of 
Parliament in 1753. 

The water from the above Jive districts was conveyed to Clows-Cross 
by the Old and New South Eau channels, and from thence by the 
old Shire-Drain to the river Nene, at Guathorpe Sluice. 

The general drainage works are under the control of the North Level 
committee, consisting of eighteen commissioners, six from the third 
district and three from each of the others; within the five districts 
were one steam-engine, and above thirty water engines. 

The whole of the Nortli Level contains about 48,000 acres, of which 
Newborough (5,270 acres) and Sutton St. Edmund's Commons, Flag- 
fen, &c. (in all about 8,000 acres) are exempt from the general North 
I.evel taxes. 

Although Kinderley's Cut (executed in the year 1773), by rendering 
a part of the channel of the Nene more direct, and defining it to a 
regular width, improved both the navigation and drainage, yet as tin* 
outfall to seaward terminated above South Holland Sluice, it was oh-* 
structed by the great mass of sand at Sutton Washway, which renderetl 
the navigation shallow and precarious, and, by choking and retaining 
stagnant water against the South Holland and Gunthorpe Sluices, sub¬ 
jected the lands in South Holland and in the North Level to an iniperfect 
drainage. The sands Mt the washway continuing to increase, thrcut(*ne«l 
in time to destroythe outfall of the Wisbeach River, This was’ not 
unobserved by the Duke of Bedford's agents, and the enlightened land¬ 
owners and occupiers in the North Level; they were also aware, that at 
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the distance of about four miles north of Sutton Washway, at a place 
called the Eye, the difference of level, when compared with the Sutton 
Wash way, was twelve feet; so that, if the outfall of that river were 
carried on strait to that place, nearly twelve feet additional fall 
might be obtained. This at last became so obvious that the parties 
interested employed the late Mr. Rennie to investigate the matter, and 
report on a proper plan for the drainage of the North Level, and 
improvement of the navigation of the river None. 

Mr. Rennie performed tliis important service in his usually careful and 
masterly manner ; and, after causing the necessary levels to be taken, 
he furnished in January 1814 a general Report, in which he recom¬ 
mended tlie commencement of a cut at Crab-hole Eye anchorage ; and 
entering the embanked lands at Lutton-Lcam Sluice, there to construct 
a tide-lock for the navigation, with draw-doors and an extensive over- 
i'all for the riv(?r, and proceeding by an artificial cut up the embanked 
marshes in a direct line to Kinderley's Cut, from thence to deepen tlu* 
present river to the Horse-shoe ; and from that place to pass (by another 
new cut) in a direct line to Rummer’s Mill, leaving the town of Wis- 
beach considerably to the left, and from Rummer's Mill deepening and 
improving the channel to Peterborough. The Wisbeach Corporation 
were dissatisfied at the intended removal of the river from their town, 
and claimed the privilege of taking the opinion of another engineer. 

It was on that occasion, in 1821, that I was employed by the town 
of Wisbeach to examine and report upon the improvement of the 
river, more especially adjacent to the town. On the 31st May of that 
year, after a careful inspection, I made a Report, in which I approved 
of making a new cut from Crab-hiole to Kinderley^s Cut, but preferred 
leaving an open-tide river to placing a lock at Lutton-Leam Sluice, as 
suggested by Mr, Rennie. From this cut, upwards to the Horse-shoe, 
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I proposed to deepen and regulate the channel according to his plan ; 
but, instead of passing direct to Rummer’s Mill, I recommended cutting 
off the acute angle at the Horse-shoe, and deepening the present 
channel up to the bridge at Wisbeach; and, instead of passing through 
the bridge, to keep to the left, and make a new cut along the bank 
on the south side of the town, and join the river again immediately 
above it, so that by a shipjlock at the present bridge, and an embank¬ 
ment and sluice, with draw-doors below the upper junction, the inter¬ 
mediate space would be converted into a floating dock, with the upper 
part of the town on each side of it, while the river would have an open 
channel through the lower part of the town, without such obstruction 
as the bridge and the present crooked and confined channel oppose 
against the flux and reflux of the tide and land floods. The plan was 
approved by the parties interested in drainage, but the whole scheme 
was postponed from the opposition of the Corporation of Wisbeach. 

Early in 1822,1 was applied to by that eminent barrister, Mr. William 
Adam, who had the charge of the Duke of Bedford’s interests in the 
Fens, to make a complete survey of and report upon the river from 
Crab-hole to Peterborough. For this purpose I engaged Mr. John Gibb, 
whom I had many years employed on public works, and Mr. William 
Swansborough, an experienced builder and drainage engineer, resident 
at Wisbeach, and through them I procured complete and satisfactory 
documents. 

Mr. Rennie having died the preceding^ October, and his son (now Sir 
John Rennie), a young man of promising talents, being associated witli 
me, we made a preliminary Report on the 26th June 1822, by which 
it was shown that hy making the Nene Outfall as proposed, SoOtii 
Holland Sluice (a Lincolnshire drainage outlet) might be lowered six 
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feet ten inches; Gunthorpe Sluice seven feet eleven inches, and the 
Black Sluice four feet two inches; that in the town of Wisbeach, at 
ordinary spring-tides, might be obtained from fourteen feet to fifteen 
feet of water, and from eight feet to nine feet at neap-tides ; and that, 
by lowering the sills of the before-mentioned sluices, the North Level 
and South Holland would acquire a natural and perfect drainage. 

There cannot be a stronger instance of the inconvenience and delay 
experienced in bringing to bear any scheme of magnitude, in which 
numerous and conflicting interests are to be consulted, than in the case 
of the Nene Outfall; it has been shown that, in 1814, it was agitated, 
and plans and reports obtained; that again, in 1821, it was eagerly 
discussed, but it was not until 1827 that the effectual Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was obtained. At this time it fortunately happened that the 
Duke of Bedford, who, from his possession of Thorney-Lordshlp, has a 
preponderating influence in the North Level, had two intelligent and 
active agents in his legal adviser, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Tycho Wing (his 
resident steward), who, convinced of the advantages likely to result from 
this plan, not only to the Duke of Bedfqrd, but also to the other pro¬ 
prietors of that Level, did not fail to persevere until they finally accom¬ 
plished this important object; so that, in the year 1826, the mode of 
taxation having been determined, and the plans and estimates for the 
outfall between Crab-hole and Kinderley's Cut finally arranged, a Bill 
was brought into Parliament, which, after much discussion, received 
the Royal Assent on the 14th June 1827- The successful termination 
of this long-debated improvement was, no doubt, hastened by the 
Act fonthe Great Embankment, which carries a road across the Sutton 
or Cross-Keys Washw^ay; which Act, chiefly* by the indefatigable 
exertions of Lord William Bentinck, became a law on tlie 36th May 
1826 . 
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The Nene Outfall Act having been obtained, working drawings and 
specifications were immediately produced, and a contract entered into 
with Messrs. JolliflTe and Banks on the 2d July 1827* 

The contractors for deepening the Nene Outfall commenced opera¬ 
tions with their usual skill and activity, and in a short time 1,100 
men were employed upon the work; and Mr. William Swansborough 
of Wisbeach, a man experienced in drainage operations, was, on my 
recommendation, appointed resident engineer. These arrangements 
being made, the excavation proceeded with rapidity and success ; and 
the Duke of Bedford's judicious agent, Mr. Tycho Wing, having the 
chief management on the part of the land proprietors, none of those 
unpleasant altercations were experienced which too frequently occur 
during the execution of fen drainages. 

During the year 1828, very considerable progress was made with the 
excavation, but when carried to a certain depth, the entire bottom was 
found to consist (as the borings had indicated) of mud and quicksand; 
it was thereupon suggested that the bottom might be scoured by the 
current of the river, as had taken place in the river Ouse upon opening 
the Eau-brink Cut; and under this impression the contractor^ pro¬ 
posed, that if permitted to deepen the bottom in this manner, they 
would carry the cut up to Buckworth Sluice, without requiring any 
additional payment; and as this would greatly improve the new river- 
course, the proposal was readily accepted. All this was successfully 
accomplished, so that, in the course of the year 1829* the works were 
carried to Buckworth Sluice. On the 4th of June 1830, the dam at the 
lower end being removed, and the upper dam on the 7th, the.tide was 
admitted to flow up the new cut, and this so continued until the 14t:h; 
but while the river was permitted to pass partly down the old channel, 
i.nere was not a sufficient rush of water down the new cut to scour 
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out the silt brought in by the flowing tide; so that it became absolutely 
necessary to close the old channel by making an embankment across 
it, so as to turn the whole of the river down the new cut. This 
I directed to \}e done with all possible despatch, and personally saw it 
commenced. A quantity of earth had been previously deposited on 
the western bank, and leave obtained to excavate back-cuttings from 
the embanked lands on the eastern side. Thus aided, the contractors, 
by employing about 300 workmen and 100 carts, and persevering night 
and day, performed this important service in six days; and it may be 
useful to remark, that in order to accelerate the formation of this bank, 
four or five old barges or lighters were sunk across the river-course. 
The embankment having been successfully completed, has on the 
sea-side of it accumulated a deposit of sand and mud, which continues 
rapidly to increase. At the lower end, from Skaters Corner to the 

i. 

Crab-hole anchorage, the channel is formed in a direct line, and 
% 

perfectly regular. When these operations were finished, the slopes of 
the new Cut were protected by rubble-stone (partly brought down the 
river from Wansford, and a portion by sea from Yorkshire), and 
remained without injury from the tides or land freshes in winter. 

At what time and in what manner the river Nene will be improved up 
to and past the town of Wisbeach, and from thence to Peterborough, 
is very uncertain, as the inhabitants of Wisbeach still inherit a full 
portion of the perverse disposition which Mr. Wells, in his History of 

c 

the Fens (Vol. 2, page 677)j records as heretofore forcibly obstructing 
the formation of Kinderley's /Hut; instead however of the favourable 
change he would willingly attribute to the present generation, an equal 
degree ojf perverseness has lately been shown respecting a proposed 
improvement of the Woodhouse Marsh, which, although recommended 
by two experienced engineers, and repeatedly opened, has been so 
mismanaged by the order of the Wisbeach directors, that the whole 
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work has been nearly ruined, and great expense uselessly incurred. 
But this work at Woodhouse Marsh has since been finished 
not in the most skilful manner), and is now in use. Tliis instance, 
and the violent opposition to my plan in 1821 for a new river-course 
and floating-dock, a measure calculated to improve and establish their 
port as equal or superior to Lynn, may serve to characterize a people, 
not only indisposed to promote the general improvement of the adjacent 
country, but totally incapable of judging of what would have been 
manifestly beneficial to themselves.* 



* It may perhaps fairly be questioned, whether tlie above remarks in derogation of the 
inhabitants of Wisbeach are strictly justifiable; whether the question is notone of those 
in which both parties are so much interested as to leave room for moral arbitration 
between them.—A civil engineer is a zealous instrument in every extensive injprovement, 
and the recent accession of numbers to that profession, of men who must possess much 
accurate and useful knowledge, is to be deemed an equivalent (nationally speaking) for 
all the losses now felt or expected from excessive speculation. But knowledge is pro* 
gressive; and the existence of a body of civil engineers in England can only be .dated 
from the patronage of Mr. Brindley by the then Duke of Bridgwater, the spirited 
projector of the Manchester canals, about the year 1700 ; and if it be true that Brindley 
gained little from the study of professional books, it is also true that such books did not 
then exist in the English language, and that his mind might have produced less of 
originality, had his opportunity of reading been more extensive. Mr. Smeaton was con¬ 
temporary with Brindley, equal to him perhaps us a mechanician, and had just then 
proved his skill in masonry by completing the Eddystone Lighthouse. Thenceforward he 
was much consulted as a civil engineer, and in concert with Messrs. Grundy and Edwards 
(1761) made a report on the Witham (Boston) Drainage, then in ruinous condition. 
They recommended of course to straiten and enlarge the river channel; but the d<tctrine 
of Vermuyden prevailed with them, * To stop the tides from flowing at all into the new 
* river, that its depth and dimensions may be preserved; * and a sea-sluice, with three pair 
of doors ‘ pointing to seaward,’ was the result. Smeaton, though much employed in 
drainage operations, never seems to have detected the erroneous principle Ihus adopted. 
Two years afterwards he reported on the Harbour of Rye in Sussex, which had been 
brought into special notice by the refuge afforded to a frigate in distress, on board which 
was*King George 1., in his passage from the Continent, in the year 1725 ; and an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, imposing a transit-toll on all shipping which passed that port 
and Dover. The Commissioners under this and a preceding Act ^ for rest6ring the 
Harbour of Rye to its antient goodness,’ were persuaded to adopt a strange method fur 
so doing, by digging a ship canal two miles westward, and attempting to estalJIish a*sfa- 
entrance near Winchelsea. On this project the transit-tolls were expended till the year 
1764, and after some contest in Parliament, further continued by an Act passed in the 
year 1777. But the works hitherto done being quite useless, Mr. Smeaton was con- 

Q 24^ 
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The expense of executing the Nene Outfall has been about £. 200,000; 
about 1,500 acres of land have been secured from the sea by the con- 

suited in 1763 , and he recommended a further effort by entirely stopping the entrance of 
the old harbour, with a view of increasing the power of scouring the ship-channel, not at 
all reprobating a sea-sluice erected by the Commissioners of Sewers (that is, by the land* 
owners) across the river Rother, at some distance above the town of Rye, whereby the 
influx of tide was precluded, and the harbour had been ruined for want of its natural 
back-water. 

About twenty years since, this sluice fell to decay, and was destroyed by a river-flood, 
when the inhabitants of Rye opposed its restoration, the absence of the impediment 
having, in one year, given three feet additional depth in the harbour channel, and at the 
town-quay. But the wealthy proprietors of the levels effectually resisted the wish of the 
inhabitants, and one of them in Parliament said it was a serious thing to interfere with 
landed property worth £. 1 , 400 , 000 . This assertion seems to infer a net rental of £. 45,000 
a year, or about 15,000 acres of land which had formerly been covered with water at 
spring-tides ; but this may be deemed an exaggeration suited to the occasion, and more 
truly descriptive of the entire levels than of the more recent encroachments by which 
the liarbou^ of Rye was finally destroyed. 

The sequel of the Rye Har^ur experiment is very instructive. The piers and wharf and 
sluices had been so completely silted up, that the masonry was dug out, and the stones 
sold, some years before the above question was discussed in Parliament. « 

A similar transit-toll created the Ramsgate basin, which, as a harbour of refuge, is but 
of questionable benefit. Mr, Smeaton was there successful in establishing an effectual 
back-water for scouring away the loose sand brought in by every tide, and the essential 
part of the work was finished under his direction in the year 1791; but the tolls were 
continued by a new Act, and have been levied ever since to the amount of half a million 
of money; more than £. 9,000 a year has been expended in harbour masonry, and nearly 
£. 4,000 a year in the collection and general management of the tax thus levied on 
commerce; a striking example of the injustice consequent on transit-tolls, which are 
not easily removed when once established.—At Dover (between the before-mentioned 
towns) the attempts to keep open the harbour entrance had been founded on inveterate 
error,‘‘when Mr. Telford (shortly before his death) was employed there, and proposed 
a plan for improvement; but with what result is yet undecided. 

Finally, we must confess, as before said, from these and similar instances, that human 
knowledge, especially knowledge depending on experience of ^cts and results which 
rarely occur/^s slowly progressive, and therefore that civil engineers are not infallible. 
The state of their acquirements, in the year 1806 , as to the effect* of embankment and 
back-water, may be inferred from the vague, inconsistent and unsatisfactory evidence of 
those who appeared before a House o^ Commons’ committee, then appointed to investigate 
the probable effect of the embankment of Catwater (a branch of Plymouth Harbour), 

To return to Wisbeach:—Mr. Telford had improvement in view (in certain prospect, he 
might say), and such as must be highly beneficial to that town; but improvement involves 
altpiation; and the innumerable instances of well-intended labour in the fens failing of 
its desired effect, added to the many instances of water diverted from its former course, 
to the injury of individuals, with or without benefit to the general interests of the fens, 
cannot but have sunk deeply into the minds of near spectators, whose property and 
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current embankment across the formerly dangerous Washway; a great 
portion of this land is now (1833) under cultivation; about 4,000 acres 


welfare were hazarded by every such experiment; and referring to Mr. Telford’s historical 
narrative of fen-drainage, the inhabitants of Wisbeach might allege, ‘ That from the time of 

* Queen Elizabeth it had been attempted continually, and in various modes of disputable 

* efficacy; that Mr.Telford has unquestionably been successful in opening the Nene 
^ Outfall, by which we acknowledge that an improved access from and to the sea has been 

* obtained, and that the commerce of Wisbeach has proportionally increased; but not 

* without drawback in the endangered bridge, and the expense of repairing or securing 
‘ our warehouses and granaries and wharf-walls, continually undercut by the reflux of the 
^ river-tide. Hence the balance of benefit becomes somewhat doubtful; and the improve- 

* ment of the river, in making it navigable to Peterborough, might possibly transfer the 

* existing trade of Wisbeach to that place; inasmuch as commerce often takes her station 

* at the highest navigable limit, as at London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol and Glasgow. 

^ All property at Wisbeach might thus be depreciated by the prosperity of Peterborough; 

* and although the security of the fens above Wisbeach would be extensively beneficial to 

* the proprietors,—Who will undertake to indemnify us against detriment, if such a plan as 
‘ Mr. Telford’s, or even the modified proposal of Sir John Rennie, were carried into effect ? 

* Are we not bound, injustice to ourselves and our family property, to resist such inno- 

* vations to the uttermost, unless and until some satisfactory compromise can be adjusted, 

* and a distinct indemnity, conformably thereto, secured to us by the same law which 

* endangers our property ?' 

This plea opens a question which has never been placed before the public so distinctly 
as its importance deserves. To understand it, we must consider with attention the extent 
of national benefit which has accrued and still accrues, from the recognized absolute 
power of British legislation, in binding the mutual arrangement of all joint-stock com¬ 
panies among the proprietors themselves, and rendering them unassailable from ;jvithout; 
still more in granting them power to interfere with private property, and even to take 
forcible possession of it, sufficiently for their purpose. To prove that the grant of such 
power is one of the most beneficial functions of the British Parliament, it is only necessary 
to ask oneself. What would England be now, if suddenly deprived of all the benefits 
derived from such exertion of judicious despotism? Intercourse by turnpike-roads an4, 
railways, by the improvement of navigable rivers, and by canals, would be foreclosed, 
and the most improved region upon earth relapse into comparative barbarism. Nor let it 
be supposed by civil engineers, that vulgar military despotism could effect tfie like; their 
profession owes its existence as a profession, to the steady and unimpeached power of 
Parliament beneficially exercised and fully in use, during the last hundred years of English 
history. ClseY^here a privileged joint-stock company may be taxed, if prosperous,—or 
supplanted by the pecuniary offer of a rival association. Elsewhere th^ great lords, and 
all other landed proprietors, would rise with one consent against their sovereign, if he 
ventured to say to the Loixf Bojar of Wisbeach, ‘ It is my pleasure that your property be 
sacrificed for the benefit of others; and I authorize them to take possession 6f it 
accordingly.’ 

Thus it seems to follow from the social, almost sacred, establishment of the rights of 
private property, that it ought not to be depreciated, much less be made liable to forcible 
though legal seizure, without ample indemnification, even to the amount of twice its value, 
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more will be gained in a few years, in consequence of the diversion of 
the channel from the ancient estuary; but this acquisition is as nothing 
compared to the benefit of a natural drainage for the entire North Level, 
South Hollai\d, and the contiguous districts.* 

or of the apprehended damage; and on this principle juries seem often to decide. But 
in cases which affect the welfare of a town, of a whole community, where also the damage 
is future, and of uncertain amount, not only the extent, but the manner of ascertaining 
and apportioning the contingent indemnity, ought to be left to the discretion of those 
whose property is endangered; a discretion which will never be unreasonably, certainly 
not outrageously, enforced,* because it will always be conscious of its moral limit and 
imbecility, if opposed to public opinion. Under such modification, the improvement of 
the river Nene in its passage through Wisbeach, or near Wisbeach, is by no means 
unattainable, the inhabitants having previously to consider among themselves the mode 
and extent of indemnity for possible damage, should it occur. 

But the supposed plea of the inhabitants of Wisbeach must not be allowed to pass 
without attempt at answer, on behalf of the improvement of the navigation of the river 
Nene to Peterborough. The town of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, relies for its prosperity 
on the transhipment of all mercantile commodities to and from Norwich; and Wisbeach 
cannot fail to become another Yarmouth, whenever the population of the fens shall 
increase from the eftects of improved drainage, and when Peterborough, lilce Norwich, 
shall become a central station of inland trafiic (extending perhaps to Leicester), with equal 
advantage to the prosperity of Wisbeach. For it is not likely that large sea-borne shipping 
will ever be enabled to penetrate above Wisbeach, and even prohibition against such 
a contingency might not be an unreasonable safeguard or compromise, were the projected 
improvement of the river Nene navigation to be carried/wWy into effect, with the appro¬ 
bation of all parties. 

Still ijurther might be urged, on behalf of the good people of Wisbeach, the recent 
example afforded at Lynn, where the enlargement of the Eau-brink Cut has unintentionally 
and unexpectedly directed the outfall current aside from an extensive range of quays, which 
are ali;eady become inaccessible to shipping; and the attempt to prevent further deviation, 
by tiniber jcttces on the opposite side of the river, is but a weak expedient opposed to the 
, force of so vast a body of water as is accumulated* by a tide which rises from 10 to 15 feet 
perpendicular, and its downward reflux sometimes prolonged by the discharge of inland 
floods. Still more forcible is the plea for contingent indemnity at Wisbeach, inasmuch as 
no such injury was apprehended at Lynn by the Navigation Commissioners, who on the 
contrary feared that the quays, and even the town of Lynn itself might be gradually 
swept away, should the current have taken an opposite direction. 

Thus hazardous to private propertytare fen improvements; and it is not improbable when 
Denver Sluice near Downham shall be removed, and the tide flows up to Ely, that the 
old river channel, towards the lower termination of the Eau-brink Cut, must be resumed, if 
means can^ be devised for regulating the quantity of water cfischarged by it and by the 
Eau*brink Cut, so as to obtain a power of regulating the direction of the outfall current, 
as aflecting the important interests of the town of L 3 rnn Regis. 

* In the Appendix (G.) will be found a full account of the effect produced by this 
outfall, by a friend who accompanied me in August 1830, containing his very judicious 
observations upon drainage genemlly. 
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NORTH LEVEL DRAINAGE. 

Tlie formerly impeded outfall of the river Nene, at Sutton Washway, 
choking and impounding the water upon the sill of Gunthorpe Sluice 
(which was eleven feet three inches above low-water at Crab-hole), it 
was but too often felt that even with the aid of windmills and a steam- 
engine, every district of the North Level was in imminent danger of 
sustaining serious damage. In my Report to the North Level commis¬ 
sioners of the 18th November 1828, it was stated that, in consequence 
of the recent improvement of the None Outfall, Gunthorpe Sluice might 
be lowered about eight feet, and thereby a natural drainage be obtained 
for all the lands between Morton's Learn and the river Welland;—as is 
proved by the following extract from that Report: ‘ Having considered 
‘ the plan and levels taken by Messrs. Swansborough and Pear, I have 
‘ to state the following results : at Crab-hole ^ (a well-known anchorage 
in the Wash, six miles distant from the Sutton Washway, or rather 
from the present causeway and bridge near Long Sutton, by which that 
dangerous passage has recently been superseded), ‘ low-water has been 
‘ determined, by repeated levelling, to be eleven feet three inches below 
‘ the sill of the Lutton-Leam Sluice, and the acclivity of the new river- 
‘ bed being at the rate of four inches in a mile, it rises 28 inches in 
‘ the distance from Crab-hole Ijp Gunthorpe Sluice, being seven miles ; 
‘ from Gunthorpe Sluice to Clows Cross the distance upwards is eight 
‘ miles and a quarter, so that the rise in the bed of the intended drain, 
‘ at four inches per mile, will be t^yo feet nine inches, making from 
‘ Crab-hole (in about 15 miles) five feet one inch. The surface of the 
‘ fen land at Clows Cross is nearly 14 feet above the before-mentioned 

‘ outfall (assumed to be at Crab-hole), or about eight feet above the 

1 

‘ proposed sill of tfie sluice at Clows Cross; so that, admitting the 
‘ depth of water on the sill to be three feet (found by experience to be 
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‘ sufficient for the drainage), the surface of the land remains five feet 
‘ above that of the water. 

‘ The surface of the land in Tyd and Newton Fen is 10 feet above 
‘ low-water at the outfall, and distant from it 12 miles, in which the rise 
‘ will be four feet, and allowing three feet water in the drain, the surface 
‘ of the ground remains three feet above it. The land at Knar-Cross 
‘ is 21 miles from Crab-hole, and 13 feet above low-water; and being 
‘ distant six miles from Clows Cross, an acclivity of three inches in 
‘ a mile upwards from thence, with an allowance of three feet of water 
‘ on the sill of the sluice at Clows Cross, will leave the water surface 
‘ at Knar-Cross two feet six inches below the land. 

‘ The land in the North Fen is nine feet six inches above the intended 
‘ sill at Clows Cross; and allowing three feet of water on the sill, and 
‘ a rise of three inches per mile above Clows Cross, at the distance of 
‘ four miles, the surface of the land will be five feet six inches above 
‘ the water in the drain adjoining. 

‘ In Low-Borough Fen the surface of the land is 14 feet above low- 

‘ water, or eight feet above the sill at Clows Cross, from which it is 

% 

‘ distant eight miles; and allowing ap acclivity of three inches per 
‘ mile, as before, with three feet of water on the sill, the surface of the 

‘ land will be three feet above the water in the adjoining drain. 

* 

‘ Tlie sills of the Outfall sliyce and of Clows Cross sluice are laid twelve 
‘ inches above the rise, estimated at four inches per mile; therefore one 
‘ foot is lost in these calculations from what \rould otherwise be the 
‘ height of the land surface above water in the draihs. The land-freshes, 
‘ from observation during the former state of the river channel, adjacent 
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* to the site of the sluice, rise only three feet upon the Old Gunthorpe 
‘ Sluice, and the bed of the river is about the same level as the sluice. 

‘ When freshes in the river run three feet in depth, there would only be 
‘ two feet on the new sill; and as the water in the river is. calculated at 
‘ three feet, there will be one foot of head to discharge the interior 
‘ waters from the drains; but it must be considered that the actual 
‘ outfall is obstructed by the tidal waters during many hours in every 
‘ tide, and from this cause, admitting the discharge of the river between 
‘ Gunthorpe Sluice and Crab-hole in the Wash in great freshes to require 
‘ a fall of eight inches in a mile, or double the inclination of its bed, then 
‘ an additional head of water to the amount of two feet four inches will 
‘ be required in the course of the drain, and one foot four Inches imme- 
‘ diately above the sluice, to discharge the interior waters into the river; 

‘ but even in this extreme case, the water in the drain will be eight inches 
‘ below the surface of the lowest land in Tyd and Newton Fen, and 
‘ proportionally more than eight inches in every other situation which 
‘ has been described. 

‘ It remains only to specify the dimensions assignable to the several 

‘ drains. From Gunthorpe Sluice to Clows Cross, the bottom width of 

‘ the new drain is 40 feet (with sufficient side-slopes), gradually dimi- 

‘ nishing in its passage upwards to 30 feet, at Clows Cross; thus far the 

$ * 

‘ acclivity being (as already stated) four inches in a mile. From Clows 
‘ Cross to the Black-horse Sluice, the bottom width of the new South 
‘ Eau is 30 feet, gradually diminishing in its passage upwards to 24 feet, 
‘ with -side-slopes of two to one, and an acclivity diminishing to three 

* inches in a mile. The New Wryde drain, from Clows Cross to its 
‘ junction with the CTld Wryde stream, has 30 feet width of. bottom, 

* diminishing in its passage upwards to 24 feet, with side-slopes of two 
‘ to one, and an acclivity of three inches in a mile. The Drain, from 
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‘ Old Wryde to Knar-Cross, has a 24 feet wide bottom, diminishing 
‘ upwards to 20, with an acclivity of three inches in a mile/ * 

From the foregoing statement, it was evident that the whole of the 
North Level (including Portsand) might obtain a natural drainage, 
whereby the expense and uncertain effect of 30 windmills would be 
obviated. In 1830 an Act for this drainage was obtained, and the 
excavations immediately commenced. Power had previously been 
obtained to construct an outfall sluice, which was successfully com¬ 
pleted under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. Swansborough 
and Pear, the last a veteran director of fen drainage. 

r 

I cannot, I confess, without some self-complacency, reflect upon the 
success of my drainage operations in the North Level, having thus 
recalled (as it were) into use the aid of a natural outfall, which had not 
only been neglected or forgotten, but even systematically impeded by a 
labyrinth of drains and sluices, the expense of maintaining which had 
been such as to persuade the Fen proprietors to estimate these subordinate 
inland expedients as essentials, instead of adjuncts to the better principle, 
of admitting freely the scouring force of the influx and reflux of the 
tide. 

In conclusion, I cannot but repeat, that the complete success of this 
valuable improvement is chiefly attributable to the enlightened and 


* It is, quite vexatious throughout this detail, to encounter perpetually the words 
Acclivity and Declivity^ which (like the fabulous shield, gilt pn one side, silvered on the 
. other) chairge places as we look up or down a river; and the word Inclination (by which 
Mrr^l’elford sometimes seeks to combine the two former words) hks other meanings, which 
prevent its convenient application to this purpose. Dropping the first syllables, Ac 
and De, the word becomes Clivity^ fairly derived from the same Latin word Ifilivtui), 
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liberal conduct of the Duke of Bedford, and his agents, Mr. Tycho Wing 
and Mr. William Adam, who had the sole management.* 


OF HARBOURS. 

Connected with the improvement of river outfalls, are such improve¬ 
ments of harbours in the estuaries of rivers as have been made from 
plans furnished by me, and executed under my directions. Of these, 
two of considerable 'importance are on the east coast of Scotland; one 
at the city of Aberdeen, the other at the town of Dundee; and as I was 
first employed at Aberdeen, I shall begin with that harbour accordingly. 


ABERDEEN HARBOUR. 

\_See Plate 35.] 

The city of Aberdeen is situated on a projecting part of the east 
coast of Scotland, in 59° O' north latitude, and 2° 8' west loAgitude, 
and is 106 miles from Edinburgh. It is the principal town of an 
extensive county, and is, in fact, two conjoint towns, the Old and the 
New. The former was long considered the principal town in the north 
of Scotland, being frequently the seat of royalty, and not seldom**plun- 
dered by foreign enemies and domestic factions-' Its earliest charter* 


The want of such obvious introduction of the word Clivity has produced in railroad 
discussions the newly-invented word Gradient^ which ought to be superseded by the 
word Clivityf and dismissed from the vocabulary of civil engineers- In road-making a 
similar difficulty, and one more easily removed, occurs, in saying to or from ^y place; 
the proper phrase is, “ the road between London and Croydon.*’ 

* In the Appendix (Q.) will be found a valuable memoir, and other papers, furmshed 
by Mr. lycho Wing, who, residing at Thomey Abbey, in the middle of the North Level, 
had full opportunity of witnessing the progress and effect of practical operations. 

n Q 
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was granted by David L, who removed the episcopal seat from Mortlach 
in Moray to this place. In 1336, Edward III., on his return from 
Invernesfj cruelly treated the inhabitants, and laid the town in ashes. 

On this occasion, what is called the New Town originated ; and from 
the situation selected, it is probable that convenient access to the sea 
was then considered to be of importance, for instead of rebuilding the 
Old Town, which is situated on elevated ground on the south bank 
of the river Don, the New Town stands on the north side of the river 
Dee, where it falls into the south comer of a bay, protected by the pro¬ 
montory of Girdleness. In this place a city has arisen, which, including 
the Old Town, contains 58,000 industrious inhabitants, with two well- 
endowed Colleges or Universities, in which there are usually 400 
students. 

Tlie whole property of the harbour, with the dues arising from the 
shipping, is, by charter, vested in the magistrates and town council. 
This harbour formerly consisted merely of the mouth of the river Dee, 
which admitted the tide to flow upwards about two miles over very flat 
ground, and by thus spreading wide, its current did not acquire force 
enough to carry out to sea the alluvial matter brought down from above, 

4 

sufficiently to carry it round the point of Girdleness; so that, being 
checked by the external tide, the mud, sand and stones were deposited, 
and formed a bar, which formerly admitted only small vessels to the 
warehouses, although these were built as near to the river as was prac¬ 
ticable. Towards the middle pf the last century, this bar was felt to be 
a great qbstacle to the prosperity of the port; and the magistrates being 
desirous to improve the harbour, applied to Mr. John Smeaton, the 
mbit eminent engineer of that day. The commer6e of the place did 
not then justify any thing beyond a tide-harbour; and Mr. Smeaton's 
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views were therefore limited to that object. He found the river mean¬ 
dering over an irregular space, upwards of 500 yards in breadth, and he 
applied the only practicable remedy, by confining the channel as much 
as the limited amount of expenditure permitted, and directing the land- 
floods so as to act upon and diminish the bar; for which purpose he 
founded the north pier, extending 700 feet eastward from ordinary 
high-water mark, and about 500 feet farther, with a northern slant, to 
turn the current into a proper direction. This pier, besides forming a 
proper channel, was a barrier opposed to the sands previously deposited 
in the river by the flood-tide. Opposite to this pier, on the south side 
of the river, was constructed another pier, or rather a breast-wall, about 
half the length of the pier; these, with two short jettees and a small 
basin, comprehended Mr. Smeaton's plan for improving Aberdeen 
Harbour, all which was carried into effect under an Act obtained in 
the year 1773- 

But the commerce of the port continuing to increase, in the 
year 1797 further improvements were urgently demanded, and the 
magistrates, ever anxious to promote the increasing prosperity of the 
city, called in Mr. John Rennie, then engaged in forming plans for 
accommodation at the port of Leith, on the principle of floating- 
docks ; and that engineer, who deservedly ranked high in his pfofes- 
sion, furnished a plan for improving Aberdeen Harbour, which he 
proposed to accomplish by abandoning the river, and constructing 
floating-docks upon the sandy flats called Foot-Dee. This was cer¬ 
tainly in exact conformity to the prevailing mode adopted in the 

♦ 

Thames, at Leith, and other places; but fortunately for the future 

improvement of the harbour, the proposed situation of docl^s, being 

» 

at a distance from' the existing mercantile establishments, was con¬ 
sidered as unsuitable to Aberdeen. 
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During the following five years nothing was done. In 1801,1 was 
employed by Government in making a general survey of the coasts of 
Scotland; and when at Aberdeen, the magistrates drew my attention 
to the state of the harbour, and requested a report as to what I con¬ 
sidered most advisable for the entrance and accommodation of a larger 
class of ships than could then be admitted. 

After having examined the state oft the river opposite the town, its 
outfall at Girdleness, the nature of the land-floods, and of the tides, and 
having caused the quality of the ground to be ascertained by borings, 
I made a plan, and gave in a General Report on the 9th April 1802. 
As this Report states distinctly my original idea, and as an Act was 
obtained in 1810 on its principles, and which has ever since, with some 
slight variations, been acted upon, I shall here insert the substance of my 
Report. The objects I had in view were,—viz. 

1st. To provide, at the least possible expense, the greatest extent 
of wharfage and floating-docks. 

2d. To avoid injuring the fisheries in the river, or occupying the 
building ground at Foot-Dee, on its north side. 

3d. To acquire new ground for ship-building and timber-yards, 
bn the mud banks called the Links, with proper communications to 
and from the city. 

4th. To place locks and graving-docks upon ground which might 
afford the best foundations, and be convenient for admitting 
vessels. , 

5th. To provide the means of scouring the docks, and therein 
causing the flux and reflux of the tide, *as well as the land- 
floods, to act mqst effectually on the existing bar, and prevent 
future accumulation there, so as to obtain and preserve four 
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feet additional depth of water, and thereby admit large vessels 
at neap-tides. 

6th. To form a communication between the Aberdeenshire Canal 
and the new harbour. 

‘ Having these objects in view, the leading features for the exeqution 
‘ of my plan were to place a lock in the channel, which passed along 
‘ the face of the then quays, on 'a spot where strong red clay had been 
‘ found by the trial borings, and to make excavations of a sufficient 
‘ width and depth for floating-docks alongside the quays, upwards to 
‘ Denburn, applying the excavated earth to raise the surface, and form 
‘ a protecting bank along the north side of the river, of a sufficient 
‘ height to divert the flood-waters from flowing over the space which 
‘ was to be converted into a floating-dock, protected and regulated by 

‘ flood-gates, when necessary; a solid mound was also to be formed, so 
‘ as to divide the whole length into two basins, with a ready communi- 

‘ cation between the city and the newly-acquired ground on the Links ; 

‘ through this mound a passage to admit vessels to the upper part of 

‘ the harbour, with gates to keep up the water occasionally, when let 

‘ out of the dock below the mound; the former quay to be rebuilt, 

‘ widened, and the new foundations laid at a proper depth; and I 

‘ proposed that on the Inches, the surface being previously raised, a 

» * 

‘ space of about 40 acres should be appropriated to ship-building, 

‘ leaving the Foot-Dee for commercial purposes; while, by means,of 
‘ the river and Denburn, not only might the docks be effectually scoured, 

‘ but the whole body of water be thrown jipon the bar and entrance, in 
‘ aid of the current of the river Dee. By these improvements the river 
‘ fishery could not be in the least injured; nothing more than raising 
‘ the north hank, and cutting a small portion of ground at Point-Law, 

* being intended as to the main stream. 
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For the purpose of obtaining and preserving a greater depth of 
‘ water on the bar, and at the entrance of the harbour, it was necessary 
‘ to extend the north and south piers very considerably, by doing which 
‘ I expected that at least four feet more water would be obtained ; and 
‘ the foundation of Mr. Smeaton’s piers not having befin laid to the 
‘ depth now required, they were now to be secured, and the whole 
‘ entrance protected by an extensive breakwater.’ 

Although the magistrates were satisfied that this plan was suitable 
in all respects to the wants of the port, they found difficulties as to 
arranging the new harbour dues; so that it was not until the year 1810 
that an Act was obtained, and then not without opposition from a party 
desirous of taking the management from the magistrates and council. 
Several years previous to the Act being obtained, the magistrates had 
applied to me to recommend an able, experienced person to superintend 
whatsoever should be finally resolved on, and for that purpose, in the 
year 1809, I selected Mr. John Gibb, who had for several years been 
practically employed in canal and harbour works. By means of his 
personal knowledge, acquired by residence, I was furnished with correct 
information as to tides, materials, and other necessary data, so that, 
whenithe Act was passed, the working drawings and specifications had 
.l?een already prepared, and Mr. Gibb, with unremitting attention, 
superintended every operation connected with these difficult works, in 
which he has distinguished himself by remarkable ingenuity and perse¬ 
verance. I shall here insert his detailed narrative of the progress of the 
jvorks from their commencemtent, a narrative prepared at my request, 
because,* as its accuracy may be relied on, it cannot but be of service to 
pra^ical'engineers engaged in similar works. 
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Here follows Mr, Gihl/s Narrative {illustrated hy Plates 36 and 37) : 

“ The improvement of Aberdeen Harbour commenced with the resto¬ 
ration of Mr. Smeaton's south pier-head, which had been destroyed in 
the winter of 1807- The foundation of the improved pier was laid 
in October 1809> and the superstructure completed in the following 
year; it consists entirely of cut granite, and is finished with a slope of 
five horizontal to one perpendicular.—[See Appendix (H.)] 


‘‘ In 1810, the magistrates, as trustees, obtained an Act for carrying 
into effect Mr. Telford’s plan; and as the extension of the north pier 
appeared the most difficult and dangerous part of it, the trustees, after 
receiving the necessary working plans and specifications, made prepa¬ 
rations for this extension by laying down a railway, procuring the 
necessary machinery, and ascertaining the best stone quarries; and in 
the spring of 1811 the entire 300 feet extension was completed. 

“ The beneficial effect of this extension was so apparent, that a very 
general opinion was expressed that it should be carried still farther, 
especially as the portion already finished had been executed considerably 
under the estimated expense; and Mr. Telford, who inspected the work 

in December 1811, after approving of the manner in which the rejiident 

* 

engineer had conducted it, found that it would be of great importance, 
not only as carrying the pier into deeper water, but to enable vessels to 
clear the Girdleness point. The trustees accordingly resolved to extend 
the pier 780 feet beyond Mr. Smeaton’s head, and in pursuing the plan 
of extension, as formerly proposed, to construct a breakwater from the 
south shore. 

j 

j 

“ Accordingly, during the winter of 1811 and the spring of 1812, 
preparations were made, and during that year the whole length, except 

s 
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the outer head, was accomplished. In the following year, 1813, 
Mr. Telford again visited the works, and on the 17th December, the 
extension of the pier performed under his direction measured 865 feet, 
which had been accomplished in three seasons, and in open expo¬ 
sure to the German Ocean. In the following tempestuous winter, the 
outer head was considerably injured, so that it became necessary to 
alter its formation into a very flat slope of about five to one all round 
the head, in which form it now stands. The bottom under the founda¬ 
tion is nothing better than loose sand and gravel, constantly thrown up 
by the sea on that stormy coast, so it was necessary to consolidate the 
work under low water, by dropping large stones from lighters, and 
filling the interstices with smaller, until it was brought within about a 
foot of the level of low water, when the ashler work was commenced; 
but in place of laying the stones horizontally on their beds, each 
course was laid at about an angle of 45 degrees, to within about 
18 inches of the top, when a level coping was added. This mode of 
building enabled the work to be carried on expeditiously, and rendered 
it while in progress less liable to temporary damage, likewise affording 
three points of bearing ; for while the ashler walling was carrying up 
on both sides, the middle or body of the pier was carried up at the 

same fime by a careful backing throughout of large rubble-stone, to 
« ^ 

y^ithin 18 inches of the top, when the whole was covered with granite 
coping and paving 18 inches deep, with a cut granite parapet wall on 
the north side of the whole length of the pier, thus protected for the 
convenience of those who might have occasion to frequent it. 

“ The* outside of this pier is composed of roughly-dressed granite 
ashlqT) a»d headers from three to six feet long,* with corresponding 


* A header is a stone of which the end appears in view, as does the side of a binder 
or stretcher. 
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binders to suit the headers, and within is a core or hearting of large 
rubble-stone of that description called Gneiss, packed with spauls of a 
suitable size.* 

“ In procuring the granite ashler, the trustees generally advertised 
the price they would give for the stones delivered at their dep6t, in the 
interior of the harbour, by which means every quarry, of which there 
are several within five miles of the harbour, some within a mile and 
a half, could deliver whatever it could produce, so that thus the 
trustees were enabled to command an immense supply. The com¬ 
munity or corporation of Aberdeen possess a considerable property 
along the shore to the south of the harbour, where there is an exten¬ 
sive range of gneiss rocks, called by the masons Heathens^ because 
they cannot be dressed into a regular shape. On this shore the trustees 
opened quarries, and contracted with persons to deliver by the ton such 
stones as required carting; but as it became indispensable to protect 
the pier-head with stones of very large dimensions, which could not be 
conveyed by land, about 200 such stones, weighing from 5 to 30 tons, 
were procured on the south shore, where stones of the largest class 
were slung by powerful machinery between the bows of two lighters, 
each lighter having a counterweight towards the stern; and the smaller 
class stones were suspended from the bow of one lighter, with a 

, t 

counterweight at the stern, and thus floated to the pier-head, where 
these vast stones were deposited in their proper places. This was found 
to be a very ardhous task, but by attention and care it was accom¬ 
plished without any accident. 

“ To facilitate the operations, a railway was laid down from the lower 

« 

old wharf, along Mr. Smeaton's old pier, at the extremity of which a 

* The interstices filled with small irregular stones. 

s 2 
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powerful double crane was stationed, which being made to move on 
rollers, the railway and crane were advanced, as the work proceeded. 
To each side of the crane and railway were adapted proper passing 
places, so thajt the waggons laden with stones were brought directly 
under either of the cranes; but as it would have been impossible to 

convey and deposit by this mode, in a limited space of time, one-tenth 

♦ 

part of the stone required, six strong lighters of 40 tons each were 
built, and on each of these was mounted a powerful crane, by which 
the stones were taken on board, and by using these lighters whenever 
the sea was tolerably smooth, the foundation and lower part of the 
work was generally kept considerably in advance of the upper part, 
and the whole proceeded with a regularity and despatch seldom expe¬ 
rienced in work depending on the state of the tide. 

“ As already mentioned, the great length to which it was considered 
advisable to carry out the north pier, rendered indispensable a corre¬ 
sponding extension of the pier on the south side of the entrance, and 
in place of making this parallel to the north pier, it was deemed proper 
to extend a solid breakwater from the south shore in a north-east direc¬ 
tion, so as to leave a space of about 250 feet as an entrance, leaving a 
sloping beach within the breakwater, to give scope for the surge to 
spend itself so freely as to prevent agitation in the interior of the 
harbour. Tliis breakwater, by narrowing the entrance, also deepened 
the channel; wherefore, in 1812, Mr. Telford gave directions that from 
the gneiss quarries on the south side, a railway should be laid to the 
proposed breakwater. The length of the breakwater is about 800 feet, 
and it is constructed of large rubble-stones as they came from the 

quarry, ^excepting a portion of the head, which is formed, in the 
• ^ 
before-mentioned sloping manner, with roughly-dressed ashler; the 

sectional figure is formed with an outward slope of about 45 degrees. 
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where most exposed to the ocean, and about half that slope on the 
inside; it is raised five or six feet above the level of high water (in 
ordinary spring-tides), and strongly pitched on the top with large 
blocks of roughly-hammered stone; a parapet was unnecessary, but 
a considerable shoeing of rubble-stone surrounds and protects this head 
of the breakwater. 

“ By the completion of the north pier and of this breakwater, a per¬ 
manent depth of five to six feet has been gained, so that although the 
expense has been great, it cannot be put in comparison with the 
advantages thus obtained by the port of Aberdeen. 

“ We now proceed to other operations in the interior of the harbour, 
where the tide rising from 10 to 12 feet in spring-tides only, and 
from seven to nine at neaps, vessels of any considerable draught of water 
could not get up to the old quays without being first lightened by 
means of barges (lighters), so that an extensive deepening in the 
interior was very desirable; the trustees, therefore, with the advice of 
their engineer, shortly after passing the Act of 1810, procured a 
dredging machine, worked by a steam-engine, which having been in use 

since 1811, an additional depth of from three to four feet on an 

# 

average has been obtained through the whole extent of the interior 
(that is, about a mile), so that vessels of every description get up to 

the quay, and lighterage is become unnecessary. 

0 

“ In a situation so much exposed as th^t of the north pier and break¬ 
water, it was expected that the workmen would be frequently interrupted ; 
therefore, Mr. Telford*, with a view of employing them when driven 
from the pier, directed that a portion of the wharf-wall, which was" to 
form a part of one side of the wet dock, and likewise that the capstern 
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towers, which were to form the extremity of the new cut, should be 
commenced; and the trustees accordingly, between 1811 and 1815, 
constructed 900 feet in length of a new wharf, built the before-men¬ 
tioned tower;?, and effected part of the excavation of the new river 
channel, likewise a great portion of the embankment, which will form 
the south side of the wet dock. 

“ At this period, the funds being considerably exhausted, the trustees 
deemed it advisable to suspend operations, and from 1816 (when 
Mr. Gibb relinquished the situation of resident engineer) until the latter 
end of 1829> very little work was done, excepting dredging. But in 
1828, the trustees having resolved to apply for a new Act repealing 
former Acts, Mr. Telford was requested to reconsider his former plans, 
a part of which still remained to be performed, and the chief alteration 
proposed by him was to remove the tide-lock a little higher up the 
harbour, in order to afford a larger entrance basin, also the demolition 
of several old jetties, to increase the tide basin, and to construct a new 
wharf of about 600 feet, in order to accommodate the berthage of 
vessels bound to other ports, but which might enter the harbour as 
a place of safety, in stormy weather, without discharging their cargoes; 
room^ was also thus obtained for constructing Morton's inclined planes, 
which had by this time been found useful for repairing ships.* 

f « 

“ The trustees accordingly, in 1829, obtained an Act for carrying the 
improved plan into effect, and Mr. Gibb, with his son Alexander, as 
joint resident engineers, were^ appointed to superintend the works as 


The particulars of Morton’s meritorious invention, for the examination and repair 
of a ship’s bottom without tht^aid of a graving dock, may be seen in the Evidence adduced 
before a House of Commems Committee, printed ISApril 1832.— [See Appendix (H.) ] 
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before; and as the dredging machine was worn out, a new one, with 
a corresponding number of dischar^ng punts, was constructed. 

“ The trustees also, during the year 1830, construct^ 1,350 feet 
of new wharf, forming a still farther extension of one side of the wet 
dock, and enlarged an embankment, so as to make the whole breadth 
of the wharf 100 feet; the embankment of the Inches was also enlarged, 
so as to form the southern side of the dock ; the trustees likewise con¬ 
structed 600 feet of wharf below, in order to form one side of the 
tide basin. 

“ A considerable portion of the excavation for the new channel of the 
river Dee has been completed, and the new wall built, which is to 
form its southern boundary; the foundations of the new wharfing are 
all placed on a platform of timber (bearing piles under), with a row of 
sheet piling in front; the outside face of the other wharfs is wholly 
built of granite ashler, backed with rough hammer-dressed masonry laid 
in lime mortar (from Lord Elgin's kilns), which sets in water, and the 
outside joints are pointed with Parker’s cement. * 

“ The general bottom of the entire harbour is composed of sand and 

i 

gravel, so that all these buildings required artificial foundations, effected 
by means of coffer-dams, and below the level of low water, chain puihps 
were necessary. 

“ In the years 1831 and 1832, the right,bank of the new channel was 
completed, also the spill (spoil) water bank, the former 1,630, find the 

* Parker inTented the eementi well named by him Jtoman Cement, at the close oPthe 
last century; but the discovery was not at first productivey and, having sold his patent to 
Mr. Samuel Wyatt, he emigrated to America, and soon died there. 
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latter 4,107 feet in length, with proper slopes and all other necessary 
precautions to resist the impetuosity of land floods, and accommodate 
the fisheries; the wharfage has been extended to the upper parts Of 
the town, and a turn-bridge constructed so as to form a connexion 
with the new ground on the Links. 


“ The expense of the works, which have been constructed under 
Mr. Telford’s direction, was as follows: 

£. 

Extending the piers and breakwater 81,955 

Dredging the inner harbour 17,999 

Constructing new wharfs and common sewer 39 , 7.33 

Fomjing a new channel for the river, including capstem towers and jetty, 

also constructing a bulwark and embankment - - - - . 15,393 

Making a communication bridge to the Inches ----- 5,590 

£. 160,590 


“ Aberdeen, as a maritime city, may be classed as the third in Scotland; 
its manufacturers, merchants and ship-owners are a spirited and 
enterprising people, who trade largely with the West Indies, North 
America, the Continent and Mediterranean, and they have also a 
considerable share in the Northern Whale Fishery; the shipping of 
Aberdeen, in point of appearance and durability, is not any where 
surpassed, and several powerful and splendid steam-packets ply between 
this 'port and London and Leith. 


“The several manufactories of wool, cotton,dax, hemp and iron are 
carried on to a great extent, and to the greatest perfection. The staple 
articles of import arc pine,timber (European and North American), 
also oak timber from England for ship-building, raw wool, cotton, flax, 
hemp, iron, bark, coals, lime, salt, tallow, ashes, leather, seeds, glass, 
china and stone-ware, ironmongery, &c. The articles of export consist 
of woollen manufactured goods, also of cotton, hemp and flax, the 
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thread manufactory particularly being held in high estimation; granite 
atone is exported superior to any other; and, in great abundance, fresh 
and pickled salmon; of late, barley, oats, butter, pork and eggs have 
become articles of export to the amount of £. 1S0,Q00 annually 
received for these agricultural products/' 


Mr. Gibb has thus, in a distinct manner, detailed the progress of the 
harbour works up to the end of 1832, and states the probability of my 
plan being completed, which will render Aberdeen not only a commo¬ 
dious port for commercial transactions, but the outer harbour will 
become a safe shelter on that dangerous coast. 

The following Statement will demonstrate the rapid progress of the 
trade and commerce of Aberdeen 

Tonnage of Vessels entering Inwards and clearing Outwards :— 


One year to July 1800 

Inwards. 

56,404 

Outwards. 

43,129 

July 1810 

81,299 

57,914 

July 1818 

108,199 

86,702 

July 1829 

- 157,457 

- 121,420 

July 1836 

202,043 



6,600 

7,100 

7,700 

9,900 

10,700 

12,595 

13,163 


Amount of Harbour and Shore Dues:— 

One year to July 1810 
# July 1815 

July 1820 * - 
July 1825 
July 1830 
July 1831 
July 1836 


T 
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Registered Tonnage in the Port of Aberdeen (including Banff till the year 1800 


inclusive):— 


Vetisei*. 

Tons. 

1760 

• 

98 - - 

6,020 

1770 

- 

- 143 

8,110 

1780 

- 

128 

6,613 

'1790 

- 

- 179 

- 13,618 

1800 


- 184 

- 15,571 

1810 


- 201 

- 20,266 

1820 

- 

- - — _ - 

45,031 

1828 

• 

- 338 

• 45,855 


Mr. Gibb’s Narrative continued :— * 

“ With regard to the improvements of the harbour, the following are 
the principal works which have been executed since 1830, agreeably to 
the Act of Parliament obtained in 1829 :— 

“ 1. A new channel for the river Dee, and a spill-water channel, 
have been formed, by which means the river is now kept entirely out 
of the harbour. 

“ 2. A cast-iron turn-bridge has been constructed at the foot of 
Marischal-street, across the harbour to the ground on the south side, 
calle'^ the Incites, which, by means of embanking, has been enlarged to 
"a very great extent. 

“ 3. A quay-wall has been built along the whole oPthe north-eastern 
side of the harbour, being a Jength of 3,2(X) feet, exclusive of Waterloo 

--j-■ - 

.. * The i;eader is requested t6 understand, that this latter part of Mr. Gibb’s narrative 
(which is dated September 1837) has been obtained from*him since the death of 
Mr. Telford ; but for the sake of cqntinuity appears in the text as a sequel of the foriiier 
part; the concluding paragraph by Mr. Telford is generally applicable. 
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Quay, which was previously built, and is 920 feet in length. This is a 
spacious quay of 100 feet in breadth, which has been already paved 
the whole length, with the exception of a short distance at the upper 
end^ not much occupied. 

“ 4. A quay-wall of 1,200 feet in length has been built on the 
Inches, or acquired land on the south side of the harbour, to which the 
lime trade has been removed, and buildings for its accommodation 
have been erected by the harbour trustees. There being no lime in the 
county of Aberdeen but one small work 40 miles north, the trade in 
lime here is very considerable, as is also that in coal, of which Aber¬ 
deenshire is destitute. 

“ Tlie foregoing wharfs, with the addition of what is called Pocra 
Jetty, and the lower jetty (which give wharfage of 370 feet),—and the 
lower basin of 600 feet,—all taken together, now give quay berthage to 
this harbour of no less than 6,290 feet, or one mile and 336 yards; 
being superior, therefore, in this respect to any dry harbour in the 
kingdom; and all have been executed by following out the original 
plans furnished by the late Mr. Telford. 

# 

“ 5. The trustees have constructed a building slip, according to the^ 
patent of Mr. Morton, capable of receiving the largest class of steamers 
for the purpose of repair. 

** The harbour has also been deepened by means of dredging, so as 
to admit the largest class of shipping up to the foot of Marischal- 

street, or two-thirds up the harbour, affording thereby great fecili^ to 

• • 

the trading commuuity. 

T 2 
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“ There are now three steam-ships, of the largest class in the trade, 
between Aberdeen and London, and three in the trade to Leith; two 
of the latter make a trip, one to Inverness and one to Orkney, 
every week during the summer season, calling at the intermediate 
ports.” 

Aberdeen is one of the most striking instances in Great Britain of 
the effect of persevering industry; situate in a bleak, barren region, 
where a mass of granite branches from the inland mountains to the 
sea-coast, and there terminates in a bold, rude promontory, the 
country on each side of the river Dee was originally covered with 
innumerable blocks of the same material, and the mouth of the river 
scarcely accessible to small fishing-boats. One can scarcely conceive 
what could have induced man, at first, to have settled in a place where 
could be little prospect of procuring even necessary sustenance. It is 
possible to conjecture that a Norwegian tribe, under one of their sea- 
kings, may, after in vain attempting a settlement on the southern parts 
of Britain, have fixed their abode in a climate, perhaps one degree less 
rigorous than in their native country. Be that as it may, the result is 
consolatory, and a satisfactory proof of what may be done by industry 
and perseverance. The surface of the ground has been cleared of 
granite blocks, and made to produce plentiful crops of grain; a safe and 
commodious harbour has been constructed in the face of a stormy sea; 
thriving manufactures have been established; even the granite itself 
has become a valuable article of export, and a community of 50,000 
industrious inhabitants exist* in full activity, and in the enjoyment of 
abundance. 
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DUNDEE HARBOUR. 

• * * I 

[Sec Plates 58,39.] 

The town of Dundee is situated on the east coast of Scotland, in 
56" 27' north latitude, and 3" west longitude, and on the north side of 
the Tay estuary, which is there nearly two miles wide. About three 
miles below the town the estuary is contracted to half that breadth, and 
thence.widens, until, at seven miles distance from this narrowed gorge, it 
is terminated, at the northern extremity of the Bay of St. Andrew's, by 
a bar, upon which there is from two to four, five, and six fathoms at low 
water of an ordinary spring-tide. All above Broughty Castle is a well- 
protected roadstead, with three to ten fathoms water. The expanse 
opposite the town of Dundee, and consequent retardation of current, 
has permitted the formation of a sand-bank; but as this does not occupy 
one-third of the waterway, and is in a longitudinal direction, plenty of 
space remains for navigation on each side of it. 

Until the beginning of the present century, in consequence of the 
excellence of the roadstead, business was transacted with the aid of very 
imperfect wharfage on the shore. The hemp and linen manufacture 

has long been the staple of Dundee; and during the long-continued 

# 

wars, from 1793 to 1815, canvas and coarse bagging were made in large 

.* 

quantities, by which, and engaging largely in the transport service, the 
industrious inhabitants increased their activity and wealth;.and this 
being also the pnncipal town and port of the Carse of Gowry,* with the 
extensive and thriving Strathmore * behind it, (the richest agricultural 
district of Scotland,) accumulated capital centered in the Dundep banks. 


• Carte, alluvial soil; *8trathi a wide valley,—more, great,—^SfratAmore, The great 
wide valley. 
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On the termination of the war, employment of transports also ceased, and 
the intelligent merchants and manufacturers perceived that they must 
employ larger vessels for longer voyages, and seek more distant con¬ 
nexions ; and .that, with this view, accommodation for suitable shipping 
must be provided, in the same manner as had already been done in 
pther places of much less promise and importance. 

In fact, the growing prosperity of Dundee fully justified considerable 
efforts. The harbour-dues, in 1765, only produced a gross sum of 
^.126; in 1800 they amounted to ^.1,300, and in 1814 to 1,701. 
Until this time the harbour-dues were entirely in the hands of the 
corporation, collected and applied promiscuously with the town revenue; 
and in the ten years previous to 1815, although £. 13,817 had been 
collected, no more than J 6 .1,193 had been expended upon the harbour 
and wharfs. But it was now discovered that the prosperity of the port 
was connected with that of the district at large, so that not only the 
resident merchants and manufacturers, but the land-owners and agri¬ 
cultural capitalists, were zealous for harbour improvement. From the 
past conduct of the corporation, and their confined views, no prospect 
existed of obtaining suitable accommodation under their management, 
as indeed was fully evidenced by their instructions to me, which went 

I 

only to forming wharfs and quays for a tide-harbour, and it was to this 
only my plan of 1814 extended; but I at the same time pointed out in 
what manner a floating-dock might be obtained. 

A number of public-spirited individuals having interposed, overpowered 
the corporation, and the exclusive management of the harbour was put 
into the hands of public commissioners. From this date, enlarged views 
were developed, and a plan for an extensive floating-dock was formed, 
also for a graving-dock for large vessels, and for entrance-piers pro- 
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tecting the inner or western tide-harbour, which was to be greatly 
enlarged and deepened. An Act to this effect having been obtained in 
1815, the works w'ere prosecuted with successful energy, and the floating- 
dock was opened on the 23d November 1825, to the entire satisfaction 
of all parties. The trade has ever since enjoyed the desired accommo¬ 
dation, and instead of too much having been done, as foretold by the 
corporation, the dock has been found insufficient in extent; and in 
1830, powers were obtained to construct additional new docks to the 
eastward. 

The conduct of the Dundee corporation forms a striking contrast with 
that of Aberdeen. The management of the port was taken out of the 
hands of the former, because their views did not keep pace with 
the growing demands of commerce; whereas the latter have been 
exposed to obloquy and Parliamentary persecution for proceeding on 
too extensive a scale of improvement. 

The Dundee floating-dock already completed is 750 feet in length, 
and 450 feet in breadth; its entrance-lock is 170 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. The floor of the graving-dock is 265 feet long, 40 feet wide at 
bottom, and 68 at top. There is 16 feet of water on the sill of the 
entrance-lock at high-water of an ordinary spring-tide. 

•• 

Tlie harbour-works were placed under the superintendence of 
Mr. David Logarf, but he preferred employment at Donaghadee Harbour, 
when the Dundee. improvements were about half completed, and was 
succeeded by his cousin Peter Logan, both of them active young men, 
who conducted the works to my entire satisfaction. The i{itelligent 
secretsu'y of the trustees, James Saunders, has by his perseverance and 
enlightened conduct greatly contributed to the growing prosperity of 
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the port. 1 here annex information furnished by him in the year 
1830. 

% 

The following are the average of tonnage, taken every three years; 




Tons. 


1799 to 1803, inclusive 

- 63,519 annually. 

1804 „ 1808 

» * * * 

63,519 


1809 „ 1813 

>1 " * • 

69,293 

ff 

1816 „ 1820 

» * “ • 

92,300 

ff 

1821 „ 1826 

» “ * 

- 123,186 

99 

1826 „ 1830 

" 

- 160,915 

99 

Or comparing two single years: 



From May 1829 to May 1830 

182,512 


„ 1826 „ 

1827 

- 128,811 


Increased Tonnage 

63,701 



The expense of the works above described was £.119,855. 

From May 1816 to May 1817 - £.5,000 harbour-revenue was collected by the Trustees; 
and in 1829 „ 1830 - 11,646 - - - „ * 

Previous to 1815, when the improvements were commenced, the 
greatest import of flax and hemp in one year was 3,000 tons; in the 

* The unavoidable delay in publishing Mr. Telford’s posthumous work has rendered 
necessary a request to Mr. Saunders for continuation of the above statement to the 
present time, and he has furnished it with the greatest readiness, as also a description of 
the progress and mode of the enlargement of harbour accommodation under the Act of 
t) 830. The additional statement and description by Mr. Saunders is as follows:— 

Statement of Increase of Trade. 

The staple trade of Dundee being linen, nothing will better exhibit its gradual increase 
than the gross tonns^e of raw material imported :—In one year enSing May 1830, tons 
18,567 were imported; in 1831, tons 22,250; in 1832, tons 18,092 ; in 1833, tons 22,167; 
in 1834, tons 26,165 ; in 1836, tons 25,169 ; in 1836, tons 29,665 ; in 1837, tons 34,149. 
Up to this last date there has been a gradiial increase, and by no means to such an 
extent as lo exhibit any thing like the prime cause of the numerous bankruptcies which 
took j>lace, 

Rit perhaps a more certaiq index of the gradual increase oP the general trade of the 
town is to be found in the qu^tity of coals annually imported; not only because it is an 
article of general private consumpt in every &nuly^ as weU as on artiele greatly used in 
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year ending in May 1830* it became 18,557 tons ] in the year ending 
in May 1831, there was shipped 356,817 pieces, measuring 50 millions 

carrying on our manufactures and shipping trade, but because it is an article so near at 
hand that the importation can be nicely regulated by the demand. Speculation, indeed, 
produces no over-importation of this article. The gross weight of Scots and English 
coals for the seven last years is as follows:— 


May 1831 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

276,431 Bolls. 

>» 

1832 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

299,636 „ 


1833 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

328,724 „ 

ff 

1834 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

339,636 „ 

99 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

404,017 „ 

99 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

464,290 „ 

99 

1837 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

629,061 „ 


Thus, within the last seven years, the importation of coals for the wants of the 
population and surrounding country has nearly doubled. But the increase is chiefly on 
the town’s consumption, because a very few more tons of coals annually are now 
required for the country than has been required for the past thirty years. It may be 
instructive, too, to notice, that, in the year 1826, when King William’s Dock was first 
opened, the importation of coals was 183,867 bolls, or nearly one-third only of the 
importation of 1837 ; so that this mercury has been gradually rising as the population 
increased, from the commencement of the harbour improvement down to the 31st of 
May 1837. 

Another index of the gradual increase of the trade is the tonnage of shipping which 
has annually entered the harbour for the last seven years. 


May 1831 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

189,326 

99 

1832 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

191,486 

99 

1833 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

212,026 

99 

1834 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

220,768 

99 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

269,736 

99 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

293,119 

99 

1837 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

286,662 


DESCRIPTION OF HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT. 

In 1831, Mr. Telford was consulted as to the best manner of converting the then 
western tide-harbour into a wet-dock, and he employed Mr. Gibb, of Aberdeen, to 
prepare a plan and specifications, which were examined and revised by Mr. Telford, and 
the dock was commanced in the same year. The harbour trustees, in the year 1832, 
appointed, as superintending engineer, Mr, James Leslie, who had been instructed in 
mathematics by his .late uncle, Professor Leslie, an^afterwards, for education in his pro¬ 
fession, was placed under Sir John Rennie. Mr. Telford’s plan was executed by Mr. Leslie 
nearly according to the original design; but, owing to the large dimensions of tiite splendid 
steam-packets intended for* the London trade, in the same year, 1832, it wm deemed 
expedient to increase the width of the lock firom 46 to 56 feet, and the length betweebthe 
gates to 210 feet. The depth pf tl^ lock was also increased one foot, so as to make the 
depth^ on the sill |||^high water of springrtides^ 19 fee^ and ,14 in ordinary neap-tides. 

U 
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of yards; also sail-cloth, 85,522 pieces, measuring 3 J millions of yards; 
and bagging, 62,199 pieces, measuring 4 millions of yards; total, 57 J 
millions of yards. The value of hemp and flax imported, £.700,000; 
of goods shipped, £. 1,500,000. 

Since the harbour has been completed, a considerable number of 
large vessels are employed in trading with the American United States, 
British America, South America, and the West Indies; and hemp, 
flax and tallow, are imported from Archangel in the North Sea, from 
Petersburgh, Riga, and other ports in the Baltic. 

In the enumeration of 1801, the town appears to contain 26,804 
inhabitants; in 1831, the number was 45,355.* 


As the trustees were not aware of any instance of cast-iron gates being exposed to the 
action of the sea^ they had some misgivings as to the propriety of making such large 
gates of cast-iron, in a situation which is much exposed to the action of the waves, 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and expense of procuring timber of sufficient 
scantling for the bars would be very great; the timber being also liable to be destroyed 
by the limnovioy commonly called the sea-worm, which was afterwards found to have 
completely destroyed the lower bars of the wooden gates of King William’s Dock, 
erected in 1826. 

The plan and specification of the intended iron gates, as prepared by Mr. Leslie, were 
sent t^ Mr. Telford for his opinion, which was favourable, and he returned them with 
some small modifications. The dock-gates have been executed accordingly, and are 
' found to be very tight, and to answer every purpose; they are planked on both sides 
so as to give them buoyancy, and to prevent the waves from striking under the cross¬ 
bars, and lifting or shaking the gates. 

This dock (which was named Earl Grey’s Dock) was completed and opened in 
November 1834. The expense of the masonry work of the lock was about £.9,000 
and the two pair of iron gates about 3,000. 

The extensive works to the eastward of King William’s Dock were commenced in 
May 1833- From low-water to very high water of spring-tides, the rise of tide is 
;19 feet at Dundee. • 

f 

According to an Estimate by Mr. Saunders (1837)—The ^population now exceeds 
** 80,000, or three times the number at which it was estimated when the harbour improve- 

meats, commenced.” 
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TAY FERRIES AT DUNDEE. 

[See Plate 38.] 

In the intercourse between Edinburgh and the towns on the east 
coast, it has always been desirable to traverse in a direct line the county 
of Fife to Dundee, instead of the circuit by way of the Queensferry 
and Perth, thereby to effect a saving of 23 miles; but in the direct line 
two ferries intervene, the one of seven miles, the other nearly two miles 
across, and the passage of these by sailing-boats was tedious, and not 
unfrequently dangerous; but since steam-boats have been in use, and 
suitable landing-piers constructed, the chief obstacles have disappeared. 

Dundee being the principal market for agricultural produce, and 
also the residence of many of the flax-spinners who have occasion for 
daily intercourse across the ferry, the counties of Fife and Forfar 
agreed to improve the passage, Fifeshire promising ^.4,750, Forfarshire 
-£. 16,250 for this purpose, and in the year 1819? they obtained an 
Act accordingly; but in the course of two years, the plan they had 
procured was judged to be unsuitable, wherefore in the year 1822 
they obtained an amended Act for Ferry-piers, according to plans 

furnished by me, which were carried into effect, one on each side of 

»' 

the river; whereupon steam-boats were established, and passages are 
now made regularly every half hour. Messrs. Carmichael, of Dundee, 
constructed twin'boats, with a paddle-wheel in the middle; each boat 
has its engine of thirty-horse power, is 92 feet in length, and 34 in 
breadth, affording ample space for passengers, carriages an4 cattle, 
which enter and depart with ease and safety, from masonry slips .properly 
sloped for accommodation at all times of the tide. The landing-place 
on the north id nearly 150 yards in length, and, besides a protecting 

u 2 
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parapet and raised footpath, has a paved slip for carriages and cattle, 
30 feet wide, and it is furnished with arched passages near its foot for 
the flux and reflux of the tide, so as effectually to scour the back of the 
protecting pier of the western harbour. On the south side are two 
connected slips, with a protecting wall between them, thus sheltering 
the boats and the embarkation in all winds, and in every state of the 
tide. These piers, with their slopes or slips, were built under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Peter Logan, whose conduct continued to merit my 
approbation. The expense of constructing the piers and approaches 
was j6. 24,600. 

At this ferry station are three steam-boats, one of them starting from 
Dundee every hour. The passage is effected in from 18 to 25 minutes, 
according to the state of the weather. An account of the passages in 
the year 1830 is subjoined. 


Passengers 92,658 

Horses ------- 4,320 

Neat Cattle ------ 4,098 

Sheep ------- 10,840 

Four-wheeled Carriages - - - - 273 

Gigs. 694 


Before the improvement of the ferry, that is, in the year 1820, the 
fares .'amounted to £.2,747 i in the year 1830, to £.4,936. 


ST. KATHARINE DOCKS. 

[See Plate 40.] 

The formation of the St. Katharine Docks, adjacent to the Tower of 

London,, is so much connected with the history of docks previously 
• * « 
made on the banks of the river Thames, that introductory matter to 

some extent is indispensable for the information of the reader. 
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The facility of transit afforded by regular tides, in an embanked 
river or estuary, such as the Thames, which in ordinary spring-tides 
rises 18 feet perpendicular in the middle of the City, enables commerce 
to be carried to an unprecedented extent, and the other advantages 
enjoyed by London have created capital, habits and connexions 
commensurate with that commerce, which, by its vast increase, reacts 
upon and augments the prosperity of this great city, now become a 
commanding entrep6t, or mart, affording such opportunity of assort¬ 
ment, that every ship arriving with a mixed cargo, or seeking a mixture 
of merchandize for her outward voyage, cannot fail to prefer the Port 
of London to any other, if accessible at a moderate expense of time 
and outlay. 

Being also the capital of an empire, which extends into every quarter 
of the globe, and combining legislation, commerce and manufactures 
with a well-regulated police, and a mild and just administration of 
government, industry finds scope for her utmost powers, and so much 
ingenuity and perseverance is thus created as to overcome every 
obstacle, and deservedly to entitle the British Metropolis to the admira¬ 
tion of the best-informed and most civilized nations of the earth. 

The commercial prosperity of England, which originated and still 

. • • 

centres chiefly in London, extended itself to the outports, which, not 
enjoying the same local advantages, have had recourse to. artificial 
means of acquiring accommodation; for instance, the Port of Liverpool, 
above a century ago (a. d. 1702), converted a small pool (from which 
it takes its name) into a wet-dock, which preserved vessels afloat, and 

gave facility to mercantile operations; and as commerce incre^ed, 

• ^ * • 
other docks were added, and connected with canals subsidiary to the 

manufactures of the adjacent territory. Other outports, moved by a 
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spirit of emulation, had recourse to similar accommodation, and the 
improvement of these outports added to the crowded state of the river 
Thames, and the increasing tonnage of ships employed in distant 
voyages, rendered it imperative on the Metropolis to relieve the 
merchant shipping from the necessity of discharging their cargoes in 
the tideway, subject to inconveniences of all kinds, depredation not 
excepted. 

Thus urged into action, capital and intelligence displayed unpre¬ 
cedented activity, wharfs and magnificent warehouses were created 
along the river bank, to an extent which can only be appreciated by 
personal inspection, and floating-docks, containing upwards of 120 
acres, have been constructed, leaving the entire river and the ancient 
wharfs to be occupied by the shipping employed in the coasting and 
local trade. These grand improvements commenced with the present 
century, at the end of the year 1799> when a company, whose views 
were chiefly directed to the West India trade, was incefrporated by Act 
of Parliament. For the site of their operations, they selected the neck 
of a river peninsula, opposite to the town of Greenwich, where the 
surface of the alluvial ground is so much below high-water as to have 
required all the excavated earth from the dock to form the surrounding 
wharfs. The shape of the peninsula also admits of the docks having 
one entrance at Blackwall from the eastward, and another at Limehouse, 
for the western connexion with the river; the intermediate space is 
laid out in two parallel docks; the north dock, appropriated to the 
inward trade, extends over 27 acres; the south dock, of 24 acres, is for 
the outward-bound trade; to the north are ten large stacks of ware¬ 
houses, each capable of containing 8,000 hogsheads of sugar. The 
• * • 

south side is chiefly appropriated to rum. The entrance basins are eight 
acres each, including whichj the docks are capable of containing, at one 
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time, 600 vessels, employed in the West India trade. The capital stock 
of the Company was at first J6.500,000, afterwards augmented to 
JB. 1,200,000, and their exclusive privileges, as to the reception of West 
India commerce, expired in 1823. These docks were judiciously 
planned by that able engineer, Mr. W. Jessop, and the warehouses 
by Mr. Gwilt; every thing was favourable, except the distance from 
London, these docks being four miles from the Royal Exchange. 

No sooner were, the West India Docks in progress than another 
Company was formed, for the accomplishment of a still more expensive 
project; but they persuaded themselves that this great expense would 
be more than compensated by the site being nearer to the City, and 
they assumed the title of the London Docks, the Company for making 
which was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1800. Tliey fixed 
upon the lower part of Wapping, which was covered with houses of a 
very inferior description, and very many of them had been recently 
consumed by a destructive fire, more extensive than any other since 
the tremendous conflagration of 1666; but little noticed at that time, 
and scarcely now remembered, from the comparative obscurity of the 
situation, in which were no public buildings whatever. 

_ • 

The plan of the London Docks was formed by the late Mr. Rennie; 

but the Company, having an exclusive privilege for the wine trade, and 
some other branches of commerce, sought their own profit in the usual 
short-sighted spirit of monopoly, and completed but one dock, which, 
with an entrance basin, occupies a space of 23 acres, calculated to contain 
230 ships at one time, with warehouses, planned by Mr. Alexander, for 

25,000 hogsheads of ‘wine, and as many pipes in the vaults, Tliese 

• ^ 

docks were opened in January 1806. The original capital stock was 
JE. .1,200,000; by several successive Acts, since raised to £.3,200,000. 
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The exclusive privileges of this company ceased in 1826, not without 
furnishing a memorable instance of the baneful nature of monopoly; for 
although they had forborne to spend any part of their profits in making 
a second dock, a^t first promised, and had created grievous loss in 
demurrage, by inadequate accommodation, yet when another Company 
undertook to make the St. Katharine Docks, the London Dock Company 
found it their interest to fulfil their original intention, although powerful 
rivals were now to share the business and the profit. 

To the West India Docks and the London Docks was added a third, 
at a little distance below the West India Docks, atBlackwall, under the 
title of the East India Docks, consisting of an homeward-bound dock 
of eighteen acres, an outward-bound dock of nine acres, and an entrance 
basin of nearly three acres. The capital, at first, was ;£. 200,000, 
afterwards augmented to 600,000. These docks were planned by 
Mr. Ralph Walker, and their exclusive privileges ceased in 1827; they 
are situated full four miles from the Royal Exchange#but not quite so 
far from the East India House, with which they were soon more 
immediately connected by means of the Commercial Road. 

Notwithstanding the before-mentioned enlargements of space, so great 

was the commerce of the Port of London, and so high the charges of 

' * • • • 

the London Dock Company, that a number of principal merchants, in 

1824, formed a scheme for constructing new docks, still nearer the heart 

of the City than even the London Docks, their Prospectus promising 

the public more moderate chjarges, with more convenient arrangements 

Appendix (1.)]; and the Committee of Management, having selected 

fee spa 9 e between the Tower and the London Docks, which included 

the site occupied by St. Katharine's Hospital (a'‘ royal foundation of 

ancient. date), that title -was assumed by the St. Katharine Dock 
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Company. The Committee then placed a map of the premises in my 
hands, explaining what accommodation they required, and requested 
me to form a plan accordingly. The whole extent is no more than 
twenty-seven acres of a very irregular figure, so that, when the space 
necessary for warehouses and entrances was subtracted, ten acres only 
remained for the actual docks, which therefore required an unusual ar¬ 
rangement so as to provide wharfage and quays for the various branches 
of trade expected to frequent them. It being obvious that the accom¬ 
modation required could not be obtained by the simple forms of squares 
and parallelograms, I was, from necessity, led to adapt the shape of the 
docks to that of the ground; and this was so managed, after attentive 
consideration, as to become really advantageous, as affording an 
increased extent of wharfage, and two docks instead of one, by which 
distribution the trade was likely to be better arranged ; with a further 
advantage, that in case it should at any time be found necessary to 
empty one dock, the water may be retained at full height in the other. 

These docks communicate with the river by means of an entrance 
tide-lock, 180 feet in length and 45 feet in width, with three pair of 
gates, admitting either one very large or two smaller vessels at a time. 
The lock-entrance and the sills under the two middle lock-gates are fixed 
at the depth of ten feet under the level of low-water mark of an ordinary 
spring-tide. The vessels pass from this lock into an entrance basin of 
about two acres, and thence in one direction, by a single pair of gates 
of 45 feet in width, into the eastern dock of about four acres, and by 
similar means into the western dock, of $qual area. The bottom of the 
docks and basin is four feet above the outer and middle lock sills, and 

I 

the height of the quays is eight feet above the water in the docks; this 
water, as well as that in the basin, being preserved always at the ^me 
level by means of the tide, aided by two of Mr. Watt's steam-engines, 


X 
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of 80 horse power each; and as these engines can fill the lock in seven 
minutes, the process of lockage may (without aifecting the basin) be 
continued as long as there is sufficient depth of water outside the lock- 
gate sill for the vessels which have occasion to be passed. On the 21st 
of September 1829, within twenty-four hours, fourteen vessels passed 
inwards and three outwards, some of them 400 tons burthen ; and 92 
vessels have been in the docks at one time, some of them not less than 
800 tons burthen. 

The small area of the docks, with only one entrance, led to em¬ 
ploying steam-engine pumps for accelerating the lockage, and to laying 
the lock-sill so much under the level of low-water on the shore, whereby 
the length of time for the admission at every high-water is greatly 
increased. These resources, in similar difficulties, are not undeserving 
the attention of future engineers. [5ce Plate 42, and Appendix (I.)] 

The St. Katharine Dock Company had to encounter much opposition 
from the previously established docks, yet the Act was obtained in 
June 1825. The houses and ground were forthwith purchased and 
cleared away; detailed working plans prepared, the excavation com¬ 
menced, and the foundations of the masonry laid on the Sd of May 
1826j'before the expiration of a twelvemonth; and such was the energy 
with which every operation was conducted, that the entrance-lock, 
basin and western dock, with their surrounding piles of warehouses, 
were completed and opened for business on the 25th ofi October 1828; 
and on the 25th of October 1^829, vessels were also admitted into the 
eastern dock. 

t 

t 

Sieldom, never indeed within my knowledge; has existed any 
instance of an undertaking of this magnitude, in a very confined 
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situation, having been perfected in so short a time; nor could it have 
been accomplished in any other place than London, where materials 
and labour to any extent are always to be procured, as likewise the 
command of capital in the power of intelligent directorjs, accustomed 
to transactions on a large scale. The extreme rapidity with which 
every operation was forced on w'as doubtless defensible, as useful and 
desirable in a mercantile speculation, with the view of having a speedy 
return for the advance of large sums, and for encouraging future 
advances, also for meeting the urgent demands of increasing commerce; 
but as a practical engineer, responsible for the success of difficult 
operations, I must be allowed to protest against such haste, pregnant 
as it was, and ever will be, with risks, which, in more instances than 
one, severely tasked all my experience and skill, involving dangerously 
the reputation of the directors and their engineer. 

t 

Having given detailed drawings, and in the Appendix inserted a 
copy of the general specification, I shall only further notice, that the 
busy intercourse between the numerous wharfs and warehouses along 
the Wapping shore of the Thames rendered it necessary to provide, as 
far as practicable, against stoppages and interruption; the street was 
therefore widened, and the wharfingers contended for two bridges across 
the entrance-lock; but this I opposed, as equally inconvenient to the 
shipping and the land-carriage, and a bridge of cast-iron, 24 feet in 
breadth (a turn-bridge, moving horizontally), was so accurg,tely con¬ 
structed, that hy two persons, stationed one at each end, the bridge is 
worked with ease. {^See Plate 41.3 The entrance-lock is built chiefly 
of grey stock-bricks, laid in mortar made with lias-lime; the pjatfbrms, 
hollow quoins,* bond-stones and copings of the lock-walls, are of the 


* The hollow quoin-stones form a half tube of masonry, in which the heel-post of the 
lock-gate is placed, and turns with the utmost accuracy, incurring siqall loss of water. 

X 2 
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best Yorkshire Bramley-Fell stone, and the whole is now cemented into 
a solid mass. Three pair of gates of suitable dimensions, accurately 
formed, and fitted so as to be perfectly water-tight, complete the 
apparatus, and render the whole worthy of its important purpose. 
On the eastern side of the lock, as has been already mentioned, a sub¬ 
stantial engine-house contains two of Mr. Watt's 80 horse power engines, 
furnished with three boilers (for sure resource in case of accident or 
renewal), and these engines may be brought into operation at once or 
separately. They draw water at the lowest ebbs from the river, through 
a conduit or culvert 170 feet in length, very difficult and expensive in 
construction, and this water flows at pleasure either into the lock (filling 
sixteen feet of its depth in seven minutes), or into the inner basin, for 
occasional supply from the bottom of the lock-chamber, from which 
cast-iron pipes also communicate with the engine, whereby, and by 
shutting the lock-gates, the ten feet depth of water under the level of 
low-water on the shore may be pumped out when any temporary repair 
of the lock-chamber is required; and besides performing these varied 
operations, the engine fills a cistern always ready for use in case of fire. 
Upon the whole, when it is considered that my friend, Mr. James Watt, 
and his able and ingenious assistant, Mr. Murdoch, with their best 
workmen, spared no pains in the construction of this important machine, 

i 

I am ‘justified in assumingdt to be most excellent, and such as may be 
described and exhibited as a masterly specimen of British mechanism. 
[See Appendix (I.)] 

A considerable part of the, space occupied by the docks and quay- 
walls is a stratum of gravel; and here it was not only necessary to line 
the bottom of the docks, and puddle the back of the walls, but also to 
place the walls and Counterforts upon a foundation impervious to water. 
This I originally proposed to prepare from earth excavated from thn 
upper parts of |he docks; but upon trial, this was found to be quite 
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unfit, as it softened in water, and was squeezed outward, by any weight 
placed upon it. I was therefore under the necessity of substituting 
an artificial concrete, composed of one part of blue lias-lime, mixed 
with eight parts of coarse sand, and kneaded into thick mortar, a bed 
of which, about twelve inches in thickness, was spread largely enough 
to contain on it the breadth of the base of the wall, Counterfort s * and 
puddle; moreover a wooden sill was laid under the front edge of the 
wall, and a row of Sheeting-piles,* fourteen feet in length and nine inches 
in thickness, were driven along the side of it, their joints, for three feet 
downwards, being closely caulked. The facing-wall of all the quay, to 
fourteen inches within its surface, was laid in blue lias-lime mortar; 
the remaining thickness was worked with Dorking lime mortar. The 
bricks were flushed,* and every four courses varied in their diagonal 
direction. I had previously, by experiments, proved the qualities of 
the different limes when made into mortar, and found that the blue 
lias, when immediately exposed to water, indurated quickly and per¬ 
fectly. Dorking lime, when suffered to dry slowly, is sufficiently good. 
By constructing walls in the manner thus described, although the 
floors of the vaults are four feet under the constant level of water in 
the docks, no percolation can any where be perceived, which I attribute 
chiefly to the lias-lime mortar; as I am informed that, in some other 

docks, much expense has been incurred after the walls were \)uilt. 

• ' 

This I mention to show what precaution is necessary in building dock- 
walls. The form of the mooring-rings attached to the quay-walls is, 
I think, new, arid also deserving of attention. 

* Civil Engineers must sometimes excuse explanations superfluous to themselves. 
A Counterfort is an internal unseen buttress, whereby a wall is secured imm9veably in 
ite intend^ position.—A Sheeting^h has more breadth than thickness, and is much 
used in constructing Coffer-dams.—^The internal brick-work, or core of a bfick-vi^ll is 
said to hejiushedj by pouring into it liquid mortar, in the manner of grouted masonry 
io stone-work* 
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By adopting every improvement which could be suggested, new 
facilities were afforded to the trader; for instance: the warehouses, by 
standing on the front edge of the wharf-walls, admit vessels to lie 
alongside, and the goods to be discharged at once into the different 
lofts or stories, without the trouble and expense of landing-sheds and 
railroads. But, in the first place, it is to the intelligence and activity 
and perseverance of the secretary. Sir John Hall, in carrying the Bill 
through Parliament, to his exertions during the progress of the works, 
and the sagacious manner in which the several arrangements were 
adapted to the trade of the port, that the complete success of the 
establishment is chiefly attributable, especially as all this was accom¬ 
plished notwithstanding the jealousy and watchful opposition of the 
existing Dock Companies. In the year 1830, being the second after 
the St. Katharine Docks were opened, 

500 loaded Ships entered inwards with - 98,013 Tons. 

393 loaded Ships departed outwards with - 43,738 „ 

Making 893 Ships with - - i . - 141,751 Tons. 

In fact 105,398 tons of goods were landed, and 83,780 delivered: 
the increasing stock of goods in the warehouses, on the 31st of 
December 1830, being 50,773 tons. 

I The Total Receipts and Rents in 1830 was - - - £. 107,787 

., „ Expenses and Charges » - - - - 67,436 

Net Revenue of the Dock-Company - - 50,351 

With regard to the rapidity with which the works were performed, 
and the risk and difficulty of laying foundations so much under the 
level of low-water, the chief merit is due to Mr. Thomas Rhodes, who 

t 

bad been, during many years, employed by me *as a complete master 
in''carpentry, and who on my recommendation adted at first as fore¬ 
man, and afterwards as resident engineer in the entire formation of 
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the St. Katharine Dbcks, where his dexterity as a mechanic, and 
fertility of resource, overcame every obstacle in constructing cofferdams 
under a lateral pressure of 40 feet of water; an<i the water-tight 
security of the wharf-wall foundations, as well as the perfect accuracy 
of the locks, their sills, gates and bridges, afford especial evidence 
of his superior skill and unremitting attention. 


THE GOTHA CANAL, IN SWEDEN. 

[/See Plate 43.] 

From information furnished by my late friend. Count Platen (by 
whose death, while Viceroy of Norway, the kingdom of Sweden has 
sustained a serious loss), I was enabled to give to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia an historical account of the inland navigation of Sweden. 
To this I must now refer [see Appendix (K.)] for a complete and satis¬ 
factory view of the subject, and also of inland navigation in general, 
as I here intend to confine myself chiefly to that particular canal which 
was planned, and afterwards completed, under my direction; and for 
this purpose it is necessary, first, to give a short statement respecting 
the Trollhatta Canal and the river Gotha. From Wenernsborg (where 
the river leaves the great lake Wenern) to Gottenburgh, the distance 
is 50 miles, and the fall is 144 feet. Near Wenernsborg, two connected 
locks have long existed, each 182 feet in length and 34 feet wide;' 
they were constructed about the year 1600, in the reign of Charles IX. 
by Dutch engineers, probably under the direction of John of Ostrogotha, 
who had travelled much, and seen such mventions; he died in l6l8. 

In 1793, a plan for passing the Trollhatta Falls was laid before the then 

% 

King, by a company of subscribers; this consisted of a cut from' a small 
bay, immediately above the falls, along a rocky bank, to a small lake, 
and it thence descended by eight locks (making 112 feet) into the river, 
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at a considerable distance below the falls, where the current is placid. 
To encourage the projectors, the lock at Edit, built on the river Gotha 
in 1640, and that at Akerstrom, built in 1774, were granted to the 
company, on condition that the Trollhatta Canal should be made 
twenty-two feet wide, with not less than six-and-a-half feet of water. 
M. Nordwall was appointed chief engineer, and the canal and locks 
were completed in 1800. The navigation of this canal produces nine 
per cent, upon the capital invested. 

The Count Platen, having retired from the sea-service, and purchased 
an estate in the neighbourhood of Trollhatta, was elected a director of 
that navigation, and very soon perceived the advantages that would be 
derived by continuing a similar communication between the Wenern 
and the Baltic, by which, in case of war with Denmark, the navigation 
of the Sound might be avoided, while, by uniting the great lakes, an 
opening would be afforded for exporting their produce of timber and 
iron, also for conveying the limestone (which is chiefly found on the 
shores of the lakes) to the interior of the country, for agricultural 
purposes; and Count Platen, having determined to devote himself to 
this object, had sundry conferences with the King, who, being convinced 
of the value of the project, authorized him to procure an accurate 
survey, made by an experienced British engineer; and thus authorized, 
he 'made inquiry for a person engaged in similar undertakings. Being 
at that time employed on the Caledonian Canal, which consists in 
connecting lakes with each other, and with the tideway, on a larger 
scale than that proposed in Sweden,—the Count (in 1808) therefore 
applied to me ; and having acceded to his proposal, I, with two assistants, 
went oy^er to Sweden, and commenced operations early in August, and 
by the aid and judicipus arrangements of Count Platen, 1 executed 
a regular survey, and laid down correct plans and sections of the 
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country between Lake W^em and the shore of the Baltic, near Soder- 
hoping, and made a detailed Report on the subject [see Appendix (K.)]; 
and having completed this arduous service, I embarked at Gottenburgh 
for England early in October. 

The length of this navigation, from the Wenern to the Baltic, is about 
120 English miles, 55 of which is artificial canal; the rise from the 
Wenern to the summit is 162 feet; the fall to the Baltic is 307 feet; 
the number of locks is 56; the width of the canal at bottom is 42 feet; 
depth of water, 10 feet; length of locks, 120 feet, and their breadth, 
24 feet. In Plate 44 is shown a double lock of these dimensions ; and 
in Plate 45, a double stop-gate and a timber drawbridge. 

The subscription was opened in May 1810, and at the first meeting 
Count Platen was appointed chairman and manager-in-chief; and this 
appointment was confirmed by the King. 


In 1810, the number of Workmen was ... 1,000 

1811 - - 5,000 

1812 - - 6,300 

1813 - 7,000 


But this year, on account of the demands of the war tor soldiery, 
they were reduced to 3,000. 

In August 1813 I again visited Sweden, and inspected all the worCs 
then commenced, which consisted chiefly of excavations. On this 
occasion the sites of the locks were precisely determined, and drawings 
made for them and the bridges. With ^ the sanction of the British 

4 

Government, I had previously furnished patterns of canal tools and 

/ 

utensils, and I now carried with me experienced lock-builders and earth- 
workers, to instruct the natives. 

The Count afterwards made a voyage to England, and accompanied 
me in my inspections of ou*canal works; and on his return to Sweden, 


Y 
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he carried with him an experienced mechanic, to take charge of an 
iron foundry which was to be established on the line of the canal at 
Motala. From this time, indeed from 1813 to 1829» the Count sent 
me at least once every year a detailed statement of the canal opera¬ 
tions ; and he uniformly behaved with attention and kindness to the 
British workmen whom I sent over from time to time, as required. 

When the canal was completed, and opened for public use, large 
gold medals were struck on the occasion, when one of each was presented 
to me and as a further mark of the King^s approbation, I received 
a Swedish order of knighthood, and a portrait of his Majesty set in 
valuable diamonds. 


HIGHLAND ROADS AND BRIDGES. 
[iSee Plate 58.] 


Having already, when treating of the Caledonian Canal, stated, that 
in my Report to the Lords of the Treasury was included the improve¬ 
ment of the Northern Highlands of Scotland by roads and bridges, 
and the formation of harbours and landing-piers on different parts of 
the coast, and as my advice was followed in all things connected with 
engineering, it becomes a duty incumbent on me to give a general 
view of what has been performed since 1803. 


A minute detail of the tranractions of twenty-eight years, in which the 
compliqated interests of a great portion of Scotland were involved, 
occupies^ many Reports to Parliament, and is hot requisite for what 
1 have in view; that i^, a short explanation of the practical progress 


* These medals Bjp deposited at the Institution CiTil Engineera, and accurate 
engravings of them amerted. 
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and beneficial results of the numerous works performed under the 

sanction of the Parliamentary Commissioners; and this will, I conceive, 

be best accomplished in a summary manner under proper heads. 

« 

In my Report to the Lords of the Treasury, made in the autumn of 
1802,1 stated, that previous to 1732 the roads in the northern parts of 
Scotland were mere tracks; and although, between 1715 and 1745, 
a few military roads were formed, and afterwards many more, they 
were little adapted to civil purposes; that although bridges were then 
constructed over some of the smaller streams, yet the principal rivers 
could only be crossed by inconvenient and dangerous ferries; namely, 
the rivers Tay, Spey, Beauley, Conon, the inlets of the Meickle and 
Little Ferries (now superseded by Bonar Bridge and Fleet-mound), and 
beyond them, the Helmsdale River, on the road to Wick and Thurso, 
all on the main line of road to the extremity of the Highlands. On 
the western side of the island, the military road, commencing near 
Dumbarton, passed through Inverary to the Black Mount,—down the 
narrow rocky pass of Glenco, to Fort William,—and along the Great 
Glen, with a branch to Bemera Barracks opposite the Isle of Skye,—in 
all which routes the roads were equally rugged, and almost impassable. 

In order to procure correct information respecting the gener^ inter¬ 
course, and other objects of inquiry, I submitted some queries to 
Highland Society of Scotland, which, with their replies, I have inserted 
in the Appendix (L.) 

The Committee of the House of Commons, to whom the consideration 
of my Report of 1802 was referred, after much investige^tion and 
the examination oY many witnesses, made a favourable Reptort (June 
1803)9 which will also be found in the Appendix. 

Y 2 
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In consequence of the recommendation contained in this decisive 
Report, a Board of Parliamentary Commissioners was appointed in 
1803; and having, in the course of 18 years, accomplished most of the 
objects suggested in my Report, they, in 1821, in their Ninth Report 
to Parliament, gave a general statement of the various works which 
had been performed under their authority; and a copy of this Report 
(introduced in the Appendix) is the most satisfactory account which 
can be given, whether in regard to the number and extent of the 
undertakings, the expense incurred, or the manner in which this expense 
was defrayed. 

By referring to the map of Scotland [see Plate 58], it will be seen 
that the Highlands have been completely opened by the new roads, 
knd by repairing and improving the old military roads. Taking Carlisle 
as a link connecting the manufacturing districts in tlie north-west of 
England with those of the south-west of Scotland adjacent to Glasgow, 
and from thence, by lines passing through the counties of Perth, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland and Caithness, in a northerly 
direction; and also through Argyle, and the Islands of Mull, Jura and 
Islay, to the north-west,—these roads, bridges and landing-piers, as 
enume^ted and described in the Commissioners^ Report, constitute 
an amount of improvement scarcely equalled in any other part of the 
world, within the same number of years. 

To convey a distinct notion of the practical operations, it will be 
convenient to treat separately, of Highland Roads and Bridges,—Low¬ 
land Ro^s,—and Landing Piers,—^ving a short description and (in 
the Appepdix) detailed specifications of the maniler in which each of 

• . • I 

th^m had been constructed. 
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Highland Roads and Bridges. 

As observed in my Reporta to the Commissioners, the construction of 
a Highland road is very different from that of a Lowland road; the 
former, being chiefly for the accommodation of Highland cattle, requires 
to be freed from hard substances, which would injure their feet; and 
being generally formed along steep hill-sides, and encountering occa¬ 
sionally rocky precipices, such roads are made only of sufficient width 
to admit the meeting of two small carts. 


The origin and progress of a new Highland road was thus arranged : 
An application, signed by one or more land-owners, was addressed to 
the Commissioners, stating that a road through a certain district would 
be of great public and private utility, and that the proprietors were 
willing to contribute one-half of Ihe expense of making it. The Com¬ 
missioners then directed me to examine the district in question, 
and produce a survey, report, and estimate. If the Commissioners 
approved of the proposed road, as reported by me, the memorialists 
were called upon to lodge one-half of the estimated expense in the 
Bank of Scotland. This performed, I was directed to prepare detailed 

working drawings and specifications, and especially to mark 6pt the 

# 

precise line upon the ground. Great attention was requisite in choosing 
the most commodious direction; and as the route was generally very 
rugged, in the early operations I attended to this personally, and after¬ 
wards appointed one of the superintendents, who had assisted in the 
survey, to show the line, also the plan ai^l specifications, to those who 


sought to become contractors. 


If the whole extent of the road did 

I 


not exceed ten mile^, it was generally contracted for in one loj; but as 

I ^ • 

many of the surveyed roads were from twenty to thirty, or even fifty 


miles in extent, these were divided into several lots, for which separate 
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proposals were required. All proposals were sent sealed to Mr. James 
Hope, the law-agent of the Commissioners at Edinburgh, who commu¬ 
nicated them to the Board, through their Secretary, Mr. Rickman. 
For several years the lowest offer of contract, if accompanied by 
sufficient security, was accepted; but experience induced the Board to 
modify this practice, upon its being discovered that road-makers and 
others, previously entangled in difficulties, sometimes prevailed on 
persons to whom they were indebted to become their sureties, with 
the view of benefiting by the advance of one-eighth, made at the 
commencement of the work, to enable contractors of small capital to 
become competitors; such advance of one-eighth being gradually 
retained and absorbed, so that at the end of the work one-eighth 
remained due by the Commissioners; but some of the contractors and 
their sureties misapplied the first advance, and in a short time failed 
in their contract. This conduct, after much vexatious delay, led to 
strict inquiry into the sufficiency of those who offered to contract, 
thus far deviating from the general rule of preferring the lowest offer; 
an amendment which eventually was found to be satisfactory and 
really economical. 

A cphtract having been entered into, in conformity to annexed plans, 

sections and specifications, the road-making proceeded under the 

* • 

management of a general superintendent and a special inspector, 
appointed by me. The last of these made a monthly statement and 
valuation of the work performed, which was transmitted through the 
law-agent to the Commissioners. By adhering to this mode, and 
persevering in the enforcement of strict attention to the specifications, 
the yariops works were performed, even in the. mo^ remote and rugged 
districts, with a remarkable degree of perfection; and for unquestionable 
evidence to this effect, the contributors of a moiety of the expense, and 
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the agents for the county in which the road was situated, were invited 
to attend the final inspection, and join in a certificate that the road was 
executed in the terms of the contract and specification, previously to 
the final pa 3 anent of the retained one-eighth ; and in this manner the 
whole of the roads enumerated and described in the Appendix were 
successfully completed, under 120 separate contracts, without once 
having recourse to a court of law. 

From the slovenly and imperfect manner in which road-making had 
been previously conducted in the Highlands, and from the insufficient 
inspection exercised, the introduction of strict specifications, enforced 
to the letter, was at first unexpected by the contractors, who therefore 
suffered from their own inadequate estimates; but the uncompromising 
conduct of Mr. John Mitchell, whom I had recommended as general 
superintendent, convinced them that no relaxation from the specifica¬ 
tions would be tolerated; and in the course of seven years, the mode 
I introduced was generally adopted in Scotland, and the contractors 
and their workmen became accustomed and conformable to it. 

It must be considered that most of the new roads were, from the 
very nature of the intended improvement, to be carried ttirough 
extensive districts, previously devoid even of a horse-track, or any 
accommodation for travellers; and that occasionally (as in the Suther¬ 
land or Tongue road) the lime for mortar was of necessity carried 
upwards of twenty miles in sacks on horses' backs, or (as in the Isle of 
Skye) that arch-stones were imported by «ea, (for although the district 
through which a road is carried may consist of rocky mountains, yet 
for many miles no stratified bed of stone may be found, so that in some 
places it is scarcely possible to procure stones for covering two feet 
drains, or for breast-walls, retaining-walls or parapets), and that similar 
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difficulties, in many cases, imposed a necessity of employing inferior 
materials, until the new line of road was rendered passable for carts, 
to some spot where flat-bedded stones could be procured, and that the 
distance in some situations was such that the breast-walls and parapets 
were built with inferior stone, laid in lime-mortar; which, in truth, 
although more expensive in the first instance, is in the end most econo¬ 
mical. Add to these difficulties, that in the case of tlie Highland roads, 
it was required to penetrate the greatest extent of country at the least 
possible expense, because all the land-owners were desirous of having 
their property opened, although to advance one moiety of the expense 
bore hard upon their resources; yet the opportunity of obtaining the 
other moiety from Government was not to be neglected, more especially 
as their estates were to be assessed generally in repayment for all the 
new roads within the respective counties. 

Explanatory of Highland road and bridge making, I insert in the 
Appendix a copy of the description and detailed specification of the 
particulars required by the contracts, taking, as a fair specimen, the 
contract according to. which was made the Spey-side road, which has 
been in use for fourteen years, exposed to a Highland climate. 

In the above-mentioned road of 124 miles in length, there are 70 cross 
drains, equal to 2 feet square each; 9 arches of 3 feet span; 1 of 4 
feet; 2 of 6 feet; 2 of 8 feet; 1 of 10 feet; 1 of 16 feet; 1 of 20 
feet; 2 of 30 feet; 1 of 35 feet; in all, 20 in number, besides the 
repairs of still larger bridges over the Spey and Avon. The total 
expense^was dE.6,734. 10s., which is about £.530 per mile. As this 
road^ is 2p feet in breadth, and has its full proportion of masonry, and 

• t 

as most of the others are only 16 feet in breadth, the average expense 
was about £. 450 per mile. 
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The material for the body of the road was in general found either 
on the line, or selected from adjacent pits or hillocks. The mode of 
preparing and using it is described in the specification of the Spey- 
side road. 

It has already been mentioned that the whole of the 920 miles of 
new roads, and 1,117 bridges, were, in the course of 18 years, con¬ 
structed under 120 distinct contracts. This is a proof of what may be 
effected by a well-regulated system of detailed specifications, working 
drawings, and unremitting inspection. That these numerous works, 
although widely scattered over a mountainous country, have been per¬ 
formed in a perfect manner, is now proved by many years’ experience. 

The contributors, although they had no right to interfere in practical 
operations, yet, by residing in the neighbourhood, had constant oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the manner in which the roads were executed; and 
by the Commissioners’ Reports, which were widely circulated, they 
were invited to communicate their observations. Hence it is satis¬ 
factory to state, that in the course of 18 years no remonstrance has 
appeared. 


Number and Dihensiors of Bridges built under the Highland Road and Bridge 


Act of 1803. 


Bridges of One Arch: 

IT. 

Water- 

way. 

Four feet - - span - 

386 

1,544 

Six feet - - - ditto - 

226 

1,356 

Eight feet - - ditto ^ 

124 

992 

Ten feet - - ditto - 

69 

690 


•» 


Bridoei: of Two Arches: 

N“. 

ArchM. 

Water¬ 

way. 

From 10 to 50 ft. span 
Number of such Bridges -j 

13 

26 

643 

Bbidg e s of Three Arches: 

From 8 to 40 ft. span 

Number of such Bridges -J 


) 

48 

% 

1,236 
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N". 

Water- 



Arcbei. 

Water- 

Bridobs of One Arch 

• 

♦ 

way. 

Bridges of Five Arches: 



way. 

Twelve feet - - 

ditto 


76 ' 

912 

From 10 to 40 ft. span 

1 

2 

10 

222 

Fourteen feet - 

ditto 


2 

28 

N um her of such Bridges - J 


Fifteen feet 

1 

ditto 

m 

35 

525 

Besides Bridges built by 




Sixteen feet 

ditto 


15 

240 

distinct Contracts; viz. i 




- 

1 




Eighteen feet - 

ditto 

- 

27 

486 

Fairness Bridge 

Arches 36 -F 55 -F 36 ft. span 

1 

3 

127 

Twenty feet 

ditto 

• 

27 

540 

Alford Bridge - - - 

1 

3 

120 

Twenty-two feet 

ditto 


4 

88 

40 + 40-F 40. 




ditto 


22 

528 

Helmsdale Brid&re 

1 

2 

140 

Twenty-four feet 

- 

70+70. 



Twenty-five feet 

ditto 

- 

3 

75 

Wick Bridge - - - 

1 

3 

156 

Twenty-six feet 

ditto 

- 

3 

78 

48 + 60 + 48. 




Twenty-eight feet ditto 

- 

3 

84 

Craigellacbie Bridge (PI. 47) 

1 

4 

195 






150 + 15 + 15 + 15. 




Thirty feet - - 

ditto 

- 

16 

480 

Potarch Bridge 

1 

3 

200 

Thirty-two feet 

ditto 

- 

3 

96 

66 + 70 + 65. 




Thirty-six feet - 

ditto 

- 

7 

252 

Ballater Bridge 

1 

5 

238 





34 + 55 + 60 + 55 + 34. 




Forty feet - - 

ditto 

- 

13 

600 

Lovat Bridge - - - 

1 

5 

240 

Forty-four feet 

ditto 

- 

1 

44 

40 + 50 + 60 + 50 + 40. 




Forty-five feet - 

ditto 

- 

5 

225 

Bonar Bridge - 

1 

3 

260 





50 + 60 + 160. 




Fifty feet - - 

ditto 

- 

3 

1 150 

1 

Conan Bridge (Plate 49) 

1 

5 

265 

Fifty-five feet - 

ditto 

- 

1 

55 

45 + 55 + 65 + 56 + 45, 




Sixty-five feet - 

ditto 

- 

2 

130 

Dunkeld Bridge (Plate 46) 
20+74 + 84 + 90 + 84 

1 

7 

446 









f 

1 

% 



1,075 

10,198 

+ 74 + 20. 

j 

11 

43 

2,387 


Recapitulation. 



Number. 

Arches. 

\ 

WaterH’ay. 

/ 

Bridges of One Arch - - - - 

1,076 

1,075 

10,198 

Ditto - Two Arches - - - - 

13 

26 

643 

Ditto - Three Arches - - - 

16 

48 

1,236 

fDitto - Five Arches - - - - 

2 

10 

222 

Built by distinct Contracts . - - 

11 

43 

2,387 

* Total - - - 

1 

1,117 

1,202 

14,686 
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In Plates 47,48,49,50,51,1 have given plans of the several sorts of 
bridges; and I have inserted a table of dimensions, applicable to the 
common bridges, generally built with rubble-stone; also a general 
specification. These were, of course, varied according to circumstances. 
The larger bridges were chiefly built of squared sandstone, or constructed 
with iron arches, under suitable specifications. Eleven of the largest 
bridges in the Highlands were built under separate contracts, and are 
not included in the above average. The expense of these bridges varied 
from 2,000 to nearly £.14,000. The largest of them is worthy of 
particular description in this place. 


Dunkeld Bridge. 

[See Plate 46.] 

In approaching the Central Highlands of Scotland, the river Tay 
may be deemed the southern boundary. Tlie intercourse along the 
eastern coast has, ever since the year 1787, been sufficiently well 
accommodated by an excellent stone bridge, which was about that 
time built at the town of Perth, over the river Tay, from a design 
and under the direction of Mr. Smeaton. But the road which at 
Dunkeld passes into the Central Highlands, was interrupted at the 
river Tay by two ferries, which were always inconvenient, and not 
unfrequently dangerous to travellers. 

4 

It was fortunate that Dunkeld was the residence of the Duke of 
Atholl, a nobleman who delighted in useful improvements. He readily 
agreed to abolish the ferries, and transfer the tolls paid at tliem to 
a stone bridge, on ‘condition of receiving the usual public aid; and 
pecuniary arrangements having been accordingly settled with the 

z 2 
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Commissioners, I was directed to furnish the necessary plans and 
specifications. 

The river b,eing large, and subject to heavy Roods, it was proper to 
provide a great extent of waterway; and this was the more requisite, 
as the bed or channel consisted of gravel. The design, therefore, 
exhibited five large arches, and two small land arches :—of these, the 
middle arch is 90 feet span; the two on each side of it are each 84 feet 
span ; the two next the shore, each 74 feet span; the two small land 
arches, each 20 feet span; the breadth across the soffit (rather more 
than that of the roadway) is 27 feet 6 inches. 

As in the Plate (No. 46) of this bridge, the outlines and also the 
particular parts are correctly delineated, I shall only add, that the 
foundations were difficult and expensive; but as good stone was found 
within four miles, and great pains bestowed upon the workmanship, 
a substantial edifice was completed in 1809, which remains in a perfect 
condition. The total cost was J6.13,361, of which one-half was defrayed 
by the public. 

So for was the Duke from opposing obstacles to the general improve- 
ment, that at his own expense he made a new road from the western 
end of the bridge, through the middle of his highly ornamental grounds, 
and along the base of the bold and lofty Craig-y-Ban, from whence, to 
the eastward, is an extensive prospect of the Tay valley, comprehending 
the Birnam Wood of Shakspeare, and other romantic scenery; while 
to the westward, the strait or fissure of the rock adjacent to the King's 

o 

Seat, fopns an appropriate portal to the Braes of Atholl, the Pass of 
Killicrankie, the waterfalls of the Tummel, the wilds of Rannoch, and 
all the peculiar features of the Central Highlands. 



MILITARY ROADS. 
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Road Repair, 

From many considerations it will be obvious, that the maintenance 
of Highland Roads and Bridges in a perfect state requires unremitting 
attention ; for although the passage of cattle, horses aijd light carts 
makes but a slight impression, the winter frosts and heavy rains some¬ 
times inflict injuries which endanger a total interruption of intercourse. 
This requires the unceasing watchfulness of six superintendents, each 
having about 200 miles under his charge; the general inspector, more¬ 
over, visiting the whole in turn; such of the military roads as are still 
in use being included with the new roads made under the Highland 
Road and Bridge Act. 

These Military roads, some of which have been in use during an entire 
century, seem to require preliminary notice and description. They 
were constructed for military purposes in the Highlands between the 
years 1732 and 1730, and maintained at the public expense; at one time 
they amounted to 800 miles, including no less than 1,000 bridges. They 
were dependent on the War Office until 1770, the commander-in-chief 
for Scotland having control over them, and under him the reparation 
was entrusted to an officer called the Baggage-master. From 1770 to 
1783, the sum distinctly granted for this service was£.7,000 annually; 
for the next 20 years, £.4,700; and for the next 10 years, £.5,500. 
Of this sum, the establishment, inspection and incidents amounted to 
£. 2,000; and the mode of conducting practical operations was by 
means of a general inspector, a sub-inspector, 16 overseers and master 
masons, and 270 workmen, who laboured Jby the day, from 100 to 120 
days, during the summer season. 

In 1798, Sir Ralph Abercromby stated that these roads were ho 
longer necessary for military purposes. In the low country they were 
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then abandoned, or became turnpike roads, so that in the year 1814 
the number of miles was reduced to 530; and upon investigation by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, it was considered improper 
to maintain a, costly establishment at £. 2,000 per annum for such 
limited operations, when a public board existed for similar purposes in 
the same country. From that date, such of the military roads as the 
heritors of the counties through which they passed deemed worth 
preserving, were repaired and improved, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for Highland Roads, and have thus been restrained to 
280 miles in length, and the expense to the public reduced from 
£. 5,500 annually to £. 2,800. A subsequent statement will show in 
what districts these, as well as the new roads, are situated, and at what 
expense they are maintained. 

While the last of the new roads which required my frequent personal 
attention were in progress, I had ample opportunities of observing the 
effects of wear and weather upon those which were first made; and 
feeling convinced that their speedy ruin would ensue, if left to no 
better care than that of the land-owners,* I explained to the Commis- 
sioiw’rs the necessity of establishing a system of repair, under their own 
officers-; and having, with their approbation, arranged this scheme, 
(leterfnined the several districts, and appointed the inspectors, for several 

I ^ 

years I carefully noted and reported its effects. The management of 
practical operations was entrusted to John Mitchel, as general superin¬ 
tendent, who conducted them admirably well, and with such unremitting 

* Mr, Telford has omitted to notice, that an experimental Act of Parliament was 
passed in^the year 1810 , at the suggestion of the Commissioners,—“ for maintaining and 
keeping in repair Roads made and Bridges built” under their authority, whereby the 
hipritbrs were enabled to repair the new roads at the county expense. But this not having 
been once put into operation, a more effectual Act in the yearlSlO became indispensable for 
maintenance of the new roads, and under this last Act Mr. Telford made his arrangements. 
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zeal as destroyed his vigorous constitution, and in the prime of life 
he fell a sacrifice to over-exertion, having frequently travelled 10,000 
miles in the course of the year. He died on the 20th of September 1824, 
In their Report of 1825, the Commissioners record his .well-merited 
eulogium, and they authorized me to procure and place, in the church 
at Inverness, a marble tablet, on which his services are inscribed. He 
was succeeded by his son, Joseph Mitchel, who had been from his youth 
familiar with Highland road-making, and by my advice practically 
exercised in masonry. He was also for some years in my immediate* 
employment, where he acquired a knowledge of road-surveying. He 
has ever since been continued general superintendent, and is active and 
intelligent. 

The mode in which the road repairs are conducted is as follows:— 
the general superintendent, once in every year, carefully examines 
every road, taking notes of its state, and estimating any defects; he 
then prepares a detailed specification, defining distinctly what is neces¬ 
sary to be done. Upon this a contract is entered into, either by public 
competition, or with some experienced road-maker; and I shall insert 
(in the Appendix) four Agreements, each adapted to a particular case. 

1. Copy of a short and general Agreement, applicable to the repair 
of Roads made under the authority of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, 

2- Copy of an Agreement for the repair of the Military Roads, 
which had been for some years^ under the Commissioners^ 
establishment, but not yet made sufficiently perfect; for 
example, the Badenoch Road. 

3. For the first improvements of an old Military Road, which had 
been very imperfectly made, in the Atholl district; viz. 
Strathgray to Bitlochy. 
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4. For the improvement of an old and very imperfect county road, 
but which was much travelled, as extending from Beauley to 
the boundary of Ross-shire. 

f 

These cases afford a distinct view of the nature of Highland Road 
and Bridge repairs. Much, however, depends upon faithful inspection; 
and the superintendent, as well as every inspector, is specially required 
to be anxiously attentive to the earliest appearance of injury from 
storms, which is instantly repaired, so as to keep open the communica¬ 
tion until durable remedy can be applied. 

Upon Highland roads, the bridges, cross-drains, breast-walls, parapets 
and retaining-walls being numerous and extensive, in proportion to the 
length of road, I found it advisable to employ working-masons as 
inspectors. These men, being paid by very moderate weekly wages, are 
encouraged to pass the greatest part of their time in perambulating the 
roads, by a mileage allowance for travelling expenses; and to obtain 
this, they produce journals of their daily movements; and it has been 
ascertained that Robert Garrow (the Argyllshire inspector) has travelled 
on foot 5,000 miles per annum. Luckily for these laborious men, who 
can scarcely be said to have a home, Mr. Rickman (Secretary to the 
Board) saw several of them on the roads in the year 1819j and observed 

• I 

that they suffered much from rheumatism, in consequence of their 
clothing being usually wet or damp, the smouldering fire of a Highland 
hut being of little efficacy for drying it, and their duty compelling 
them to be always on the rpads in stormy weather. On his return to 
London, he sent them a piece of stout water-proof woollen cloth, and 
materials for making it into garments, suitable to each man's own 
convenience; and this was found to conduce so -much to the health 
and efficiency of the inspectors, that the Commissioners directed the 
same allowance of cloth to ,be distributed among them every August, 
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at an expense of £. 29 per annum for the whole Establishment. 
A superannuation fund has also been established for the benefit of 
those who may have been faithful inspectors, until disabled by old 
age or infirmity, towards which fund the public contribute ^,250 
annually; and J6.20 a year for keeping a pony is now allowed to each 
inspector, conferring augmented power of activity and locomotion. 

Tlie discomforts attending the formation of new roads, in a moun¬ 
tainous and thinly-peopled district, cannot be duly appreciated by 
persons accustomed to usual accommodations; for not only was it 
difficult to procure and convi^y building materials for the bridges and 
other masonry,—but the workmen (for lodging or imperfect shelter in a 
variable climate) were obliged to construct temporary huts, the frequent 
removal of which created trouble and cxp<*ns(», and the going to and 
from lliein occupied much time, and fatigued the workmen to no 
purpose. To remedy this, military canvas tents were punrhased, which 
were indeed easily removable from places to place as the road-work 
proceeded, but they were found too hot w hen each was occupied by 
ten or twolve men; so that, in rainy weather, they could not endun* 
fires to cook their victuals, and dry themselves. Nor w^as it until the 
roads had been made generally passable by wlieel carriages in* 1824, 

that an effectual remedy could be introduced. Tliis excellent contrivance 

» * 

(due to Mr. John Mitchell) consists of a large caravan on wdiecls, 
capable of containing sixteen or eighteen men, with a fire-place ; it is 

I 

movable from place to place by the Road Repair cart-horses, or even 
by the workmen themselves; and being always close at hand, much 
time is saved, fatigue avoided, and health uninjured. The cost of each 
caravan was about £. 30; the Commissioners paid one-half the price, 
the contractor paid the other half; he also kept it in repair; and in this 
manner he was encouraged to make offers, yet prevented from urging 
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extravagant demands; and it is gratifying to observe the combination 
ot advantages afforded to all parties by this very simple contrivance. 

With regard to the benefits derived by the Highlands from the works 
which I have thus enumerated and described, I shall insert in Ap¬ 
pendix (L.) a letter written l)y the superintendent, Mr. Joseph Mitchell, 
addressed to the late Lord Colchester (who, as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was for many years Chairman of the Board of Commissioners), 
his Lordship having made an extensive tour in Scotland in the year 
1827, and being desirous of correct Information of the state of the 
Highlands previous to the commencement of the improvements made 
under llic authority of the Board, and the effects produced by the 
Parliamentary grants administered chiefly under liis direction. 


OF THE GLASGOW AND CARLISLE ROAD. 

[*9^6" Plate 58.] 

In the year 1814, the mail-coach road between Glasgow and Carlisle 
having become nearly impassabhj, not only was the Post Office inter¬ 
course occasionally impeded, but the general communication between 
the great manufacturing districts of tlie south-west of Scotland and the 
north-west of England was frequently interrupted, and at all times 
incommodious; for the mountainous districts through which a great 
})roportlon of the road passes being chiefly pasturage, it is only as a 
thoroughfare between the two extremities that the road is extensively 
beneficial. 

Thus situated, the inhabitants of Glasgow and its vicinity (through 
Mr. Kirkman Finlay, their representative in Parliament) applied to 
Government, that a survey should be made by a person unconnected 
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with the district through which the road passes; and the Lords of the 
Treasury, having acceded to this request, were pleased to confide to me 
the requisite investigation. Having performed this accordingly, the 
necessary documents were submitted to a Committee of,the House of 
Commons in 1815; which Committee, after full inquiry [See Report 
of Select Committee in Appendix (L.)], recommended that the plans 
described in my Report should be carried into effect, under the direction 
of the Commissioners for Highland Roads and Bridges, and in 1816 
an Act of Parliament to this effect was passed. 

The construction of the Glasgow and Carlisle road is very different 
from that of the Highland roads which have been described, the inter¬ 
course, in the present instance, being by the mail and other heavy 
coaches, and carts carrying from one to four tons ; it was theniforc 
nec(issary that the utmost care should be taken to make the workijjg 
part, or middle of the road, substantial and firm, and the ascc^nts 
regular and easy, seldom exceeding, at any place, one-lhirtielh part of 
the longitudinal measurement of the road-way. 

Tlie former road between Glasgow and Carlisle was 102 miles ; but, 
by sundry alterations suggested in my plan, tliis distance is shortened 
nine miles. The division between Glasgow and Hamilton, of* eleven 
miles, was left in the hands of local trustees, as was the division of, 
thirteen miles, at the boundary of the counties of Lanark and Dumfries, 
for which a separate Act had been previously obtained; so that the 
distance of 69 miles was now to be made, or effectually improved, 
under the direction of the Commissioners; and the whole, with some 
trifling exceptions, being constructed in an uniform manner, I shall 
insert a copy of the Specification of the Ninth Division, which may be 
considered as descriptive of the whole improved system of solid road¬ 
making, [Appendix (L.)] 
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Upon the 69 miles of road, owing to the mountainous nature of the 
<listrict, the bridges are numerous, and of large dimensions : 


One Bridge of 3 arches 

150 + 105 + 105 feet span 

One ditto - 

1 ditto 

00 feet span. 

Two ditto - 

1 ditto 

80 each ditto. 

One ditto - 

1 ditto 

60 feet ditto. 

Two ditto - 

1 ditto 

50 ditto. 

One ditto - 

2 ditto 

45 ditto each. 

One ditto - 

1 ditto 

- 40 ditto. 

One ditto - 

1 ditto 

35 ditto. 

One ditto - 

3 ditto 

30 ditto each. 

Four ditto - 

1 ditto 

under 20 ditto. 


Making 15 in all. 

(F'or Fidlor’s Burn Bridge, and Johnstone Mill Bridge, see Plate 53.) 
(Fur Birkwood Burn Bridge, and Hamilton Bridge, see Plate 54.) 


I shall give three Specifications, which will sufficiently show the 
manner in which the bridges on this road are constructed [Appen¬ 
dix (L.)], and add, in the same Appendix, tlic height of the road at 
various points, and the quantity of materials and labour usually requi- 
slt(; for annual repair. 

1. Bridge over the Avon, near Hamilton, of one arch, 80 feet 
span. 

« 

3. Bridge over the Dingle of Birkwood Burn, three arches, 30 
feet span each, and 70 feet high. 

3. Bridge over the river Clyde, near Crawford, one arch, 90 feet 
span. 

This last bridge is situate at about half way between Glasgow^ and 
Cailisle, where the road enters the valley of the Annan, by passing 

I 

down thp narrow but direct valley of Evan-Water, and here crosses the 
Edinburgh road; this place was therefore selected as*the proper situation 
for a good inn, which was accordingly built under my direction. This 
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became necessary, because the accommodation aftbrdcd to travellers at 
the town of Moffat was more than a mile distant from the new road. 

The average expense of the road-making per mile, from £.800 to 
£.1,000, exclusive of the large bridges. 


OF THE LANARKSHIRE ROADS. 

[See Plate 58.] 

It having been found that the most direct mail-coach road from 
Glasgow must be made so as to avoid the great bend which the river 
Clyde makes to the (eastward, round Tintoe Hill, and by the town of 
Lanark, and instead thereof, to proceed by Douglas Mill, the extensive 
district on the north-east side of the river was left with unimproved and 
nearly impassable roads, which was peculiarly unfortunate, as the greatest 
l)ody of limestone was at the northern boundary of the county, whereas 
the coal for converting it into lime lay at a distance to the southward, 
on tlic bank of the Clyde. 

In the year 1820, when, from a great want of employment, the 
manufacturing population of these districts w'cre in much distress, 
the principal inhabitants were induced to apply for a loan of Exchequer 
Bills, to be expended in making roads and bridges; and this being 
acceded to, and put under the same Board as the Glasgow and Carlisle 
road, the Commissioners directed me to make surveys, and prepare the 
necessary documents for two roads crossing each other at right angles, 
in the upper part of the county of Lanark. 

k 

The north and south line of road commences at Cumbernauhl, and 
passing the large village of Airdrie, proceeds by Carluke and Lanark, 
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crossing the Clyde at Ilyndford Bridge, and following the river round 
Tintoc Hill, terminates on the mail-road at Abingdon; its length being 
forty-one miles. This line forms a direct communication from the 
great cattle rparkets of Grief, Down and Falkirk, to Carlisle and the 
north of England. The east and west line, commencing at Brioch 
Water, at the termination of a new road from Edinburgh, proceeds by 
Allantown to Cambusnethan, where it crosses the north and south line, 
afterwards the river Clyde at Garrion Bridge, and then the Glasgow mail- 
road, near Stonehouse village; whence, passing through Strath-Avon, it 
terminates at Louden Hill; in all twenty-four miles in length. 

Both th(\se roads, in principle and details, are similar to the Glasgow 

road, only that the breadth between the fences is 30 instead of 32 fe(!t, 

and the breadth of the stone metalling or workable part of the road is 

1:5 instead of Kifoct; it is therefore only necessary to refer to tlu* 

Specification already inserted, as regards Lowdand road-making. As to 

bridges,—the north and south line, after leaving the town of Lanark, 

continues parallel with the bank of the Clyde to Carluke, and is carried 

over deep ravines by several lofty bridges,—and in like manner between 

Carluke and Cumbernauld; for the line, in coasting the river bank, is 

intersected by considerable streams near their junction with the Clyde : 

and the same difficulties occur upon the cast and w'cst line- 
■ 

I shall insert drawings of the remarkable bridge at Cartland-Craigs (its 
middle arch 122 feet in height), and of the centering on which the three 
arches wxre turned; also of the toll-housc near it. [Plates 55,56, 57.] 

All the bridges on both roads arc built with excellent squared sand- 

I 

stone, of good quality, colour, and perfect workmanship; the Specifica- 
tlons are similar. I therefore only give that for Cs^nder Water. 
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These two lines of road arc now in a perfect^state, and by them 
a commodious intercourse has been opened between all parts of the 
county of Lanark, and also with the upper part of the county of Ayr. 

To persons who were in the habit of travelling in Lanarkshire, previous 
to these improvements, the change was surprising as well as gratifying; 
instead of roads cut into deep ruts through dangerous ravines, jolting 
the traveller, and injuring his carnage,—or leading him, if on horse¬ 
back, plunging and staggering, circuitously over steep hills, the traveller 
lias now smootli surfaces, with easy ascents, rendered safe by protecting 
fences. Such advantages, being ec^ually beneficial to all ranks of society, 
are of tlie first importance in a civilized nation. 


SCOTTISH HARBOURS. 

No sooner were the Jlighlaiid Roads and Bridges in good progress, 
under such dinjctlon as afibrded confidence of the beneficial application 
of any funds entrusted to the same management, than further improve- 
nnmt of Scotland in general, and of tluj Highlands in particular, 
became an object of attention ; and a Stilect Committee of the House 

of Commons was appointed to investigate tlie state of the funds arising 

«• 

from the forfeited estates in Scotland. 


These estates were forfeited in consequence of the rebellion of 1745 
in favour of the Stewart family, and were inalienably annexed to the 
Crown in the year 1752, the rents and profits thereof to be applied 
“ for the better civilizing and improving the Highlands of Scotland 
and the rents were so applied until the year 1784, when the former Act 
of 1752 was repealed, and the estates re-granted to the heirs of I lie 
former proprietors, on certain conditions, one of which was, that they 
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should pay (or rather re-pay) to the Crown the amount of family 
incumbrances, which had been satisfied out of the rents between the 
years 1745 and 1784. 

The sum so repaid (;xc(‘(^ded iJ. 90 , 000 , of whicli £.15,000 was 
granted by the disannexing Act of 1784, for completing a repository of 
records at Edinburgh, and <f.50,0fX) was advanced for completing the 
Forth and Clyde jiavigation. This last sum, having been repaid, was 
again lent in equal moieties; £.25,000 for the improvement of Leith 
Harbour; £.25,000 to the Crinan Canal Company. 

Other sums of money, moderate in amount, had been expended, 
chiefly for Highland purposes; and the Committee, finding that about 
£.47,000 was disposable by Parliament, did not fail to recoinmend 
the improvement of fisheries, of agriculture, of harbours, of canals, and 
of sundry miscellaneous objects. Such large intentions were not likely 
to be realized from inadequate means, and in the sequel, £.12,000 was 
given for rebuilding the Court of Excheqvier at Edinburgh (the Barons 
having had the forfeited cstaU^s in their custody); £.7,500 for the 
formation of a harbour at Wick ; £.8,000 in the form of a conditional 
annuity to the Highland Society for agricultural improvement, and 
£.2,0OO for building a lunatic asylum at Edinburgh. Thus about 
'£.30,000 of the available funds was specially appropriated, and the 
actual residue, with the claims on the Leith Harbour and Crinan Canal 
Companies, was transferred by Act of Parliament, in the year 1806, to 
the Commissioners already appointed to make Roads and Bridges in the 
Highlands. 

I 

• rbose Commissioners did not feel themselves enabled to undertake 
much, upon receiving about £. 13,000 in ready money, with reasons 
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why no more could then be paid to them; and they resolved to direct 
their attention to harbours, or (more properly speaking) to landing piers 
for ferries and the fisheries. But at the end of the war, the city of 
Edinburgh found it expedient to borrow money elsewhere, to pay off the 
entire Leith Harbour debt, whereby the Commissioners were enabled to 
extend aid to harbours of some importance. They had discovered the 
occasional inconvenience of advancing money to contractors, to enable 
them to commence roads or bridges; wherefore, to simplify their 
transactions in the harbour grants of aid, they issued a moiety of the 
estimated expense to the parties making application, leaving to them 
the care of engaging sub-contractors, and thereby also making them 
responsible for any excess of expense beyond the estimate. 

The principal harbours improved in this manner were Peterhead, on 
which upwards of j£. 30,000 (one-half paid by the Commissioners) was 
thus expended ; on BanlfHarbour, <£. 16,000, in like manner; on Fraser¬ 
burgh Harbour, about £. 11,000; at F'ortrose, at Cullen, and at Kirkwall, 
about £. 4,000 each; on the whole, about <£. 110,000 was thus expended, 
by a careful application of about £, 50,000, arising from the forfeited 
estate funds, which at first authorized little hope of this degree of useful 

application. The smaller objects of aid are best exhibited in a'«tate- 

* • 

ment of the expenditure of the entire fund, which was exhausted in 
the year 1824. [^See Appendix (L.)] 

The claim on the Crinan Canal Company for a debt of £.25,000 was 
not available ; so far from it, that, to prevent the ruin of that water 
communication (whereby the delay and danger of fishing-vessels in 

sailing round the Mull of Cantyre was obviated), the Legislature w'as 

• • 

induced to grant £. 19*400, in the year 1816, which sum was effectually 
expended under my superintendence, in the year 1817* by Mr. John 
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Gibb, of Aberdeen, than whom, on this occasion and many others, 
I have never known a more active, zealous or respectable contractor. 

I have illustrated, by several Plates, the foregoing description of the 
Caledonian Canal, of the Highland Roads, and of Bridges in Scotland ; 
but the objects were so various and so numerous, that I must also be 
permitted to refer generally to the Reports of the respective Commis¬ 
sioners, especially to the Caledonian Canal Report of the year 1824, for 
a map of the Crinan Canal; and to the Highland Road Report of 1821, 
for plans and elevations of the largest Bridges on the Highland roads 
(all reduced to a uniform scale, for the sake of comparison); and for 
the landing piers, and the several Scottish harbour improvements, on 
another Plate.* 


HIGHLAND CHURCHES. 

[See Plate 58.] 

I ought not to omit in this place the Highland Churches, for building 
which a Parliamentary grant of £. 50,000 was gi^'en, in the year 1823, 

in reliance that the work might be conducted at moderate expense, 

% 

although in scattered and remote situations, under the inspection of 
.the.same persons who had become conversant with local peculiarities, 
and might employ their experience beneficially for a purpose not 
dissimilar, in so far as regarded plans, contracts and inspection. I was 
called upon to furnish the plans and specifications, and to arrange the 


• By favour of the present Speaker of 'the House of Commons, 600 copies of these 
Plates of'Bridges and Harbours have been printed for insertion, in the Atlas annexed to 
this posthumous work of Mr. Telford; they are inserted [Plates 51, 62] in sequence with 
the other Plates. 
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first contracts; but I had little occasion to undertake personal super¬ 
intendence, which was well performed by Mr. Joseph Mitchell in the 
northern counties, and by Mr. Robert Garrow (the most meritorious of 
our road inspectors) in Argyleshire. 


I annex plans and elevations of the churches and manses [Plate 59], 
which were not permitted to exceed .£.1,500 in expense at any one 
establishment. The manses were of one or two stories, according to 
the situation of the place, or the wish of the parties concerned. I also 
insert [Appendix (M.)] a list of the churches, with the several dates 
of the certificate of completion, which was required previously to the 
appointment of a minister; the last of them in the year 1830. The 
history and result of this grant “ for building of additional places of 
worship in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,’^ cannot be summed 
up more perspicuously than in the words of the Commissioners;— 
“ The liberality of the Legislature has been exercised in such a manner 
as rather to conceal than display its amount. The original grant of 
£. 50,000, and about £. 10,000 expended in general management, in 
legal conveyances of land, and in the superintendence of works locally 
remote and scattered, represent (on cursory inspection) the entire 
benefit conferred; but the religious services of forty-two additional 
ministers in'perpetuity have not been obtained for less than £. 5,040 
per annum; that is, for a perpetual annuity, worth about £.120,000, 
which, M'ith the above-mentioned grant and expenditure, amounts to no 
less than £. 180,000 appropriated to the advancement of religion in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland.^' Tlie number of persons which 
the churches arc capable of containing, without inconvenience, is esti¬ 
mated at 22,000. 

9 • ft 


• • 
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Conclusion, 

Concerning Highland Roads and Bridges, my Surv'ey was delivered 
to the Lords of the Treasury in 1802, and the Act constituting the 
Board of Commissioners was passed in 1803. For the Glasgow and 
Carlisle Road, the Report to the Treasury was made in 1815, and the 
Commissioners were charged with the management in 1816, and with 
that of the Lanarkshire Roads in 1820; so that the whole of Scotland, 
from its southern boundary, near Carlisle, to the northern extremity of 
Caithness, and from Aberdeenshire on the east to the Argyleshire 
islands on the west, has been intersected by roads; its largest rivers, 
and even inferior streams, crossed by bridges; and all this in the space 
of twenty-five years, under the same Board, and (with some few 
exceptions) by the same individual Commissioners. The names of these 
deserving persons, so long and so usefully employed, I embrace this 
opportunity of recording. 

Names of the Commissioners. 

Charles Abbot, Speaker of the House of Commons, afterwards 
Lord Colchester. 

■' Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards 
Lord Bexley, 

Sir William Pulteney, Bart., m. p. 

Hawkins Browne, Esq., m. p. 

William Dundas, Esq., M. p. 

Charles Grant, Esq., M. p. 

William Smith, Esq., m. p, 

« 

«• * 

The Secretary to the Commissioners was John Rickman, Esq. (after¬ 
wards First Clerk Assistant in the House of Commons), with whom, 
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during the time the works were in progress, rested the sole responsibility 
of receiving all communications and reports, and bringing them before 
the Board, recording their proceedings, regulating financial transactions, 
corresponding with the applicants and with the Board officers; and, 
in truth, it was on his able conduct, unwearied zeal and perseverance, 
that the entire success of the improvements chiefly depended. 

Tlie Law-Agent of the Commissioners at Edinburgh was James Hope, 
Esq., w. s., whose punctuality and attention in arranging pecuniary trans¬ 
actions with the contributors, preparing contracts, and making payments 
as the various works were prosecuted, were unremitting ; and the result 
of his skill and integrity in managing the perplexities which arose out 
of such complicated transactions, without once having recourse to legal 
process, shows what may be accomplished by an upright professional man, 
whose only object is the good of all parties in a combined transaction. 

The practical operations fell to my share; that is, preparing plans, 
sections, specifications and estimates for each particular work, assisting 
the law-agent in forming contracts, seeing that the lines of roads and 
situation of bridges were judiciously determined, selecting properly- 
qualified persons for general inspectors and superintendents, causing the 
works to be measured and certified monthly, and frequently examining 
and reporting the progress made, so as to enable the Secretary to btlng’ 
the whole before the Board. This arduous task I have, by the aid of 
my able coadjutors, Messrs. Rickman and Hope, been enabled success¬ 
fully to perform; and during the course of thirty years’ operations, 
extending over 1,000 miles of new road, including 1,200 bridges, in 

a mountainous and stormy region, only five of which have required to 

• • 

be renewed, while occasional damages of the roads have been immaterial, 
and speedily remedied; and all things now remain in a perfect state. 
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Not a small portion of this ultimate success is due to the chief inspectors, 
Mr. John Mitchell in the Highland, and to Mr. John Pollock in the 
Lowland roads; the accurate execution of the various plans and speci¬ 
fications being attributable to their honest zeal and persevering anxiety. 
The former, as has been already stated, became the victim of over¬ 
exertions in a stonny climate ; and that four out of five officers should 
have survived to enjoy the satisfaction of receiving unqualified appro¬ 
bation, is an occurrence seldom exemplified in the progress of human 
affairs. May it become an encouragement to others never to falter in 
arduous enterprises; for, considering the rude and remote districts in 
which the chief portion of these works were performed, the conflicting 
interests of the contributors, the obstacles which sometimes interrupt 
public aid, and the occasional perverseness of contractors,—it must be 
confessed that our progress was at times sufficiently perplexing, though 
never hopeless. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE OLD GLASGOW BRIDGE. 

[See Plate 60.] 

Having thus insisted at some length on what w'as performed under 
the Parliamentary Commissioners in Scotland, I shall, previous to 
leaviiig the western side of North Britain, describe a work of some 

'novelty. 

By degrees a very extensive sqburb of the city of Glasgow has 
.spread itself on the southern bank of the river Clyde, under the name 
of Trades Town, whence it became necessary to improve the means of 
intercourse across the river. The old bridge is substantial, but its 
breadth between the parapets was no more than twenty-two feet, 
including the footways. The building of a new bridge being precarious 
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and expensive, the magistrates consulted me whether it was practicable 
to give additional breadth of roadway on the old bridge. 

Having procured an accurate plan and description of its then state, 
I found that the piers were sound, and that their points projected 
considerably in advance of the parapet and the face of the arches. 
This circumstance suggested to my mind, that a wider roadway might 
be obtained by means of a cast-iron addition to it; for which purpose, 
upon the pier-points I caused small pedestals to be constructed, pro¬ 
jecting as much as the additional width required ; upon these pedestals 
was supported a cast-iron rib over each arch, on both sides of the 
bridge, from which ribs cast-iron bearers rested fairly upon the masonry 
cornice, and were covered with large flat stones, which formed foot¬ 
paths, protected by strong iron railing; and thus the whole l)ody of 
the masonry bridge (23 feet) was appropriated to carriage-way, and 
a footpath, nearly six feet wide, was apptmded on each side, upon the 
attached iron-work [as represented in the Plate CO.] Thus improved, 
the bridge was rendered not only sufliciently commodious, but even 
ornamental; the external appearance having an air of originality and 
lightness by the projection of the iron-work, and the shadow thereby 
thrown upon the masonry below it. 


GLASGOW BRIDGE. 

[See Plate 61.] 

At Glasgow, by deepening the river Clyde down to Dumbarton, 
vessels of 300 tons now come up to the Broomielaw, or .city quay, 

from which it has become a busy port [Appendix, N. 1.], especially 

• * 

frequented by steara-boats, which may be said to have had their origin 
in the Clyde [Appendix, N. 2.], so that deepening was required close 
up to Jamaica-street Bridge; and as the foundations of this bridge 
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were not deep, and, in fact, placed on an ancient over-fall weir, there 
was risk of their being undermined ; the road over it was also too 
narrow and steep for the increased intercourse between the city and new 
wharfs on the south side of the river- Under these circumstances, an 
Act was obtained for building a new bridge, for which I furnished 
a plan and specification [Appendix, N. 3.] ; and the said bridge is now 
in progress, Mr. John Gibb being the contractor. 

Continuation^ hy Mr, Gibh,^ 

The increase of trade and population in the city of Glasgow and its 
adjacent districts having been such as to render the Jamaica-street or 
Broomielaw Bridge inadequate to its purposes, the trustees resolved to 
remove it, and to build in its stead a bridge which would offer more 
suitable accommodation, such as the increasing population of this large 
city and its suburbs required. Having obtained an Act of Parliament, 
they employed Mr. Telford, who, previously to furnishing a design for 
the bridge, appointed as resident engineer Mr. Charles Atherton, wlio 
had previously been employed under Mr. Telford, in the same capacity, 
at the Dean Bridge of Edinburgh, where also the same contractors 
were employed, and instructed him to make the necessary borings. 
This having been accomplished, by the aid of cast-iron cylinders, to the 

f • 

depth of 70 feet, the whole was found to be a body of sand, of rather 

I • 

an adhesive texture, but such as rendered it necessary to construct the 
entire foundation on bearing-piles, driven, on an average, to a depth of 
15 feet, and surrounded by a row of Sheeting-piles, with cross sills,^ 

* The reader, who has already seen, in the instance of the extensive harbour improve¬ 
ments at Aberdeen, that Mr. Telford introduces Mr, Gibb’s Narrative into the text, 
w^ill recognize him with pleasure in this supplementary Report of his progress in the 
Glasgow Bridge, after Mr, Telford’s death.—This bridge is not the only instance in which 
the energy of Mr. Gibb has overtaken the stipulations of his cohiract. 

f Sills\ d. door-sills, lock-gate sills: (sometimes spelled Ci/Zs, but inconveniently, 
because the last is similar to a word often useful in natural history.) Sills, in bridge- 
buildmg, are squared timbers, bolted on the head of the piles, which are thereby firmly 
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the interstices filled with concrete, and the top of the piles covered with 
two tiers of three-inch planking. 

The design and specification having been prepared, the work was 
advertised for contract, and Messrs. John Gibb and Son, of Aberdeen, 
became the successful contractors. On the 18th of March 1833, the 
contractors obtained liberty to proceed, but for some time with the south 
abutment only, the cofFerdam of which was in progress on the 1st of 
April. On the 8th of July, the timber-work of the foundations (as 
already described) of the south abutment was completed, and the first 
stone of the foundation-course laid, at the depth of 18 feet below high- 
water mark ; that is, 12 feet deeper than the foundation of the old 
bridge, for the purpose of allowing the removal of the weir on which it 
was built, and which impeded the current of the flowing tide, and 
prevented navigation upwards. On the 2d of August, the timber-work 
of the foundation of the southernmost pier was completed, and the 
masonry founded at the same level as that of the south abutment. On 
the 3d of September the honorary foundation-stone was laid, with due 
ceremony, in the south abutment, by James Ewing, Esq., m. p., and 

Lord Provost of the city, assisted by numerous masonic lodges, the 

# 

masonry surface being then ready to receive the springers (-or first 
course) of the arch-stones. By the end of 1833, the three southern- 

4 

most piers were also built up to the springing. 

During the year 1834, the north abutment, and the three piers or 
pillars next it, were built ready for the springing of the arches; all the 
cofFerdam timbers were drawn out, and the four centerings requisite for 
the arch-building were framed and ready for setting up. 


connected; and on which planks for receiving the foundation-masonry are hxed with 
spike-nails, driven through the planking into these sills. 

C C 
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Oh the 2d of April 1835, the contractors began to turn the arches; 
and by the 1st of December the contract was completed, the work 
being taken off the contractors' hp,nds on the 9th of December ; and on 
the 1st of January 183f), the bridge was opened to the public by the 
Lord Provost, accompanied by the trustees and other public authorities. 
Thus this large bridge, which was not expected to be in use earlier than 
four years from its commencement, was completed in two years and 
eight months, being cigliteen months within the time allowed by the 
contract. 


The bridge consists of seven arches, being circular segments, of the 
following dimensions :—^The span of the centre arch is 58 feel 6 inches ; 
its rise, 10 feet 9 inches; the span of each arch adjoining the centre 
arch, 57 feet 9 inches ; its rise, 10 feet 6 inches; the span of each 
arch adjoining the abutment arches, 55 feet 6 inches, and its rise 9 feet 
8 inches ; the span of each of the abutment arches, 52 feet; its rise, 
8 feet 3 inches. Tlie breadth of open waterway is consequently 389 
feet; but the entire length of the bridge, from centre to centre of 
newuls,* is 560 feet. The width of the carriage-way is 34 feet, which, 
with a footpath of 12 feet on each side, makes the total width of the 
bridge'60 feet; being wider, therefore, than any river-bridge in the 
kingdom, the new London bridge being no more than 56 feet. 

•'I • 

The whole of the outer face of the bridge is built of granite, finely 
hewn or axed, the parapet being a balustrade of the same material. 

* Newahf or Newels, are pilasters, which form the extremities of the win^-walls of 
a bridge; the top of them, therefore, supporting the commencement of the parapet. This 
• word, in its strict acceptation, denotes the cylinder around which is built a circular or 
corl^gcrew* staircase, the cylinder itself being formed by the inner ends of the stairs, 
superimposed as the work ascends. Hence the tun'et at the angle of a square church- 
tower, containing a newel staircase, is sometimes denominated a newel; its exterior 
projecting from the angle of the tower, as the newel hero mentioned projects from the 
wing-wall end of a bridge. 
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The granite was all prepared by the contractors at Aberdeen, and 
conveyed to Glasgow in a state ready for position in the work. 

The total cost of the bridge (exclusive of the approaches’, and making 
the streets suitable beyond the extremity of each wing, and also of the 
engineering and superintendence) was £.34,427. 18s. No alteration 
of any moment was made from the designs furnished by the late 
lamented engineer, with the exception of a balustrade being substituted 
for a close parapet; the entire elevation and plan as designed by 
Mr. Telford, having been found admirably well adapted to fulfil his 
original intentions. The bridge-trustees concerned were so well pleased 
with the execution of this splendid structure, that they presented to 
the contractors two elegant pieces of plate, in testimony of the high 
sense they entertained of their zeal and fidelity. 


THE DEAN BRIDGE, AT EDINBURGH. 

[See Plate 62.] 

On the eastern side of Scotland, two bridges of considerable magni¬ 
tude are building from my designs; and us they will probably be com¬ 
pleted before the publication of this work, I shall give a short account 
of them. 

The city of Edinburgh having, of late years, extended greatly in all 
directions, but more especially on the north side, the face of the- 
declivity between Queen-street and the Water of Leith has been 
occupied by new streets, squares and crescents. 

t 

At the north-west extremity, Moray Place, a polygonal square, 
stands on the very edge of a deep ravine, at the bottom of which the 

c c 2 
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Water of Leith passes between bold, rocky and finely-wooded banks. 
For a considerable distance westward from Moray Place, buildings 
have been extended along the southern bank ; but the above-mentioned 
ravine intercepts their progress. But speculation was, however, not to 
be so limited; the land on the north bank was feued (leased in perpe¬ 
tuity) for buildings, on condition that the projectors should construct 
a proper bridge across the ravine. This was essential to the success of 
their scheme, in order to establish a communication with Moray Place 
and Charlotte Square; and a further inducement existed in obtaining 
an improved entrance into the city by the great north road, from the 
Queensferry : the trustees of which road, therefore, agreed to contribute 
a sum of money, on condition that there should be no toll on the 
intended bridge. 

These arrangements being made, the projectors procured designs 
from two Edinburgh artists ; but neither of these obtaining approbation, 
after much discussion, the road trustees objected to paying their share 
of the expense, unless the plan w'ere furnished by me; whereupon, as 
the work was of considerable magnitude, and subject to casualties, 
I declined entering upon the business unless the several parties interested 
signwd a missive letter, stating that my plan should be adopted, and 
the .bridge built under my direction. These preliminaries being settled, 
I furnished a plan, elevation and sectiort, with detailed specifications; 
and a contract was entered into with Mr. John Gibb, of Abcrde(m, the 
same experienced builder whom I have before had occasion to mention 
with due commendation. The arches are 90 feet in span, and the 
edifice, 106 feet in height from the bed of the river to the surface of 
the» roadway ; the breadth of the carriage-way 23 feet, with a footpath 
on each side of 8 feet; so that the whole breadth between the parapets 
is 39 feet; the total length is 447 feet. My design originally consisted 
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of three arches, but on commencing the excavation for the foundations 
on the south side, the rocks were found to be so much dislocated that 
no security could be obtained but at the risk of disturbing the face of 
the bank, as had happened under a part of Moray Plaoe; prudence, 
therefore, induced me to change the design into four arches, of 90 feet 
span each, whereby the south abutment is placed upon solid rock, still 
preserving a degree of uniformity with the abutment on the north side. 
The piers are 31 feet in length (eight feet more than the breadth of 
the carriage-way over them) built internally with hollow compartments; 
the side-walls are three feet in thickness; the cross-walls two feet. 
Projecting from the piers and abutments are pilasters of solid masonry. 
The main arches have their springing at 70 feet from the foundations, 
and rise 30 feet; and at 20 feet higher, other arches, of 96 feet span 
and 10 feet rise, are constructed, and the face of these, projecting 
before the main arches and spandrils, produces a distinct external 
soffit of five feet in breadth ; and this, with the peculiar piers, are 
the distinguishing features of this bridge. Inside the external span¬ 
drils are longitudinal walls, and the interstices are covered with flat 
stones, to support the roadway. The whole of the masonry of this 

bridge consists of square sandstone, of excellent quality, and its dimen- 

_ • 

.sions and form are distinctly shown in the Plates [Nos. 62, 63]. 

. 

This bridge was built under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Atherton, who was employed under me, and assiduously performed 
his duty. He has furnished to the Encyclopaidia Britannica a detailed 
narrative of the progress and completion of this bridge, from which 
the following description thereof is extracted :— 

* 

• I 

“ Many practical advantages attend the construction of hollow 
piers; hereby no part of the masonry which, if the pillar was solid, 
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would tend in the least degree to its effective stability, is omitted ; and 
by this method the bed of every stone throughout the work is exposed 
to view, which ensures perfect workmanship; and the saving of so much 
materials and labour is moreover an important consideration. 


“ In dressing the ashler (or squared stone) required to carry a heavy 
load, pains must l)c taken that the stones be as full at the back as the 
front, the workmen finding it to their advantage to slap away the 
back lean-to-the-square.* To this vicious practice, and consequently 
unequal bearing when set, the skirping* and even bulging of walls may 
generally be attributed ; and therefore it was found advisable to specify 
that drafts* be put along the back part of the beds* of the ashler for 
the thrcc-feet walls, and thus all skirps of the high piers and pilasters 
of the Dean Bridge were prevented.” 

* Such a deviation from tlie true square the workmen know to be an error on the safe 
side (with regard to themselves), as being unseen, and hidden in the masonry; whereas, 
deviation of the same kind under or over the intended face of the stone would certainly be 
perceived by a wider mortar-joint, or by the over-hanging, untrue perpendicular of the 
stone in the face of the wall,—and therefore not to be hazarded. A true rectangle at 
the back of each stone cannot be enforced, unless by the personal attention of the super¬ 
intendent, who thus only can ensure accuracy of workmanship in the masons employed. 
— Lean-to-the-sqiLare is a fault, in consequence of the said slapping away^ with the 
mason’s, hammer, the under-part of the stone behind, which makes it lean-to-the-squaref 
or fo^m less than a right angle with the face of the wall.— Skirpingy and bulging, is 
a further ill consequence of the same bad practice of masons not duly watched in 
^settling every stone properly on its bed; so that skirping, or chipping, may be 
defined an irregular fracture of the horizontal joints of masonry. This is consequent 
Cbut not till too late for remedy) on the slapping away, which ill-conducted workmen 
conceal by a substitution of mortar and stone-chips; but when great weight is imposed 
in the progress of the structure, this feeble substitute for solid masonry subsides more 
than the face of each stone, and thereby produces skirping. This unequal settlement is 
sometimes so great as to create a bulging, or outward curvature of the face of the wall, 
or even of the entire fabrick.— Drafts are channels made with a chisel on each 
unfinished stone, so as to regulate its upper and under surfaces (called beds of the stone), 
thu^ indicating bounds for keeping the beds full throughout; these drafts are worked 
accurately to the square from off the face of the stone (at right angles from the face of 
the stone); the upper as well as the under bed of the stone being reduced or worked off, 
true to the chisel draft; in the language of masons, neither too full, nor too lean. 
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It remains to be explained by what method the ascititious or external 
arches were executed, so as to allow of their subsiding freely upon the 
centering, without obstruction from the lower spandril-walls [Plate 63]; 
for it being evident, had the centres of the main arches been struck, 
and their spandrils completed close up to the soffit of the upper or 
external arches, these would, upon their centres being subsequently 
removed, have been subject to unequal depression; for if the interior 
three feet two inches of the soffit had rested upon the lower spandril- 
walls of the main arches, while the projecting five feet were left to subside 
freely, an unequal subsidence would have disturbed the entire superstruc¬ 
ture ; and it is equally evident, that the lower and upper arches (the 
main arches and external arches), being dissimilar, would not subside 
equally, and therefore their centering could not be struck at the same 
time, leaving them dependent on each other. The course therefore 
pursued was, by striking the centres of the lower arehes as soon as tlie 
arch-stones were laid, and immediately proceeding in like manner with 
the turning of the upper arches, and also striking their centres previously 
to the completion of the lower spandrils. This was a delicate operation, 
and is understood to have been unprecedented ; for the pillars, or rather 
pilasters, of the upper or external arches being only five feet wide, it 
follows that the four upper arches of 9<5 feet span each were supported 
solely upon their pilasters of five feet projection from the main piers, 
and five feet wide, being only one-nineteenth part of the arch-span. 
To accomplish this, it was evidently necessary that all the four arches 
should be struck as gradually and equally as possible, never allowing. 
the slack-blocks* to be driven out more at one time than sufficient 

• An apparatus whereby a slight upper centering is made to support the sevijral 
arch-stones, as placed by the mason; after which, the sinking of the same stones by 
their own gravity is regulated at the discretion of the architect, by gradually withdrawing 
those slack-blocks, which are shaped properly for this important purpose. 
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to let down the centre a quarter of an inch. It was found that these 
external arches subsided equally and gradually, during a month, by 
which time they had acquired permanent stability, and their total 
subsidence amounted to four inches and a half at the 'crown, while 
the lower or main arches subsided about three inches at the crown. 
In constructing the centre, a subsidence of three inches had been 
calculated upon for the main arches, and six inches for the external 
arches. 

After having allowed the external arches to attain permanent stability, 
a portion of their spandril-wall was built, and the centering removed, 
and the miisonry of the lower spandrils was then made good up to their 
soffits. In completing the exterior spandrils (those of the external 
arches), which are only eighteen inches thick, they were connected with 
the interior spandrils by means of dove-tailed bond-stones, which, at 
the same time they gave stiffness to the walls, effectually tied them to 
the interior work, rendering the off-sets or wings and main body of the 
bridge a perfectly connected mass. 

In all extensive edifices composed of heavy materials, it is of primary 
importance that arrangements be made, whereby every stone may be 
, laid or removed with facility, by means of cranes, or other mechanical 
contrivances; a point which cannot be too forcibly insisted on,—for it 
will frequently be found, upon settling a stone in its place, that its bed 
is too full or too lean, or that from some other cause, the stone must be 
lifted, examined and re-set. If this can be readily done, the fault will 
be rectified; but if this operation creates much trouble, the masons 
wiy slight it, and the work will, of course, remain imperfect. The entire 
success which attended the execution of the Dean Bridge, and the 
expedition with which the work was carried on, are in a great measure 
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attributable to the judicious manner in which the machinery and 
scaffolding were constructed. 

The bridge was commenced in October 1829j and co(npleted (with 
the exception of the parapets) in December 1831, without any accident 
whatever,—the cost thereof being £. 18,556, exclusive of making roads 
of approach. 


OF PATH-HEAD BRIDGE. 

[See Plate 64-3 

The other bridge to which I have alluded forms a passage over 
a ravine about eleven miles south from Edinburgh, at the village of 
Path-head. I had formerly surveyed a line of road from Newcastle, by 
Wooller and Coldstream, to Path-head, showing, that between Morpeth 
and Edinburgh, a mail-coach road, about fourteen miles shorter than 
that passing by Berwick, may be obtained. I had terminated my 
survey at Path-head, considering that, from thence to Edinburgh, the 
country was sufficiently rich and populous to improve these eleven 
miles ; but although the inhabitants could well afford to make the road, 
they were prevented, by clashing interests, from agreeing on the parti- 
cular line of direction. The trustees, therefore, requested Government 
to direct their engineer to make a survey, and determine what ought to 
be done; for which purpose I received instructions from the General 
Post Office on the 19 th March 1827- I performed this service, and 
furnished designs for improving the road from Path-head through 
Dalkeith to Edinburgh. The most expensive portion of the improve¬ 
ment being the first mile north of Path-head, it was fortunate lhat the 
residence of one, the most zealous and active of the road trustees. 
Sir J. H. Dalr 3 nnple, Bart., was there situate. He lost no time 
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in making arrangements for commencing practical operations, and 
I immediately prepared working drawings and specifications for the 
first mile from Path-head, in which were included the ravines of Tyne- 
Water, Cranston-Dean and Cotty-Burn. The first is by much the 
largest, and the descent from the village being steep, the bridge is 
accordingly very lofty. 

It consists of five arches, each 50 feet in span, and 25 feet rise from 
their springing, which is at 49 feet above the bed of the river; the 
shaft of each pier is 8 feet in thickness, and it is not solid masonry, 
the side and cross-walls being 2 feet in thickness; the longitudinal 
section of each shaft or pier, across the bridge, is 24 feet, with 
projections of 2 feet (at each end) 4 feet broad, at 19 feet above the 
springing of the main arches, and showing an equal breadth of soffit. 
The finished driving-way is 22 feet in width, with a footpath on each 
side of 2 feet, making the width between the parapets 26 feet; and, 
with the exception of the backing of the outer and cross-walls in the 
abutments, the whole bridge consists of square sand-stone. As all 
the forms and dimensions are shown [in Plate 63], I shall avoid further 
details, and only state that the bridge has been completed, and answers 
its purpose, having now been in use during several years. 


MORPETH BRIDGE. 

[Plate 65.] 

Tlie general improvements pointed out in my Survey in Scotland, 
south of Edinburgh (that is, between Path-head and Coldstream), have 
proceeded with considerable energy; and in England, the rugged 
districts south of the Tweed, between Wooller and Morpeth, are now 
likely to obtain a good road. 
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At the town of Morpeth, in consequence of fatal accidents, the 
General Post Office indicted the bridge, and the parties interested 
were under the necessity of rebuilding it in a manner adequate to the 
passage of numerous wheel-carriages on this great north Joad. Under 
these circumstances, I furnished the plan and estimate, and an Act of 
Parliament was obtained. In order to preserve the intercourse through 
the town, the approaches on both sides being on low ground, there was 
a necessity for placing the roadway on the lowest practicable level; 
and there is also a mill on the lower side of the north abutment 
requiring attention. These circumstances rendered it impossible to 
introduce an edifice of much magnificence; utility was therefore all 
that could be attempted. The bridge consists of three arches, of which 
the two side-arches arc 40 feet each, and the middle arch 50 feet in 
span, with a rise of 18 feet 6 inches; the carriage-way is 22 feet wide, 
with a footpath on each side, making the breadth between the parapets 
30 feet. This improvement will remain equally valuable, whether the 
mail-coach road passes by Berwick or Coldstream. But on this great 
north road, besides what has been noticed, much improvement is still 
required, as at Newcastle, and through the counties of Durham and 
York, and indeed all the way to London, to render the road suitable 
to the increased intercourse; and that this may be effectually accom¬ 
plished is shown by the Surveys and Reports made by me for the. 
General Post Office, and of which I propose to give a general description 
in a subsequent part of this work. 


HOLYHEAD ROAD and PACKET HARBOURS. 

Having thus disdussed, at some length, the several improvements 
made under my direction in Scotland, and having alluded generally to 
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the Surveys made through the eastern counties of England, I have now 
to draw the attention of my readers to the numerous and extensive 
improvements made on the direct line of communication between 
London and Dublin. At the time of the Union of Great Britain with 
Ireland, in the beginning of the present century, the principal lines of 
communication between the two islands were as follows:—(1.) By Milford 
Haven and Waterford, on the south;—(2.) By Holyhead and Dublin, 
in the middle;—(3.) By Portpatrick and Donaghadee, to the northern 
part of Ireland; and of these the middle, being the most direct between 
the two capitals, has always hitherto been most frequented; but as a 
general thoroughfare, its state, until the year 1815, w^as very imperfect. 

On the Irish side of the Channel, the landing-place was within the 
bar of the river LifFey, always inconvenient, not unfrequently dangerous; 
and in crossing the Channel from Dublin (about twenty leagues), the 
sailing-packets then employed were occasionally tossed for several days 
in a stormy sea. When arrived on the English side, the passengers 
were landed upon rugged, unprotected rocks, at Holyhead; from 
whence the miserable tracks of road presented a succession of circuitous 
and craggy inequalities for twenty-four miles, across the island of 
Anglesea, to the Menai Strait, then passable only by a troublesome 
and dangerous tidal ferry. From thence through North Wales, the 
road was, generally speaking, narrow, steep, and unprotected by 
parapets; and even after reaching smoother ground, the mail-coach 
road to London (180 miles) was in a very imperfect state. 

(Jnder these circumstances, public business was impeded, and the 
« 

Irish Members of Parliament suffered much personal inconvenience in 
attending their duties in London, and in resohing, at Plaster, as 
magistrates, to their respective counties in Ireland. 
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This being dreaded, if not experienced, by all, gave occasion to 
grievous complaints, so that Government was obliged to consider of 
some means to remove the aforesaid obstructions. The packet landing- 
places on each side the Channel were first examined; and in the years 
1801 and 1802, Mr. Rennie, an eminent engineer, was employed to 
make surveys and reports upon the most eligible situations for packet- 
stations, and the expense of constructing them. This service he 
performed, and with the assistance of Captain Joseph Huddart, an 
experienced navigator, determined tliat Holyhead in Anglesea, and 
Howth (north of Dublin Bay), were the most suitable ; so that in 1808 
a sum of £. 10,000 was granted by Parliament for the commencement 
of operations. 

From that time, these two improvements were regularly carried on 
under that able and experienced man, until his death in 1821 ; since 
which they have (as part of the general communication between London 
and Dublin) fallen under my charge; and on that account, although 
the general outlines were nearly completed, I have given plans of them 
[in Plates 79? 80], showing a protecting pier and graving-dock, also 
sundry other works which have been constructed under my direction at 
Holyhead. But the formation of roads has been my chief occupation; 
also inclosing the harbour at Holyhead, and deepening the entrance 
and packet-stations at Howth; which operations have not only rendered 
the harbours commodious for steam-packets, but useful asylums for 
coasting and fishing vessels. 

« 

While these landing-places were in progress, the navigation of vessels 
in a tideway, by means of steam-power, was brought to a considerable 
degree of perfection. It sprung from an experiment made on the river 
Clyde, in the year 1811, by the ingenious Henry Bell, with a small 
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steam-boat engine of four-horse power, for carrying passengers from the 
city of Glasgow to the baths which he had constructed at Helensburghj 
opposite Greenock, [but see Appendix, O.] ; and this new and singularly 
useful mode of propelling vessels was in a short time extended from 
the Clyde to almost every estuary around the British isles, and, by 
degrees, to the passage between Holyhead and Howth,—and combined 
with the improved landing-places, renders the passage across the 
Irish Channel as regular and rapid, and almost as safe, as a mail- 
coach upon a good road; so that, between London and Dublin, one 
uniform rate of travelling may now be safely assumed. 

After crossing the Channel from Dublin, the Menai Strait, which 
separates Anglesea from Carnarvonshire, was the most serious obstacle 
because, from the weather being often boisterous, the mail and other 
coaches were not passed over, so that all the passengers had to collect 
their luggage, which, with themselves, was then exposed in an open ferry¬ 
boat, frequently in stormy weather, and very often during the night. 
This was, indeed, a just ground of complaint, and Mr. Rennie designed 
a plan for crossing this strait by an iron bridge; but the estimated 
expense, added to that of the harbours, was considered too much to be 

asked at one time, and therefore this plan was not carried into effect. 

% 

The frequent journeys made by the Irish members produced constant 
irritation and complaint respecting the road through North Wales, and 
gave rise to warm discussions in Parliament, so that, at last, a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed tq investigate the subject; but no satisfactory 
information was obtained, until Mr. John Foster (afterwards Lord Oriel), 
at that tipie Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, took the matter in hand, 
and, by authority of Government, employed me fo make a complete 
survey between Holyhead and Shrewsbury, also between Bangor and 
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Chester, and to report as to the best line in which a perfect mail- 
coach road could be made, and at what expense. Thus authorized by 
instructions, dated the 4th of May 1810, I completed extensive 
surveys, and made my Report to the Lords of the Treasury on the 
22d of April 1811. 

Tlie district through which the surveys were carried is mountainous, 
and I found the existing roads very imperfect. The principal object in 
view being an improved road between London and Dublin, the leading 
consideration was, whether the distance between Shrewsbury and 
Holyhead could be lessened, and rendered more commodious and safe. 

In a mountainous region, the points to be attended to are,—(1.) The 
direction and shape of the valleys;—(2.) The comparative heights of 
the several passes in the ridges between them;—and, (3.) The obstacles 
of rivers and sea-inlets. 

The two principal valleys in this district are occupied by .the rivers 

Dee and Conway. Both of these rivers deviate very considerably from 

a strait line between Shrewsbury, Bangor and Holyhead ; and between 

the valley of the Severn and that of the Dee, I made three attempts to 

cross the Borewyn ridge, which separates them, but found the lowest. 

pass 1,000 feet above Corwen Bridge, and that the two others were 

respectively 1,100 and 1,200 above the same place; whereas, from 

Corwen there is a regular descent of 122 feet to the summit of tlie 

Ellesmere Canal, where the open country commences; it therefore 

became necessary to proceed from the English plains, where the river 

Dee leaves the mountains, at the bottom of the valley of Llangolljen, 

» 

and from thence to ascend along the south side of that river to the 
town of Corwen. At this place the tributary stream of the Gairw, 
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coming from the westward, forms a valley, up which the road passes to 
its summit, at Cairneoge Mawr. Beyond an excellent inn at this place 
commences the Conway valley, descending westward and north, and 
formerly containing a line of road to the ancient town of Conway; from 
whence, after crossing the steep hill of Sychnant, at 543 feet above the 
sea, and also the rugged promontory of Penmanmawr, the traveller 
proceeded along the shore to tlie city of Bangor; but several years 
previously to my survey, the track of a new mail-coach line had been 
marked up the valley of the Lugwy, by Capel-Cerrig to Lake Ogwen, 
and down a river of that name to Bangor, by which a considerable 
distance was saved. 

Although it was not possible to depart from the before-mentioned 
valleys, yet numerous minor improvements were found practicable, so 
that many steep hills were either avoided, or rendered of easier access, 
and the road was not unfrequently changed to a better exposure on the 

ft 

opposite side of the valley; across the island of Anglesea, indeed, the 
old line was totally abandoned. 

In order to show the state of the old road through North Wales, and 
likev^ise the proposed variations, I caused accurate maps and sections 
.to be made of the existing and also of the intended road, upon the 
same scale, by which they were fairly brought into comparison, and 
the necessity for Improvements rendered manifest. 

By reference to these maps and sections laid before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, it was evident that the old road was hilly and 
crooked} with ascents of one in 6^, 7» 8, 9> 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15;* 

4 

K 

* One foot ascent in six-and-a-half^ seven, eight, &c. feet longitudinal measure of the 
roadway. 
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frequently not more than 12 or 13 feet in width, and passing along the 
edge of unprotected precipices; in fact, quite unfit for wheel-carriages: 
so that the Committee to whom my Report was referred (several of 
whom personally vouched for its correctness) had no .hesitation in 
reporting to the House, in the strongest terms, on the necessity which 
existed for carrying all the proposed improvements into effect. 

But from the 30th of May 1811 (when this Committee made their 
Report) until May 1815, no practical measures were adopted; the 
oflice of Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer was abolished, and Mr. Foster, 
now become Lord Oriel (who had first patronized the road improvement), 
had retired into private life. The demand, indeed, for improvement 
remained equally urgent, but no one undertook the arduous task of 
arranging a practical scheme, until in Sir Henry Parnell (then Member 
of Parliament for Queen's County) was found a degree of intelligence, zeal 
and perseverance which overcame every obstacle. By recommendation 
of a Committee, of wliich he was Chairman, a Board of Parliamentary 
Commissioners was appointed; the necessary surveys and ,estimates 
were made under their direction; the aids granted by Parliament were 
administered through them, the contracts and payments being made 
immediately under their control; and the works M ere performed under 
the inspection of oflicers of their appointment; while the Commissioners^ 
were themselves responsible to Parliament, and made annual reports. 

Under these Holyhead Road Commissioners, it Mas my duty, as their 
engineer, to arrange, direct and superintend all practical operations. 

I had one principal assistant betMeen London and ShreMsbury (153 
miles), and another between Shrewsbury and Holyhead (lOZ miles); 
besides whom, in ’the latter district, which was wholly under the 
management of the Commissioners), four inspectors were also employed; 
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but as the portion of road in England remained (with the exception 
of the new improvements) in the hands of the turnpike trustees, only 
occasional inspectors were necessary. All the works in both districts 
were performed by contract. 

The road through North Wales being in many places almost 
impassable, the most dangerous portions of it were selected, and the 
improvements were performed under the following regulations :— 

I 

(1.) Working drawings, specifications and estimates were prepared 
by me, describing in detail all that was to be performed under 
each contract. 

(2.) Advertisements were inserted in the newspapers, inviting per¬ 
sons experienced in road-making to transmit proposals to the 
Secretary of the Board; stating also where the plans and 
specifications might be seen, and where persons were stationed 
to show the ground. 

(3.) The Commissioners accepted the lowest tender, if supported by 
character and security. 

(4.) The works were performed under inspectors nominated by me, 
and approved by the Board. 

(5.) The works contracted for were measured monthly, and the 
progress certified by the inspector, whose certificate, counter¬ 
signed by me, was transmitted to the Secretary, who authorized 
the contractor to draw nine-tenths of the amount; the remaining 
one-tenth was retained in the hands of the Commissioners, as 
security for due performance of the contract. 

(6.) ^yhen the contract was certified to have been completed, the 
balance was paid within two months, with interest upon the 
sums retained. 
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In case of particularly difficult operations, I was permitted previously 
to fix the prices of the works, and select experienced contractors. 
Acting under these arrangements, every operation was pursued with 
energy; and by the year 1819j many of the most dangerous portions 
were rendered commodious and safe ; so that, in my Report of the 
30th of June of that year, the following improvements in North Wales 
were stated to be nearly or quite complete :— 


(1.)—Between Bangor Feriy and the Town of Bangor - 
(2.)—^At Llandegai, an angle cut oft* - - - - - 

(3.)—From Ty-Gwm to west of Lake Ogwen _ - - 

(4.) —Near the Great Waterfall of the Llugwy - - - 

(5.)—From Bettws-y-Coed, up Dinas-IIill, to Rhydllanfair - 
(fi.)—Up a rugged pass at Glyn-Conway - - - - 

(7.)—At Cerig-y-Druidion, an angle cut off, and a hill avoided 
(8.)—Between the two Bridges over the Gairw - - - 

^9.)—^The rocky pass at Glyn-Dyffrws, and road along the north*! 
side of the valley, including a bridge of 30 feet span -J 
(10.)—East of the town of Comen, at Owen Glyndwr's Hill - 
(11.)—From near Llandegai, across the river Ogwen, and to*! 

near the slate quarries, with a bridge of GO feet - 
(12.)— A new road on both sides, and over the Rhys-gog Hills - 
(13.)—From the cast end of Luke Ogwen to opposite Capel) 
Ceriog 

(14.)—From the toll-bar at Capel-Ceriog, down the north side"! 

of the valley, and across the Llugwy - - -J - 


Miles. Yards. 

1 1,188 

- 1,435 

1 1,094 

1 1,133 

3 1,16G 

946 

780 

1 592 

2 731 

984 

4 438 

2 379 

4 314 

1 1,400 

27 260 


When such progress had been made as to admit of a considerable^ 
distance being travelled with facility and safety, it occurred to mo, 
front what had taken place in the Highland roads, that much risk of 
neglect would be incurred if the newly-made roads in North Wales were 
left in the hands of the local turnpike trustees; and being confirmed in 
this opinion by persons thoroughly acquainted with the former conduct 
of these trustees, I suggested the propriety of consolidating tlje seven 
trusts between Shrewsbury and Holyhead, and vesting the sole manage¬ 
ment in the Parliamentary Commissioners. This proposal, after due 

£ £ 2 
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investigation, was adopted, and in 1819 an Act was obtained, authorizing 
them, upon payment of debts which had been incurred in the feeble 
efforts made in forming a mail road by Capel-Ceriog, to receive and 
apply the tolls. 

In North Wales, the new road-making was conducted after the same 
manner as the Glasgow and Carlisle road, except that the masonry of 
the bridge, breast and fence-walls, and also the cross-drains, instead 
of sandstone, were almost uniformly built of schistus, or slate rubble- 
work. The largest bridges were of iron, resting on stone abutments 
\see Plate 69] ; and to ensure a durable road, the bottom, after being 
properly formed, was paved with schistus, or other rough stones, care¬ 
fully set on edge, to the depth of six or seven inches. Upon this was 
placed a layer of broken stone (called, in road-making, top-metal), to 
the depth of five and seven inches, consisting of basalt, porphyry, lime¬ 
stone, or indurated grawacke ; the hardest material, in fact, which could 
be procured in the vicinity; and this was frequently a difficult task, 
as the rocks in North Wales are generally of the schistus family, unfit 
for top-metal. Over this was laid a very thin coat of binding gravel, 
merely to smooth the surface, in order that it might be travelled on 
equally. I insert the heights of road at the various summits, from 
Hol^fhead to the vicinity of London [Appendix (0.)]; also, copy of 

I 

a specification for the road-making, which was occasionally varied, on 
account of localities; and also insert [Plate 66] Road-making, repre¬ 
sented by cross-sections;—[Plate 67], Section of a Polish road, and 
road-making tools;—and [Plate 68] toll-houses, toll-gate and mile¬ 
stones, on the Holyhead road. 

( 

In this session of Parliament (1819)> an Act was obtained for con¬ 
structing a bridge across the Menai Strait, and making a new road of 
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2H miles in length across the Island of Anglesea, agreeably to plans 
and surveys already prepared, and these have been completed,—the 
road in the manner already described. But as the Menai Bridge is 
a work of great magnitude and novelty, that and others on. this road, as 
well as the harbours, demand full details, which, in order to avoid 
interruption of the narrative, I shall for the present postpone. 

This road, established through a rugged and mountainous district, 
partly along the slope of rocky precipices, and across inlets of the sea, 
where the mail and other coaches are now enabled to travel at the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour, was indeed an arduous undertaking, which 
occupied fifteen years of incessant exertion. 

Two of the most arduous operations in North Wales were embank¬ 
ments across arms of the sea; one across an inlet or small estuary 
near Holyhead, called Stanley Sands; the other forming the eastern 
approach to Conway Bridge and Castle. 

The embankment over Stanley Sands, near Holyhead, is 1,300 yards 
in length, and 16 feet in height, and the top, including the roadway 

and parapets, is in width 34 feet. The slope towards the sea is three 

. 

horizontal to one perpendicular, and on the other side at the rate of 
two to one ; the breadth of the base is 114 feet: both sides are coated 
with rubble-stone, which has proved an effectual protection against the 
most violent storms. Fortunately, in one spot occurred a rock-founda¬ 
tion of sufficient dimensions to receive an arch, which was necessary to 
admit the flood-tide to cover the space to the westward of the mound. 

This new road saves one mile and a half in the distance of six miles. 

• •» 

This embankment was, by the unexampled exertions of the contractors, 
Messrs. Gill and Hodges, completed in one season ; and the new road 
over it was opened in 182.3. 
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For the eastern approach to Conway Bridge, the embankment is 666 
yards in length ; the breadth at the top is 30 feet; its greatest height 
is 54 feet; the slope on the sea-side is tliree horizontal to one perpen¬ 
dicular ; on the other side it is two to one ; the greatest breadth at the 
bottom is 300 feet. As the tide flows ten miles above the site of this 
embankment, the velocity of the current was so much increased up¬ 
wards and downwards, when it was two-thirds advanced, that the gravel 
and earth was swept away to the depth of 54 feet, where was a bottom 
of hard clay and rock, and it was with difficulty the newly-brought 
materials were retained ; nor indeed was it accomplished but by sink¬ 
ing a casing of rubble-stone at the outward extremity of the base on the 
seaward side. By persevering in this mode, the mound of approach 
was completed, and protected by a rubble-coating, in the year 1825; 
and on my inspection in 1834, it remained in a perfect state. 

On the line of communication between Conway and Chester, four 
important improvements have been effected, under the authority of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners:— 

1. From Ogwen Bridge, at Penrhyn Park, to avoid Tally-Pont Hill. 

2.. Along the rugged skirts of the huge Pen-man-Mawr, where the 
, road was formerly steep, narrow, and unprotected from precipices. 

3. Around the base of Pen-man-Bach, on a level to the town of 

Conway, whereby the former roadway, over the steep hill of 

Sychnant (543 feet above the sea), is avoided. 

4. A new road, to ease the ascent of Rhyall Hill, between St. Asaph 

‘and Holywell. 

i 

Other dangerous hills on this road still require improvement, parti¬ 
cularly Pen-man-Rhos, a little west of Abergele. 
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On the Irish side of the Channel, between the landing-place at 
Howth and the city of Dublin, was a very imperfect road, which, 
under the authority of the Commissioners, has been rendered in all 
respects equal to the road in North Wales. 

With regard to the mail-coach road between Shrewsbury and 
London, the Commissioners proceeded differently. In the first place, 
it was necessary to ascertain the precise line most advisable to be 
adopted ; for which purpose I constructed a general map of the surface 
between London and Holyhead, delineating the present roads and 
principal towns, and by strait lines drawn upon this map, showing 
distinctly the relative position of the most important places. Induced 
by this and other information, the Commissioners preferred the Coventry 
road to that by Oxford, because it was ten miles shorter, and because^ 
the Liverpool mail-coach travelled a hundred miles upon the same line. 

Between London and Shrewsbury were found seventeen separate 
turnpike-road trusts. With these the Commissioners did not materially 
interfere, either as to letting, collecting or applying the existing tolls; 
and each trust retained its own surveyor, and managed the usual repairs, 
so that the Commissioners could not procure funds, nor enter into ^ any 
contract, until they had obtained the approbation of the local trustees for. 
each proposed improvement. For removal of this obstruction, authority 
was given by Parliament to levy an additional toll, not exceeding one- 
half the previously existing toll, for defraying the expense of intended 
improvements. The performance of the contracts was encouraged and 
enforced in the same manner as in the case of the Welsh roads, and 
the portions first completed in England were immediately given over.to 
the care of the local trustees; but it was discovered that these improved 
parts of an old road did not receive the attention Avhich newly-made 
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roads require, until they are perfectly consolidated. This difficulty was 
obviated by another Act, authorizing the Parliamentary Commissioners 
to retain the management for two years after each improvement was 
completed ; and by unremitting inspection, the road between London 
and Shrewsbury has (with few exceptions) been brought to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree of perfection. Annual Reports to Parliament, with 
particular details as to the management of the several road trusts, were 
found highly conducive to improvement. 

In 1820, a deputation of the Commissioners, attended by their 
secretary and engineer, had conferences with ten different bodies of 
road trustees ; in consequence of which, in my Report of May 1822, 
it is stated that contracts had been entered into for the following 
improvements :—1. At Hockliffe Hills,—2. At Brickhill Hills,—3. At 
Braunston Hill,—4. In Cuttle Mill Valley,— 5. At Meriden Hill,— 
6. At Summer-house Hill,—7* InCossford Brook Valley,—8. At Prior’s 
Lee Hill,—9- In Ketley Valley :— 

And since have been completed the following improvements;— 
10. At the Highgate Archway Road,—11. At Barnet and South Mims, 
by a variation of line, —12. At St. Alban's and Pond-Yards, by a varla- 
^tion,—13. Near Forster’s Booth, sundry hills improved,—14. At the 
Forty-Mile and Sandhouse Hills,—15. At Fenny-Stratford and Old- 
Stratford,— 16 . At Stowe Hills, and to Weedon,—17. From the Seven 
Stars to Whitby Common,—and from Coventry to Allesley,—18. By 
the Wednesbury and Bilstone variations,—19. At the South approach 
of Wolverhampton,—20. By the Shiffhal variation,—21. By the Knowles 

I 

Bsfink variation,—22. By the Llewellyn variation,—23. From Shrews¬ 
bury to Shelton,—24. From Gobowen to the entrance of North Wales, 
at Chirk. 
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The improvements upon the road between Shrewsbury and London, 
consisting of these and other detached portions, each having a distinct 
character, according to the nature of the hill to be cut down, or the 
valley to be raised, no general specification could be made applicable: 
but it is sufficient to state that the principle adopted in North Wales 
was preserved, and modified so as to suit the materials found in England. 
I shall therefore only introduce the specification for the improvement 
of Braunston Hill, as a specimen of the conditions required on a piece 
of road, which, after many years" experience, has since been found to 
answer every purpose, with very slight repairs. The road-making part 
applies equally to the variations at Stowe Hills, Meriden Hill, and to 
those on each side of Coventry. [See Appendix (O.)] 


THE MENAI BRIDGE. 

[See Plate 69-] 

The most formidable obstacle in the whole of the line of communi¬ 
cation between London and Dublin was the strait which separates the 
Island of Anglesea from the county of Carnarvon. This isle of Mona, 
the anciently-celebrated resort of the Druids, being wholly projected 
beyond the general line of coast into the Irish Channel (narrowed by it 
twenty miles), appears to have been selected for the last retreat of these 
mysterious bardic legislators. In common with other straits which 
separate any island from the continent, or from a larger island, this 
arm of the sea exhibits peculiarities in its tide, which, twice in every 
twelve hours, runs in different directions, and frequently with great 
velocity. The rise at ordinary spring-tides is about twenty-two feet, 
sometimes as much as thirty feet; and being in the vicinity of the 
Snowdon range of mountains, it is subject to violent gusts of wind, from 
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which liability, and from the ferry passage being frequently made in 
the night, this part of the journey was rendered a disagreeable object 
of anticipation, and was sometimes really dangerous. 

This ferry, which is about a mile and a half south of the city of 
Bangor, was leased by Queen Elizabeth to John Williams, at the yearly 
rent of £.3. 6 s. 8d.; and from him it descended to Lady Erskine. 
Being upon the principal road to Ireland, the Intercourse had increased 
so as to produce an annual revenue of £.878. 

To supersede this inconvenient ferry had long been considered an 
object of great importance, and had accordingly exercised the talents 
of many ingenious men. Schemes of various kinds had been proposed ; 
bridges of stone and of timber,—a stone mound,—and even a tunnel 
under the bed of the rocky strait, had at different times been strongly 
recommended; but it was not until the date of the union with 
Ireland that the subject was noticed by Government. In that year 
(1801) tlje celebrated Mr. John Rennie was employed, and made two 
designs for bridges of cast-iron; one over the Swillies, another at 
the rock of Ynys-y-moch (Pig Island). But these plans were laid 
aside. 

I 

% 

In the year 1810, while the North Wales road survey was in progress 
by public authority, I was directed to include the passage over the 
Menai strait, also over the Conway estuary; and designs for both these 
accompanied my Report of 1811, when circumstances occurred which 
led to the postponement of my two plans; and it was not until the 
year 1818, when the Holyhead road improvements had made consider¬ 
able progress, that I was directed to re-survey the Menai strait, and to 
make a report as to the most advisable mode of passing it. 
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It so happened, that in the year 1814 I had been called upon to 
consider of the best mode of crossing the river Mersey at Runcorn, in 
Cheshire, with a view of shortening the London road to Liverpool; and 
under all the circumstances of the case, I recommended a bridge of 
wrought iron, upon the suspension principle; to prove which, I tried 
several hundred experiments upon malleable iron, in lengths from 30 to 
900 feet, and from one-tenth of an inch to two inches diameter; and 
having thus obtained a knowledge of elementary facts, I constructed 
a model 50 feet in length, and ascertained its strength. [The Runcorn 
Bridge design is represented in Plate 83.] Although the project 

A 

which gave occasion for these experiments was abandoned, they had 
authorized me to recommend a bridge upon similar principles over 
the Menai strait; and this, after much discussion, was adopted by 
Parliament. 

In choosing between the two possible sites for this important edifice, 
I fixed on that of Ynys-y-moch, w'here the breadth of the estuary, at 
high-water, is 30G yards; at low-water, 160 yards. On the Anglesea 
side, the rocks rise to a height inconvenient for approach to the bridge ; 
on the Carnarvon side, access might be selected at any convenient 
elevation. The main suspension-pier, on the Anglesea side, is placed 
upon the Ynys-y-moch rock, which rises above high-water mark. On 
the Carnarvon side, it was necessary to obtain a firm rock foundation, 
by sinking six feet beneath the level of low-water. The height of these 
main piers, from high-water to the roadway, is 100 feet; from thence 
to their apex is 53 feet. The road-platform is occupied by two parallel 
carriage-ways, each twelve feet in breadth, and a footpath of four 
. feet between them, thus admitting of four distinct lines of suspension- 
chains, the distance between the points of suspension being 579 
feet. 
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In the session of 1818, twenty thousand pounds was granted by 

Parliament in preparation for this work, and the intended road through 

Anglesea; and on the 8th of July carpenters commenced building 

workshops. The rocks in the immediate vicinity of the bridges were 

unfit for masonry, but on the Island of Anglesea, at the distance of 

twelve miles northward from the bridge, is an inexhaustible quantity 

of hard, grey limestone, of unlimited dimensions ; and when the most 

convenient spot for quarries had been determined, barracks for workmen 

and shipping-piers were built; and during the remainder of the season, 

stones were quarried and prepared by the masons. 

« 

As the Carnarvon interest (headed by the persevering Mr. Asheton 
Smith) continued to raise fresh obstacles, by disputing the powers of the 
Commissioners, it was judged advisable to limit the operations to pro¬ 
viding materials, and other preparations, until a new Act could be ob¬ 
tained, explanatory of the disputed powers. The Marquis of Anglesea 
was always friendly to the measure, and was satisfied that, by removing 
some of the Swilly rocks, the navigation of the strait would be improved. 

In the year 1819? under a new Act of Parliament, the work proceeded 
with regularity. Vessels were provided for conveying stone and other 

9 

materials; working drawings, with a specification, were prepared, and 
a contract was entered into with Messrs. Straphen and Hall, experience'd 
builders, to perform the masonry at fixed prices; and on the 10th day 
of August, the first stone of this great work was laid by W. A. Provis, 
an intelligent young man, whom I had appointed to act as resident 
engineer, to superintend not only^ this, but all the works then in progress 
in North*.Wales. This first stone is in the middle of the lowest course 
of the sea-face of the Ynys-y-moch pier; and during this year, 200 
workmen and five vessels were employed. 
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In the year 1820 several of the smaller piers were founded, also the 

large pier on the Carnarvon side. I have already observed, that this 

* 

latter was founded at six feet under low-water level, and it was 
carried up with solid square masonry to the first offset before the open 
compartments were commenced; but in the Ynys-y-moch pier, those 
compartments were commenced immediately on the rock. I have 
elsewhere expressed my conviction, that one of the most important 
improvements which I have been able to introduce into masonry consists 
in the preference of cross-walls to rubble, in the structure of a pier, or 
any other edifice requiring strength. Every stone and joint in such 
walls is open to inspection in the progress of the work, and even after¬ 
wards, if necessary; but a solid filling of rubble conceals itself, and 
may be little better than a heap of rubbish confined by side-walls. 
The example of the pillars of St. Chad’s church (Shrewsbury), when 
that edifice fell in the year 1788, was ever infixed in my memory. 
These pillars were built about the close of the reign of Richard II. 
(a. d. 1399); and I am bound from impartiality to add, that the piers 
of Westminster Bridge (no more than eighty years old) now exhibit an 
almost similar core of imperfect materials and workmanship. 

On the 20th of March, the value of the ferry was determine(J by 
a jury to be £. 26,954, being thirty years’ purchase upon the anpual- 
rental. I had valued it at twenty years’ purchase, not taking into 
account the compulsory nature of the sale. 

Mr. Straphen being prevented by engagements from giving constant 
personal attendance, which was indispensable in a work of such magni¬ 
tude and difficulty, he and Mr* Hall were relieved from their contract, 
and Mr. John Wilson undertook it at the same rates, and under tlie 
same conditions. 
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At the end of 1820, the state of operations on the Anglesea side was 
as follows :—The abutment was 14 feet above high-water; the small 
pier, next the abutment, 36 feet; the middle pier, up to the level of 
low-water; tlie next small pier was 43 feet above high-water mark; 
and the large pier upon Ynys-y-moch was 51 feet above the level of 
high-water. On the Carnarvon side, the large pier had reached high- 
water level; the small pier next to it, 45 feet above high-water; and 
the other small pier had attained the same height. 

After sundry discussions, during the year 1820, respecting the iron¬ 
work, all the patterns and dimensions were finally arranged, and Mr. 
Elazlcdine, of Shrewsbury, entered into a contract to furnish the whole, 
at fixed prices. It was to be of the best Shropshire iron, drawn* at 
Upton forge, and finished and proved at his establishment near Shrews¬ 
bury ; every operation to be performed under the inspection of a person 
(Mr. John Provis) who was appointed by me for that sole service. The 
iron-work, in this state, was sent, partly by land, direct to the Menai 
strait,—partly by canal to Chester, and from thence by sea to the bridge, 
the first cargo being delivered on the 3d of August 1820. The timber 
centering for the arches on the Carnarvon side was framed and fixed 
in its position; and during the year 1821, from three to four hundred 
, men, and five to seven vessels, were employed. 

At the end of the year 1821, the state of operations on the Anglesea 
side was thus :— 


* Bar-iron is fonned and variously fashioned by the process of being drawn repeatedly 
between, cast-iron rollers grooved in various shapes, instead of incessant beating by 
tilted forge-hammers, for which the iron was repeatedly heated at much expense of time 
and labour; such indeed as retrospectively appears intolerable, and has heretofore 
prevented the extensive application of malleable iron, now a great instrument in modern 
improvements. 
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Tlie abutment and wing-walls were 43 feet above high-water; the 
small pier next the abutment was 45 feet high, and a course of arch¬ 
stones set; the next small piers were 65 feet high, and a course of arch¬ 
stones also set. On the Carnarvonshire side of the strait,’the masonry 

was in greater forwardness, all the arches and spandrils having been 

« 

advanced up to the roadway, except part of the comice; and prepara¬ 
tions were making for the serious task of erecting the pyramid, over 
which the main-chains were to pass to their somewhat remote point 
of fixation, in the solid rock. 

In January, February and March 1822, on the Anglesea side, all the 
piers had been carried to the springing-course, and the centerings fixed 
thereon; the main pier was carried higher, and the main-chainway 
tunnels in the rock completed, and drains made from them ; iron plates 
were placed in the masonry, for attaching the vertical iron rods, so as 
to prevent undulation when the bridge came into use. 

Regulations were made for proving the bars which constitute the 
main-chains. The cross section of these was 3i square Inches in area, 
and, according to my experiments, they were capable of bearing a strain 
of 873 tons before fracture; but at one-half of this strain, they showed 
elongation; and to keep within that strain or tension, it was judged, 
advisable to limit the proof to 35 tons, being about 11 tons to every 
square inch of cross section. A very accurate and powerful proving 
machine having been constructed, every piece of iron was submitted to 
the same proportional strain; and when in that state, it was frequently 
struck with a hammer; the length was adjusted by an unyielding iron 
gauge, and after being proved, every separate piece of iron was wpll 
cleansed, put into d stove, and when brought to a gentle heat, was 
immersed in a trough containing linseed oil. After remaining a short 
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time, it was again put into the stove, and, when dried, appeared covered 
-with a varnish. When taken out of the stove the second time, each 
piece was finished with a coat of linseed-oil paint; and this dry, the 
iron bar was considered fit to be sent to the bridge. All this process 
formed the sole employment of Mr. John Provis, who superintended the 
preparation and proof of the iron-work. 

In August, September and October, the arches on the Anglesea side 
of the bridge were completed, and the main-chain tunnels on the 
Qamarvon side commenced, the first barge-load of prepared iron-work 
was delivered, and Mr. Rhodes (a practical mechanic of first-rate ability) 
was engaged to undertake the junctures and fixture of the iron-work. 

Tlie number of workmen employed in the year 1822 was usually 260, 
and from five to eight vessels for carriage of materials. 

At the end of the year 1822, the state of the work on the Anglesea 
side was thus:— 

The abutment and its wing-walls completed ; the large pier built to 
the level of the roadway; the intervening stone arches all finished, and 
^ their spandrils up to the cornice; the main-chain tunnels and drainage 
completed, as also the embanked approach to the bridge. On the 
Carnarvon side, all the masonry up to the roadway completed; the 
pyramid crowning the great eastern pier, above the level of the road¬ 
way, commenced, and the main-chain tunnels, with their drainage, 
about one-half finished; and 2,319 main^chain bars had been proved. 

• t 

* * • 

Mr. Rhodes arrived in the beginning of the year 1823, and the first 
iron-plate in the main-chain tunnel was fixed on the 31st of March. 
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the mode of fixing the main-chains in the rock being an important 
operation, and worthy inspection by every visitor of the bridge, who 
feels no dread at entering by a-side-drain (on the Anglesea side) into 
a cavern in the rock, containing gigantic iron-work, and’productive of 
feelings of superhuman agency. No precautions were spared to render 
every part perfectly true, and therefore secure; for as any variation in 
the length of the numerous bars would produce unequal bearings, each 
was subjected to a fresh adjustment by means of a steel model, upon 
which they were bored when cold, so that a cross-bolt passed through 
a certain number, in most cases through eight bars, so as to form 
four chains, thus accurately attached to each other. 

The suspension pyramids were, in the year 1823, raised to the height 
of 30 feet above the level of the roadway, being perforated by carriage¬ 
ways of nine feet in width, to give access to the bridge. The masonry 
in these pyramids was secured by drilling holes through the courses, 
and by introducing iron bolts, fixed by Parker's cement; moreover iron 
ties are placed horizontally, at the springing of the arches over the 
carriage-ways. Powerful blocks, capstans and cranes were provided, 
also a pair of shears 74 feet in height; and as it was important to 
know with certainty what power would be required to raise the tnain 
suspending-chains to their proper curvature, an experiment was ti:ied,- 
with a real chain, over a small valley adjacent to the bridge, by which 
it was found that the absolute weight of one of the main-chains, between 
the points of suspension, was 23 i tons, requiring a strain of 39 i tons to 
raise it to its proper curvature; and all the necessary apparatus was 
prepared accordingly. The reader will keep in mind that the bridge 
depends on four times four main-chains, of similar and uniform* tension 
or bearing. 


G G 
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In May and June 1824, the masonry of both pyramids was com¬ 
pleted, and the cast-iron plates and saddles were fixed upon their tops; 
the saddles are so constructed, that the chains are moveable upon 
them, and the strain is conveyed to the extremities of each chain, 
which is fastened in the rock at the end of its tunnel; so that upon the 
pyramid-tops there is only a perpcndiciilar pressure. Every part of 
these saddles is distinctly delineated, with references and explanations, 
in Plates 71j 72. 

When the pyramids and the roadways over the masonry-arches were 
completed, temporary timber-framings were constructed between the 
pyramids and the points where the main-chains entered the tunnels. 
Upon these framings a set of four main-chains was laid, the ends being 
secured under the roadway, and the other ends carried to the top of the 
eastern and western pyramids respectively. On the Anglesea side, the 
chains so remained. On the Carnarvon side, the chains were not only 
carried along the timber-framing to the pyramid-top, but brought over 
and down its sea-face to high-water level; the portion of the chain 
which was to complete the line between the opposite pyramids was laid 
at length upon a timber float, moored on the Carnarvon side, westward 
of the great pier. Upon the Anglesea side, at some distance from 
,the pyramid, capstans were placed, to which ropes were attached, of 
sufficient power for a strain of 50 tons. [Plate 73.] 

Every necessary preparation having been made, about the middle of 
April 1825 I left London for Bangor; and having satisfied myself that 
every due precaution had been taken, it was resolved to raise the first 
chjtjn on the 25th of that month. Accordingly, on that day, at half¬ 
past two o'clock in the afternoon, about an hour before high-water, the 
raft was cast off, and floated into position between the piers, where 
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being moored, one end of the chain, >vhich lay upon it, was joined to 
that which hung down the face of the Carnarvon pier; the other end 
was attached to ropes connected with the Anglesea-side capstans, and 
the said ropes passed, by means of blocks, over the top of the pyramid 
of the Anglesea pier. Then the workmen who manned the capstans 
moved at a steady trot, and, in one hour and thirty-five minutes after 
they commenced hoisting, the chain was raised to its proper curvature, 
and fastened to the portion of chain previously placed at the top of thi* 
Anglesea pyramid. I then ascended, and satisfied myself that by this 
juncture had been formed a continuous and safe chain from the 
Carnarvon fastening in the rock to that in Anglesea. Having announced 
this fact, a loud and general shout of exultation arose from the work¬ 
men and the numerous spectators who had assembled to w'itness this 
novel operation. On Saturday, the 9th of June 18^25, the last of the 
sixteen chains was raised to its place in this manner, and the temporary 
framing removed. In each chain are four adjusting links, by means of 
which it can be brought to the proper curvature; and, by experiments, 
it has been ascertained, that any part of any chain may be taken out 
and replaced, without endangering the stability of the bridge. 

In August the construction of the road-platform was commenced, 
and in September the trussed bearing-bars were all suspended. The 
platform of the roadway consists of two thicknesses of fir-plank, both 
laid longitudinally upon the trussed bearers. The lower planking is 
three inches, the upper two inches in thickness ; between them there* is 
a complete coating of Borrodairs patent felt, saturated with boiled tar. 
The two layers of planking are spiked together, and both attached to 
the two trussed bearing-bars by bolts which pass between them,, In 
each carriage-way there is a third layer of planking across the former, 
also laid on patent felt, which last planking, when worn by carriage- 

G G 2 
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wlieela, may be replaced without affecting the essentials of the bridge. 
Along each side of the carriage-ways are oak-guards (twelve inches by 
eight) placed seven feet and a half apart. 

In the latter end of the year 1825, the side-railings were added, and 
the toll-houses and gates completed, also the roads of approach; and 
Henry Fisher, who had assisted in putting up the iron-work, as the 
foreman of Mr. Rhodes, was appointed bridge-keeper and principal 
toll-collector; and a carpenter, who had been employed during all the 
bridge operations, became the other collector and assistant, their prac¬ 
tical knowledge being important in watching the effects of heat and 
cold and tempests on the new' structure. 

Upon my report of the state of the works, the Commissioners deter¬ 
mined that the passage over the bridge should be opened on the 30th 
of January 1826. The weather, about that time, proved very stormy ; 
and previously to the opening day. Sir Henry Parnell and myself 
examined the entire structure, and found all necessary arrangements 
made. On Monday morning, at half-past one o'clock, the London 
mail-coach, occupied by W. A. Provis, W. Hazledine, the two junior 
Wilsons, Thomas Rhodes and the mail-coach superintendent, was the 
first that passed across the estuary, at the level of 100 feet above 
that tideway which heretofore had presented a decisive obstruction to 
travellers. The Chester mail passed at half-past three o'clock, and Sir 
Henry Parnell, with myself, drove repeatedly over; about nine o'clock, 
and during the whole of the day, was an uninterrupted succession of 
passing carriages, horsemen and pedestrians, who had assembled to 
witness and enjoy the novelty; and in the evening all the workmen were 
regaled with a joyous festival. 
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Thus was successfully accomplished a complicated and useful bridge 
of unexampled dimensions, which has now, for the last eight years, 
converted what was formerly a disagreeable and sometimes dangerous 
part of the journey to and from Ireland, into an object of national 
curiosity and delight. 

The engraved Plates already referred to, and inserted in the Atlas 
annexed to this volume, will afford a distinct idea of the general 
appearance, as well as of the several parts; and Plates 74, 75, show 
various machinery and tools used in the construction of the Menai 
Bridge; but for a full and detailed account of the progress of the 
works, and for a minute narrative of every operation, I must refer 
to the standard description published by the resident engineer, 
Mr. W. A. Provis, who faithfully superintended the performance of the 
whole, from its commencement to completion. I shall therefore only 
further slate, in summary, that in the breadth of the bridge there are 
l6 chains; each chain is composed of 935 bars; and its total length is 
1,710 feet, or nearly one-third of a mile. 

The number of suspension-rods affixed to each series of four chains 
each, is 199; the total number, 79l>- The total number of trussed 
bearing-bars is 444, and the total weight of iron-work is 4,373,282 lbs.,, 
or above 2,186 tons. The best view of the suspended portion of the 
iron is from beneath, on the Anglesea side of the Menai estuary. The 
iron-work is protected externally from the effect of the weather by 
paint, a coat of which weighs about two tons and a half. 
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CONWAY BRIDGE. 

[See Plate 78.] 

I 

Edward L built Harlech, Carnarvon and Conway Castles. He had, 
no doubt, improved his European knowledge of such structures during 
his warlike crusades to the Holy Land ; and the conquest of Wales 
afforded an opportunity for a display of the skill of his military archi¬ 
tects, who had also studied Asiatic fortification. 

Conway Castle was, and, with some renovation, would now become 
once more, a spacious and magnificent fortress; and the unbroken 
wall, which still encompasses the adjoining town, exhibits signal excel¬ 
lence of workmanship. The castle is placed on a mass of rock, at the 
mouth of the river Conway, and, by projecting into the tideway, was 
difficult of approach to an enemy, but well adapted for receiving 
succours from England, in case of need. These motives have ceased, 
and, instead thereof, advantage is now taken of the projecting rock 
for the improvement of civilized intercourse. 

The communication between London and Dublin was, for many 

I 

years, by way of Chester, and the sea-passage commenced near the 
« 

mouth of the Dee, at Park-gate; but, from its shortening the sea-passage, 
Holyhead had in fact superseded that station. The road from Chester 
encountered two ferries, of which the most inconvenient and dangerous 
was that at Conway. Although, from this cause, it had been found 
advisable to send the London mail by Shrewsbury, and direct through 
North "Wales, thus avoiding Conway ferry, yet as the Irish letters from 
Manchester and the north-west of England continued to be sent by 
way of Chester to Holyhead, the inconvenience created by this ferry 
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was felt to be so serious, that a plan for a bridge was included in my 
Survey of 1811. 

It had been suggested, that by leaving the shore at the village of 
Abcr, and passing to the south-east of Pen-man-Mawr, the valley of the 
river Conway might be crossed with advantage about two miles above 
the town of tliat name, where its channel becomes contracted; but, 
upon examination, this was judged unadvisable. 

On considering the shape of the rugged mountains, which, westward 
of Conway, form bold sea-promontories, I foresaw that the mail-coach 
road must eventually be constructed along their base, as nearly as 
j)racticable to high-water mark; and, under this impression, the pro¬ 
priety of crossing the estuary about a mile below the town became a 
d(;bateable (}uestion. To determine the propriety of this, I caused two 
surveys to be made, but found that the proposed site would be greatly 
exposed to storms from the north-west, and that the foundations were 
unfavourable ; so that, on the whole, the passage opposite the old castle 
possessed superior advantage, as compared to any other. From the 
western shore to a small rocky island, at the distance of about a hundred 
yards, was a well-sheltered situation, with rock quite across the channel, 
so that increased velocity only could take place from turning the whole 
flux and reflux of the tidal waters through that space, there being no 
risk of the rock being washed away. To accomplish this object, it was 
necessary to make the eastern approach by an embankment between 
the before-mentioned island and the eastern shore. This was done, 
and has already been described (p. 213). 

* * 

Tlie bridge is upofi the same principle as that already described over 
the Menai strait. The distance between the points of suspension is 
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327 feet; the depression or versed sine of curvature of the main-chains 
is 22i feet; the number of chains is 8, having each 5 bars, 3i inches 
by 1 inch, making together a total of 130 square inches of transverse 
section. The roadway is 17 i feet in breadth, and is 15 feet above 
high-water. It consists of one carriage-way, without any separate foot¬ 
path ; and the intercourse not being so great as at the Menai bridge, 
no interruption is experienced. The several parts of the chains, and 
their fixtures, are similar to those in the Menai bridge, but the main- 
chains were put up by a different process. The float already referred 
to was towed round to Conway, but the current between the island and 
the castle-rock was so strong that it could not be moored with sufficient 
precision. This mode was therefore abandoned, and the strong rope- 
(^ablcs used for hoisting at the Menai strait were stretched across, 
between the tops of the supporting pyramids (or rather towers), six 
on each side of the bridge, and thus were made to bear temporary 
platforms of planks; upon these the chain was laid, and united with 
that portion of it which had been brought up from the fixation in the 
rock-galleries to the top of the pyramidal towers. The platforms were 
then removed, the rope-cables were slackened, and the chain lowered 
to a proper curvature. The side-railing was afterwards affixed, the 
iron-work painted, the road-platform constructed and coated, all as at 

I 

the Menai bridge. The Conway bridge has afforded a commodious 

4 

thoroughfare, and, on my survey of it in 1834, was in a very perfect 
state. Its plan, elevation, the adjacent rock and its castle, are delineated 
in Plate 78. 

The road seems to aim at a direct entrance into the old castle, but 
in fact ,is carried around its basement of rock, and passes through 
a gateway in the town-wall. Upon the rocky island there is exactly 
space enough to admit of chain-tunnels being excavated, and for 
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building a toll-house. In the elevation of the supporting towers, of the 
toll-house, gateway, breast-walls and parapets, attention has been paid 
to the castellated style; so that the bridge, which is right opposite to 
the water-entrance of the castle, has the appearance of,a huge draw¬ 
bridge, with an embanked approach or causeway. Including the 
castle, the town, the wooded hills on each side the estuary, and the 
rugged mountains in the back-ground, with the Great Orms-Head on 
one hand, and the fine valley of Llanrwst on the other, the whole view 
embraces a landscape seldom equalled in the variety of its command of 
the beauties of natural scenery, and of the works of man. 

Mr. John Wilson undertook the masonry of this bridge ; William 
Huzledinc made the iron-work; Thomas Rhodes fitted and fixed it; 
and W. A. Provis superintended the whole of the operations; all these 
having brought with them the experience obtained at the Menai 
bridge. 

It has already been stated, that on Lord Oriers retiring from public 
life. Sir Henry Parnell, Member of Parliament for Queen's County in 
Ireland, and since for the town of Dundee in Scotland, was not only 
the principal instrument in carrying the Holyhead Road Bills through 

Parliament, but has ever since continued to be the most efficient of the 

^ » * 

Commissioners. Fully impressed with the importance of rendering the 
communication between London and Dublin perfect, he has, during 
the last twenty years, applied himself to that object, tor effecting, 
which both talents and management have been required, as well as 
perseverance:— 

(1.) He had to convince Government of the advantages to be ’deriy^d 
from the scheme, artd induce them to furnish the means of defraying 
the expense ;—(2.) To procure the consent of all the numerous, and, in 
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some instances, turbulent bodies of local trustees, upon an extensive 
line of road;—and (3.) To arrange the sea-communication between 
Holyhead and Dublin, for which purpose the harbour of Holyhead was 
improved, in a manner which has rendered it serviceable as a harbour 
of refuge, far beyond its immediate purpose; for the protection of the 
packets [see Plate 79]; and a harbour has also been made at Howth, 
northward of the bay of Dublin. All this he hiis effectually accom¬ 
plished ; and by extending his services beyond the usual duties of 
a Parliamentary Commissioner, and therein devoting much of his time 
to the personal inspection of practical operations, he has acquired so 
perfect a knowledge of road-making in all its branches, as has enabled 
him to produce the most valuable treatise which has appeared in 
England on the history, principles and practice of that species of 
national improvement. 


EXCHEQUER BILL LOAN COMMISSION, 

After a war of unexampled extent during more than twenty years, 
in part of which England stood unaided by a single ally,—the peace 
of 1815 was welcomed as the harbinger of plenty and domestic hap¬ 
piness; but this natural expectation had in truth become quite 
unfounded from the time when wars had been decided by the wealth 
and national credit of Great Britain, quite as much as by conduct and 
courage in the field of battle. The expense incurred by assistance 
afforded to our allies and for our own hostile purposes, had amounted 
to a hundred millions annually during the last years of the war; and 
on the moderate supposition that one-third of this enormous diversion 
of capital was expended in payment of native soldiers and sailors, and 
of the more numerous workmen employed in the manufactures and other 
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occupations created by war, we behold at once a million of human 
beings thrown out of their usual means of subsistence, and pressing 
for admission into all other classes of society, so that suddenly the 
supply of labour outstripped the demand, and wages declined accord¬ 
ingly. Capital, it is true, which had supplied and sustained the war 
expenditure, no longer found investment in national loans, and had to 
seek for other application; but this was not immediately attainable, 
and society had to sustain a derangement some years in duration, 
before employers and the employed had established a mutual connec¬ 
tion in the arts of peace and of improving civilization. 

In the year 1817 Lord Bexley was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and had cause to triumph over the sarcasms of his political opponents, 
refuted as they were by notorious fact, when the Bank of England note 
rose to its full value throughout Europe within a year after the procla¬ 
mation of peace. But this good man and real patriot rather occupied 
himself in finding remedy for the revulsion by which all the industrious 
classes of society Avere sorely distressed ; and by a judicious extension 
of the principle by which local visitations and mercantile embarrassment 
had sometimes been relieved, he effected his object by a grant of 
Exchequer Bills, to be expended in public works, personal security 
being given by the^borrowers. 

An Act was accordingly carried through Parliament with the fol¬ 
lowing Preamble : ‘ Whereas great advantages may arise, under the 
‘ present circumstances, in affording employment for the labouring 
‘ classes of the community, by the advance of Exchequer Bills and 
‘ money out of the Consolidated Fund, to an amount in thfc whole 
‘ not exceeding the sum of One million seven hundred and iifty , 
‘ thousand Pounds, to be lent by commissioners in Great Britain and 

a a 2 
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‘ Ireland respectively, under certain regulations and restrictions, for 
‘ carrying on works of a public nature, commenced, or which may 

‘ hereafter be commenced, under the authority of Parliament.’ 

# 

# 

The Commissioners under this Act appointed me to exercise my 
judgment on all works requiring the opinion of a civil engineer; and 
in that capacity I examined and reported on the plans, specifications 
and estimates of sundry works, in aid of which applications were 
made to the Commissioners. 

In the year 1817 the Regent's Canal, which proceeds from the 
Grand Junction Canal at Paddington, and peisses along the northern 
boundary of the Regent's Park, through Islington, to the riv^r '^^hames 
at Limehouse, had been partly executed, but being then deficient in 
funds, applied to the Exchequer Bill Commissioners for a loan. 

The metropolis had increased so as to occupy all the space between 
the river Thames and the base of the Hampstead hill, and the supply of 
timber, coals, and other bulky articles, had become inconvenient and 
expensive to the inhabitants. The principal streets of London, also, 
running east and west, were liable to obstruction from the numerous 
heavy carriages of various descriptions crossing them in their passage 
from the river to the northern parts of this great city. A navigable 
canal, therefore, connecting itself with the river at one extremity, and 
the Grand Junction Canal at the other, promised much public accom¬ 
modation. 

The Commissioners having weighed all these circumstances, accom¬ 
modated the Canal Company with successive loans to the amount of 
£. 250,000; but this canal, however useful as a connection between the 
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Thames at Limehouse, and the Grand Junction Canal, has not sensibly 
supe. ieded land-carriage in the streets of the metropolis, the delivery 
of all commodities rendering necessary their being placed on wheel- 
carriages, and short distances adding little to that expense. 

In the same year (1817) the following applications were made for 
assistance:— 

2. For a cast-iron bridge across the Thames, from Southwark to 

Queen-street, Cheapside - - - - ^.78,000. 

3. For a short canal between the Thames and Isis Navigation, 

near Lechlade, and the Wilts and Berks Canal [iVbt granted.^ 

4. For an enlargement of Folkestone Harbour, on the coast of 

Kent.- - £.10,000. 

5. For completing the Thames and Medway Canal at Gravesend. 

[Not granted,^ 

All these I examined, and reported upon to the Commissioners. 

In the year 1818 :— 

6. The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal Company applied for a loan 

to enable them to finish that work, which had been com¬ 
menced about 30 years previously. This was granted, and 
the canal was finished under my directions [as described in 
the following pages, 240—243] - - - 160,000.* 

7. In the year 1821, the Portsmouth and Arundel Canal Company 

obtained a loan * to complete that work, in order to open a 


* The application of this loan, for repayment of which the Earl of Egremont gave 
ample security, was not a little remarkable, and one of the effects resulting from it may 
here be narrated, as a caution useful not only to civil engineers, but to all the injiabitants 
of a neighbourhood where any canal approaches the sea so nearly as to be filled .\Yjth 
salt water, . 

An inland navigation had been opened between Arundel (Sussex) and Guildford 
(Surrey), from which last place, by means of the river Wey (one of the earliest rendered 
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communication between the town of Portsmouth and the 
navigable river Avon ----- ^.40,000. 


navigable by art), water-carriage was obtained to the Thames at Weybridge and with 
London itself. The proprietors of the Arundel Canal having been thus far successful, 
thought that, by extending their canal westward to Portsmouth, great advantage might 
accrue, especially in time of war, when naval and other stores are sometimes required 
for urgent occasions which cannot await uncertain arrival by the usual shipment in the 
Thames; on which consideration the Admiralty countenanced this enterprise. 

The connected harbours of Chichester and Langston cover one-half of the distance 
between Arundel and Portsmouth, so that, by means of an actual canal across the feitile 
level ground between Arundel and Chichester Harbour, a sheltered salt-water navigation 
was open quite to Portsea Island, on the west side of which is situate the town and 
harbour of Portsmouth; to arrive at which, a canal across the Island of Portsea, three 
miles in length, was necessary. Nor were the projectors satisfied with less than a ship- 
canal, thereby increasing its depth and surface, the latter to a chain (twenty-two yards) 
in breadth, and doubling evaporation to the amount of twenty-four acres in the 
three miles. This ambitious enterprise could not be successful unless by a steam-engine 
pump for the supply of salt-water from Langston Harbour, and in fact no sea-going 
vessel ever made the passage except a collier, by which the ceremony of opening the 
canal was accomplished ( 1823 ). 

This might be deemed a failure, to which all human enterprises, however well concerted, 
are liable; but a positive evil supervened, for explanation of which, it is necessary to 
premise, that the islands, as well as the Peninsula of Selsey, which here form the outline 
of coast, are but ancient accretions of gravel now covered with fertile soil; and their 
surface, from the nature of their origin, not less high than the highest spring-tides urged 
by a westerly storm. On this level, perhaps a water-tight boat-canal might have been 
established, but the depth of a ship-canal penetrated the open gravel, and the soakage 
was such as to surpass the countervailing power of supply. But before the hopeless 
effort ceased, an alarming nuisance occurred, by the contamination of all the well-water 
ill a populous suburb of Portsmouth ; even the pipe-water for supply of the town was 
•vitiated, and the demands against the Canal Company for compensation could not be 
satisfied. A supply of pipe-water was, after some interruption, obtained from a deeper 
source, but the wells have not yet recovered their former purity. The Canal Company 
sought to lay the blame on their contractors, who, they contended, ought to have made 
the canal water-tight. To do so, if practicable, the contractors replied, would have 
doubled the expense, and that they were not answerable for the unforeseen effect of their 
operations in conformity to contract. 

The dispute was referred to a barrister, and Mr. Telford was solicited to inspect and 
report upon facts; but in the result, no compensation was obtained by the sufferers, and 
the Canal* Company fell into abeyance. 

Some years afterwards (in 1628 ) the Canal Company made another effort, and 
obtained an Act of Parliament, under which they attempted access for canal boats to 
Portsmouth Harbour by enlargement of the small natural creek which separates the 
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8 . In the year 1822, the ferry-trustees of the passage across the 
estuary of the Tay, at Dundee in Scotland, ohtsuned a loan, 
and constructed landing-piers according to my plan, as 
already described [Page 147] " " " 7 ^.25,0(X). 

9- In the year 1823, a loan was granted to the Bude Navigation 
Company, in aid of a canal, or rather of several canal levels, 
connected by Inclined planes, and penetrating the county of 
Devon from the north-west coast - - - 20,000. 

10 . In the same year, a bridge in the city of Ox^ford, over the river 

Isis, was rebuilt, in place of an old bridge on which was the 
site of the celebrated Friar Bacon's study - i 6 . 6 ,(X) 0 . 

11 . Porthlevin Harbour, in Cornwall, was also completed, 22,500. 

12 . In the year 1824, Sir George Ducket made a navigable com¬ 

munication between the Regent's Canal and the river Lea, by 
means of a loan ------ ^.20,000. 

13. In the year 1825, the corporation of the town of Kingston- 

upon-Thames obtained aid towards building a stone bridge, 
in place of a decayed wooden bridge; and this has been 
completed in a proper manner, forming a more commodious 
communication across the Thames, within twelve miles of 
the metropolis ------ d6.40,000. 


Isle of Portsea from the main land of Hampshire; but neither has this expedient been 
prosperous. 

Yet it may be useful in this place to state the facility which exists by closing the 
mouth of Langston Harbour (no difficult operation), and, by a greater enlargement of this, 
creek, to use that harbour as a back-water, and render Portsmouth Harbour available 
for the berthage of an increased number of ships at pleasure, and by the same back¬ 
water to deepen the entrance to sea-ward, which last is very desirable, the soundings 
being so scant, that three-deckers mostly receive their guns after reaching the.Spithead 
anchorage. It is only necessary to add, that the substratum of the creek being .v.ery 
solid chalk, the dimensions of an increased channel would always be unalterable unless 
purposely increased after experience of the quantity of back-water requisite or desirable 
for the above improvements. 
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In 1826 and the following years, the .after-mentioned works have 
obtained aid from the Exchequer Bill Commissioners:— 

14. A ship-canal between the city of Exeter and the sea, at the 

mo.uth of the river Exe. \_Not granted.'] 

15. The harbour of New Shoreham, in Sussex (in fact, the harbour 

of the flourishing town of Brighthelmstone), rendered acces¬ 
sible and safe ------ 15,000. 

16. A bridge over the Teignmouth river (Devonshire) - £. 8,000. 

17 . The Bridgewater and Taunton Canal. 

18. Sundry locks and weirs upon the Thames and Isis Navi¬ 

gation - - - - - - - - £. 13,000. 

19 . Towards completing the Liverpool and Manchester Rail¬ 

way -------- jB. 100,000. 

20. Towards completing the Courtown Harbour in Ireland, £. 6,000. 

At the same time I was employed in inspecting and re-surveying the 
proposed Ulster Canal in Ireland, and aid was afforded to the amount 
of.- - - £.120,000. 


GLOUCESTER AND BERKELEY CANAL. 




This canal having been completed, as already mentioned, under my 
direction, I consider it to be my duty to describe it as a work of no 
small importance. The city of Gloucester being placed on the river 
Severn, at the head of the deep inlet usually called the Bristol Channel, 
it is nearer to the middle districts of the kingdom than any of the other 
great ports. In passing from Birmingham by water-conveyance, the 
distances are. 


• • 




4 


To London by Warwick, 154 miles, or, by Coventry, 180; to 
Liverpool, II 6 ; to Hull, 152; and to Gloucester, 60 miles. 
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The intercourse between Gloucester and the populous midland counties 
is by means of the navigable river Severn, and the several canals con¬ 
nected with it; but from Gloucester downward to King-Road, by reason 
of the circuitous course of the river, and the rapidity of. the tides, the 
navigation by undecked barges is didicult and dangerous, and dven by 
small coasters; and these obstacles, led to the project of making a ship- 
canal from the city of Gloucester to the open estuary at Berkeley-Pill, 

The first Act of Parliament for this purpose was obtained in the 
year 1793, and practical operations were commenced by a joint-stock 
company, from a design and under the direction of Robert Mylne, 
the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, and engineer to the New River 
Company. At Gloucester was made a basin and its entrance-lock, 
connected with a branch of the river, and from thence a canal of about 
eight miles on low ground southward; but, as in many other projects 
of that date, the supply of money failed, and the work remained in an 
imperfect state until the year 1818, when it was resumed by means of 
aid from the Exchequer Bill Commissioners. 

Previously to the work being recommenced, it was ascertained that 
the proposed entrance at Berkeley-Pill would be much exposed to the 
prevailing south-west winds, and that a more advisable entrance might 
be established under a projecting headland called “Sharpness-point,"’ 
where, constrained by a rocky shore on each side, the river-channel 
was the only passage for the flux and reflux of the tide, which thus 
secured deep water, free from sand and the mud-banks elsewhere 
collected on flat shores of the Severn estuary. 

' • * 

Here, under the protecting headland (Sharpness-Point), an entrance- 
basin and extensive masonry-piers were constructed, and by a large 
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tide-lock the canal was at once raised to the same level as in Gloucester 
basin. Adjacent to Sharpness-Point, from the canal being carried 
about a mile along the face of a very steep bank of rock-marle, its 
whole breadth, and all the outer bank, required to be formed and 
secured by a sea-wall. At the entrance, besides the sea-lock for vessels 
of 300 tons, one of smaller dimensions, adapted to barges of 70 or 80 
tons burthen, was also built. 

At this entrance it is high-water (at spring-tides) at 7 o'clock, and 
the depth from 26 to 28 feet upon the lock-sills; at neap-tides, -from 
14 to l6 feet; the length of the canal is more than 16 miles, and its 
depth 18 feet. With regard to a supply of water, the river Frome 
(after descending from theCotswold hills, near the north-west end of the 
Sapperton tunnel and town of Stroud, through the populous clothing 
country, to the Severn at Framilode) crosses in its course the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal, and thus affords an abundant supply of water. 
By this same junction of navigations, a connection is formed with the 
Thames and Severn Canal, and thereby with the metropolis itself. 

From 1827 to the end of 1831, the custom-house revenue of the 
Gloucester Canal has Increased from £, 2,836 to £, 10,879 and 

£. 12,000 per annum; and there is reason to expect, that in course of 

• * 

time the port of Gloucester and its canal will, from its local advan¬ 
tages, continue to increase in importance. The basin at Gloucester is 
already surrounded with commodious warehouses, timber-yards and 
coal-wharfs.^ 

* The increase of commerce at the Port of Gloucester, and its importance as compared 
to oibefr Poits, may safely be measured by the amount of Custom-house duties collected 
since the year 182« :—In 1827, £.28,550; in 1830, £.90,281*; in 1833, £.106,751 ; 
in 1836, £. 166,187; but in the year 1837 (from the prevailing depression in mercantile 
credit) the Customs duties fell to £. 132,878. 
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But to promote its welfare to any great extent, a'navigable canal 
should be carried from Gloucester upwards, by Tewkesbury, to the 
Birmingham and Worcester Canal, with a branch to Cheltenham ; by 
which means all commodities from the interior would be passed in 
canal-boats to the ship's side at Gloucester, without entering the river 
Severn. 

On my inspection in February 1832, I found 58 vessels in the 
Gloucester basin, 33 of which were sea-going ships. 


ROAD SURVEYS. 


SOUTH-WALES, 

In addition to the works hitherto described, and which have been 
executed, I have now to mention Surveys made either immediately by 
the order of Government, or by direction of the General Post Office, 
in consequence of instructions from the Treasury. 

The advantages arising from the improvements on the road between 
London and Dublin, by way of Holyhead, attracted the attention of 
the inhabitants of South Wales, and also those of the southern parts of 
Ireland, especially Waterford and Cork, and led to applications that 
Government should direct a general survey to be made through South 
Wales, in order to determine the proper direction of mail-coach roads 
between the south-west of England and the most commodious stcam- 
packet station for ‘ the south of Ireland. Under these instructions, 

I made the extensive Surveys now to be described. 

I I 2 
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At present the mail-coaches pass through South Wales by two 
separate lines from London to Carmarthen, where they unite and 
proceed to Milford Haven. The inland or more northerly line passes 
through Oxford, Gloucester, Monmouth and Brecon, to Carmarthen ; 
the other, or shore-line, passes through Bath, Bristol, Newport, Cardiff 
and Swansea, to Carmarthen also; and after this junction, the road 
passes through Haverford-West to Milford. 

Nearly the whole of the rivers and streams in this part of the kingdom 
descend to the southward, and those in South Wales find their course 
in deep valleys, separated by mountain-ridges; so that the mail-coach 
road, by endeavouring to pass in a westerly direction, undergoes many 
awkward windings in order to avoid steep hills, as well as for the 
accommodation of post-office towns ; as will become evident, upon 
considering that, measuring from a direct line drawn between London 
and Milford, on the inland or northern line of road, the city of Oxford 
is situated 12 miles to the northward;—Gloucester, 18 miles;—Ross, 

21 miles;—Monmouth, 12 miles;—Brecon, 20 milesLlandovery, 

22 miles ;—and Carmarthen, 8 miles:—and that, on the southern or 
shore road, the towns are distant from the same direct line, as follows:— 
Bath, 16 miles southward ;—Bristol, 12 miles ;—New Passage, 3 miles ; 
—Newport (Monmouthshire), 4 miles;—Cardiff, 10 miles;—Cowbridge, 
13 miles ;—Swansea, 8 miles: all southward ;—but Carmarthen is 
8 miles north of the same line. In this last instance, the road passes 
from 8 miles on the south side of the direct line, to 8 miles on the north 
side, in 28 miles; and it being necessary to preserve the intercourse 
through the principal towns, no very material change of general direction 
was. found practicable. Under these circumstances, I perceived that, 
in the survey which was confided to me, the folfowing objects were 
chiefly to be attended to:— 1. To render all acclivities suitable to the 
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present rate of travelling in wheel-carriages ;—2. To introduce a more 
perfect construction and shape of the road;—^3. To establish a safe and 
commodious packet-station;—4. To discover means of enabling the 
mail-coach by the shore road to arrive at the packet-station about two 
hours earlier;—and after perambulating the entire district, and causing 
the necessary surveys to be made, I delivered to the General Post 
Office maps, sections and reports, showing in what manner these several 
objects might best be accomplished. 


LONDON TO LIVERPOOL. 

The rapidity and regularity with which the passage was made across 
the Irish Channel at Holyhead, led to the formation of steam-boat esta¬ 
blishments for passing between Dublin and Liverpool; and although 
the distance by sea is twice as great as that by Holyhead, yet the 
passage being made with regularity in about fourteen hours, it was 
found greatly to facilitate the intercourse between Dublin, Liverpool 

Manchester and Belfast, and eventually with London itself 

« 

These circumstances induced the inhabitants of Liverpool to turn 
their attention to the imperfect state of their mail-coach road to 
London; and they made application to Government for surveys on. 
the same principle as had been carried into effect on the Holyhead 
road; the result of which was, that I received instructions from the 
General Post Office to examine and report upon this important line of 
communication. 

_ • 

The Liverpool mail-coach travels by St. Alban’s, Towcestor, Dun- 
church and Coventry, to Stonebridge in Warwickshire, on the same 
road as the Holyhead mail. Here it turns to the right hand, and 
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passes through Coleshill to Lichfield, and from thence up the valley of 
the Trent, by Stone, to Newcastle-under-Lyme; then through Cheshire, 
by Congleton and Knutsford, to Warrington; and from that town, by 
Prescot, to Liverpool. 

As far as Dunchurch, in Northamptonshire, the road is sufficiently 
direct for the accommodation of both mails; but Coventry and Coleshill 
are too far to the west. A strait line between London and Liverpool 
passes through Tamworth, or rather Fazeley and Lichfield; and after 
surveys in sundry directions, I found that, on the whole, the line from 
Dunchurch, by Fazeley, to Lichfield, was most advisable, it being 
sufficiently level, and saving upwards of four miles in distance; but 
1 also showed, that very considerable improvements might be made 
on the Coleshill line. Upon both lines road-making materials were 
abundant, and of excellent quality. Hartshill, near Nuneaton, consists 
of green-stone or quartz, which is quarried and broken to a proper size 
near the banks of the Grand Trunk Canal; and when employed as 
a coating upon the middle or workable part of any roads, it becomes so 
hard, smooth and durable, that it would be advantageous to use it on 
the roads towards London, as far as the point where Guernsey stone 
would come in competition with it. 

4 

4 

From Lichfield, by Stone, to Newcastle, the general direction of the 
Trent valley is (notwithstanding local deviations) not unsuitable; but 
between Newcastle and Liverpool, the mail-coach route (as has been men¬ 
tioned) was very circuitous. If, indeed, the estuary of the Mersey could 
be crossed at Runcorn, and a strait road made from thence to Liverpool 
in^qne cjirection, and to Newcastle in the other, there would be a saving 
of distance, when compared with the route by Congleton, Knutsford 
and Warrington, of about eleven miles; but by my surveys, I found 
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that, avoiding Congleton and Knutsford, adopting the most direct line 
to Warrington, passing on the west side of the town, and improving 
the Prescot line, the comparative saving by Runcorn would be re¬ 
duced to about four miles; while the river Mersey is a well-frequented 
navigation, and the expense of making such a bridge over it as not to 
create material inconvenience, I estimated at upwards of £. 100,000, 
a sum not to be justified for saving a distance of four miles; so that 
I concluded the Liverpool mail-coach road must always pass by War¬ 
rington ; and in the years 1826,1828 and 1829> I furnished the General 
Post Office with maps, sections and reports, shewing the comparative 
merits of the sundry lines which had been suggested and surveyed. 

After all the before-mentioned surveys had been made at the public 
expense, and the road-trustees of the Coleshill and Fazeley lines 
furnished with copies of them, and with every necessary information to 
enable them to obtain authority from Parliament to make the improve¬ 
ments, nothing effectual has hitherto (in 1834) been accomplished. 

In turnpike-roads of this extent, under the management of numerous 
trusts, no combined effort is made, or uniform plan adopted, not only 
because the different trusts are unwilling to co-operate, but because the 
individuals who compose such trusts seldom act with unanimity ;* and 
it was only under the controlling influence of Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioners that the Holyhead road and the roads in Scotland were carried 
on with uniform success, and brought to a perfect state. In fact, it is 
useless to form good plans, unless they are executed under constant and 
strict inspection; for unless roads are effectually constructed at first, 

ever afterwards continue to become imperfect, and cannot be 

* > > 

maintained at a reasonable expense. 
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EDINBURGH TO LONDON. 

Northern Division. 

The advantages derived from the Highland roads made in the four 
northern counties of Scotland, the improvements made in the Glasgow 
and Carlisle road, and in Lanarkshire, and above all, in the road 
between London and Dublin by Holyhead, diffused the spirit of road- 
improvement throughout the whole kingdom; and the perfected roads 
having justified a correspondent improvement of wheel-carriages, a rapid 
intercourse was established, first in mail-coaches, and eventually in 
carriages of all kinds, until the usual rate of travelling had increased 
from five or six miles to nine or ten miles an hour. The appetite for 
rapid communication of political and commercial intelligence was found 
to increase with the means of . obtaining it, and the possibility of deli¬ 
vering letters and newspapers a few hours earlier has stimulated unusual 
exertions, especially in the Post Office department. 


In Edinburgh, where a central Post Office exists, and where intelligent 
individuals associate, the subject of improved intercourse was discussed 
with characteristic ardour, which produced urgent memorials for surveys 
on the principle of the before-mentioned roads; that is, by selecting 
lines most advantageous for general intercourse between Edinburgh 
’ and' London, regardless of local interests. Hereupon Government con¬ 
sidered the subject as of sufficient importance to authorize the General 
Post Office to ascertain the best lines; and it was under such authority 
that the several surveys were made which I purpose now briefly to 
describe. 


THE HEXHAM LINE. 

Leaving the Carlisle road at Catterick BridgeV in Yorkshire, and 
proceeding by West-Auckland, Witton-le-Wear and Walsingham, to 
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Hexham, and thence up Reed-Water to a summit-pass in the Cheviot 
range at Carter-Fell, and thence to descend to the town of Jedburgh in 
Roxburghshire, produces the following distances,reckoning southward:— 


From Edinburgh to Jedburgh .... 

MU«t. 

46 

Yftrdi* 

Jedburgh to Huntford Bndge » . - . 

9 

— 

Huntford Bridge to Catterick Bridge ... 

90 

960 


146 

960 

Catterick Bridge to London ..... 

230 

1,540 

Edinburgh to London by Hexham - - 

376 

740 


The two summits on this surveyed line are the pass at Carter-Fell, 
which is 1,416 feet above the sea, and that above Catterick Bridge, 
which is 1,106 feet above the sea. 

Between West-Auckland and Jedburgh, the line passes through 
a thinly-peopled district; and between Walsingham and Hexham, the 
route is very hilly, as being intersected by deep valleys; and between 
Hexham and Jedburgh, the Cheviot-range is crossed on Carter-Fell; sc> 
that, although Hexham and Jedburgh appear in a strait direction on 
a map, yet in execution, this line would only admit of a crooked and 
imperfect road, with a very high summit, and must therefore be 
rejected. 


ALDSTONE-MOOR LINE. 

Another line was then surveyed, which leaves the Carlisle road at 
Greta-Bridge, and proceeds up the Tees valley to its summit, at 
Aldstonc Moor (2,072 feet above the sea) ; then, after passing through 
the town of Aldstone, and down the South-Tyne valleyj it crosses the 
Irthing five miles east of Brampton, passes on to Bewcastle, and termi¬ 
nates at the town' of Castleton, in the county of Roxburgh. The 
distances on this line are as follows■ 


K K 
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From Edinburgh to Hawick - - - 

Hawick to Castleton - - - - - 

Castleton by Greta Bridge to Gattcrick Bridge 


Catterick Bridge to London - 
Edinburgh to London by Aldstone 


Miles. 

Yards. 

47 

1,100 

20 

- 

84 

1,364 

152 

704 

230 

1,640 

383 

484 


The summits are as follows;—Castleton, above the sea, 504 feet; 
Aldstone Moor summit, 2,072.feet; near Catterick Bridge, 310 feet. 


The whole of this tract is mountainous, with a scanty population. 
The summit is 656 feet higher than that at Carter-Fell, and the dis¬ 
tance seven miles more than on the rejected Hexham line; so that no 
inducement exists for establishing a mail-coach road in this direction, 
although it would be useful for local intercourse. 


WOOLER AND COLDSTREAM LINE. 

The lines I have hitherto described being, in many respects, objec¬ 
tionable, and the Cheviot mountains extending eastward to Wooler, 
in Northumberland, it was found advisable to carry a survey from 
Morpeth, by Coldstream, avoiding the Cheviot-range, and connecting 
at Morpeth with the present north road, through Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Considering that the first eleven miles from Edinburgh, southward, 
might be left to the inhabitants of that rich and populous vicinity, 
I commenced the survey at Path-head, and from thence proceeding 
southward, ascended the summit of Soutra Hill, which is 1,184 feet 
above Berwick Quay; from thence I descended the Leader valley, to 
opposite the town of Lauder; then passing eastward, by Whitburn, and 
over an extensive level moor, to Greenlaw, 1 afterwards descended by 
the east side of Hirsel Park to Coldstream Bridge, upon the river 
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Tweed. Thus far (with the exception of Soutra summit), by judicious 
management, a sufficiently direct and commodious mail-coach road may 
be obtained. Upon the map and section I marked the necessary 
variations, as well as the present road. 


From Coldstream to Wooler the road is on comparatively level 
ground, nearly in a strait line, and, with the exception of Glanton Hill 
(which may be avoided), the same favourable description is continued 
to Whittingham ; but from this place, over Rimside Moor, to Weldon 
Bridge, the road is unfit for wheel-carriages, so that it was necessary to 
make a complete change of line from the north side of Glanton to 
Weldon Bridge, and to continue the same to Morpeth, by doing which 
a suitable mail-coach road may be obtained. 


GENERAL SUMMITS AND DISTANCES. 


DIVISIONS. 


Soutra Hill above Berwick Quay 
Wliitbum - - - - 

Greenlaw - - - - 

Coldstream Bridge 
Two Miles South of Wooler 
Glanton Bank - - - 

Whittingham Loaning 
Ijandchild Hill - - - 

Rimside Moor - - - 

Weldon Bridge - - - 

Lunden Hill - - - 

Morpeth Bridge 
Catch Burn 



DISTANCES 
from EcJiiiburgh. 


Old. 

New. 

MWci. 

Yds, 

Miles. 

Yds. 

29 

638 

29 

110 

18 

46 

17 

638 

13 

280 

11 

484 

22 

418 

21 

• 

630 

% 

9 

472, 

8 1,606 

1 

826 

1 

686 

93 

92^ 

89 

634 


To London 

% 

Edinburgh to London^ by Coldstream and Wooler - 


283 854 

„ ■ - 


372*1,48S 


Old Rates of acclivities, 1 in 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. 
New - ditto - 1 in 21, 24, 28, 30. 

K K 2 
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Such are the distances, supposing that the present road between 
Morpeth and London is left imimproved; but as ten miles may be 
saved south of the Trent, the distance between Edinburgh and London, 
by Coldstream, would only become S62 miles 1,488 yards> 


BERWICK ROAD. 

When the Wooler and Coldstream road survey was made public, 
the towns situated on the present coast-road, and persons interested 
in the adjacent parts, were alarmed, and they transmitted a strong 
memorial to the Treasury, urging the propriety of a survey being made 
of the coast-road, with a view of improving and shortening it; and this 
produced such an instruction to me as was desired. 

$ 

After carefully examining the whole of the existing road from Edin¬ 
burgh, by Haddington, Dunbar, Berwick, Belford and Alnwick, to 
Morpeth, I found that, in preserving the intercourse through the above- 
mentioned places, no material departure from the present road was 
practicable, yet that, on account of its imperfect state, nearly the whole 

required to be re-made, and much of it upon fresh ground. After 

* 

making accurate maps and sections, taking advantage of every shortening 
that could with propriety be adopted, the saving in 108 miles 1,628 
yards amounted only to 6 miles 648 yards, leaving the improved road 
between Edinburgh and Catch Burn, near Morpeth, 103 miles 980 yards, 
which is 14 miles 346 yards more than the Wooler and Coldstream 
line. But if my new section was realized, the acclivities Would become 
conmodipus, instead of being, as at present, frequently unfit for wheel- 
carriages. 
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LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 
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.Sqd7J(b*en Division. 

The intercourse between London and Dublin being completely 
established, and the perfected road having also proved a great local 
advantage to the counties through which it passed, the example 
produced a desire of obtaining a line of similar road between London 
and Edinburgh, equally perfect; and numerous applications having 
been made to this effect, I received instructions from the General Post 
Office (March 1825) to make surveys between London and Morpeth, in 
connection with the surveys already described between Morpeth and 
Edinburgh. 

At present the mml-coach goes by Ware, Royston, Huntingdon, 

* 

Alconbury-Hill, Grantham, Newark, East-Retford, York, Durham and 
Newcastle. Another road, more generally travelled, passed by Barnet 
and Hatfield, joining the other road at Alconbury-Hill, when they 
proceed together through Newark to East-Retford, and north of that 
place, by Doncaster, Borougbbridge, Northallerton, Durham and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

A strait line drawn between London and Morpeth passes through or^ 
very near to Hatfield, Welwyn, Hitchin, Kimbolton, Thrapston, Newark, 
East-Retford, Thom, Selby, Snaith, York and Newcastle. 

South of the Trent, Royston is 12 miles, Alconbury-Hill 9 miles, and 
Stamford and Grantham 5 to 8 miles to the eastward of the above- 
mentioned line; while, north of the Trent, Wetherby, Borougbbridge 
and Darlington are about 7 to 9 miles westward of it. Besides these 
great deviations from a strait direction, the road in many instances 
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presents a succession of hills, too steep for the present rapid rate of 
travelling. Under such circumstances it was my duty to find a remedy 
for such radical defects; and after examining the features of the country 
in sundry directions, and making a careful comparison of the merits of 
various lines w hich had been suggested, I selected the following plan. 
Having already stated, that between London and Morpeth, Newark- 
upon-Trent is situated exactly upon tlie direct line, I found that the 
best practicable road to the latter place was by proceeding from 
London, by Barnet, to Hatfield, Welwyn, Hitchin, to ShelFord, and 
near to Bedford; thence by Kimbolton, Thrapston, Oundle and Oakham, 
and by Long Bennington, to Newark. By this means ten miles in 
distance were saved, and an equal population accommodated, while the 
proposed line of road was remarkably favourable. 


Between Newark and Morpeth, the road usually travelled is *by 
Wetherby, Borough bridge and Darlington, from seven to nine miles to 
the westward of a strait direction, whereas York is not quite three miles 
to the eastward of it. I therefore left the present road at East-Retford, 
and proceeded by Thorn, Snaith and Selby, to York, with nearly a direct 
and level line. From York to Newcastle, whether an improved line is 
taken by Northallerton and Durham, or by Stockton, and avoiding 
Durham, the distance was found to be nearly equal. 


COMPARATIVE DISTANCES. 

The present Road from London through Ware to Morpeth 

Ditto - - - as it may be improved - - . - 

Ditto - - - by Barnet and Hatfield to Morpeth - 

Ditto - - - ditto - as it may be improved 

New Line by Shefford and Newark, and improving presentl 
^ R*9ad North of the Trent - - - - - -J 

New Line by Shefibrd and Newark, and by York and Ngrth-T 
allerton - - - - - - - - - -j 

New Line by Shefford and Newark, by York and Stockton - 


Miles. 

285 

277 

289 

279 

273 

273 

273 


Yords. 

810 

1,612 

590 

1,461 

548 

1,063 

1,563 
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Upon the whole, it appears that between London and Eldinburgh 
26 to 30 miles in distance may be saved, according to the line adopted ; 
and further, that by avoiding or improving acclivities, and making 
a perfect road, the shortening of time in travelling may be estimated 
at four hours. 

The communications between London and Edinburgh, along the 
eastern side of the island, have thus been thoroughly investigated, and 
great care has been taken to shew distinctly in what manner they may 
best be shortened and improved; by all which it appears, that a mail- 
coach road of the most perfect construction, and in nearly a strait 
line from London, by Barnet, Shefford, Newark, York, Newcastle, 
Morpeth, Wooler and Coldstream, to Edinburgh, may be reduced to 
3623 miles; whereas the present hilly and incommodious road is at 
least 391 i miles. But no authority less influential than that of Parlia¬ 
mentary Commissioners must be expected to accomplish an improve¬ 
ment on so large a scale. 


TEWKESBURY BRIDGE. 

[Sec Plate 81.] 

_ • 

The town of Tewkesbury is situated on the eastern side of the river 

Severn, at its confluence with the Warwickshire river Avon, about 
eleven miles above the city of Gloucester. The surrounding district is 
rich and populous, but being intersected by a large navigable river, 
without a bridge in the immediate vicinity of Tewkesbury, the inter¬ 
course was very imperfect; and this being the only market-town on 
the bank of the Severn without a bridge, the inhabitants, in the year 
1820, resolved to remedy this defect, and accordingly applied for 
and obtained an Act of Parliament, with power to construct a bridge, 
and proper approaches, the expense to be replaced by a bridge-toll. 
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Hie trustees under the new Act procured a plan* consisting of three 
iron arches, and proceeded to carry it into effect; but before one 
abutment was built up to the level of the ground, a misunderstanding 
took place with the architect, and, after much altercation, all parties 
interested solicited me to undertake the completion of the bridge; to 
which request, considering the confused state of the affair, I did not 
accede without reluctance. 

The situation selected for the bridge is about half a mile above the 
confluence of the Avon and the Severn, under a headland named the 
Mythe-Hill, adjacent to the Worcester road. At this proposed site 
1 caused the bed of the river to be proved by boring, when it was 
found to consist of alluvial matter to a great depth. Such being the 
case, and also the facility of barge-navigation on the Severn being 
important, 1 considered it unadvisable to construct a bridge of three 
arches, and therefore prepared a new de»gn for one cast-iron arch, 
170 feet span, which I found would embrace the whole breadth of the 
river, and produce no impediment to the navigation. 

The masonry of the abutments was laid at the depth of six feet under 
low-water level, upon strong wooden platforms, encompassed by sheet- 
, piling about ten feet deep. The abutments were carried to sixteen feet 
above low-water, which, allowing three feet of masonry to receive the 
cast-iron springing-plates, determined the lower edge of the large ribs 
to be thirteen feet above low-water level, great floods having been 
known to raise the water 18 feet. 

J^Che form of the masonry-abutments, and also of the iron arch, will 
be 8u£5ciently evident by the Plate; but as I deem this to be a good 
specimen of a large cast-iron arch, I shall state the following particulars 
respecting it. 
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The span of -the- arch (ot^chowj-line- bet'«reen the abutments) is 170 
•feet; its rise is 17- feet, or otie^tenth of the span; the breadth across 
the soffit is 37’feet,that'is, S3 feet for carriage-way, and 3i feet on 
■ each side for tbiJt'^pessettgers, The iron arch consists of six main ribs, 
each three feet in depth; the'outer ribs are Si inches, and the four 
interior ribs 3 inches in thickness. -They are cast in lengths of 22 feet, 
and are connected and stiffened at each juncture by grated cross-plates, 
three feet in depth and two inches in thickness, to which they are severally 
screwed. The-whole of tho ribs so joined in one arch are placed upon 
springing-plates, three feet in breadth and four inches in thickness, 
carefully embedded in the masonry of the abutments; all these main 
ribs are covered'on their upper surface with grated plates, one inch in 
thickness; and upon the six ribs thus connected into one frame are 
placed perpendicular lozenge-framing, to support the roadway bearers, 
which are connected by wrought-iron bolts (rods), or cross-ties, 
one inch and a half in diameter, passed through cast-iron tubes, 
with flanches adjusted to the lozenge-frames, and retaining them in 
a perpendicular position, while the wrought-iron bolts, being screwed 
to the outer ribs of the bridge, prevent them from bending outwards, 
and the interior of the spandrils are further secured by diagonal braces. 
Upon the top of the lozenges, that is, over each of the six ribs, bearers 
are fixed to receive the roadway plates, which arc 4i feet in breadth, 
and one inch in thickness, with flanches four inches in depth at each 
juncture, by which they are screwed together. Upon the road-plates 
are skirtings to retain the gravel of the footpaths, which are also 
provided with flanches to receive the bars of the side-railing. The 
whole structure is of the best Shropshire iron, commonly called 
“ No. 2.” The iron arch was furnished from the foundry of Mr. William 
Hazledine, of Shrewsbury; the masonry of the abutments, and the 
earthen mounds which formed the approaches, were creditably com- 
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pleted by Hugh M‘Int 08 h. This bridge was commenced in March 
1823, and finished in April 1826. The cost of the iron-work was 
.£.4,500; of the masonry of the abutments, embanked approaches, and 
land-arches, the cost was £. 10,000. 

The peculiar feature of this bridge is the masonry of the abutment- 
wings, which, after being carried up solid three feet above the springing- 
plates, is then composed of tall, narrow Gothic arches, which not only 
give the whole bridge a light appearance, corresponding with that of 
tlic iron arch, but also afford an enlarged passage to the high river- 
floods, which sometimes occur, and might otherwise seem to endanger 
the bridge. 

GLOUCESTER OVER-BRIDGE. 

[Plate 82.] 

The city of Gloucester, which justly boasts of Roman antiquity, is 

situated on the eastern bank of the river Severn. It is said to have 

been taken from the Britons by Ceaulin, the first king of the West 

Saxons, about the year 579, and in the ninth century the. Danes had 

possession of it. About the middle of the eleventh century, the building 

of the cathedral was commenced by Aldred, Bishop of Worcester 

^afterwards Archbishop of York); and finally, Gloucester was made 
% 

a distinct bishopric by Henry VIII. In what manner the communication 
west of the Severn was maintained in early times we are not informed. 
The bridges are known to have been built in the reign of Henry II., son 
of the Empress Matilda, who built the great stone bridge at Rouen, 
imitated in London Bridge by her grandson. King John. The first of 
these bridges was in u.se till the time of our Queen Elizabeth, the 
second endured till our own time, and was not then removed from any 
decay of the bridge itself. 
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About a mile and a half above Gloucester, the river divides itself into 
two branches, forming an island about two miles in length and three- 
fourths of a mile in breadth. The public road leading to Hereford, and 
also to Monmouth, crosses the lower part of the island, and consequently 
both the streams; on that next the city was a bridge of five arches; 
over the western stream was a bridge of eight arches. Both streams are 
navigated by barges of from 70 to 80 tons burthen, with masts which 
are lowered on occasion. Those having business at Gloucester arrive 
there by the eastern channel; but the general intercourse between the 
upper Severn and Bristol is by the western stream, that being the 
larger channel, and more easily navigable. 

These bridges, having been built upwards of 600 years, and merely 
for carrying the roadway, their many piers, and low, narrow arches, 
were very inconvenient obstructions to navigation. At high tides, and 
in river-floods, the arches were either quite impassable, or extremely 
dangerous; and as intercourse by land increased, the narrowness of the 
roadway became- inconvenient for wheel-carriages. On account of 
the low surface of the island of Alney (being frequently overflowed), 
an artificial causeway is carried from bridge to bridge, at the height of 
five or six feet above the meadow, supporting a roadway 28 feet in 
breadth. 

# 

# 

The want of accommodation was, of course, most sensibly experienced 
at the bridge next the city, called the Westgate-Bridge, which, being 
within the jurisdiction of the corporation, was, in the year 1806, 
ordered to be removed, and replaced by a new bridge, more suitable to 
the improved state of the city. This was accordingly done.; and in 
place of five arches,’ the whole stream now passes through one arch of 
90 feet span, supporting a roadway 34 J feet in breadth. No care 
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was omitted to render the edifice substantial ; yet, on account of the 
weak quality and depth of the alluvial matter upon which the abutments 
are founded, it was not, until 1828, judged advisable to place stqne 
parapets on the new bridge; and although some trifling movement was 
perceptible in the year 1832, there is now reason to expect that the 
whole has acquired a solid bearing, and will long remain a handsome 
bridge- It was designed and built under the direction of Mr. Smirke 
(now Sir Robert Smirke), one of the most eminent architects of 
the present day, and cost 45,000, repaid by a toll, which ceased 
in 1828. 

The bridge upon the western and largest branch of the river (as has 

already been mentioned) consisted of eight arches; the three next the 

eastern abutment were each of 15 feet span; the fourth was 24 feet; 

the fifth, 20 feet; the sixth, 16 feet; the seventh,. 11 feet; and the 

eighth (next the western side), of 18 feet span. The second pier from 

the eastern abutment was 18 feet thick; the third from the western side 

20 feet; the others were 9 and 12 feet; so that the widtli between the 

abutments being 245 feet, 108 was occupied by piers, leaving no more 

than 137 feet for water-way. The four arches on the eastern side, and 

« 

the third on the western side, were of brick, and appeared to be modem; 
the other three were part of the original stone bridge. Over the latter, 
the width between the parapets was only 13 feet; upon the three eastern 
it was 15 feet. This bridge was maintained at the expense of the county, 
as distinguished from the city of Gloucester. 

From this description it will be evident that the roadway over 
the^ bridge, as also the navigation under it, were very incommodious, 
so that it was not without good reason that the magistrates, in 1825, 
determined upon a new bridge. They, in that year, applied to me 
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for a design of suitaUe dimensiofts^ which should,;in all respects, corr 
rc^ond with the increase of intercourse,, and the character of modern 
improvements. 

Having, after full, deliberation, recently constructed a cast-iron 
bridgte of 170 feet span (which embraced the whole breadth of the 
river)i near the town of Tewkesbury, only 10 miles above Gloucester, 
I was convinced that an arch of similar dimensions was of sufficient 
extent for two-thirds of the divided stream, at the island of Alveney, 
and prepar^ a design accordingly; but the magistrates gave pre¬ 
ference to a design for a stone bridge of 150 feet span, which 1 had 
also prepared under their direction. This opening of 150 feet is 
sufficient for the water-way and navigation, the cast-iron arch having 
been made 170 feet span in order that the ribs near each abutment 
might not be struck by barges, timber, and other floating matters. 

For this bridge of one stone arch I introduced a form which, 

although a novelty in England, had, in 1768, been employed by an 

eminent French architect (Mr. Perronet) in a bridge of five arches, of 

128 feet span each, oVer the river Seine at Neuilly ; and this appeared 

to be peculiarly applicable to the Severn, where the upland floods are 

considerable. By referring to the Plate, it will be seen that this is 

1 

accomplished by making the general body of the arch an ellipse, 150 
feet on the chord-line, and 35 feet rise, while the voissoirs, or external 
arch-stones, being in form of a segment, have the same chord, with 
only 13 feet rise. This complex form converts each side of the vault 
of the arch into the shape of the entrance of a pipe, to suit the 
contracted passage of a fluid, thus lessening the flat surface ojpo^d to 
the current of the river whenever the tide or upland flood rises above 
the springing of the middle of the ellipse, that being at four feet above 
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low-water, whereas the flood of 1770 rose 20 feet above, low-water of 
an ordinary spring-tide; which, when there is no upland flood, rises 
eight or nine feet. 

The design having been approved, I prepared working drawings, and 
a detailed specification. The works were advertised, and the magistrates 
accepted the proposals of Mr. John Cargill, a contractor of great 
experience and respectability, who had, for upwards of twenty years, 
been employed upon public works under my direction. 

Practical operations were commenced in July 1826‘, on the eastern or 
Gloucester side, where the stratification of sub-soil is as follows:— 


Feet. 


1. —From the surface of the meadow downwards, rich Loam - 1 1 

2. —A bed of soft blue Silt - -- -- --12 

3. —A layer of Peat Moss - -- -- -- 5 

4. —Brown Clay - -- -- -- -- 5 

6.—Strong coarse indurated Gravel ----- 3 

6 .—Finer Gravel or coarse Sand ------ 8 

44 


_ e 

The foundation was placed upon the indurated gravel, which was laid 
bare, in expectation of its being solid rock, the auger having been 
stopped by a stone in boring. If that had not happened, the masonry 
foundation would have been laid upon the brown clay, the surface of 
which is five feet deeper than the bed of the river: the foundation is 
now in fact 10 feet deeper. A space of 40 feet square was therefore 
excayp,ted, to the depth of 33 feet below the surface of the meadow, 
and for the purpose of protection it was necessary to construct 
a very substantial coflerdam, as the floods-sometimes rose six feet above 
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the river-banks, so that for security the side of the cofferdani, as well 
as its returns into the natural banks, was formed of piles of Memel 
timber, 30 to 32 feet in length, with a space of 5 feet between the 
outer and inner circumference of piles, which was filled with clay, 
worked into water-tight puddle. To keep up the earth around the 
excavation on the solid bank, one row of piles sufficed. A head of 
30 feet depth of water pressing upon this cofferdam required all 
Mr.Cargill’s experience and ingenuity to resist it; but so effectually 
did he provide against cofferdam defects and accidents, that a steam- 
engine of eigbt-horse power had no more than half employment. When 
the excavation reached the before-mentioned gravel, and its bottom had 
been made perfectly level, a course of large and flat-bedded rubble- 
stone was laid over the whole space; upon this the timber platform was 
carefully bedded. It consists of thirteen Memel logs made strait and 
level; the length of them, laid at right angles with the stream, is 37 
feet, and of those up and down the stream, 40 feet. The logs are equi¬ 
distant, and the square spaces between them are filled with rubble- 
masonry, well grouted. These logs or sleepers, thus prepared, are 
covered with four-inch beech-planks, planed, closely jointed, and spiked 
to the logs, thus forming a level platform, 40 feet by 37; and upon 
this platform the masonry is founded. The stone for this part of the 
Structure was brought down the river, from quarries at Highley and 

I 

Alveley, six miles above the town of Bewdley. They vary in thick¬ 
ness from 14 inches to 2 feet; in weight, from one to three tons. 
They were squared on all sides, and well bedded; every course was 
brought to a level, and grouted, before the next course was set. The 
same stone was used up to low-water mark, afterwards for backing 
only; its quality was strong and durable* but the stone for all the 
external masonry is' from the quarries of Coleford and Quitchurch, in 
the Forest of Dean. 
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The abutment on the west side of the river was equal in dimensions, 
and perfected in all respects like the other, only that the gravel was 
found at 27 feet under the meadow, instead of 33 feet, and the ground 
in general was much firmer. 

■ The wing-walls at the immediate back of the abutments are founded 
at from eight to ten feet below the surface of the meadow. At their 
extremities, from two to three feet, they are seven feet thick at 
the foundation. These wings, having chiefly to support the earthen 
mounds of the embanked approaches, it was unnecessary to incur the 
expense of piling and platforms; but on the eastern sidej the alluvial 
matter upon which they are placed is > so soft, that they have sunk 
considerablyj so that, instead of conducing to the support and stability 
of the masonry of the abutments, the wings have receded, created 
Assures, and tend to weaken it. I therefore take blame to myself for 
the injudicious parsimony of omitting the piling and platform, and now 
mention this as a useful caution to practical engineers. On the western 
side, the ground was sufficiently firm, and the wing-walls and retaining- 
walls remain immovable. 

One of the chief objects to be attended to in the construction of 
large stone arches is the timber-frame or centering which supports the 
whole masonry of the arch, until it is keyed. In the present case, as 
Mr. Cargill (who had contracted to complete the bridge for a certain 
sum) was a person experienced in such operations, he was left at liberty 
to construct centering agreeably to his own design, subject to my 
approbation. It was quite safe and substantial; and from the engraving 
[Pljite 62], its form, which-is very simple, will be distinctly compre¬ 
hended. Instead o{ a complete trussed framing, depending upon the 
two extremities, Mr. Cargill supported his centering by six parallel 
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rows of piles, fixed in the current of the river, each row connected by 
cross-braces and caps, and each supporting a rib, which formed the 
actual centering. Both the piles and ribs were further steadied by 
diagonal braces ; and between the pile-caps and the superincumbent 
ribs, the wedges were placed, by which the centering was to be slacked 
or lowered after the masonry was keyed; and some of the spaces 
between the parallel rows of piles being 16 feet wide, the navigation of 
the river by barges proceeded without interruption. 

An accurate engraving of the centering is given in Plate 63, and 
a detailed description of the making, framing, fixing and striking, 
will be found in a letter from Mr. Cargill, M'hich I have inserted in 
Appendix (P.)» being, in my opinion, valuable information to persons 
employed upon similar works. 

The centering having been properly fixed, the masonry of the arch 
proceeded. Its magnitude and peculiarity of construction required all 
the experience and skill gf the workmen ; but the stones from the Forest 
of Dean were of such excellent quality, and the arrangements of 
Mr. Cargill so judicious, that the arch proceeded with as much regularity 
as if of the smallest span, and was completed without a single accident. 
The dimensions of all the parts being marked distinctly upon the, 
engraved Plate, I shall only observe, that the depth of the arch-stones 
at the springing is 5 J feet, and 4i feet at the key. The thickness of the 
abutments at the springing of the ellipse is 27 feet 2 inches, besides 
the wing-walls, which are 7 feet each; the spandril walls are 3 feet 
6 inches thick, exclusive of the pilasters; the four interior longitudinal 
walls for support of the platform of the roadway are each 2 feyet thif k ; 
the width of the cArriage-way is 27 feet, with a footpath of 4 feet on 
each side of it. 
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When the centering was removed, and the whole weight of the 
arch left to press against the abutments, its crown sunk about 
two inches, and afterwards, from the before-mentioned receding of 
the eastern wing-walls, the arch suffered a further depression of 
eight inches, making, in the whole, 10 inches. The arches of the 
Neuilly Bridge, of only 128 English feet, sunk 13 inches when the 
centering was lowered, and afterwards lOi inches more, making 
23i inches; and that the sinking of Gloucester arch of 150 feet 
span took place from the pressure upon the upper part of the 
eastern abutment, when deprived of the resistance of the wing-walls, 
is evident from the front not having sunk, and the courses of the 
stone facing towards the river remaining quite level. On the western 
side of the river, the abutment and walls, being upon firmer ground, 
remain unmoved. 

Upon the whole, although the sinking of this large arch is small in 
comparison with what took place in M. Perronet’s Neuilly Bridge, yet 
I much regret it, as I never have had occasion to state any thing of the 
sort in any other of the numerous bridges described in this volume; 
and I more especially take blame to myself for having suffered an ill- 
judged parsimony to prevail in the foundations of the wing-walls, 
Jeaving them unsupported by piles and platforms,—because if so 
secured, I am convinced that the sinking of the arch would not have 
exceeded three inches.* 


* Mr. Telford was perhaps misled into too much reliance on the superficial foundation 
of the eastern wing-walls of this bridge, by opportunities which had occuried to him of 
seevig the shallow foundation of very ancient massive structures. He used to speak 
of an old castle tower removed under his direction, which had been placed on the surface 
of a meadow, into which it had merely sunk or subsided by pressure about two feet; 
and the admirers of our magnificent specimens of church architecture would shudder 
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The expense of this bridge and its approaches was £.43,500. 9s., 
being less by £.1,500 than the expense of tlie earlier Westgate Bridge, 
of 90 feet span. 


PROPOSED LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM CANAL. 

Having bestowed much pains upon making a perfect map and section 
of an intended canal between London and Birmingham, I deem it 
useful to insert the particulars. 


if they knew how slight in some instances are the foundations of a fabric consolidated 
by its own vast weight. 

Proof may be seen in masonry at least 1,400 years old, that even the Romans, who 
usually far surpassed modern architects in the solidity of their substructions, did some¬ 
times venture too far into the opposite extreme. The quadrangular camp or station of 
Castle-Burgh (near Great Yarmouth) is fortified by walls so deeply founded as to have 
withstood in a great degree the undermining attack of river floods, and of such 
excellent masonry, that part of the defences still remain of their original height. At 
some after period, towers of the same external appearance as the wall, have been added 
as projections from its sides and corners; but these supplementary additions are without 
foundation, being supported by their connection with the wall, into which they are 
fixed by means of tye-stones. Thus the towers are built into the surftice of the wall, 
which must have been displaced for that purpose,—and the consequence has been, that 
in some instances the tower has tom down the wall; in some instances the wall still 
supports the appendant tower; and in one instance (at the S. E. angle) the force of 
weight and workmanship is so nicely balanced, that the tower slopes from the waill, and 
displays to modem eyes the exact nature of the attempted juncture. Another of these, 
towers (on the north side of the camp) lies prostrate, displaying its entire bottom, which, 
having been placed originally on a layer of durable mortar, bears indubitable marks of 
the rough planks on which this tower was built on the surface of the soil. 

But Mr. Telford would have erred in deducing from his instances of perpendicular 
pressure the sufficiency of a wing-wall, which is in the nature of’ a buttress, to assist 
lateral pressure, in this case of a very large and flat arch; or perhaps he thought himself 
in this instance justified in relying on the unyielding resistance of the abutments, which 
are described as being of remarkable solidity and very deep foundations. The repose 
of these wing-walls or of ten times their mass on the meadow surface, mighty be 
unquestionable, but their, lateral resistance was not such as to bear unmoved the pressure 
communicated by the arch through its eastern abutment, and the entire structure is thus 
rendered imperfect. 
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The Act for the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Capal having 
been , passed in 1826, and practical operations commenced, it was 
evident that in a short time a direct communication by water, and by 
one continual descent, would be obtained from Birmingham to Liverpool, 
and also to Manchester; but that, from Birmingham to London, the 
canal communications were either very circuitous, or retarded by many 
locks. Passing by May of Fazely and Coventry to Braunston are 54 
locks, and by the Warwick and Napton Canal, 77 locks, to be descended 
and ascended ; whereas, by a new line proposed by me along the 
summit, between the Trent and Avon valleys, the intercourse might be 
accomplished by passing 20 locks only. 

In 1827 a Bill was brought into Parliament, under the title of “ the 
London and Birmingham Canalbut a considerable land-owner having 
objected to a particular part of the line, as approaching too near 
a family residence, the Bill M'as withdrawn, in order to remove this 
objection. In 1828 another similar Bill was introduced, but at an 
early stage of the business the death of a principal contributor deranged 
the subscription list, and the Bill was again withdrawn. 

In order to render the intercourse perfect, I had proposed that the 
locks and bridges should admit barges-of 14 feet breadth of beam, 
being the same as the Grand Junction Canal, in order that the same 
boat might pass between London and the Staftbrdshire coal and iron 
district. I intended also, in order to accommodate a great trade, that 
thie locks should not be placed singly, but in pairs, and that on each 

side of 'the canal should be a towing-path. 

: n; 

i • 

‘ discussions upon this project having obliged the Oxford Canal 
Company to take into consideration the very crooked and imperfect 
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State of their navigation between Braunston and the place where the 
new canal would join it, they were convinced of the propriety of 
obtaining Parliamentary authority for improvements in this distance, 
which was accordingly done, and practical operations commenced. 
Indeed, upon consideration, they became sensible that the scheme 
1 had proposed was the only means of extricating them from some 
serious difficulties in which they were involved. 


ENGLISH AND BRISTOL CHANNELS SHIP CANAL. 

Having formed a regular plan and section, and assisted in carrying 
a Bill through Parliament for a Ship Canal between the English and 
Bristol Channels, I am induced (although it has not been carried into 
effect) to record the progress made, and state the facts which have 
been ascertained, as they may prove useful, in case public attention 
should hereafter be drawn toward a similar project. 

It is evident that between the great estuary of the Severn, called the 
Bristol Channel, and the sea that washes the southern shore of the king¬ 
dom, is a body of land, comprehending the counties of Devon, CornM'all, 
and a part of Somerset. This south-west portion of England is 150 
miles in extent, and at the town of Bridgwater the isthmus (so to 
speak) is no more than 44 miles in breadth, and thus forms a peninsula 
jutting into the Western Ocean, which at its extremity, denominaterl 
the Land’s-end, is from situation much exposed to storms, which 
render the communication between the south-west part of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, tedious, and not unfrequently dangerous. On 
the northern side of the Bristol Channel (which is from 15 to 35 miles 
in width) lies South Wales, a mountainous tract, with extensive 
valleys abounding with coal and iron, now worked to an unprecedented 
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extent; while the southern part of England, being void of these im¬ 
portant minerals, is supplied either from South Wales or the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland, while South Wales is supplied with 
foreign produce chiefly through the port of London. 

Thus circumstanced, it has long been considered desirable to open 
a navigable communication between the English and Bristol Channels, 
across the before-mentioned isthmus, adjacent to Bridgwater. 

In 1769 Mr. Whitworth, an eminent engineer, surveyed this tract of 
land for a canal of small dimensions, as was usual in that early state of 
inland navigation. The line selected by him proceeded from the river 
Parrot, through the town of Bridgwater, and up the flat meadow to 
Langport; from whence, passing the summit level, it descended to the 
sea-shore at the village of Seaton. This project was condemned, on 
account of its cutting up rich meadows, interfering with mills, and 
incurring the necessity of transhipment of sea-borne cargoes. 

After an interval of forty-four years, in 1811 the scheme was revived, 

and Mr. Rennie made a survey, plan and section of a canal for vessels 

of 120 tons. This canal commenced in the river Parrot at Coombich- 
« 

reach, and following nearly the same line as laid out by Mr. Whitworth, 
was resisted on similar grounds. 

In the year 1822, Mr. James Green, of Exeter, at the instance of 
Lord Rollc and others, made a survey and report, in which it was 
recommended to obtain the desired communication by means of level 
reaches of canal, joined by inclined planes, the canal portions to be 22 
feet- wide at top-water, 12 feet at the bottom, and 5 feet 6 inches deep ; 
but this plan was never seriously pursued. 
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In 1824, a renewed spirit of speculation being prevalent, the project 
of a ship canal was revived, a company was formed in London, and 
I was employed to re-survey the line, to point out any improvements 
that might occur to me upon Mr. Rennie's plan, and to provide a canal 
for vessels of 200 tons. To accomplish this object, I intended the locks 
to be 125 feet long, 30 feet wide, each to rise 8 feet. The canal was 
designed to be 95 feet wide at top-water, and 15 feet deep. The total 
distance between the northern and southern coast is 44 miles 5 furlongs, 
and the height of summit-level above high-water, 231 feet. On the 
coast of the English Channel, instead of Seaton, I proposed a harbour 
at Beer-Cove, formed by protecting piers; from whence, after passing 
immediately above Seaton village, and ascending along the western 
side of the valley, I extended the summit-level from 2i to 121 miles 
in length; and on the northern coast, instead of terminating in the 
river Parrot at Coombich-reach, I carried the canal to the sea-shore at 
Stolford, and there placed protecting piers and lloating-tlocks. Tlie 
supplies of water were, in all cases, furnished on the summit-level by one 
navigable feeder from the river Axe, on the eastern side, and another from 
the Yarty, on the western side. The estimated cost of this canal, and of 
the two Sea entrances, was no less than 1,712,844. [Appendix (Q.)] 

As a civil engineer, I considered my duties only to extend to the 

practicability and expense of the canal and harbours; in what regarded 

nautical matters, I relied on Captain George Nicholls,* who, having 

long commanded a ship in the East India Company's service, had 

acquired great experience in his profession, and from his able reports, 

and the annexed Table, taken from documents laid before Parliament, 

. __ 

Mr. Nicholla is now one of “ The Poor Law Commissioners; ” an appointment 
which, in its circumstances, has diifused a general expectation of the efficiency of that 
Board.—^T. T. August 1834. 
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it appears that the intercourse around the Land’s-end is very great; 
and that the saving of time, expense and risk, if a ship canal were 
made across the isthmus in the direction laid down by me, would be of 
essential advantage to the public, and might probably produce an ample 
return to the subscribers. 


TABLE. 

Number of Vessels which passed the Lanu’s-end in 1823 . 

[From a Parliamentary Return.] 



BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

From the West Coast of England to S. and! 
E. Coasts ----- -j 

2,833 

1 

1 

236,876 



From S. and £. Coasts of England to the'l 
W. Coasts ----- -j 

2,255 

1 

173,797 



From Ireland to the S. and E. Coasts of Eng-I 
land. f 

1,103 

99,299 

1 


From the S. and E. Coasts of England tol^l 
Ireland ------ -J 

419 

43,974 

1 

1 

From the W. Coasts of England to Foreign"! 
Ports - - - - - - -J 

To the W. Coasts of England from Foreign") 
Ports ------ -J 

746 

86,627 

685 

105,690 

726 

92,393 

608 

86,111 

From Ireland to Foreign Ports - - - 

93 

8,112 

219 

37,403 

From Foreign Ports to Ireland - - - 

291 

1 

29,118 

265 

32,030 

1 

ft 

8,465 

769,196 

1,777 

261,234 

• 

Average Tonnage, 
91 Tons. 

Average Tonnage, 
147 Tons. 


After due deliberation, the Committee of management resolved to 
proceed; and having brought a Bill into Parliament accordingly, an 
Act was obtained in the 6th of Geo. IV. Session 1825. But at this 
tin^ the. depression consequent on the excessive spirit of speculation 
supervened, and this enterprise, as well as many others, was arrested in 
its progress from the same cause, and has not since been revived. 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The supply of the metropolis of the British empire with pure water 
being an object of the first importance, I consider it a duty towards the 
public to record the means of improvement which have been in pre¬ 
paration during several years in which I was employed in investigating 
this subject. 

The extension of gas-works and other establishments which discharge 
nauseous or deleterious substances into the river Thames, the change 
which has taken place in the habits of the people, Involving an enormous 
increase of consumption of water, and the imprudent conduct of the 
rival water-work companies which supply the metropolis, gave some 
colour to the exaggerated statements of artful and mischievous persons, 
who were eager to promote contention, and inflame the passions of the 
inhabitants,—which were raised to such a height regarding the supply 
of water, that Government found it advisable to appoint a Commission, 
in which I had the honour to be named with Dr. P. M. Roget, and 
William Thomas Brande, Esq., for investigation of the subject; and the 
Commissioners, after having bestowed much labour in the examination 
of evidence, made a Report, which is inserted in the Appendix (R*. 1.) 

This report by no means satisfied the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
so that I was afterw^ards employed by the Treasury (on the suggestion 
of Sir Francis Burdett) to investigate the practicable sources of pure 
water, and the levels by which it might be brought to the metropolis, 
on both sides of the river Thames. This investigation proved tedious 
and expensive, but, the result was so far satisfactory as to prove 'the 
possibility of obtaining an ample supply of excellent water, though at 
very great expense, from the north and also from the south side of the 


N N 
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metropolis. [Appendix (R. 2.)] I ought to add, that this project, 
although not likely to be realized, has stimulated the exertions of some 
of the water companies in such manner that the eastern portion of the 
metropolis is now supplied with pure water from the river Lea; and 
that the managers of the Chelsea Water-works, [Appendix (R. 3.)] 
peculiarly obnoxious to popular clamour (from their source of supply 
being solely the river Thames) have succeeded in establishing a HI- . 
tration on so large a scale, and so effectual, that the inhabitants of 
Westminster no longer have recourse for pure water to their wells and 
public pumps, the supply from the river Thames by the Chelsea Water¬ 
works being preferred for all purposes. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Thus ends the Narrative of Mr. Telford, as left by him at his death; 
and it is uncertain whether, had his life been prolonged, he would 
have added to it any particulars of the only work which he afterwards 
commenced, under circumstances which scarcely permitted him to 
plead his wish for retirement from active life. 

The harbour of Dover became more and more important in propor¬ 
tion as intercourse with the Continent increased, after the Peace of 
1815; and the occasional obstruction of the harbour-mouth by a tern- 
porary accretion of shingle from the westward waiS felt as a national 
inconvenience which ought not to be tolerated, if remedy could be 
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found in the advanced state of civil engineering, to which no man had 
contributed more largely than Mr. Telford. Add to this, that the 
Duke of Wellington, after retiring from the helm of the state, continued 
to hold the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and, with his 
characteristic energy, determined on a further effort to insure access at 
all times to the interior of Dover Harbour. The winter of 1833-4 had 
produced an unusual obstruction during several weeks, and towards the 
end of January 1834, the Duke desired Mr. Telford to visit Dover, and, 
after obtaining all the local information which could be imparted by 
the resident engineer, the harbour-master and pilots, to give\is opinion 
as to the most advisable mode of proceeding. 

Applicable to the purpose of clearing the harbour-mouth, exists about 
twenty acres of back-water, retained by shutting at high water a navi¬ 
gable sluice, by which shipping are admitted to the inner basin. In 
the wall of separation between the outer and this inner harbour are 
placed other large sluices, always opened at the most efficacious time of 
ebb-tide; but the torrent of water thus produced, however powerful at 
its exit from these sluices, was weakened to that of a river stream in 
a passage of five hundred yards to the harbour-mouth, where only it 
could act on the bar of shingle advantageously. This error became 
known gradually; and Mr. Telford found that part of the back-water 
was already carried by an iron pipe behind the harbour wall to a small 
reservoir at the south side of the harbour entrance, and discharged by 
three culverts directly upon the bar of shingle, with a tendency to push ‘ 
it into deep water, and thus to clear the entrance of the harbour. Mr, 
Telford, therefore, recommended a decisive increase of this beneficial 

influence, and forthwith made a report to that effect: it is printed in 

• • % 

the Appendix (S.),* as well as a succinct statement, which Mr, Walker 
(who was desired -by the Duke of Wellington to take charge of Dover 

N N 2 
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harbour at Mr. Telfoid's death) has been so good as to communicate ; 
whence it appears, although the task has been more difficult than was 
anticipated, that Mr. Telford’s plan is likely to be finally crowned 
with success. 


• 'The termination of Mr. Telford’s life now approached: personally 
he was of athletic mold, and, until the age of seventy, had never 
suffered any serious illness. At that time, in the year 1827, he was 
afflicted by a severe and painful disorder, at Cambridge; and, though 
he recovered health after a considerable interval, his nearest friends 
observed with regret that much of his former energy had disappeared, 
and he became liable to bilious derangements of dangerous character. 
These became constitutional, and recurred in the spring and autumn of 
1832 and of 1833; again in the spring of 1834; and on the 23d August 
1834, commenced the attack which, after affording delusive expect¬ 
ations of his recovery, terminated fatally on the 2d September of 
that year. 


No man was further removed from vanity or ostentation than Mr. 
Telford, and he intended to be buried in the parish church of St. Mar¬ 
garet, Westminster; but the feelings of the living, rather than of the 

dead,'are to be consulted on such occasions; and the institution of Civil 

« 

Engineers, who justly deemed him their benefactor and chief ornament, 
urged successfully upon his executors the propriety of interring him in 
Westminster Abbey; and the most eminent of that body (Mr. Walker 
especially, who succeeded to the presidency), together with Mr. Telford's 
particular friend. Sir Henry Parnell, M.P., attended the funeral, walking 
from^ the near residence of the deceased in Abingdon-street. The exact 
place of interment, near the middle of the nave, is marked on the pave¬ 
ment with the name of Telford, and the date of 1834. 



INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. m 

The intimate connection of Mr. Telford with the institution of Civil 
Engineers is a material feature in his biography, but such a one as his 
dislike of personal intrusion on his readers did not permit him to record 
in his own narrative. In the beginning of the year 1818, a small 
society was formed, consisting partly of young men (now of mature 
age), who had been educated to civil engineering by Mr. Telford, 
partly of mechanicians (a closely-connected branch of art), and of a few 
other lovers and mutual imparters of useful knowledge. Those mem¬ 
bers of the society who personally knew in Mr. Telford his readiness of 
access, and his delight in unreserved interchange of rational conversation, 
proposed to the society, in the beginning of 1820, to invite Mr. Telford 
to patronize their institution by taking on himself the oihce of Pre¬ 
sident. Till that time, the existence of the society was unknown to 
him; but he did not the less perceive in it much promise of public 
benefit, and entered upon his new office on the 21st March 1820. 
[Appendix (T.)] About this time Mr. Telford had begun to withdraw 
himself from undertaking professional engagements in addition to those 
in progress; henceforth he might be called a regular inhabitant of the 
metropolis, and so sedulous was his attention to the society over which he 
presided, that no other member attended the weekly meetings with so 
much regularity as himself; no member furnished so many appropriate 

books and documents to the small collection, which could scarcely then 

% 

be dignified with the name of a Library of Reference^ but which he justly 
deemed one of the essentials of the institution, and augmented it by his 
last Will with many valuable books, and a vast collection of documents,* 
which from time to time had been subservient to his professional labours. 

The last words of Mr. Telford^s inaugural address contain a sentiment 

» * N 

of more importance than is usually attached to it—“ That talents and 
“ respectability are preferable to numbers; and that, from too easy 
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“ and pronuscuous admission, unavoidable and not unfrequently in- 
“ curable inconveniences perplex many societies.^' In fact, when the 
meetings of any public society cease to be the scene of animated con¬ 
versation on the subjects of its association, it becomes a formal catalogue, 
in which members inscribe their names, usefully perhaps for their 
advancement in life, but without lively hope of improvement in any 
particular branch of knowledge. Widely different from this was the 
institution of Civil Elngineers, especially when it was consolidated by 
Mr. Telford’s acceptance of the presidency. He immediately established 
the practice of recording in a summary manner minutes of their conver¬ 
sations, which did not fail to excite in the members attention to every 
object, in refutation or support, which otherwise might pass unnoticed. 
Other societies may have adopted the same practice for the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge; but probably it is peculiar to the institution of 
Civil Engineers that such practice has continued from the acceptance 
of the presidency by Mr. Telford to the present time, and with such 
growing conviction of its utility, that these Minutes of Conversations 
are now printed annually, for the use especially of those members who 
are precluded by distance or professional engagements from frequent 
appearance at the weekly meetings. 

In'the year 1828 , Mr. Telford exerted himself strenuously in ob¬ 
taining a Royal Charter of incorporation for the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; after which they removed from their former apartments in 
Buckingham-street to the neighbourhood of Bridge-street, Westminster, 
and they have now again outgrown their residence, which is to be trans¬ 
ferred to Great George-street; the vicinity of Parhament being almost 
es^ntial to civil engineers for watching the progress of that peculiar but 
very important branch of legislation, afterwards carried. into effect by 
them wd by the auxiliary arts and manufactures, to which they impart 
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a akilful activity. Mr. Telford's rule of sdection has not been violated; 
yet such has been the real advancement of the profession, that the 
society had increased to 200 members at the time of his death. 

A collection of biographical facts of minor importance, and the 
marked traits of character which distinguished the late Mr. Telford, 
cannot be out of place in this Supplement, whether arising from dili¬ 
gent inquiry, or from an intimacy of thirty years' duration. 

Thomas Telford was bom in the parish of Westerkirk, in the county 

of Dumfries, on the 9th of August 1757> and died at his house, in 

Abingdon-street, Westminster, on the 2d of September 1834, being, 

therefore, rather more than 77 years of age at the time of his decease. 

His mother’s name was Janet Jackson, and her care of his infancy and 

growing years was of the more importance, as his father died before the 

end of the year 1757, leaving his son Thomas an orphan. The mother 

survived till the year 1794. She always enjoyed the dutiful regards of 

# 

her only son, who is said to have written all his letters addressed to her 
in printed characters, that she might read them herself without assist¬ 
ance. Telford’s father was a shepherd in the pastoral district which 
divides the counties of Dumfries and Roxburgh, and the orphan re¬ 
ceived the mdiments of education at the Westerkirk parish school, in the 
summer season assisting his uncle as a shepherd boy. In this occupation 
bodily labour is not required; and young Telford, being furnished 
with, a few books by his village friends, applied his acquired power of 
reading to very good purpose; indeed, it became a habit which always 
recurred when he was not otherwise too closely occupied in his pro¬ 
fession ; and it must not be forgotten in the history of his life, that 
he collected with diligence, and digested into elaborate treatises, for 
insertion in the Eklinburgh Encyclopaedia (in which he was a share- 
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holder), all that is known of Architecture, Bridge-building and Canal- 
making; and has thus presented to the public, in a regular form, 
his knowledge of theory, as sustained or corrected by his own ex¬ 
tensive practice, recorded in this volume. 

It might have excited a smile in many of his friends, and probably 
Telford himself thought so, as he never hinted at the fact,—that the 
earliest distinction he acquired in life was as a Poet!—nor does he seem 
altogether to have abjured the Muses even at nearly thirty years of age, 
when he reprinted at Shrewsbury a poem, descriptive of the early 
scenes of his life, entitled “ Eskdale," which finds a place in the 
Appendix (U.) 

• ^ 

His destination in life after boyhood was to become a stone¬ 
mason, as is suiTicicntly detailed in his own narrative, until he settled 
at Shrewsbury under the patronage of Sir William (Johnstone) 
Pulteney; a man of singular habits of life, approaching to penury, 
although he possessed a princely income. Yet was he not ungenerous 
or insensible towards merit, and his acuteness of mind at that early 
date penetrated into the principle which is now developed and adopted, 
of not transferring the property of others to a parish pauper, unless his 
absolute destitution is estabUshed by an unerring test. 

Telford in his youth is known to have been tinctured with the then 
fashionable doctrines of Democracy, while the strong mind of his 
patron derided and detested the flimsy tissue, as might be expected 
from his penetration and experience. A dangerous rupture was once 
to ensue, when Telford rather, improperly transmitted some of 
the political trash of the day under his patron's frank ; but the latter 
pardoned him, after due animadversion. 




CHARACTER OF DEMOCRACY. 




In looking back to tbe beginning of the French Revolution, when 
Democratic opinions were almost universal among educated youth,—^the 
source of an error, soon after eradicated by the horrors of the guillotine, 
is not unworthy of investigation. Custom, and perhaps good taste, has 
ordained that education shall mainly consist in acquiring a knowledge 
of the learned languages, and studying the classic authors of antiquity, 
who from their position uniformly favour republican principles as 
opposed to monarchy. 

The Greeks despised and abjured the servile ceremonial of the Persian 
Court, preferring to it the incessant turbulence of their own democra¬ 
cies ; and the Romans held in a kind of superstitious abhorrence the 
title of King, even after they had bowed their necks with complacency 
to despotic power, under the military title of Emperor. These popular 
fallacies of antiquity had not been detected and exposed, while they 
seemed to produce no bad effect, and the surface of ancient history 
had not then been penetrated by inquirers, who investigated the state 
of human society concealed under it. When ancient republics be¬ 
came sufficiently established to ensure the safe custody of the captive 
by walls and fetters, slavery came into use instead of indiscriminate 
slaughter of the vanquished enemy; and slaves, predial or domestic, 
soon constituted the majority of mankind. Thus the high-spirited 
patriots of antiquity, whom we assume as models of noble conduct^ 
were all slave-holders, nationally or individually, and their patriotism, 
when closely examined, is found to be little else than an effort to 
obtain similar command over their equals by violence or treachery. 
So incessant were those attempts, that it is incidentally said, in the time 
of Alexander the Great, after he had humbled and pacified the Greek 
republics, that he restored to their homes 10,000 political exiles; many 
of whom, no doubt, had been whetting the dagger by which they hoped 
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to be restored to his native city, supported by domestic faction or 
md. Such were tlie strenuous patriots of classic Greece, such 
the hideous state of society infested by their cruelty and violence. 
Yet such was the mighty influence of education, that at the commence¬ 
ment of the French Revolution, resistance against any settled govern¬ 
ment was deemed laudable, because, forsooth, government did not form 
an exception to all other human arrangements, by having attained to 
absolute perfection; and the experiment of bestowing power without 
responsibility (the essence of all democracies), aggravated by its limited 
tenure, was tried in civilized France with a result which suffered by 
comparison with the atrocity of ancient proscriptions, and dispelled the 
illusion of the ardent spirits of the age. 

Till these scenes had passed before his eyes, Telford was more than 
usually liable to classic influence, from the imperfect range of his 
reading, which seems to have been much confined to Plutarch and 
Rollin: the first tainted with the besetting sin of biographers, in 
favourable display of the motives and actions of each successive hero, 
even to self-contradiction, when a rival is afterwards to be introduced;— 
Rollin, an agreeable historian, doubly recommended to the favourable 
attention of Telford by also treating of the Arts and Sciences of 
antiquity; in which dissertations our then aspirant in architecture 
first beheld (in Rollin’s plates) the graceful forms of Grecian 
temples, and read of the surprising excellence of their sculptors:—And 
how could he permit himself to believe that the countrymen of Pericles 
and of Phidias were not equally perfect in their political institutions ? 
But after the horrors of the French Revolution, Telford silently 
abandoned politics to the care of those active citizens who spend their 
time in discussing what they rarely understand; and during the 
remainder of his life he never conversed on political topics, uniformly 
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endeavouring to change the subject of any conversation which had 
that tendency. In this kind of silent evasion from forn^r error, we 
know, and some of us perhaps feel, that he was far from being singular. 

Telford loved his profession, and was so energetic in any task before 
him, that all other motives became subordinate to it. He formed no 
matrimonial connection, and lived as a soldier, always in active service, 
without fixed habitation, until he had reached that age which our fore- 
fathers deemed the usual close of human life. Thus the acquisition and 
accumulation of property had always been a secondary consideration 
with him; he was even ingenious in discovering arguments why in 
certain cases he might act without reward*; and he was slow in 
increasing his rate of charge in proportion as his reputation and expe¬ 
rience authorized such increase, which was always forced upon him as 
matter of necessity,—that is, of justice,—as regulating, in a considerable 
degree, the fair remuneration of his brethren in the same profession. 

After his mother^s death, Telford had few family connections to 
provide for; and although he was ready to help these, when occasionally 
in want of pecuniary assistance, yet he did not divide his property 
amongst them, having from experience formed a strong opinion against 
the removal of any man from his station in life. In the distribution of. 
his professional patronage, as of his property, he had no temptation to 


* Frequent instances occur in Telford’s accounts, of his declining to receive payment 
for labour, and even expense, bestowed on abortive or unsuccessful speculations;—and 
when he was employed by Government in the improvement of the Highlands, he per¬ 
suaded himself that he ought to promote a similar object of the British Fisheries Society, 
for whom he regularly acted in his profession, rejecting proffered remuneration. But the 
British Fisheries Society did not suffer themselves to be entirely outdone in liberality^|ind 
shortly before his death, they forced upon him a very handsome gift of plate, which, 
being inscribed with expressions of their thankfulness and gratitude towards him, he 
could not possibly refuse to aticept. 
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swerve from the strict path of justice, so that a large proportion of the 

legatees naiyed in his will are persons educated under his own eye in strict 

propriety of conduct, as well as in professional attainments. Telford's 

position both in public and in private life rendered him independent of 

favour or patronage; and he enjoyed the rare privilege of being his 

own master in the exercise of perfect impartiality, and of an undeviating 

adherence to what is abstractedly just and proper; his liberality was 

extended to all applicants who were recommended to him by merit, 

0 * 

and indeed to many who could plead little more than their own impru¬ 
dence ; and these last received with his bounty that sort of kindly 
reprehension and advice most likely to be effectual when so administered. 
[Appendix (V.) ] 

The character of Telford, moral and social, might be over-rated, 
were not the above peculiarity of his situation taken into account; but 
man is a creature of position and circumstances, so that in the study of 
history, to appreciate character, without regard to the prevalent scale of 
morality by which a great man is surrounded, is indeed but a sorry 
fallacy, which refuses to take into account the practical law of human 
actions,—the degree of integrity or disinterestedness which is measured 
by the mutual conduct of contemporaries. The Duke of Wellington in 
.our own age, and the Duke of Marlborough a century since, form perhaps 
the most perfect parallel which history has recorded ; of equal sagacity 
and decision in the field of battle and in the councils of nations; equal in 
glory, and in resisting the ambition of France when she sought to attain 
domination over the rest of the family of European nations:—^yet without 
scrutinizing too closely the frailties of a hero,—Who is not sensible 
tha4> the. slightest symptom of the faithless intrigues of Marlborough, 
or of his notorious rapacity, would now thrust Wellington, with all 
his greatness, out of the pale of English society 1 —And if we go back to 
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the age of the Tudors, the most upright statesm^was not perhaps abetter 
man than the least sqrupulous. statesman in the age of Marlborough. 
At an earlier date we perceive that injustice and violence were necessary 
for the self-preservation of the powerful baron; and the commencement 
of all European history tells of the mutual slaughter of barbarous tribes, 
till we are surprised that the race of man was not extinguished, and 
the earth left to the dominion of the less noxious animals of the forest. 

But the most distinguishing trait of Telford’s character was, that 
facility of benevolence which made him accessible to all, especially to 
foreigners, who resorted to him for information or advice; and this, 
added to his connection with the Gotha Canal in Sweden, exalted his 
fame abroad as the first civil engineer in Europe, several years before he 
was acknowledged at home to hold that station. The Russian govern¬ 
ment consulted him frequently on various schemes of canal navigation 
and other improvements, and the younger WorontzofF, who might be 
said to have been educated in England, was familiarly received by 
Telford on all occasions; and no doubt the Russian improvements on 
the coasts of the Black Sea (over which that nobleman now presides) 
profit by his English recollections. The Emperor of Russia was not 
inattentive to the unpurchased services of Telford, and sent him a bril¬ 
liant diamond ring, with an appropriate inscription. [Appendix (W.)] 
It has already been said, that Telford was honoured by a Swedish order 
of knighthood; at home he became Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in the year 1803; of London, in 1827. M. Dupin obtained 
from Telford, and acknowledges in fit terms, the unreserved communi¬ 
cation of all English improvements in civil engineering; and foreigners, 
distinguished by science and literature, who thenceforth visited England, 
resorted regularly to’Mr. Telford,—Russians, Swedes, Germans, French 
and Italians. The magnanimity of communication without reserve, he 
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thought befitted the character of England as well as his own ; and 
he imparted as much knowledge on all occasions as he deemed the 
applicant was capable of receiving with advantage. 

In the more familiar intercourse of life, Telford was equally amiable; 
and nothing could be more delightful, in accompanying his professional 
journeys, than to find him received at every inn which he had previously 
frequented as a family guest, uniformly welcomed by the master, the 
mistress and the upper servants of the household. In conclusion of the 
subject of Mr. Telford’s character, it is essential to insert a copy of his 
last Will [Appendix (X.)]; and what cannot but be felt as of much 
practical value to civil engineers, the contents of a small pocket-book, 
which he always carried with him for reference to numbers and compu¬ 
lations not so well retained in the unassisted memory. [Appendix (Y. 1.)] 
To this are now added tables of Money and of Measures, useful especially 
to foreigners, and which will not be deemed unappropriate in a volume 
which records the expense and the dimensions of many striking monu¬ 
ments of national improvement. To these tables are added a few 
general observations on Weights and Measures, and arithmetical Nota¬ 
tion, corrective of popular error, or opening views of practical utility. 
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Appendix (A.) 


DESCRIPTION of Rohan Baths discovered, in the year 1788, at Wroxeteb, the 
ancient Uriconium or Viriconium, Inclosed in a letter from the Rev. Mr. Leighton, 
of Shrewsbury, to Mr. Gough. 

IN the month of June 1788, one Clayton, a farmer, at Wroxeter, having occasion for 
some stone to rebuild a smith's shop lately burnt down, and knowing by the dryness of 
the ground that there were ruins at no great depth beneath the surface of a field near his 
house, began to dig, and soon came to the floor marked I, and the small bath K, in the 
annexed plan. Application was made to William Pulteney, Esq., the proprietor of the 
soil, for leave to open the ground farther, which was readily granted. Coins both of 
the Upper and Lower Empire, bones of animals (some of which were burnt), fragments 
of earthen vessels of various sizes, shapes and manufactures, some of them black, and 
resembling Mr. Wedgewood's imitation of the Etruscan vase, and (as Mr. Telford the 
architect, informed me) pieces of glass, were found in various places; and the whole 
ground was full of charred substances in different strata, with layers of earth between 
them, which seems to indicate that the place has suffered more than one conflagration. 
I procured a ground-plan and sections of the whole building, as far as it is discovered] 
from Mr. Telford, a very able architect, who at present superintends several public and 
private works in this town. To these I shall add nothing more than explanations of the 
letters of reference in the plan, as I conceive that a general idea of tlie uses of the dif¬ 
ferent apartments may be formed by comparing Mr. Telford's with the plate of the baths 
at Baden Weiler, and the learned and admirable explanation of it in the Appendix to 
Governor Pownal's Notices, &c,, concerning the Roman Province in Gaul. 

The admeasurement and levels having been taken by myself, 1 can answer for their 
truth and accuracy. My description of the ruins I hope will be found intelligible. 

Refebences to Sectional Diagram; and also to Mr. Telford’s Isometrical View, 

where applicable to it. 

The sections are taken where the fines are drawn plain: viz. two from South to North, 
and two from West to East. 

Where there is only one denomination of figures in the plan or section, it means inches; 
where there are two, they mean English feet and inches. 
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I. The floor first discovered. (A. in Mr. Telford's Ftcw.] It is paved with tiles 
sixteen inches long, twelve inches wide, and an inch and a half thick. The tiles lie on 
a bed of mortar one foot thick, under which are rubble stones to a considerable depth. 

K. [B in Mr. TelfortTs fiewJl A bath, capable of holding four persons, supposing 
them to sit on the steps or seats along the south side. Through the north side is a hole 
near the bottom marked a in the section, at the distance of two feet six inches from the 
west end. The bottom is paved with tiles, and the sides and seats plastered with mortar, 
consisting of three layers or coats: the first, or that next the stones, is formed of lime, 
and bruised or pounded brick without sand; the third of the same, but a greater propor¬ 
tion of lime, and a little sand; this is very smooth on the surface, and very hard. 

L L [C C in Mr, Telford's View] seem to have been hypocausta, having the foun¬ 
dations of pillars, as marked in the plan. Each lower tile is one foot square, and upon 
them are others eight inches square ; they stand upon a floor of mortar, which in some 
places is depressed (see the section on the line A B) as if forced down by some great 
weight. The pillars stand at two feet distance from each other, from centre to centre, 
and are disposed in the same regular manner under the walls of these apartments. The 
tiles expressed in the plan by dotted lines were not in their places; but, as they were 
found thrown in other parts of the same hypocausta, it is presumed, from the regularity of 
the rest, that they originally stood where they are drawn. 

About W, immediately under the foundation of the wall, were found several pieces 
of painted stucco, some of which were in stripes of crimson on a yellow ground, some 
in a decussated chequer of the same colours, others plain red, and others plain blue. 
There was found in this place a tile two feet square, pierced with many holes, which 
holes were wide at the lower side, and ended almost in a point at the upper side. 

M [D in Mr. Telford's View] is a large floor, formed of a thin layer of mortar, upon 
a thick one of pounded bricks. 

N N [E E Mr, Telford's View] appear like single baths. The only objection to this 
supposition is, that the walls which form them are very irregular within. 

O 1. O 2. [ F G in Mr. Telford's View] are tesselated floors made of pieces of brick, 
one inch and a quarter square, not disposed in any fancied form, but in a simple chequer: 
the tessel% are all red. O 1. is on a level with the paved floor 1. O 2. is nine inches 
above that level. 

P [L H in Mr. Telford!s View.] A large tesselated floor, made of tesselm of the same 
size and colour, and disposed in the same manner as those of O 1. O 2. This is on the 
western side of the wall which bounds the other apartments. It is on the same level with 
the floor 1, but much crushed down. 

Q [I in Mr. Telford's View.] A large hypocausturo. Its floor is of mortar, upon rubble- 
stonbs, very hard, and lying four feet three inches below the level of I. The pillars are 
not uniform in their shape, size or disposition: some rows consisted of six, some of seven 
pillars: some pillars were much shorter than others, and the deficiency was made up by 
tiles or stones laid upon them: some were apparently the fragments of large columns of 
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a kind of granite, one foot six inches, and one foot two inches in diameter; others were 
of a red free*stone, ten inches in diameter; the four small square pillars at X [K in 
Mr. TelfartTs View] were formed of tiles laid one upon another; in the openings y y ashes 
were found. * 

R [L M in Mr. Telford's View,] A small bath in one corner of the hypocaustum, 
with one seat or step on two of its sides; the whole of the inside is well plastered with the 
same sort of mortar as the bath K. This bath stands upon pillars of tiles, one foot square; 
the intervals between them are from four to seven inches wide, and one foot seven inches 
high. These pillars stand on the level of the floor of the hypocaustum. From this bath, 
in the direction R S [L M in Mr. Telford's View], there was found a piece of leaden pipe, 
not soldered, but hammered together, and the seam or puncture secured by a kind of 
mortar; and there appears a kind of channel or groove cut in large stones, which falls 
three inches in 12 feet. But for this circumstance of the pipe, 1 should conjecture R to 
have been a steam or vapour bath, rather than a water bath, because the eastern side has 
no wall; but flues or tunnels were found sticking in a perpendicular position, which 
exactly filled the interval marked (||) between the bath R, and the wall dividing the apart¬ 
ments I and Q. These flues were of tile, with lateral apertures. I forbear to describe 
them, because it is already done in T. Lyster’s account of the hypocaustum formerly 
found at Wroxeter, in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 306, page 2226, of which 
hypocaustum there is a good small model in wood in the library of the schools in this 
town. Fragments of such flues were found in various parts of the ruin. The bath R 
seems to have wanted the southern as well as the eastern wall; and both those sides might 
probably be occupied by flues. 

T is a place four feet deep below the level of the floor I. It has a paved bottom, and 
is formed by large granite stones on the southern and eastern sides; on the north by a 
large thin red stone set on edge. To the cast of this place there appears to be another 
wall running north and south. 

Z Z Z [N N N itt Mr, Telfords View] are intervals between the walls, of the different 
breadths marked in the plan, intended probably for the purpose of conveying heat by 
flues to the different apartments, and some possibly for carrying off the water. 

• 

The river Severn lies to the west of these ruins, about a quarter of a mile distant. The 
ground declines from the ruins toward the south. The nearest spring is, I understand, 
200 or 300 yards to the north-east, in a situation something higher than these baths. 

There is no hot or warm spring in the neighbourhood. 


It should be understood by the reader of the above description, that Mr. Telford’s 
Isometrical View represents at once both plan and elevation, by what is commonly 
called a birds eye view; which, notwithstanding its eminent facility and .fidelity; of 
representation (well undei;stood in the middle of the last century), is now much fallen 
into disuse. 
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SURVEY and Report of the Coasts and Central Highlands of Scotland; 
made by the Command of the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, in the Autumn of 1802; by Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer, 
Edinburgh, p.r.s. 

My Lords, 

In reporting upon the survey I made in Scotland, in obedience to the instructions 
I had the honour of receiving from your Lordships, dated the 1st of July 1802,1 find the 
business may be most conveniently arranged under the following heads: 

I.—^What regards rendering the intercourse of the country more perfect, by means 
of bridges and roads. 

11.—Ascertaining various circumstances relative to the Caledonian Canal, especially 
with regard to the supplies of water on the summit level, and the best 
communications from this canal to the fishing locks at the back of the 
Isle of Skye. 

ni.^-The means of promoting the fisheries on the east and west coasts. 

IV.—The causes of emigration, and the means of preventing it. 

V.—Improving the means of intercourse between Great Britain and the northern 
parts of Ireland, particularly as to the bridges and roads between Carlisle 
and Port Patrick, and also the harbour of Port Patrick. 

Under each of those heads are comprehended subjects highly deserving the attention 
of Government; the more they are investigated, the more important they will appear, 
and the public will become more fully convinced, that the general interests of the British 
Empire arc extensively connected with the several improvements which are mentioned in 
your Lordships’ instructions. 


OF BRIDGES AND ROADS. 

The obstacles which at present obstruct the communications in the north of Scotland 
are numerous and well known, not only to the inhabitants, but to every person who has 
travelled through, or even inquired into the state of the country. 

Previous to the year 1742, the roads were merely the tracks of black cattle and horses, 
intersected by numerous rapid streams, which, being frequently swoln into torrents by 
heavy rains, rendered them dangerous or impassable. The military roads, which were 
forced ab6ut this time, having been laid out with other views than promoting commerce 
and industry, are generally in such directions, and so inconveniently steep, as to be 
nearly unfit for the purposes of civil life; and in those parts where they are tolerably 
accessible, or where roads have since been formed by the inhabitants, the use of them 
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is very much circumscribed from the want of bridges over some of the principal 
rivers. 

ITie general connections of the county may be stated as leading from Edinburgh to 
the north and north-west counties^ by means of one road through the Highlands, and by 
another along the east coast and south shore of the Murray Firth to the town of Inverness, 
and from thence through Beanley and Dingwall, to Tain in Hoss-shire. From Glasgow 
and Greenock, the communications by land are through Argyleshire, to the western parts 
of Inverness and Ross-shire, and to the shores opposite the whole of the Hebrides. 
There is an important communication from Inverness westward, across the country to 
Fort Augustus and Fort William, and from Fort Augustus there are just the vestiges 
remaining of what was once a military road to Bemera, opposite the back of the Isle 
of Skye. 

In considering these lines of* roads, it appears most regular to begin on the borders of 
the improved country, and near to the seats of commerce and industry. In proceeding 
from Edinburgh northwards, by the east coast and Murray Firth to Inverness, or through 
the central Highlands to the same place, and from thence to Tain on the Dornoch Firth 
in Ross-shirc, we hnd the communications intercepted, and learn that accidents frequently 
happen from the want of a bridge over the river Tay at Dunkeld in Perthshire, another 
over the river Spey at Fochabers in Banffshire, a third over the river Beanley in Inver- 
ncsshire, and a fourth over the river Conon near Dingwall, in Ross-shirc. These rivers 
are large, and at present are all crossed by means of ferry boats. 

River Tay. 

At Dimkeld the river Tay is deep and broad, and there is reason to expect the founda¬ 
tions will be expensive, the bed of the river at and for a great distance above and below 
the town being composed of alluvial earth and gravel. The best situation for a bridge 
is a little way above the lower ferry; at this place there is a strait reach of the river, and 
in winter the ice is broke by passing over a ford nearly opposite the mouth of the river 
Bran. This situation will also connect with the improved lines of road which are proposed 
to be made on each side of the river. It is probable that a flat rubble-stone will be got 
near the slate quarries, which are within a short distance of the place. Freestone of 
a durable quality is to be had near Dundee; it may be brought by water-carriage to 
Perth, and from thence by land to Dunkeld. 

« 

Under all these circumstances the expense would be considerable, and taking into 
account the uncertainty of the foundations, the amount cannot be stated at less than 
£.15,000. 

The two ferries which are now at Dunkeld belong to his Grace the Duke of Athol; 
he has authorized me to state, that if Government will defray one-half the expense of 
a bridge, he will advance the other half; that he will give up his interest in the ferries, 
if in lieu thereof a reasonable toll be put upon the bridge, in order to liquidate the capital 

p p 2 
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advanced by the Duke, after this has been accomplished, with a small surplus to answer 
the repairs; the bridge ever after to remain free of toll. 

This seems a very reasonable and just mode of defraying the expense; the safety and 
accommodation would be so great, that no person travelling that road could object 
paying the same toll fur a safe and convenient bridge, which at present is paid for 
a dangerous and inconvenient ferry boat, especially when there will be a certain prospect 
of having a bridge free of toll in a few years. 

This bridge is of the first importance to the central Highlands; it would accommodate 
a great district of that country, and at the same time facilitate the communication with 
the North Highlands. 

Riveh Spey. 

The river Spey is also rapid and deep, being the drain of a great extent of mountainous 
country, where there is much rain. It is of course a very dangerous ferry. This ferry 
is on the great coast road eastward from Inverness and Fort George, through the towns 
and cultivated country in Murray and Banff shires, from whence it passes through 
Frazerburgh and Peterhead to Aberdeen. 

Another branch of road also strikes off Fochabers on the Spey, and passes by Huntley 
and Inverary to Aberdeen. 

The necessity of having a bridge over the Spey at this place became so urgent, that 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon began a subscription in the adjacent country, in order to 
raise a part of the money necessary to defray the expense of a bridge; his Grace set 
a liberal example, and it has been followed by most of the gentlemen in that part of the 
country. In consequence of this exertion, a contract has been entered into, and some 
steps have been taken towards carrying this useful work into execution; but unless 
Government will grant an aid equal to one-half the expense, the works must still be left 
unfinished, and unfit for the purposes intended. 

The situation fixed upon for this bridge is adjacent to the ferry and town of Fochabers. 
At this place a rock passes quite through the river, at about from eight to ten feet below 
the surface of ordinary low water; and, as far as 1 could learn, it is the only place, unless 
at a great distance up the country, where the rock passes quite through the river. On 
these accounts it was judicious to prefer it for the situation of the bridge, and it was 
fortunate this happened precisely in the line of the present road. 

As one-half of the expense will be raised by subscription in the neighbourhood, if 
Government will defray the other half, 1 understand it is proposed that the bridge shall 
be free of toll. Tlie expense cannot be stated at less than £. 12,000. 

I have made plans and sections for both those bridges- On account of their being so 
neasly connected with the seats of the two before-mentioned noblemen, I have introduced 
more decorations than what are absolutely necessary for common road bridges. This 
extra expense will not amotmt to much; but, whatever it is, I propose it shall be defrayed 
by those noblemen. 
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1 last year produced plans and estimates for the bridges over the rivers Bcanley and 
Conon; I have again examined the proposed situations, and perceive that, on account 
of the uncertainty of the foundations, and the alteration which must be made in some 
parts of the beds of the rivers, it will be necessary to take the expenses of each bridge 
at £. 5,000 instead of £. 4 , 000 . 

These two bridges are greatly wanted in order to facilitate the communications with 
Ross-shire, Sutherland and Caithness; they are equally so for the north-west coast of 
the main land and the northern parts of the Hebrides; they are the roots from which 
a great number of branches of roads are to proceed, which are necessary for the improve¬ 
ment of the country, and the extension of the fisheries. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the roads to the north of the line of the 
Caledonian Canal, it is necessary to speak of the communications from Glasgow and 
Greenock, through Argyleshire to Fort William. From Glasgow there is already a road, 
which passes through Dumbarton up the west side of Loch Lomond, by the upper ends 
of Loch Long and Loch Fyne, to Inverary. From Greenock, by crossing the Firth of 
the Clyde, there is a road which passes up the east side of Gare Loch and Loch Long, 
and joins the road to Inverary at the top of Loch Long, From Inverary there is one road 
which passes the upper end of Loch Awe, and another which crosses that loch by a ferry 
at Port Sonachan ; and these roads unite at Bunawc on the banks of Loch Etive From 
llimawe the road is already made to Oban, and a branch crosses Loch Etive, and passes 
along the south side of the Linnhe Loch and Loeb Eil to Fort William. Between 
Bunawe and Fort William there are three ferries over arms of the sea, which, runnin*’’ 
many miles into the land, cannot well be avoided; in other respects the communication 
iVom Glasgow and Greenock, thus far, is tolerably good. The Highland Society, in the 
excellent Report to which I shall frequently have occasion to refer, and which may be found 
in the Appendix [L. 1.] have pointed out a new line of road from the north side of the 
Firth of Clyde, nearly opposite to.Greenock, to be carried to the Bay of Strachaur upon 
Loch Fyne. This would be a very direct line from Greenock to Inverary, but it would be 
subject to two ferries; and it seems doubtful whether this inconvenience would not over¬ 
balance the additional distance round the upper end of the lochs; at least, as there is 
already a very good communication by this road, it seems most prudent to attend to the. 
other more necessary portions of road before this is undertaken. 

From Fort William it will be very advisable to improve and extend the road which 
passes along the north side of the portion of Loch Eil, which turns fi’om Fort William 
to the west, and to carry it from thence by the upper end of Loch Shiel, through 
Airasaig to Morer, as described in the Report of the Highland Society. This would 
open a very direct communication from the Clyde to the fishing lochs at the back of Skye, 
to Skye itself, and to the islands of Egg, Rum, Muck, Barra and South Uist. This 
would prove of great importance to the fisheries, on account of facilitating intelligence, 
which is one of the most necessary steps to promote the success of this business. 

In the year 1706 , Mr. Brown, of Elgin, made a survey and estimate of this road from 
Fort William to Morer, and stated the expense at £. 6 , 456 . Since that time, I understand 
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that about £. 1,500 has been laid out upon it; so that £. 4 | 000 , and perhaps somewhat more, 
is still required to render it perfect. 

With regard to the improvement of the roads which lead from Fort William, east, to 
Inverness, there is one principle which in future ought never to be lost sight of; which is, 
to make the new roads as near to the banks of the rivers and lochs as is practicable, 
at a reasonable expense. If the Caledonian Canal is executed, it is more than probable 
that many improvements will be pointed out in the course of carrying on that great work, 
and it would be imprudent to decide rashly in a matter which is so much connected with 
this national object. 

We now come to consider the communications of the countries which lie to the north 
and west of the track of the Caledonian Canal. From this valley, which runs from Fort 
William to Inverness, it is of great importance that there should be lines of communica¬ 
tion with the Isle of Skye, and the fishing lochs which lie at the back of it. These lines 
of road are not only necessary for promoting the fisheries, but are urgently called for by 
the situation of the interior parts of the country, where there are many fertile valleys which 
hitherto have remained nearly inaccessible. It is incalculable the loss which the public 
has sustained, and are about to suffer, from the want of roads in this country. 

From the bridges of Beanley and Conon, lines of road, from the same important causes, 
are wanted in several directions to the west coast, and through the whole of the counties 
of Ross-shire, Sutherland and Caithness. The outlines of those roads are well described 
in the Report of the Highland Society, and, although there is a diversity of opinion as to 
the comparative importance of some of them, as well as of those to Skye, yet it is evident 
that they are all necessary for the welfare of the country. 

The empire at large being deeply interested in those improvements as it regards pro¬ 
moting the fisheries, and increasing the revenue and population of the kingdom, justifies 
Government in granting aid towards making roads and bridges in a country which must 
otherwise remain, perhaps for ages to come, thus imperfectly connected; yet as the land- 
owners in those extensive districts through which the roads would pass, and indeed the 
whole'of the adjoining districts of country, would enjoy improved cultivation and pas- 
‘turage, increased incomes, and all the blessings which are to be derived from a facility of 
intercourse, it is certainly just that they should contribute a share with Government in 
the expense of acquiring those advantages. They might be enabled to do this without 
inconvenience to the present possessors, by being empowered by an Act of Parliament to 
sell land, or borrow money upon the land, to the amount of their proportion of the expense 
to be incurred by the roads and bridges. This is reasonable, because the money so raised 
would be applied to improve the remainder of the entailed estate, which would be 
enhanced in value, though somewhat diminished in extent. 

The expense of the lines of road which were surveyed and estimated by Mr. Brown, 
comprehending the whole of the before-mentioned counties, and nearly 1,000 miles in 
length, did not amount ti)'£. 150 , 000 . If, therefore, we admit an equal quantity of lines 
of road to be undertaken and completed in the course of three years, it would require an 
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annual supply of £, 50)000, and supposing this to |>e raised in equal moieties by Govern¬ 
ment and the land-owners, it would be £.26,000 each; but as it is not likely the whole 
could be brought so immediately into operation, it may with more probability be expected 
that six years would be taken up in executing all the Imes, which would reduce the 
annual supply to £. 25,000, or £. 12,500 from each party. But this is exclusive of the four 
great bridges, the total expense of which is reckoned at £.37,000. If they were under¬ 
taken by proper persons, they might be executed in three years, which would require an 
annual supply of £.12,333. 6s. 8d.; and if Government were to grant— 

One-half, would be - - - - - £.6,166 13 4 annually. 

To which add the former - - - - 12,500 - - 

£.18,666 13 4 


Speaking therefore generally, if Government were disposed to encourage these plans 
of improvement, and would agree to advance £. 20,000 in each of the first three years, 
and £. 12,000 in each of the last three years, it would then remain with the land-owners of 
the distiicts of country through which the lines were to be carried to come forward with 
their surveys and estimates, and subscriptions to one-half the amount of the expense, 
proving at the same time, to the satisfaction of Government, that the proposed lines would 
be of public as well as of private utility. It would be necessary also to provide that tlie 
works should be substantially executed, and that the land-owners or others interested 
should always lay out a certain sum before Government advanced an equal moiety. 

Means should be provided for the maintenance of the roads and bridges after they 
have been completed; and for this purpose there should either be a fund reserved, or 
a small toll laid on, to go in aid of the statute labour of the country. A very important 
consideration also is the erecting and maintaining proper inns upon the roads. 

Several of the houses which were built by Government upon the military roads are 
striking instances of the necessity there is of giving the people who are to keep the inns 
something else to depend upon besides what arises from supplying travellers; there 
should be some land attached to the house, at a rent to be settled by reference. / am 
not prepared to say what the quantity should be, or of what particular descriptioA; it is 
at present sufficient to point out the principle. ' 

Upon the whole, as far as regards the bridges and roads, 1 can have no hesitation in 
stating that they are of the greatest moment for promoting the improvement of the 
country, and for perfecting the connections with the fishing lochs ahd the Hebrides; 
and I shall hereafter endeavour to explain my reasons for thinking that some share of the 
emigrations is to be attributed to the want of proper communications. 


NAVAL STATIONS. 

Before entering upon the subject of the Caledonian Canal, it will be proper to observe 
that I again examined the Bay of Cromarty, and have procured some more information 
respecting it and the Murray Firth. 
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Mr* HendersoDi the resident cnstom-houae d&ceT| a man of respectability, has, at my 
desire, ascertained the depth of water in the wells, and also what quantity flows from 
a spring about half a mile from the town. From his letter it appears that at the depth of 
twenty feet from the surface of the plain upon which the town stands, there are four feet 
of water in their wells. When at Cromarty, I learned that at high springs this water is 
brackish; but it is generally used for washing and other domestic purposes. At the 
distance of about half a mile from the town there is a fine spring, which was discovered 
by the late Mr. Ross during his ineffectual attempt to find coal: from this cireumstance 
it is called the coal-well. This spring produces, on an average, upwards of twenty hogs¬ 
heads of water in an hour; this water might be collected into a reservoir at a small 
expense; from this reservoir it might be brought to the shore, which is a short distance, in 
pipes, and, by means pf hose, run into casks in a ship's boat; to protect the boats, a small 
pier might be formed at this place. 

♦ Captain Duff. 

Captain Duff^ of the Royal Navy, who is well acquainted with the country, and has 
navigated the Murray Firth in a frigate, has been so obliging as to resolve some queries 
which I took the liberty of transmitting to him through his brother-in-law. Colonel Dirom. 
Captain Duff confirms the general report of the excellence of the Bay of Cromarty, and 
the entrance to it; his opinion respecting the navigation of the Murray Firth is quite as 
favourable as I had been led to advance in my last Report. From what he states, it 
appears that, even with a contrary wmd, a ship of war could clear the headlands in forty- 
eight hours from the time of leaving the Bay of Cromarty. From this account persons 
conversant in naval affairs will be able to judge how far this bay would be suitable for 
a squadron destined to watch the mouth of the Baltic, and protect the coast* It would 
be singularly well situated for convoys to vessels coming from the westward through the 
Caledonian Canal, and when returning with the same trade; after seeing the merchant 
ships pass Fort George, the ships of war would be close in with their own harbour. 

Aberdeen. 

As an aid to this station, the harbour of Aberdeen might be made to receive frigates; 
this harbour is not embayed, and frigates might sail from it at all times. In my last 
report I stated the expense which would attend improving this harbour, and I distin¬ 
guished what extra expense would be required to render it capable of receiving frigates, 
which appeared to be £. 33,700. 

The magistrates of the town, by whose spirited exertions several valuable improvements 
hav6 already been effected, have authorised me to say, that they are ready to co-operate 
wtUi Government as far as thrir circumstances will admit. If frigates were stationed at 
Aberdeen, and large ships at Cromarty, a naval protection would be immediately obtained 
VI qba^r at a very moderate expense, and experience would point out wbat future 
improvements were necessary upon this coast. 

Frote Aivtfdeeii, PeterheW and Fraieiburgh, a communication might be kept up with 
CiwMor^ by tBtfmta of signals or a telegraph, or by land expresses to Nairn, where the 
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Firth is only three leagues over; or a fast sailing vessel would soon run, with an ^terly 
wind, thnn Frazerburgh to Cromarty. *■ 

If Cromarty Bay was made a roadstead, there would be wanted a storehouse and some 
other conveniences, which may be on a small scale, until the merits of the place have 
been fully proved; allow an expense here of £. 6,000. 


THE CALEDONIAN CANAL, 

I passed along the whole line of this canal, that is, from Inverness on the east to Fort 
William on the west coast. I took much pains to examine into the nature of the naviga* 
tion of the lochs, their soundings and anchoring plades. For this pui^ose I applied 
chiefly to Mr. Gwynn, who has commanded the Loch Ness galley in Government service 
36 years; from him I obtained a very full and satisfactory account of Loch Ness; he also 
took the soundings of Loch Oich and a part of Loch Lochy for me. 

From him 1 learnt that Loch Ness is 22 miles in length, and from one to two and g^half 
miles in breadth, that its extreme depth is 136 fathoms, and generally from 15 to 20 veryt^ 
near the shores; that there are six anchoring, places on the north and four on the south 
side, and that at each end of the loch there is good anchorage in from three to five, eight 
and ten fathom water: 

That a vessel passing from the west to the east end before a westerly wind, or in a con¬ 
trary direction before an easterly wind, has nothing to do but run before the wind the whole 
way, which she would do in from three to five hours, and with contrary winds in moderate 
weather she would work it in from 24 to 36 hours : 


That the easterly winds generally prevail from March till the end of September, when 

the westerly winds set in and continue for the rest of the year. 

» 

The soundings he took in Loch Lochy are from seven to sixty-eight fathoms, with bold 
shores and good anchorage. 

In Loch Quoich, which is a short loch on the summit level, there are some shallow 
parts, but they may be made sufficiently deep. 

I next proceeded to examine the supplies of water which are on the summit level, and 
for this purpose 1 passed up the valley of Glengarey to Loch Houm, at the back of Skye. 
In this valley I found Loch Garry, which appears to be upwards of five miles in length, 
and from half a mile to one mile in breadth; towards the head of the valley is Loch 
Quoich, which appears to be upwards of eight miles in length, and from one to two miles 
in breadth; these natural reservoirs, placed in an extensive valley and a rainy country, 
form an abundant provision for eveiy purpose to which water can be applied in the gourse 
of the canal. 

Having ascertained these points, I passed by a veiy rocky and preciptous track down 
to the head of Loch Houm; from Loch Houm I travelled by a track ncmdy less rugged, 

QQ 
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to the top of Glea Elg> and over the steep mountain of Raatachan to the top of Loch 
Duich; from thence 1 travelled along the vestiges of a military road, up Glen Shiel, down 
a part of Glen Morrison, and over a rugged mountain to Fort Augustus, In Glen Morri¬ 
son and Glen Garry it is possible to make roads, if judiciously laid out, upon an easy 
ascent; but the idea of water conveyance through them between the Caledonian Canal 
and the fishing lochs is altogether unadvisable. 

My next object was to examine the country which lies between the top of Loch Eil and 
Loch Shiel, in order to find whether a water conveyance could be made at a moderate 
expense from Loch Eil through Loch Shiel, and so into the fishing grounds to the 
south of Skye, without passing down the Linnhe Loch, up the sound of Mull, and round 
the point of Ardnamurchan. I carried a level across the neck of land which separates 
Loch Eil from Loch Shiel; the distance is about three miles. 1 found the summit of the 
land 43 feet above high water in Loch Shiel, and 35 feet 5 inches above the level of 
the fresh water in Loch Shiel. In order to form a canal, as there is no water to be got on 
this summit, the ground must be cut down to 12 feet below the level of the water in Loch 
Shiel, which would make 47 feet 5 inches of cutting, and this depth of cutting would be 
continued for nearly a mile; I also suspect that in this distance rock would be met with. 
I am, therefore, sorry to say, I cannot advise the work being undertaken before the nature 
of the ground has been fully proved, and the whole of Loch Shiel has been examined with 
great care; and as this passage cannot be useful, unless the Caledonian Canal be made 
and navigated from the east, if that event should take place, there will be plenty of time 
to re-examine this point with care; at present it ought, in my opinion, to be postponed. 

Having investigated all the points which fell under my observation as a civil engineer, 
1 became extremely desirous of having the opinion of experienced and well-informed mer¬ 
cantile and seafaring people, with regard to the present navigation by the Pentland Firth 
and the Orkneys, and the proposed inland navigation by the Caledonian Canal ; with the 
view of procuring the best possible information on this subject, 1 applied to.Leith, Aber¬ 
deen and Peterhead, on the east coast, and to Greenock, Dublin, Liverpool and Bristol, on 
the west. 

In the Appendix to this Heport I have inserted the queries and answers, by which it 
tilay be seen that there is only one opinion as to the dangers and inconveniences of the 
present navigation, and the advantages which may be expected from the proposed inland 
navigation, if united with a naval station in the Murray Firth, or on the adjacent coast of 
Scotland. 

This sanction of experienced people, who are all deeply interested in commercial con¬ 
cerns, will, I trust, satisfy your Lordships that it has not been upon unsubstantial 
grounds that I have ventured to recommend this great national object. 

My estimate of the expense of forming this navigation is nearly £. 350,000, and the 
time required to complete it would probably be about seven years; this division would 
require an annual supply of £. 50,000, 

' Upwards' of 80 vessels haVe been wrecked on the coast of Caithness, m the memory of 
AlexatUler of Stkzigo* 
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THE Fisheries. 

In what regards the Fisheries, I beg leave to quote a passage from my last yter*s 
Report: “ I believe it is generally admitted, that in the improvement of a country the 
interference of Government should extend only to the removing obstacles, and affording 
conveniences, which are of a nature not easily to be surmounted by individuals, or any 
body of men who can be brought to act together ; and where it is evident that, by remov¬ 
ing those obstacles and affording these conveniences, the exertions of individuals will be 
greatly facilitated, so as to promote the general good of the empire,” 

The objects connected with the Fisheries, which seem to come under the foregoing 
description, are, 1st, the want of a ready communication by water between the east and 
west coasts; 2d, the want of communications by land from the low countries and the 
east coast, with the shores and fishing lochs of the west coast; 3diy, the inconveniences 
arising from the operation of the Salt Laws; and 4thly, the want of a harbour in 
Caithness. 

The first and second of those objects have already been fully discussed under the heads 
of the Caledonian Canal, and the proposed bridges and roads. The third has been so 
often and thoroughly investigated, that I shall only in this place take the liberty of men¬ 
tioning, that all the information I have received tends to confirm the justice of the com¬ 
plaints against the laws now in force which regard salt. 

As to the fourth object, the harbour of Wick, in Caithness, which I examined, estimated 
and reported upon last year, will remove the just complaints of want of protection on the 
north-east coast. 


EMIGRATION. 

That emigrations have already taken place from various parts of the Highlands, is a 
fact upon which there does not remain room to doubt; from the best information 1 have 
been able to procure, about three thousand persons went away in the course of la^t year, 
and, if I am rightly informed, three times that number are preparing to leave the countiy 
in the present year. 

1 shall not encroach upon your Lordships’ time by investigating all the remote or un¬ 
important collateral causes of emigration, but shall proceed to that which I consider to be 
the most powerful in its present operation; and that is, converting large districts of ,the 
country into extensive sheepwalks. This not only requires much fewer people to manage 
the same track of country, but in general an entirely new people, who have been accus¬ 
tomed to this mode of life, are brought from the southern parts of Scotland. 

The difference of rents to the landlords between sheep and black cattle is, X understand, 
at least three to one, aqd yet on account of the extraordinary rise in the prices of sheep 
and wool, the sheep farmers have of late years been acquiring wealth. As the introducing 
sheep farms over countries heretofore stocked with black cattle creates an extensive 
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demand for the young sheep from the estahlished farms, it is possible that the high prices 
may continue until a considerable portion of the country is fully stocked; after this takes 
place, the quantities of sheep produced will bear a very great proportion to the demand, 
and then it is possible the prices may fall below the average value; in this case it is 
probable the farms will be subdivided, and a proportion of black cattle and cultivation be 
introduced in the lower grounds in the valleys, while the upper parts of the hills continue 
to be pastured with sheep. This I consider as the most improved state of Highland 
farming, and is consistent with a very considerable population ; a beautiful instance of 
this is to be seen along the north side of Loch Tay. But improved communications, by 
means of roads and bridges, are necessary for this state of society; and for this reason 
1 have said, that if these conveniences had been sooner introduced into the Highlands, 
it is possible this emigration might not have taken place, at least to the present extent. 

The very high price of black cattle has also facilitated the means of emigration, as it 
has furnished tlie old farmers with a portion of capital which enables them to transport 
their families beyond the Atlantic. 

In some few cases a greater population than the land can support in any shape has 
been the cause of emigrations ; such was the island of Tlree. 

Some have, no doubt, been deluded by accounts sent back from others gone before 
them; and many deceived by artful persons, who hesitate not to sacrifice these p(K}r 
ignorant people to selfish ends. 

A very principal reason must also be, that the people, when turned out of their black- 
cattle farms to make way for the sheep farmers, see no mode of employment whereby 
they can earn a subsistence in their own country, and sooner than seek it in the Low¬ 
lands of Scotland, or in England, they will believe what is told them may be done in the 
farming line in America. 

What I have here mentioned appear to me to be the immediate causes of the present 
emigrations from the north-western parts of Scotland. To point out the means of pre¬ 
venting emigrations in future is a part of my duty, upon which 1 enter with no small 
degree ■ of hesitation. As the evil at present seems to arise chiefly from the conduct of 
land-owners, in changing the economy of their estates, it may be questioned whether 
Government can with justice interfere, or whether any essential benefits are likely to 
arise from this interference. 

In one point of view it may be stated, that, taking the mountainous parts of Scotland 
as a district of the British Empire, it is the interest of the empire that this district be 
made to produce as much human food as it is capable of doing at the least possible 
expense ; that this may be done by stocking it chiefly with sheep; that it is the interest 
of the empire the food so produced should not be consumed by persons residing amongst 
the ippuntains totally unemployed, but rather in some other parts of the country, where 
' their labour can be made productive, either in the business of agriculture, fisheries or 
manufactures; and that by suffering every person to pursue what appears to them to be 
their own interest, that, although some temporary inconveniences may arise, yet, upon 
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the vriiolei that matters will in the end adjust themselves into the forms most suitable 
for the place. 

In another point of view it may be stated, that it is a great hardship, if not a great 
injustice, that the inhabitants of an extensive district should all at once be driven from 
their native country to make way for sheep farming, which is likely to be carried to an 
imprudent extent; that, in a few years, this excess will be evident; that before it is dis¬ 
covered, the country will be dep 9 pulated, and that race of people which has of late years 
maintained so honourable a share in the operations of our armies and navies will then be 
no more; that in a case where such a numerous body of the people are deeply interested, 
it is the duty of Government to consider it as an extraordinary case, and one of those 
occasions which justifies them in departing a little from the maxims of general policy; 
that for this purpose regulations should be made to prevent land-owners from lessening 
the population upon their estates below a given proportion, and that some regulation of 
this sort would in the end be in favour of the land-owners, as it would preserve the popu¬ 
lation best suited to the most approved mode of Highland farming, such as is practised at 
Breadalbane, and to the establishment of fishing villages, on the principle laid down 
and practised so successfully by Mr. Hugh Stevenson, of Oban, at Amisdale, on Loch 
Houm. 

In whatever light the foregoing statements may be viewed, there is another on which 
there can, 1 think, be no difference of opinion. This is, that if there are any public works 
to be executed, which, when completed, will prove generally beneficial to the country, 
it is advisable these works should be undertaken at the present time. This would furnish 
employment for the industrious and valuable part of the people in their own country, they 
would by this means be accustomed to labour, they would acquire some capital, and the 
foundations would be laid for future employments. If, as I have been credibly informed, 
tl^e inhabitants are strongly attached to their native country, they would greedily embrace 
this opportunity of being enabled to remain in it, with the prospect of bettering their con¬ 
dition, because, before the works were completed, it must be evident to every one that 
the whole face of the country would be changed. 

The Caledonian Canal, and the bridges and roads before mentioned, are of the descrip¬ 
tion here alluded to; they will not only furnish present employment, but promise to 
accomplish all the leading objects which can reasonably be looked forward to for the 
improvement and future welfare of the country, whether we regard its agriculture, fisheries 
or manufactures. 


Londan, 16th March 1803. 


Thos. Telfords 
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CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


REPORT from the Committee on Mr. Telford's Survey of the Highland8 

of Scotland.—I 4th June 1803. 

The Committee having considered, in their two former Reports, the nature and extent 
of the emigrations from the Western and Northern Highlands of Scotland,and the necessity 
of making roads and bridges, to open communications with the fishing lochs and stations, 
and with districts of country which are at present nearly inaccessible, have proceeded to 
the consideration of that part of Mr. Telford's survey which relates to forming an inland 
navigation from the eastern to the western sea, by Inverness and Fort William; and 
have now received all the evidence they think necessary to enable them to form an opinion 
on this subject. 

Your Committee, being aware of the importance of this great national object, have, 
with much care, examined sundry experienced and respectable shipmasters, with regard 
to the present navigation by the Pentland Firth, Cape Wrath and the Minch, to the 
Irish Channel; from the testimony of several persons long experienced in this navigation, 
it appears to your Committee, that this navigation, so far as regards the commercial 
intercourse between the western and eastern coasts of Great Britain, or between a con¬ 
siderable part of Ireland and the eastern coasts of Great Britain, or between a considerable 
part of Ireland and the northern parts of Europe, or between the western coast of Great 
Britain and the same countries, by the Pentland Firth, is not only very circuitous, but 
during the autumn and winter, especially in long nights, on account of the thickness of 
the weather, the violence of the waves, the rapidity and diversity of the tides, is peculiarly 
difficult and dangerous. It appears, however, to your Committee, that some difference 
of opinion prevails as to the extent of that danger, for Captains Huddart and Fraser, 
whose' authority must in all cases have great weight, seem not to think it very considerable. 
"But the contrary opinion is entertained by all those who have had personal experience 
of that navigation, and is supported by the acknowledged facts of frequent and distressing 
losses of property to a large amount, and of many valuable lives. 

Your Committee having also examined, with much attention, sundry experienced mariners 
and civil engineers, as well as Captain Gwynn, the commander of the Government galley 
on Loch Ness, a man of thirty-seven years experience in that service, as to the practica¬ 
bility of forming the canal, and navigating both that and all the locks between Inverness 
and Fort William with ships of burthen, and likewise as to the difference of time and 
safety in passing through this navigation, when compared with that by the Pentland 
Firth, Cape Wrath and the Minch; your Committee find, that the navigation of the 
Murray Firth from Buchanness to Fort George is very safe, has favourable tides, a spacious 
and commodious harbour in the bay of Cromarty, on the north-west side of the Murray 
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Firth, and a tolerable good one at Brough Head on the south side thereof t^That, 
between Fort George and Inverness, there is a loch of safe navigation and good anchorage; 
from Inverness to the north-east end of Loch Ness, a distance of about seven miles, that 
the ground is favourable for a canal, and that Loch Ness, which is about 22 miles in 
length, and from one to two and a half in breadth, is of great depth of water, and quite 
free in its channel from rocks or impediments to the navigation; that there are six 
anchoring places on the north, and three on the south side thereof, besides excellent 
anchoring ground at each end; that it never freezes, and though subject to occasional 
gusts of wind, yet they are not sufficiently violent to be dangerous, except from the end 
of November to the beginning of February: from Loch Ness to Loch Oich, a distance 
of about five miles, the ground is very favourable for making a canal. Loch Oich, which 
is on the summit level between the east and west seas, is only about 100 feet above the 
level of high-water mark; it is about four miles in length, and receives the waters from 
Loch Garry, Loch Quoich, and all the valley of Glen Garry and Glen Quoich, afrbrding 
a supply of water beyond every possible demand. Loch Oich is narrow, being only from 
one quarter to three quarters of a mile in breadth, and is calculated to be navigated by 
means of tracking, in the manner of a canal.—From Loch Oich there is only a distance 
of one mile and a half of ground to the north-east end of Loch Lochy; and this ground 
is also favourable for making a canal.—The north-east end of Loch Lochy is peculiarly 
well formed as an entrance basin, being separated from the body of the loch by a narrow 
channel; there is a sufficient depth of water and good anchorage.—Loch Lochy is about 
ten miles and a half long, and from one and a half to two miles in breadth; it is quite 
clear of rocks, and has good anchorage at each end, and also good anchorage near to the 
middle of the south side at Letter Findlay.—The waters of Loch Arkeg fall into the north 
side.—The surface of Loch Lochy is about 20 feet below that of Loch Oich, and about 
80 feet above high-water mark at Fort William. From the south-west end of Loch Lochy 
to the shore of Loch Eil, which is an arm of the western sea, the distance is about seven 
miles; a road might readily be formed along the south side of Loch Lochy, and vessels 
might be tracked in calms or against light breezes. Between Loch Lochy and Loch Eil 
the ground is more rugged than in the other districts, but, consisting of small risings, the 
tops of which may be thrown into the valleys, is not unfavourable for a canal, and'there 
is no appearance of rock, any where upon the surface, in the line of the proposed naviga- • 
tion. The entrance into the sea at Loch Eil is at a place where there is good shelter and 
anchorage for any number of vessels of burthen. From Fort William down the Linnhe 
Loch, until it becomes part of the main sea, between Oban and the south end of the Isle 
of Mull, the navigation is clear, and the tides are favourable; in the course of this loch 
there is shelter and anchorage, and within a little -of the extremity of the Linnhe loch 
are the excellent harbours of Oban and Tobermory.—From Oban the navigation lies 
within the islands, passes near the mouth of Loch Crinanto the Irish Channel, or through 
the Crinan Canal to the Firth of Clyde, so that from the entrance of the Murray Firth on 
the east, to the Mull of Cantyre on the west, there is no risk from storms or an enemy.' * 

From the evidence of 'three respectable shipmasters, who have been many years 
employed in navigating those seas, it appears that, from Buchanness on the eastern 
extremity of the Murray Firth to the entrance of the Irish Channel, the average passage 
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at present is above a fortnight; it has frequently been from two to three months. It has 
been performed in five days; but for so short a pass^e, not only very fair winds are 
necessary, but they must change three times. 

From Buchanness to the entrance of the Irish Channel, by the inland navigation, with 
a moderate and &ir wind, the passage might he readily and regularly made in five days; 
with a moderate but contrary wind, in nine days; and with any contrary yrind, when sail 
could be carried, in twelve days; the great superiority therefore of the proposed canal to 
the present navigation is evident, in expedition as well as safety. 

There have been submitted to the consideration of your Committee several communi¬ 
cations from well-informed persons, of the ports of Dublin, Liverpool, Greenock, Leith, 
i Aberdeen and Peterhead, which all agree with respect to the dangers attending the present 
navigation by the Pentland Firth and Cape Wrath; and with respect to the advantages 
before stated, which must arise, from the proposed navigation, to commerce and the 
fisheries. 

Your Committee are therefore deeply impressed with the immediate necessity of employ¬ 
ing the people of the country in the execution of this great national work; which will 
excite a spirit and introduce habits of industry, and will most probably check the present 
rage for emigration, and prevent its future progress. 

Your Committee are equally convinced of the practicability, as of the importance, of this 
work. The strata under ground along the line of the canal have not yet been proved, 
by sinking pits or boring; but from the general appearance of the soil near the surface, 
there is no reason to suppose that there is any rock near the surface of the ground in the 
line of the canal; and from estimates, which have been made under this supposition, 
it appears to the Committee, as far as they can depend upon Mr. Telford’s knowledge of 
local circumstances, stated in his Report, that, exclusively of the value of land, which, 
except near Inverness, is in general of inferior quality, the execution of the works, in a 
very plain though substantial manner, with the materials to be found in the country, and 
with the advantage to be derived from the superabundant supplies of water on the summit 
level, which will enable the engineer to introduce a new and very economical mode of 
forming the locks, that the whole expense of a canal, to contain twenty feet depth, would 
not exceed three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It appears, however, to the Com¬ 
mittee, from Mr. Jessop’s mode of calculation, that his estimate would amount to four 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand five hundred pounds, but he estimates each lock at 
ten thousand pounds, whereas Mr. Telford calculates the twenty-five locks at five instead 
of ten thousand pounds each; which excess of estimate beyond Mr. Telford’s is therefore 
accounted for within the sum of three thousand two hundred pounds, by the difference of 
the expense of twenty-five locks.—Mr. Rennie supposes that the proposed canal would 
cost from six to seven hundred thousand pounds; but your Committee beg leave to 
observe, that neither Mr. Jessop nor Mr. Rennie are acquainted, from their personal 
observations, with any local circumstances, they not having ever made a survey, nor having 
ever been upon the line of the canal; but fqrm their judgment from their experience of 
other works. 
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- Your Committee^, from a full consideration of all the evidence laid before them^ and 
annexed to this Report by way of Appendix, submit to the House their opinion, That the 
execution of the inland navigation, proposed in Mr. Telford’s survey, under all due regu¬ 
lations for the economical expenditure of such monies as may be employed in this great 
work, virill be a measure highly conducive to the prosperity and happiness of that part of 
Scotland in which it is situated, and of great importance to *the general interests of the 
whole United Kingdom. 


Names of Commissioners for the Caledonian Canal, appointed by Act of Parliament, 

27th July 1803. 

The Right honourable the Speaker of the House of Commons for the time being,— 
(Charles Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being,—(Mr. Addington, now Lord* 
Sidmouth.) 

The Master of the Rolls for the time being,—(Sir William Grant.) 

Lord Castlereagh,—(afterwards Marquis Londonderry.) 

Lord Binning,—(afterwards Earl of Haddington.) 

Lord Dunlo,—(afterwards Earl of Clancarty.) 

The Honourable Robert Dundas,—(now Lord Viscount Melville.) 

Sir William Pulteney ^ 


Baronets. 


Sir Robert Buxton, 

Nicholas Vansittart,—(now Lord Bexley.) 
Charles Grant, 

Isaac Hawkins Browne, 


uires. 


John Rickman, Secretary. 

Thomas Telford, Engineer. 

James Hope, Law Agent at Edinburgh. 


Appendix (D.) 

CONSTRUCTION of the Sea-Lock at Corpach. 

At Corpach, the western end of the canal, it was found necessary to connect the 
canal with the tideway on the north-west side of a rock, situated about 100 yards below 
high-water mark; this rock is covered at three-quarters flood, and the lock had to be 
advanced so far into the sea as to admit the sill to be laid upon rock, when there should 
be 21 feet of w^ater upon it at high water of neap tides. For this purpose, water-tight 
mounds, faced with rubble-stone, were carried from the shore beyond the extremity of the 
lock-pit. Between these mounds a wooden cofferdam was constructed. 

. • 

The clearing away the gravel, sand and mud, the fixing the main piles, and placing the 
wooden frames in their proper places, were operations of considerable difficulty, and merit 
to be recorded for the benefit of engineers who may be engaged upon similar works. 

R B 
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* Somctiinct- 
called by the 
workmen 
cogging or 
corking. 


By boring with augers, it was found that a proper depth might be obtained about 
21 yards below low-water line of spring tides, and this space was enclosed with a coffer¬ 
dam in the spring and summer of 1807. From the earthen bank, to near the end of the 
timber-work of the cofferdam, the first leading frame was begun in August, and put together 
on the beach, near high-water mark; this was done by fishing together, end to end, two 
beams 13 inches square, by pieces 20 feet long, 13 inches broad and 6 inches thick, laid 
on opposite sides of the beams, across the joinings, and fastened by four screw-bolts, which 
passed through the whole; the length of the beams (as fished together) was 95 feet, 
In order to join the sides of the frames, from the ends of the last-mentioned beams, two 
others, each C3 feet, were laid with an inclination to each other, which left their ends 
65 feet apart; they were fastened to the ends of the long beams by lialf chucking or. 
gaining,* and passing two screw-bolts through each comer. There was a beam, 38 feet, 
*laid across each angle, and fastened down to the front and side leading beams by screw- 
bolts. At the height of the springs, this first leading beam was floated o£f, and at low 
water adjusted to its precise situation, and sunk to the bottom by means of a number of 
large stones; a considerable degree of attention was bestowed in adjusting the first 
frame, because upon this depended having tlie cofierdam and the lock in a proper 
direction. On the upper side of this leading beam, previous to its being sunk, there were 
three mortices cut on each side, and three in the front, which were to receive the tenons 
‘ made in the lower end of the standards, which were placed upright therein, and cut off 
at the level of one foot below high-water neap tides, in order to receive the middle leading 
frame. Tliis last-mentioned frame, after it had been made on the shore, was floated off 
to its place, but after two or three fruitless attempts to rest it on the top of the standards, 
as the tide left it, being found impracticable in so strong a tide, it was abandoned. This 
led to the placing a pile-engine upon the deck of a sloop, and driving three piles along 
the front and two at each side, all close to the outer side of the lower leading frame; 
long brackets were nailed to the inside of these piles, level with the tops of the upright 
standards; the frame was then again floated into its place, when it rested on the brackets 
and standards, and was screwed down in its place. Upon this second leading frame 
were also upright standards fixed in mortices, and cut off at high water of a spring tide. 
The upper leading frame was floated olT, and placed upon the standards; for doing this, 
advantage was taken of one of the high spring tides in the beginning of October; this 
frame was likewise bolted to the piles; a temporary scaffold was made above the top of 
the frame, by laying large beams across, and driving piles within the space to support 
them. The whole was now loaded with stones; a large pile-engine was placed on the 
scaffold, and a number of piles on the outside of these fmines, at 15 and 20 feet apart; 
they were bolted to the uppermost frame, to keep the whole steady during the winter 
storms. 

In March 1808, the work was recommenced by putting down the main framing piles, 
and fixing t.o the rock by means of iron dowells. For this operation there was first con¬ 
structed a cylinder of three-inch plank, 22 inches diameter on the inside, and eight feet 
long; the joints were mede perfectly conect, and dowelled together, and it was hooped 
with flat bars of iron; the lower end was shod with a circular iron shoe on the edge of 
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the timber. To prevent its being damaged by storms, while driving down to the rock 
near the upper pnd, and on the opposite end of the cylinder, two strong eyes were fixed, 
by means of strong iron clamps, which embraced the cylinder, and were riveted to the 
sides. This was done to receive a strong iron chain to lift up the cylinder, and also for 
drawing it out of the sand and mud after the pile was fixed. At low water this cylinder 
was placed in the situation where the centre of the main pile was to \\ 9 ; at this place 
there were three feet at low water, and eight feet and a half of silt and gravel on the rock. 
The cylinders being lifted up by the ropes fixed on the top of the pile-engine frame, it 
was set perpendicular on the surface of the sand, and close to the inside of the lower 
leading frame ; on the top of it was placed a block of ash timber two feet high; on the 
lower end of this, six inches were turned, to fit exactly the inside of the cylinder, to prevent 
the block from shifting, and also the cylinder from crushing during the driving. This 
block was strongly hooped with iron, as was also a pile 12 inches square, that stood on 
the top of it, and reached as much the top of the upper scaifold as the cylinder had to 
sink in the mud. The whole was now lashed in such a manner as to keep them perpen¬ 
dicular, and at the same time to allow them to sink; the driving was then commenced 
with a pile-engine 30 feet high, and a ram, 1,008 pounds weight. At first, the cylinder 
went freely, but by the time it had sunk three feet and a half, it went so stiffly, that it was 
found advisable to begin emptying the matter out of the inside. For this purpose, a 
peculiar instrument was made, forming a quadrant of the same circle as the inside of the 
cylinder,—the circular side, and one of the strait sides of the quadrant (six inches 
up) being made of thin rolled iron, riveted to the ribs, which were fastened to the 
corners of the quadrant, from which proceeded an upright shaft,—the other strait 
side being left open ; upon the bottom of it, four flat teetli, two inches and a half long, 
were fixed with an inclination downwards, so that as the auger turned round, these teeth 
loosened the sand, and prepared it to enter easily into the body of the auger; to preserve 
it steady while turning, there was fastened to the lower side of the corner of the quadrant, 
which is the centre of the circle, a pivot six inches long, which passed into the sand, and 
served as a centre for the anger to turn upon; immediately above the pivot stood the 
upright shaft, which for ten feet was of iron one inch and a half square, and for twelve feet 
more, a piece of timber four inches square; upon these, two cross handles were placed 
to turn it with, and they were to slide up and down, as the auger rose and fell. At five 
feet below the upper scaffold, where the engine stood, a temporary scaffold was erected, 
on the, top of the second leading beam, where four men might stand and work the auger; 
in this lower scaffold was a round hole through which the wooden shaft of the auger 
passed and was kept steady; when at work, two complete turns filled it; it was then 
lifted up above the water by a purchase from the top of the pile-engine, and the sand 
was cleaned out by means of a small shovel. The operations of boring and cleaning out 
were repeated alternately, till the lower cud of the cylinder rested on the rock ,* thenj 
was then a frame which fitted to the end of the cylinder, introduced into its upper end, 
and sunk to the bottom by means of two half-hundred weights. Down a sqAare hole in 
the middle of this frame Was introduced a pipe, four inches square at the top, and tapered 
to three inches at the bottom; this was driven down to the rock through*the small 
quantity which the auger could not clear. The sand which was enclosed in the }»ipe was 
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cleared off the rock by a cylindrical iron tube three inches diameter bn the outside^ ancj 
three feet long, which had a valve fixed witliin two inches of the bottom, and rested on a 
small ring fastened to the inside of the tube; on the top of the tube was a screw, by which 
it was fastened to a set of boring rods. It was then passed down to the bottom of the 
square wooden pipe, and by working by short and quick strokes, the before-mentioned 
sand and gravA worked above the valve by the agitation of the water. The tube was 
then taken out and emptied, and this operation was repeated until the rock within the 
square tube was perfectly clean, it was found absolutely necessary to clear awqy this 
sand, otherwise it entirely prevented the jumper from turning on the rock. 

A jumper was then passed through the square directing pipe, and worked by a lever 
on the upper scaffold, until a hole 2} inches diameter and 20 inches deep was bored into 
the rock, to receive the iron dowell 2 inches square; this dowell was fixed in its place by 
fastening it into a square socket, made in the end of a 1 ^ inch square iron bar, by a small 
cord to prevent its falling out of the socket, while lowering the square directing pipe to 
the rock; it was driven into the hole in the rock by striking with a large hammer on the 
head of the bar ; when it had been driven 18 inches into the hole, the timber was lifted up 
by a sudden jerk, which broke the cord, and left the dowell in its intended situation; the 
frame and square directing pipe were then lifted out of the cylinder. The pile, previous to 
its being let down, had two hoops put on its lower end, and the whole cut to receive the 
end of the iron dowell which stood in the rock; and from the side of this liole to the 
inside of the lower hoop, four pieces of iron were driven into the end of the pile, to prevent 
the timber at the sides of the dowell from giving way when the central pressure came upon 
the pile. On the four sides near the lower end of the pile, pieces were nailed on to increase 
its size to 22 inches, this being the diameter of the cylinder; by this means the hole was 
kept in its proper situation, and was found to pass exactly upon the dowell; it was then 
set hard to the rock by a stroke of a pile-engine. This completed fixing one main pile; 
a strong chain was then fastened to the top of the cylinder, and after the main pile was 
wedged down, to prevent it from rising, a strong purchase of ropes and blocks was applied 
to raise the cylinder out of the sand, but all the power that could be applied was ineffectual; 
a beam of 50 feet in length was then procured for a lever, the fulcrum of this lever was 
laid on the top of the main piles, the outer end of it was lifted up by ropes and blocks 
from the mast of a sloop ; the chain from the top of the cylinder was now fixed to the 
inner end of the lever, and six men got on the outer end and set it in motion; the cylinder 
at length started, but before it moved it required a purchase of 50 tons; after it was 
worked a little by the lever, the ropes and blocks were again applied, and lifted up the 
cylinder over the top of the piles; the head of the pile was now forced against the inner 
side of the leading frame, and a screw-bolt put through both; the whole apparatus was 
then shifted to the head of the next main pile, a^nd similar operations took place until the 
whole of the main piles were fixed. 

The main piles having been all fixed at the bottom and fastened at the heads, temporary 
leading beams were bolted on the outside of the piles formerly described as being driven 
15 or 20 feet apart all round the outside of the main leading frames; these spaces were 
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now filled up with piles set close side by side, and dnven down to the rock; then the 
lower temporary leading frame was taken off, the upper one being leff to steady the piles 
until the puddle was brought up in the cofferdam; the inside braces were now put in, 
they rested upon the brackets fastened to the main piles, and also on the top of these piles 
driven into the rock under the main stretching brace ; the braces were, besides, prevented 
from floating by brackets nailed above them, and by stones laid on the temporary scaffolds. 
The outer row of piles in front of the cofferdam was begun by placing on a float made of 
long flr logs, from 40 to 50 feet long, and a foot square; these were fastened together by 
half logs spiked across them; the width of this float was 14 feet, which just filling the 
space between the rows of piles was thereby kept steady, and this was also the means of 
getting readily into a strait line the outer row of piles, which stood 15 or 20 feet apart; 
these being driven along, a leading beam was made by fishing, as formerly described, and 
bolted to the outside of these piles, on a level with the inside leading frame; a temporary 
leading frame was then fixed on the inside of the outer row of piles, one foot lower than 
the outside beam ; there was then a scaffold erected on the top, in the space between the 
rows of piles; the pile-engine was then placed on this scaffold, and an outside leading 
beam bolted at the same level with the leading frame on the inside. The space between 
the first-mentioned piles was now filled up by others, set close together and driven down 
to the rock; by the time the outside and two return rows of piles at the angles were all 
driven, the bank and puddles on each side of the dam were brought forward to the front 
of the inner row of piles. 

The connecting bolts were now put in, one through each main pile, opposite the middle 
of the leading frame, through which it went, and also across the puddle, and through the 
front leading beam on the outside of the outer row of piles; these connecting bolts were 
fastened by a strong cotterel through each end, with a strong iron plate under them; there 
were likewise two of these connecting bolts through each of the main piles in the front of 
the dam, one through each of the leading frames, and the other, one foot below low water 
of ordinary spring tides, at which place the lowest leading beam on the outer row of piles 
was fixed ; the two rows of piles were kept together at the top by means of a strong piece 
of timber being joined on each side of the main pile on the inside of the dam, and being 
spiked down on the outside of the leading beams. 

Tins description may no doubt appear to be too minutely detailed, but those engaged in 
a similar operation will not find it more than sufficient. 

When the banks and cofferdam were completed, and the engine commanded the water, 
the ordinary expense of similar works was only to be incurred; a considerable quaiitity of 
rock was afterwards excavated, the masonry was executed in a workmanlike manner, the 
gates were constructed of the best English oak, and the lock has been constantly worked 
10 years, and is now in a perfect state. 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES of Materials and Rate of Wages in 1803, compared 

with 1814, on the Caledonian Canal. 

Although every person must be aware of the material change which has taken place 
in Uie prices of I>rovisions, labour and materials, yet it may be proper, in order to account 
for the apparent increase beyond the estimate of the canal works, to state the prices which 
actually took place where they arc situated. I shall, therefore, insert a statement of facts 
furnished by Mr, Easton, whose accuracy may be relied on. 

In the years 1803 and 1804, common labourers were paid Is. &d. per day; those 
habituated to canal work. Is, Sd. to 2s. In the year 1812, similar labourers were paid 
from 3a. to 3 6d. per day- Piece-work, by the cubic yard, was paid at the rate of Sd. 
per cubic yard; in 1812, it cost 4 Jd. per cubic yard. 

Carpenters were paid from 2s. 3d. to 2s. Gd. per day; for the last two years, 2s. lOd. 
to 3s. 4d. Masons were paid,in 1805, at the rate of 16s. per week; for the last three 
years, £.1. 1 s. per week. Blacksmiths were paid at the rate of 2 s. Gd. to 35. per day; for 
the last two years, from 3s. Gd. to 4s. 

Provisions (oatmeal), in 1803, from £.1. to £.1. Is. per boll of eight stones or sixteen 
pecks; tlie average price for 1811 was £.1. 6s.; in 1812, £.1. 16s.; in 1813, £.1. I8s.; 
and other provisions in proportion. 

Such horses as were used in 1805 cost from £.25. to £.30. each; in 1810, 1811 and 
1812, similar horses cost from 40 to 50 guineas each. For provender; hay, in 1803 and 
1804, cost lod. per stone, and freight 3d.; for three or four years preceding 1812, it 
cost l5. in autumn, and in the spring 1«. 8d., and freight 4jd. per stone. Oats, in 1805 
averaged 18s. per boll; in 1813, they were £. 1. 5s., and even £.2. 2s. 

Country timber, in 1804, was lod. to Is. 2d. per cubic foot; in 1812, it cost 3s. Od. 
per cubic foot. Foreign Baltic timber, in 1804, delivered at Corpach, 2s. 6 Jd., at Clach- 
niacharry, 2s. 4d. per cubic foot; in 1812, 7s. per cubic foot.— This enormous enhance¬ 
ment of price arose from impolitic perseverance in an almost prohibitory duty^ in favour 
of Canada deals. This duty wa^ continued {biennially renewed) till the parties claimed 
successfully a vested interest in the Canada timber trade, and the governjnent were so 
im 2 >rudent as to yield to their influence. Thus has been inflicted a national injury, as 
forcing into consumption a bad article indispensable in building homes and for general 
purposes ; and the same imprudence {as a necessary consequence) has rendered abortive the 
main advantage expected from the Caledonian Canal, which chiefly aimed at a saving of 
2d. or 3d. per cubic foot {eight or ten per cent.) on all Baltic timber, for the benefit of 
the western ports and coast of Great Britain, and in the supply of all Ireland, This 
computation is indisputable, from the different prices of Baltic timber at the two ends of 
the (^aledonian Canal ; the enhanced price at Corpach {the west end) representing the 
cost and risk of carrying timber freights around the Orkneys. 

Oak timber for lock-gates, at first coat from 6 s- to 8 s. per cubic foot; in 1812, it cost from 
10s. to 12 s. Ropes, in 1805, were £.3.15s. per cwt.; in 1812, they cost£.5. 125 .per cwt. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT of the Expense incurred in forming the Hauegabtle 

New Tunnel. 

£, s. d. 
1,610 - - 
7,067 - - 
470 - - 

640 - - 


Sinking 16 shafts 9 feet diameter ------- 

Driving heading through hill 

Ditto cross-headings to carry off water - - - - - 

Ditto heading in coal measures to drain the sand at north end of 1 
tunnel ------ - 

Excavating the body of the tunnel, and turning brick-work (including! 
timber), length 2,026^ yards ------ -J 

Expense of towing-path - -- -- -- - 

Ditto of railway, length 6 } miles ------ 

Ditto of providing bricks, mortar and centering - - - - 

Labour upon'mortar and centering ------ 

Carriage of materials - -- -- -- -- 

Expense of open cutting, entrances and turn-over bridges at each end] 
of tunnel, erecting workshops, mortar mills, clay mills,' engine | 
houses, pumping water, damages of land, fences, agencies, &c. -J 

£. 


43,436 - - 

9,600 - - 
7,000 - - 

22,760 - - 

1,637 - - 
4,060 - - 

14,622 - - 


112,681 - - 


Number of bricks used in tunnel, shafts, towing-path, entrances, bridges,! 
culverts, &c. - - - - - - 


Brinklow, February 25, 1833. 


James Potter. 
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EAU-BRINK NEW RIVER OR CUT. 

f 

OPINION and Award of Joseph Huddart, Esq., in pursuance of the Reference 
to him by Sir Thomets Hyde PagCy Knt., and Robert Mylney Esq. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, I, Joseph Huddart, of Highbury Terrace, 
in the county of Middlesex, one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, send greeting: 
Whereas by a deed poll or instrument in writing, bearing date on or about the fifth day of 
May last past, under the hands and seals of Sir Thomas Hyde Page, Knight, Captain in the 
Royal Engineers, and Robert Mylne, Esq., Civil Engineer, therein reciting, that by an Act 
of Parliament made and passed in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, * An Act for improving the Drainage of the Middle and South Levels, part of 
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* the Great Level of the Fens called Bedford Level, and the Low Lands adjoining or near 
^ to the said Levels, as also the Lands adjoining or near to the River Ouze, in the county 

* of Norfolk, draining through the same to Sea by the Harbour of King’s Lynn, in the 

* said county; and for altering and improving the Navigation of the said River Ouze, 

* from or near a place called Eau Brink, in the parish of Wiggenhall St. Mary, in the 

* said county, to the said Harbour of King’s Lynn; and for improving the Navigation of 

* the several Rivers communicating with the said River Ouze,’ the said Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page and Robert Mylne were nominated and appointed engineers for the purposes 
in the said Act expressed, and were thereby authorized and empowered (among other 
things) to determine, or mark and stake out the several dimensions, as well as the figure, 
form, situation and direction of a certain new river or cut to branch out of the said river 
Ouze, from the Common Salt Marsh,-at or near a place called Eau Brink, in the parish of 
Wiggenhall St. Mary, in the said Act mentioned, through certain* lands and grounds in 
that parish, and in the parishes of South Lynn All Saints and West Lynn Saint Peter, 
in the county of Norfolk, and to rejoin or fall into the then present course of the said 
river Ouze, at or near the harbour of King's Lynn aforesaid, for the free passage of the 
navigation and of the waters of the river Ouze, and also the length or extent of the several 
parts thereof, together with the manner of its junction with the present river Ouze, 
between German’s Bridge and Eau Brink, at the upper end thereof, and between the 
lower parts of it and the Ball Wharf in the said Act mentioned, at the lower end thereof: 
And further reciting, that it was by the said Act (among other things) enacted, that the 
commissioners therein named or appointed for drainage should have full power and 
authority, and they were thereby authorized and required to make, do and execute, or 
cause to be made, done and executed, all such works, matters and things as the said 
Sir Thomas Hyde Page and Robert Mylne should agree upon and direct, for the better 
security and more effectual preservation of the town and harbour of King’s Lynn afore¬ 
said, and the navigation from thence to the open sea, from all possible damage or injury, 
in consequence of the making of the said new river or cut: And further reciting, that it 
was by the said Act also enacted, that in all cases where there should be any difference 
of opinion between, the said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and Robert Mylne touching any of 
the w6rks, -matters and things in the said Act mentioned, save and except as to the 
dimensions and general form of the said new river or cut, which were and was to be such 
as in the said Act directed, and no other, it should be lawful for the two engineers so 
differing in opinion, and they were thereby required to call in to their assistance some 
other able and experienced engineer, by way of umpire, who, after hearing and duly 
considering the whole of the matter on which such dificrence of opinion should have 
arisen, should give his opinion in writing as to the works, matters or things requisite or 
fit to be done, and the mode of executing the same, or on whatever else might have been 
the cause or subject of the reference to him; and his opinion so given should be final 
and ^conclusive, and the works, matters and things in question should be done and 
executed conformably thereto, in all respects whatsoever: And further reciting, that 
a difference of opinion had arisen between the said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and the said 
Robert Mylne, touching several of the works, matters and things mentioned in and 
requisite, or fit to be done, under or in consequence of the said Act of Parliament, and 
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the mode of executing the same; and therefore ^e said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and 
Robert Mylne had found it necessary^ and agreed, in pursuance of and obedience to the said 
Act, and the power and requisition therein contained, to call in to their assistance and 
appoint another able and experienced engineer, by way of umpire, to hear and consider 
the whole of the matter upon which such difference of opinion had arisen; and to give 
his opinion in writing as to the said works, matters or things requisite or fit to be done, 
and the mode of executing the same, or on whatever else might be the cause or subject of 
reference to him: Therefore, by the said deed poll, or instjument in writing, now in recital, 
it is witnessed^ that in consideration of the premises, and for effecting the purposes of 
the said recited Act of Parliament, they, the said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and Robert 
Mylne, in exercise and execution of the power or authority given by and in compliance 
with and obedience to the requisition or direction contained in the said Act, did thereby 
nominate, appoint and call in to their assistance me, the said Joseph Huddart, by way of 
umpire, to hear and duly consider the whole of the matters on which such difference 
of opinion had arisen between them, the said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and Robert Mylne, 
as therein and hereinbefore is stated or expressed ; and to give my opinion in writing as 
to the works, matters or things requisite or fit to be done, under or in consequence of the 
said Act of Parliament, and the mode of executing the same, or on whatever else was or 
might be the cause or subject of reference to me, as in and by the said deed poll, or instni- 
ment in writing, reference being thereunto had, will more fully appear. 

And whereas 1 have been attended by the said Sir Thomas Hyde Page and Robert Mylne, 
who have severally stated and represented to me, that the differences of opinion which 
have arisen between them in relation to the matters aforesaid are as follow; that is t<j 
say, they differ as to the points of junction of the intended new river or cut with the 
river Ouze, at both ends of such new river or cut; and also as to the dimensions of the 
excavated pait of the intended new river or cut; and concerning the width of the fore¬ 
lands and base of embankment at the lower end of the intended new river or cut; (but 
they have agreed that the width of such forelands and base of embankment shall be 
278 yards from bank to bank, at the top of the embankments;) and also they differ con¬ 
cerning the slope or base of the embankments at the upper end of the said intended new 
river or cut : 

Now know ye, that I have heard and duly considered the whole of the matter on 
which such differences of opinion as aforesaid have arisen, and do by these presents 
give my opinion in writing as to the works, matters or things requisite or fit to be done, 
and the mode of executing the same, and on the whole of the cause or subject of reference 
to me as aforesaid, as follows : 

Premising, that I refer in sundry parts of this my opinion to the annex^ dravung, 
and that 1 also refer ta icertain poles by me seen and examined, and which (having 
numbers cut in them from the lower towards the upper ends thereof respectively) are 
placed in the middle line of the intended new river or cut, as agreed by the said Sir 
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Thomas Hyde Page and Robert Mylne (and which middle line I entirely approve of); 
I declare my opinion, first, that the point of junction of the intended new river or cut 
with the present channel near King's Lynn ought to be 800 feet nearer to the harbour 
of King's Lynn than the lowest pole marked number 4, and which point is also 1,500 
feet nearer to Lynn than pole number 6, which is at the north end of the said middle 
line of the said intended new river or cut; and I am also of opinion, that at the above- 
mentioned point of junction the several dimensions of the said intended new river or cut 
ought to be as follows : viz.— * 


Feet. 

The width of tlie Navigable Channel ----- 296 

The East Foreland ------- - 209 

The West Foreland ------- - 200 

The base or slope of the East Embankment - - - 04 

The base or slope of the West Embankment - - - 65 

d;J4 


Those dimensions being together equal to 278 yards, as directed by the Act of 
Parliament above referred to, in relation to the width of the channel to be formed by 
the said new river or cut at the junction with the present channel near King’s Lynn. 


1 am further of opinion, that the point of junction of the said intended new river or 
cut with the present channel at the upper end, near Eau Brink, ought to be 700 feet 
farther up the river than the southernmost pole number 37, in the middle line; which 
point of junction is in the same arc of the circle continued as the middle line already set 
out; at which last-mentioned point the several dimensions of the said intei^ed new river 
or cut ought, in my opinion, to be as follows: 


F«ct. 

The width of the Navigable Channel should be - - - 204 

The East Foreland, determined by the Act of Parliament - 60 

The West Foreland, also determined by the Act of Parliament 80 
The base or slope of the East Embankment - - - 13 

The base or slope of the West Embankment - - - 13 


370 


Those dimensions last described being together 370 feet, as directed by the said Act 
of Parliament in relation to the breadth from bank to bank, at the upper end of the 
said new river or cut. 

V 

Nota Bene .—I am of opinion, that the new embankments, forelands and channel of 
the new river ought to form fair curves in joining the banks and channel of the present 
river, both at the upper and lower ends of the said intended new river or cut. 
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Thirdly. 1 am of opinion, that the dimensions in the following Table (A.) ought to be 
attended to and adopted in the execution of the work, the said Table containing the dimen¬ 
sions in feet and inches of a sufficient number of sections, in order that the new river or 
cut may be made throughout of an increasing width, in a regular and uniform manner, 
as directed by the said Act, accor<^ng to the Drawing above referred to, signed by me, 
and hereunto annexed, and also conformably to the following Table:— 


TABLE (A.) 


Dimensions in Feet and Inches, at 
the Junctions with the old and 
new River, and at the following 
Sections, distinguished by the 
Numbers on the Poles placed on 
the Middle Due of the Cut. 

Internal 

Base 

or Slope 

of ilie 

West Bank. 

The 

West 

Foreland. 

The Width 
of the 

Cut at tlie 
Height of 
Water Due 
A. B. 

The 

East 

Foreland. 

Internal 

Base 

or Slope 

of the 

East Bank. 

The Width 

from 

Bank to Bank. 

At the lower junction, 
near Lynn - - “J 

Feet. In. 

05 - 

Feet. In. 

200 - 

Feet. Ill. 

296 - 


Feel. In. 

64 - 

Feet. In. 

834 - 

At pole marked V, - 

57 - 

180 - 

266 - 

199 4 


76r> 4 1 

„ - - - VT. - 7 

55 - 

184 - 

263 - 

196 - 


« 

703 - 

„ - - - XV. 

30 - 

148 - 

, 241 4 

148 - 


014 4 

„ - - - XXIL - 

UO 0 

117 - 

224 - 

108 - ■ 

26 - 

501 6 

„ - - - XXXL . 

31 - 

10.3 - 

218 - 

91 - 

31 - 

454 - 

„ - - . XXXVII. 

15 - 

87 - 

211 - 

69 - 

15 - 

397 - 

At the upper junction, near! 
£au Brink - -J 

13 - 

80 - 

204 - 

60 - 

13 - 

370 - 


Fourthly. I declare that what is written on the said Plan, hereto annexed, is to be 
taken as part of my opinion on the matters referred to me as aforesaid; and in •further 
illustration of this my opinion, 1 desire it may be observed, that the slope or base 
of the sides of the new river or cut is to be three feet base for one foot in height to the 
depth of low water, every where in the strait part of the cut; and below low water, the 
sides and bottom to be a fair curve, deepest in the middle; but in the circular part at the 
upper end of the new river or cut, I have diminished the base or slope of the sides on the 
east, and increased the base or slope of the sides on the west part or side, which will 
have the effect of removing the greatest depth of water from the middle line, as repre¬ 
sented in the sections and following Table (B.), in which 1 have inserted all the poles that 
are now standing above the strait part of the cut. 
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TABLE (B.) 


POLE. 

The greatest Deplli 
on the East Side 
of 

the Pole. 

• Base on the 

East Side of the Cut, 
fur 

Six Feet in Height. 

Base on the 

West Side of the Cut, 
for 

Six Feet in Height. 



Feet. 

Indies. 

Feet. Inches. " 

Feet. Inches. 

XXII. - [See Section] 

- 

4 

— 

17 

6 

18 

9 

XXVIII. - 

- 

8 


16 

9 

19 

3 

XXIX. * - 

- 

li 

8 

16 

- 

20 

— 

XXX. 

- 

14 

11 

15 

6 

20 

6 

XXXI. - [Sec Section] 

- 

17 

7 

15 

- 

21 

— 

XXXIIL - 

- 

19 

5 

14 

9 

21 

a 

XXXIV. - 

- 

20 

6 

14 

6 

21 

6 

XXXV. - - . 

- 

21 

- 

14 

G 

21 

9 

XXXVI. - 

- 

21 

3 

14 

5 

21 

10 

XXXVII. [See Section] 

- 

20 

• 

9 

14 

6 

21 

8 


Note,—furthery That I have left the outside of the embankment in an undefined state. 
The breadth at the top and the outward slope of the bank must depend upon the quantity 
of earth to be excavated, which is the business of the engineers who shall have the execu¬ 
tion of the work; but, in my opinion, the height should be eight feet three inches above 
high-water line A B in the section, or six feet above the fifteen-feet tide. 


In witness whereof, I, the said Joseph Huddart, have hereunto set my hand and 

seal this tenth day of September, in the year of our Lord One thousand eight 

"hundred and four. - , , v rr jj > 

Joseph (L. s.) Huddart, 


Sealed and delivered by the within-named Joseph Huddart, in the presence of— 

Ambrose Weston, Fenchurch-street. 
Charles Mallet, his Clerk, 


Taken and acknowledged by Joseph Huddart, within named, at the Public Office in 
Southampton Buildings, this tenth day of September, One thousand eight hundred 
and four, before me, j g fjarvey. 


Enrolled in his Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, the twenty-sixth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and four, being first duly 
stamped, according to the tenor of the statutes made for that purpose. 

J, Mitford, 
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EAU-BRINK CUT. 
REPORT of Mr. Telford, a. d. 1823. 


Whether the umpire had or had not any legal right to fix other dimensions for the Eau- 
Brink Cut than those specified in the Act of Parliament, 1 do not pretend to determine; 
but that in his award he did so, is obvious from the following statement:— 


Dimensions by the Act. 

Dimensions by Captain 
Haddart’s Award. 

Differences. 

LOWER EJND. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Width of navigable canal, 484 feet 

- - 290 - - 

188 

East foreland - - 150 

- - 200 - - 

50 

West ditto - - 100 

- - 200 - - 
m 

100 

Base of east bank - 50 

- - 64 - - 

14 

Ditto west ditto - 50 

- - 65 - - 

15 

278 yards, equal to 834 feet 

834 feet - 

At level A B on Captain llud- 


dart’s section or line of ground 
surface, on his proposed Plan. 

UPPER BNDf 

Feet, 

a 

Feet. 

Width of navigable canal, 230 feet 

- - 204 - - 

26 

East foreland - - 60 

. - 60 - - 

- - — 

West ditto - - 80 

- - 80 - - 

. . —- 

Base of east bank - — 

- - 13 - - 

13 

Ditto west ditto - — 

- . 13 - - 

13 


By the above dimensions it will appear that at the lower end next Lynn, the general 
width on the surface or ground line has been adhered to by the award of Captain Huddart, 
viz. 278 yards or 834 feet ; but that in the distribution, the dimensions have been changed 
greatly to the disadvantage of the waterway; that is to say, 188 fact have been taken 
from the channel or waterway, and added to the forelands and bank slopes, which, being 
seldom or never covered with water, are of no advantage to the drainage, navigation or 
Lynn harbour. 
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At the upper end, near Eau-Brink, 26 feet have been taken from the channel or water¬ 
way, and the total width is only made out by taking in the bank slopes not mentioned in 
the Act. 

I 

Thus we find that the lineal dimensions have been changed^ and that for the depth or 
shape of the cut vertically, no dimensions or directions are given in the Act; but it is 
fairly presumable that the intention was, that the shape and capacity of the section were 
to be such as best to answer the purposes of drainagei navigation, and the harbour 
of Lynn. 

Now the shape fixed on by the umpire was not the fittest for any of these purposes; 
l)eing the segment of a large circle, instead of that of a trapezium, there is little capacity 
for water near the bottom, which very much limits its effects in the latter part of the ebb, 
wlieu it is most beneficial for drainage, scouring the bottom, and also the harbour of Lynn. 
This shape also checks the first of the flood; it appears, therefore, to have been injudi¬ 
ciously selected. The form best adapted for the above-mentioned purposes is to have the 
bottom a flat surface, and so broad as only to leave room sufficient for the slopes to the 
sides of the cut, as it ought to have been so much deeper as to leave a sufiicient width, 
say 200 feet at low-watcr. The insufficiency of the capacity is also evident from the com¬ 
parison of sectional areas: 

Feet. Difference. 

Sectional area of river Ouze at the ferry at low water - 3,930 

Ditto - - of lower end of cut - - at ditto - - 989 

- 2,941 

Ditto - - of river at ferry - - - - at high water, 14,569 

Ditto - - of lower end of cut - - - ditto - 4,187 

- 10,382 

Ditto - - near St. German's Bridge, at low water - 2,253 

Ditto - - ditto upper end of cut - - - ditto - - 864 

^- 1,389 

Ditto - - ditto St, German's - - - high water, 6,413 

Ditto - - ditto cut - -- -- -- - ditto — 2,958 

- 3,455 


Clear waterway of all the sluices emptying into West' 


Ft. In. 


river side - - - - 

Ditto - East side - - - 

Ditto - Denver Sluice - 
Ditto - Hundred-foot River - 


- 32 2 

- 86 - 
- 100 


314 ft. 3 in. 


Width of the river at low water, between Denver Sluicei 

j Tj • 1 ^ - 200 feet, 

and £au Bnnk -J 

Width of river between German’s Bridge and Eau Brink Cut - 230 feet. 
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Upper end of new cut at ditto, whei'e there was a fall of 2 ft. 4 in.^l 

( 128 feet. 

from Eau Brink to Lynn ------ -J 


Fall from Denver Sluice to upper end of cut, 6 ft. 3 in,, 
distance 10 miles ------ 


:} 


7 i inches per mile. 


Ditto upper end of cut to Lynn - - 7 ft. 6 in. - ditto*! 

2 i ditto - . r 


Average fall of a regular inclined plane - - - 13 inches - ditto. 

Velocity between Denver .Sluice and entrance to cut, at*^ 

two hours after high-water - - - - _ j 2 J eet per second. 

Ditto from entrance of cut to Lynn - - - - 5 - . ditto. 


Thus comparing the lineal dimensions, sectional areas, fall and velocity of the river, 
with those of the waterway of the Eau-Brink Cut, it is obvious that the latter is very 
inadequate to the purpose for which it was intended; that it acts as a dam of from four 
to five feet, thereby greatly impeding the drainage in the latter part of the ebb, when 
most required, and by checking the entrance and diminishing the quantity of tidal water, 
its useful scouring effects upon the river bottom and outfall arc rendered much less 
powerful, and particularly injurious to the harbour of Lynn, in not removing the great 
mass of sand which has accumulated along the town quays since the opening of the Eau- 
Brink Cut, and maintaining that harbour in its usual depth. 


From all the foregoing circumstances, it is evident that to obtain the advanluges for 
which the Eau-Brink Cut was intended, as regards the drainage, navigation and outfall, 
it is absolutely necessary that its sectional area be increased. 

(signed) ThoinxiH Telfortl. 

July 5th, 1823. 
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REMARKS on the Nene Outfall, by J, R., August 1830. 

Since the Dissolution of Parliament, I have accompanied Mr. Telford in visiting an 
operation of more interest than ordinary in civil engineering. 

If you cut a canal, you are sure that the removal of’ earth and the usual apparatus of 
locks will attain your object; but the improvement of harbours, and of drainage by rivers, 
depends on management and direction of natural causes and effects; in which, I may say, 
observation had been so torpid, that till twenty years since, much more harm than good 
had been the result of interference. All the Reports of Mr. Smeaton, and some made 
scarcely si^^tcen years since, prove that in large drainages near the sea, natural outlets 
or rivers are always recommended to be stopped by dams and sluices, to prevent the 
tide from entering; which obstacles equally prevented the drainage water from free 
passage outward. 

Three inches fall (downward slope) in a mile makes water move slowly; at four iiiclics 
declivity in a mile, water acquires a moderate velocity, sufficient for any drainage opera¬ 
tion ; so that the sill (threshold) of a sluice, if laid a yard too high, will prevent the 
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natural drainage of 12 miles above it (three inches to a mile). On the same principle, if 
a drainage outlet, obstructed by what may be almost deemed the caprice of winds and 
tides, and of accumulated sand-banks in consequence, shall double its length, and creep 
through a dubious crooked channel, it is evident that a three or four-inch fall may become 
one inch, which is ineffectual. 

Tile sound principle which results from these facts is, to give free ingress to the tidal 
water, guarding against inundation by raising the banks of your river, and also straitening 
its course, so as to lose no downfall. This increased downfall and increased tidal water is 
tkiade to bear directly upon the old sand-banks; and if the connection with deep water can 
be established in this manner, you obtain a harbour of easy access, and the old-fashioned 
precarious drainage of land by windmills becomes unnecessary, the dams which previously 
hindered daily drainage at low-water being for ever removed. 

All this was to be seen in pre^ess below Wisbech and Long-Sutton-bridge, and the 
impetuous outfall of the water in the recess of a spring-tide had forced its way through 
the sands in the beginning of August 1830 . With view to this event, the old channel of the 
river Nene had been boldly dammed across in the middle of July, and the current turned 
into the strait cut prepared for it. All this constitutes the “ Nene Outfall.” When I saw 
it meet the sea, four miles below the washway (now the drawbridge at Long Sutton) at 
three-quarters ebb, the torrent rushed down four feet in the last quarter of a mile; this of 
course carries off the sand daily, and by the law of nature the four-feet full will recede 
inland, until nearly a uniform inclination or slope shall penetrate to Wisbech, which will 
become a sea-port of importance; and above it 180,000 or 200,000 acres of fen-land will 
retain nothing of its hitherto nature, except unparalleled fertility. 

John Rickman, 
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MEMOIR of the Nene Outfall and the North Level Drainage. 

By Tycho Wing^ Esq. of Thorney Abbey, 

The Nene Outfall is a new tidal channel for the discharge of the waters of the river 
Nene into the sea, and is carried entirely through the light incohesive sands which border 
the Lincolnshire coast; the portion of it artificially formed commences at a part of the 
old river called Kinderley’s Cut, near Buckworth’s Sluice, about six miles below Wisbech, 
in the Isle of Ely, and extends to Crabhole, a distance of six miles and a half; from 
thence it has shaped for itself a natural channel, in length about a mile and a half into 
the Wisbech Eye, which is an inlet of the German Ocean, » 

The excavation of this work by digging was commenced in August 1827, and was com¬ 
pleted to the^depth of about 11 feet in June 1830, when the old channel was closed; the 
coulee of the new river was afterwards deepened as much as 12 feet and upwards by the 
scour of the tidal current; and its sides were secured by a thick* coating of stones, brought 
partly from a cliff near the Humber, and partly from the Duke of Bedford's estate at 
Wansford, in the county of Huntingdon. 
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The width of the botitom of the river is 200 feet near the lower end^ and 140 feet at 
the upper end near Kinderley's Cut; the depth from the surface of the adjacent land to 
the bed of the river is about 24 feet throughout; the width at the top varies from 200 to 
300 feet. 

An ordinary spring-tide rises about 22 feet at the lower extremity next the sea, and 
18 feet at the junction with Kinderley’s Cut. 

The results of this measure are— 

A bridge has been made over the new channel at Sutton-Wash, in Lincolnshire, and 
an embankment carried across the estuary to Cross Keys, in Norfolk, forming a new 
line of excellent road between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, subject to no interruptions, 
instead of the ancient dangerous ford through a tidal and variable channel, or the very 
circuitous route through Wisbech. 

About 1,500 acres of fertile marsh lands have been embanked from the sea, and 
are now in cultivation, and producing yearly excellent crops of grain ; that an additional 
tract of about 2,000 acres is fit for inclosure, and about 4,000 acres more are rapidly 
becoming so. 

• 

In place of the navigation through the old channel, which was extremely tedious 
and dangerous, and capable only of afibrding a passage at spring-tides, and with a 
favourable wind, to vessels drawing at the utmost six feet of water, and carrying sixty 
tons, there is now a safe and daily communication between Wisbech and the sea at all 
periods of the tides, and in all weather, for vessels of the above burthen, and on spring- 
tides for ships of much larger capacity, and drawing not less than 14 feet of water. 
Vessels carrying 400 tons reach Sutton-Wash on spring-tides, and might arrive at Wisbech* 
if sufficient pains were taken to improve the river upwards from the Ncne Outfall. Wisbech 
would thus become the great emporium for the counties of Cambridge, Norfolk and 
Lincoln: the trade of the port, which before the Nene Outfall was made was not more 
than 50,0(i(» tons a year, has since progressively increased, and reached in the last year to 
108,000 tons; great exertions have also been made, and expensive works executed by 
the Governors of Guy’s Hospital fto whom the adjoining land belongs), to improve the 
accommodation for vessels, and facilitate the shipping and delivery of cargoes at Sutton 
Wash; for this purpose a magnificent wharf has been built, with ample accommodation 
of storehouses and granaries. It is unnecessary to point out how much the convenience 
and prosperity of the surrounding districts is advanced by this extension of trade, and by 
the means of accelerated intercourse with other places. 

In consequence of the more rapid discharge of the upland Hoods through the Nene 
Outfall, the danger of inundation by a breach of bank is incalculably diminished to the 
fens on each side of the river Nene, between Peterborough and Wisbech. 

The value and security of the rich meadow lands in Moreton’s Learn Wash,—being 
the space set apart as a receptacle in winter for the upland floods, in their passage through 
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the fens from Peterborough to Wisbech, and containing about 3,500 acres (and eveii of 
the upland meadows beyond Peterborough), is greatly augmented. 

But the most important result of the whole is, that the water in the new channel ebbs 
out every day fully ten feet lower than it formerly did in the old channel, immediately 
opposite to the South-Holland and North Level sluices, which are the outlets for about 
100,000 acres of fen lands, lying between the rivers Nene and Welland, and that the 
means have been thereby afforded to that extensive tract of a perfect natural drainage, 
which was previously very ill accomplished by means of an expensive and complicated 
but ineffectual system of windmills and steam-engines. 

The North Levels containing 48,000 acres, and situate in the contiguous parts of the 
counties of Cambridge, Northampton and Lincoln, was the first great division of these 
fens which proceeded to avail itself of the advantages placed within its reach. Anew 
sluice was built for the utterance of the waters of this level into the Nene Outfall, no 
less than eight feet deeper than the sluice by which they were formerly conveyed into 
the old channel of the river; the width of the waterway of the old sluice was seventeen 
feet; that of the new sluice is thirty-six feet. 

A new main draiii was formed leading to this sluice from Clows-Cross, at which point 
all the waters of the North Level are collected. 

ITic length of this drain is eight miles and a quarter; the length of Old Shire drain, 
for which it is substituted, and which commenced and terminated by a very circuitous 
course at nearly the same points, was about twelve miles. The new drain is eight feet 
deeper than the old drain, and its capacity in equal lengths more than six times as great; 
its bed is an inclined plane, having a declivity from Clows-Cross of four inches per mile. 

From Clows-Cross the new drainage diverges by two channels, called respectively the 
New-South-Eau and the New-Wryde, which receive in their course the waters from every 
pari of the North Level, including Newborough, Bow Fen and Great Portsand. As com¬ 
pared with the old drains, namely, the Old South-Eau and the counter drain by Guyliirn, 
these n?w lines possess a superiority over the old ones, fully commensurate with that 
stated in tin* comparison between the Old Shire drain and the New Main drain. 

The district of Wisbech hundred, comprising about 16,000 acres, has also made terms 
with the Commissioners of the North Level drainage for a participation in the use of the 
main drain. 

All these drains are navigable, which was not the case with the old ones, and afford 
a cheap and ready transit for coals, and other articles of daily consumption. 

These works for the drainage of the North Level were commenced in July 1830, and 
completed in 1834; their (‘ffects upon the productiveness of the soil, and on the welfare 
and comfort lof the inhabitants, surpass all previous expectation. 

4 

The expense of executing the Nene Outfall was about £. 200,000; that of the North 
Level drains about f. 150,000. 
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The Nene Outfall channel was projected by the late Mr. Rennie in 1814, and was 
executed jointly by Mr. Telford and the present Sir John Rennie; but the scheme of the 
North Level drainage was eminently the work of Mr. Telford; and was undertaken upon 
his advice and responsibility, when only a few of the persons engaged in the Nene Outfall 
believed that the latter could be made, or, if made, maintained: Mr. Telford distinguished 
himself then by his foresight and judicious counsels at the most critical periods of that 
great measure, by his unfailing confidence in its success, and by the boldness and 
sagacity which prompted him to advise the making of the North Level drainage in full 
expectation of the results, for the sake of which the Nene Outfall was undertaken, and 
which are now realized to the extent of the most sanguine hopes. 


John, the present and sixth Duke of Bedford, has been the great patron and promoter 
of both undertakings. 

Tycho Wing. 

(1833, continued to 1837.) 
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DESTRUCTION of Fhesh-wateb Fish at Peterborough. 

An incidental remark is sometimes productive of information which otherwise might 
not have been given, or not in so convincing a manner, by any formal description ; of this 
kind is the following explanation of the destruction of fresh-water fish at Peterborough, 
which, by a traveller, had been naturally but erroneously attributed to the greater pene¬ 
tration inland of salt water, by reason of the improved Nene Outfall; the refutation of 
which error has produced the following lively explanation of the natun* of the coast, or 
sca-outline of Fens or marsh-lands in the course of their usual formation. 


Extract of a Letter from Tycho IVing^ Esq., dated 29 Dec. 1837. 

The destruction of the fish at Peterborough was occasioned by an infiux of salt water, 
before the Nene Outfall was made; and it is remarkable, that the efiect of that work has 
been to diminish the saltness of the water at and above Wisbech; formerly, the tide 
having surmounted the accumulation of high sands at the mouth of the river, came up in 
one great wave to Wisbech, and as there were many shoals in the river upwards, this 
wave, breaking at once over them, filled the river and the adjacent Wash between Guy- 
hirn and Peterborough with salt water, which could not find a way back again over the 
shoals, but remained for many weeks, especially in summer, and killed all the fish; but 
now, by the lowering of the outfall, the fresh water is drawn many miles lower down the 
stream on every ebb of the tide ; and as the latter returns in a slow and gradual manner, 
which is felt in the river from the first commencement of flood-tide in the Eye anchorage, 
the column of fresh w^ter is slowly repelled up the river, and by its accumulation 
checks the advance of the salt water,—to the great benefit not of the fish only, but of 
men and cattle, on both sides of the Nene River from Wisbech to Peterborough (including 
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nearly all the North Level and great part of the Middle Level), which depend entirely on 
the Nene for a supply of this important article through the whole of the summer; for the 
water in the Nene between Guyhim and Peterborough being higher than the surface of 
the adjacent fen lands, is abstracted by sluices through the banks, and then conveyed by 
appropriate channels into each district. The scarcity of fish and eels at Peterborough 
arises from unfair obstructions at the Mills above, almost all the way to Northampton. 


Appendix (H.) 

REPORT from the Select Committee appointed to consider how far it is expedient 
to extend the Patent granted for Morton’s Slip ; with Extracts of the Evidence 
adduced before the said Committee.—{April 1832.) 

Your Committee caused Mr. Morton to produce before them his books and accounts, 
showing his receipts and expenditure arising from his invention, from the date of his 
obtaining his patent to the present period ; they also caused him to lay before them the 
patent itself, and the other papers stated in the evidence, and they called before them and 
examined Mr. Morton himself^ and seveiul other persons whom they considered likely to 
be able to give the most correct information on the subject. 

After giving to the whole the most mature consideration, your Committee have come to 
the following conclusion; That Mr. Morton’s invention of the patent slip in question is 
of the most ingenious and valuable description, of the highest advantage to the shipping in¬ 
terests of this maritime country (insomuch that the operation of placing a ship in a situation 
to be repaired, which previously to this invention cost £.170, can now, by this means, 
be effected for £.3), and it is equally valuable and applicable for the larger ships of war 
as for the mercantile marine ; that owing, however, to the difficulty of drawing attention 
to this invention, and to bringing it into use at first, as explained in the evidence, the 
patentee appears not to have derived any profit whatever from his patent for the first six 
yeai*s, and during the whole period of its duration only £.5,737. 

That an invention of such ingenuity, of such simplicity of construction, though of such 
extensive and important benefit, is well deserving greater reward from the public than 
has hitherto been received by Mr. Morton, or is likely to be received by him under his 
patent during the short remainder of its duration; but your Committee entertaining the 
strongest and most decided impression of the impolicy of granting renewal of patents 
under any circumstances, particularly on a plea of their not having produced sufficient 
rewards to the patentees, and observing that the instances of such indulgences having 
been granted are extremely rare, there having been only two since the year 1800, your 
Comn^ittee do not consider it expedient to recommend to the House to extend the patent 
granted for Slorton’s Slip. 

4 

Your Committee trust, however, they may be permitted to add the expression of their 
hope, that some other means may be adopted to obtain for Mr. Morton a more adequate 
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pecuniary recompaise fortbe great bendftt his invention has conferred on the public, ind 
the shipping interest in particular, than he appears to have derived from his patent, as 
before stated. 

Your Committee beg to observe, that the feeling they so strongly entertain of the 
general impolicy and impropriety of the Legiflature acceding to applications for renewal 
of patents, without the fullest consideration, induces them earnestly to recommend to the 
House to establish, as one of their Standing Orders, That no Bill for the renewal of a 
patent be read a second time until it shall have been investigated and reported upon by a 
Select Committee. 


MINUfES OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Thomas Morton, called in; and examined. 

Can you state to the Committee how many of your patent slips you have put down, 
and in what places ? 


Aberdeen - - 1 

Dysart - - - 1 

Jarrow - - - i 

Quebec - - - 1 

Arbroath - - 1 

Edinburgh - - 1 

Leith - - - 2 

Shields - - - 1 

Ayr - - - 1 

(Union Canal.) 

Liverpool - - 1 

Shoreham - - i 

Berwick - - 1 

Glasgow - - 2 

Londonderry - J 

Sunderland - 2 

Bo’tiess - - 1 

Goole - - - 1 

LowestofT - - 1 

Swansea - - 1 

Carnarvon - 1 

Harwich - - 1 

Maryport - - 1 ■ 

Sydney - - - x 

Cork - - - 2 

Hull- . - - 2 

Montrose - - 1 

Waterford - - 

Dublin - * 2 

Ipswich - - - 2 

Newcastle - - 2 

Whitehaven - 1 

Dumbarton - 2 

Irvine - - - i 

Portsmouth - 1 

Workington - 2 


How many in the whole ?—About 40. 

What is the largest class of vessels for which you have constructed these slips ?—The 
largest class is 80U tons. 

Did you find that succeed ?—Yes; but I am not aware whether they have hauled up 
so large a vessel as yet. 

Do you suppose, from your knowledge of the success of the slip, that its principle 
can be applied to ships of a greater size—such as ships of war?—Yes, 1 make no 
doubt of it. 

You have no hesitation, from what you know, to recommend it to haul up ships of much 
greater size than any it has been laid down for?—No doubt of it. 

Could you apply it also to steam vessels of any kind ?—Most undoubtedly. 

Have you ever done so ?—Yes; there have been steam vessels hauled up in Aberdeen 
and other places. 

Can you give the Committee any idea of the expense that would be incurred in laying 
down one of these slips?—It will depend on whether it is for large vessels. . 

Have you a statement, or table of the expense of constructing them, and of the different 
rates?—Yes; I have a table for all sizes under 500 tons. The expense of constructing 
a slip for vessels of 100 tons is £.450 ; for 200 tons, £.600 ; 300 tons, £.800; 400 tons, 
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£.1,000; 500 tons, £.1,100. These sums, however, are exclusive of the expense of preparing 
the ground. 

You say you completed one for an 800 tons ship; what was the expense of that slip?_ 

It was £.1,900. Most of them are constructed to contain two vessels at the same time. 

You have given a statement for a vessel of 500 tons; you have put down £.1,1 oo, 
does that allude to two vessels of that size ?—It does. 

Then it is a slip for vessels of 800 tons, capable of holding two of that size, that costs 
£. 1,900 ?—Yes. 

When you have done the work yourself, have you found that there is a very great 
variation in the whole price from the difference in the ground in any of the places you have 
had to lay it down ; what is the highest you have paid, and what the lowest for preparing 
the ground?—From £. 200 to £.300. 

Do you consider this machine of yours an original invention, or an improvement in 
principle '—Hauling up ships is an old practice; my machine is an improved method of 
doing so with greater facility and safety. It possesses the following advantages;_ 

1 . A durable and substantial slip may be constructed, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, at about one-tenth of the expense of a diy dock, and be laid down in situa¬ 
tions where it is almost impossible, from the nature of tlie ground, or the want of 
a rise and fall of tide, to have a dock built. 

2 . The whole apparatus can he removed from one place to another, and be carried 
on ship-board. 

3. Where a sufficient length of slip can be obtained, a number of vessels may be 
upon it at once; and, in point of fact, two or more are often upon the slips already 
constructed, and under repair, at the same time. 

4. Among the other advantages peculiar to the slip, it may be observed, that, every 
])urt of the vt'ssci being above ground, the air has a free circulation to her bottom 
and all around her; in executing the repairs, the men work with much more com¬ 
fort, and of course more expeditiously; and in winter especially; they have better 
and longer light than within the walls of a dry dock; while considerable time is saved 
in tlu! carriage of the necessary materials. The vessel, in short, is in a similar 
situation to one upon a building slip. 

5. No previous preparation of bilge-ways is necessary, as the vessel is blocked 
upon her keel, the same as if in a dock; and she is exposed to no strain whatever 
the mechanical power being solely attached to the carriage which supports her, and 
upon which she is hauled up. 

6. A ship may be hauled up, have her bottom inspected, and even get a trifling 
repair, and be launched the same tide; and the process of repairing one vessel is 
never interrupted by the hauling up of another, an interruption which takes place 

in docks, from the necessity of letting in the water when another vessel is to be 
admitted* 

7. A vessel is hauled up at the rate of two and a half to five feet per minute, by 
six men to every lOO tons ; so that the expend, both of taking up and launching 
one of from 300 to 600 tons, does not exceed forty shillings. 
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Captain Basil Hall^ r. n., examined. 

Would you have the kindness to give the Committee any information on this sub¬ 
ject, if you have seen this in use ?—I have seen many vessels hauled up with it. 

Where ?—Four or five at Leith, and several at New York. 

Is the one at New York precisely the same?—In some of the minor details it is different; 
at first I considered them improvements, but not afterwards. 

On the same principle?—Yes, 

Did they have it from Mr, Morton?—I am not aware of that; they never spoke of it 
except as his invention. 

What is the largest vessel you saw hauled up?—I saw a vessel of 800 tons hauled up at 
New York, which, I believe, is larger than any drawn out of the water in this country on 
Morton’s slip. 

Was it with great facility ?—With perfect ease, safety and expedition. 

Did she come in the ways readily?—She came in it very readily. I may here observe, 
that the whole frame-work, on which the ship rests, is first sunk below the surface of the 
water, and then placed under the vessel; it is now secured firmly, and then this frame¬ 
work is pulled on the slip, with the ship upon it. 

The vessel is brought on it?—Yes ; and then the frame-work is drawn on the slip. The 
purchases are applied exclusively to the frame, never to the ship herself; and by this 
means all strain upon the vessel is avoided. 

At wliat distance was this vessel of 800 tons fittc<l into her frame from the water’s edge i 
—I can hardly say. Of course, in high water, the slip extended for a space between .50 
and 100 yards into the water; the rise and fall is not very considerable at New York, 
eight or ten feet, I believe; but she was placed in this frame securely nearly at high 
water. 

How long were they doing that ? —1 cannot exactly recollect; I think it was under two 
hours they had her up high and dry from the first conimenceiuent. The fact is they had 
become very expert at the operation, and they drew her on very easily. 

When once they began to heave they made no stop ?—She was hove up by steam. The 
slip at New York is connected with a set of flour-mills, and when a vessel is to hcdiauled 
up they arrange so as to suit the tide, and having turned off the steam from the mills, apply 
it to the purchase to draw the ship up. The only material difference that 1 saw between 
the two slips was, that instead of using a flexible chain, such as Mr. Morton makes use of, 
they employ a stiff chain, composed of large and powerful links, which are not capable of 
turning round the barrel, though they possess a slight degree of flexure.^ It is furnished 
with holes which fit the cogs of a wheel. Their object in this contrivance is to possess the 
power of pushing the vessel off as well as pulling her on* The nature of the ground there 
would have caused considerable expense to have made a slip of sufficient inclination for 
the ship to launch herself; some vessels, indeed, go off without this thrust, but others 
will not go without it. At high water, when it is required to launch a vessel to save tlie 
tide, she is pushed off merely by turning the machinery in the opposite direction, when 
the thick chain then acts as a forcing bar. There is room at the back yard where this 
chain or bar lies over tressels. Upon one occasion, just as the vessel had nearly reached 
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her statioQ, 1 forget from what cause, one of the links snapped, but the palls caught her; 
she did not run back into the water. 

'When they are endeavouring to get a vessel off, they have the means of keeping these 
palls up ?—^The mode of launching is to set on the engine and pull the ship up for a few 
inches, then lift up the palls; if she does not go off then by herself, they turn the engine 
slowly the other way, and she is readily pushed off the slip. 

Do you consider it original ?—As far as 1 know, it is so; 1 have seen nothing like it of 
any invention. 

You think it might be applied to vessels of any size?—Certainly; I have not the least 
doubt that Mr. Morton, or any person of experience, could make one to pull up a three- 
decker, for I really see no limit. The principle is to bring the frame under the vessel, and 
support her on it, and then to pull, not the vessel, but the frame, on the slip. 

Can you state the advantages, if any, that this has over the docks ?—One advantage is 
in the difference of the original cost; but, practically speaking, I think it a great advan¬ 
tage to have a vessel above ground, instead of having her sunk below the surface. We 
may also calculate upon an hour or an hour and a half of day-light being gained every 
morning and evening. I have watched the workmen at sunset, and there appeared to be 
a clear gain of an hour and a half of good light to work by, owing to the lower part of the 
vessel being above ground instead of being sunk into it. It is sometimes of importance 
also that the vessel’s bottom should dry quickly; now the dock is wet, but on the slip the 
vessel is drawn so far up, that the air passes freely through her, and the planks soon be¬ 
come dry. 1 have observed in most docks a good deal of awkwardness in handling large 
timl>er in the lower part of the dock. Long spars also are very difficult to be got up and 
down, whereas when she rests on Morton’s slip, the vessel is as commodiously situated as 
if she were in the building dock. 

Have they any sheds over these slips in America?—No, none. 

Upon the whole, you consider it more advantageous than a dock ?—Certainly. I am 
aware that in countries where the rise and fall of the tide is very small, an enormous deal 
of trouble is saved by avoiding the labour of pumping the water out of dock. 

When these vessels are hauled up, how are they supported ; do they leave the cradle 
about her, or take it away ?—They put in shores immediately, and relieve the cradle, which 
is. then removed. 

How do they get the cradle from under her ?—^The recent improvement Mr. Morton has 
made is such, that they have the power of supporting the vessel by shores in the usual 
way, with a slight degree of wedging; the vessel rests on them. - The cradle then slides 
off, and answers for drawing another ves^l on the same slip. 1 have never seen any 
practicul difficulty in relieving h^. In half an hour after the ship had been drawn up, the 
cradle was gone, and the vessel supported by shores; that is to say, the chocks and every 
other impediment to the workmen was removed, and the people were seen tearing off the 
copper, and otherwise at work fore and aft. 

She was quite free ?—Yes, from end to end. 

If any private ship-builder wished to have ftill, means of repairing his vessels, would it 
be more for bis advantage to place one of these slips in his yard than to excavate a dock ? 
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77 :It certainly would be vastly Jew .«tpeosive^ and when completed the patent slip would 
be more efficient. I stated formerly that it would be tji advantage where the rise and fall 
of tide is small, in consequence of not having^ to pump the water out; but, on the other 
hand, the slip would require to he carried much farther into the water than where the rise 
and fall is great, in order to get the vessels on the slip. In places where there occurs a 
great rise and fall of tide, and advantage can be taken of the tops of the tide to place 
the ships close to the end of the dock, there is no necessity for carrying the slip far into 
the water. 

Mr. Ge&rpe GraJum, of Harwich, Ship-builder, called in ; and examined. 

Have you one of Mr. Morton’s slips?— I have; it is calculated to take up a ship of 
dOO tons. 

Will you state to the Committee how long you have had that slip, of what service it has 
been to you, and your general opinion of it, and why you put it up'!—I have used the slip 
six years, and during the first five years I took up 84 vessels of various classes; the 
largest was about 386 tons. 

By whom was it fixed ?—Mr. Morton supplied the materials, and I laid it down myself; 
he supplied the iron work only. 

You paid for the patent right, and did it yourself?—Yes. 

Will yoy have the goodness to state to the Committee what was the cost or tlie outlay 
to you, independently of what you gave to him ?—I gave to Mr, Morton the usual patent 
fee of £.200, and including every other charge it cost me £.3,040 ; it is calculated to take 
up a ship of 500 tons. It may be necessary to state, that in consequence of the nature of 
the ground at Harwich, I was necessitated to drive two tiers of piles within four inches of 
each other, to carry the centre way, and a single tier to carry the side ways. 

Was the entire amount of £. 3,040 paid to Mr. Morton for the materials and the patent 
right?—The sum of £.3,040 includes every expense. Mr, Morton supplied the iron work 
only ; the precise amount paid Mr. Morton I do not now recollect; there was a regular 
scale, and Mr. Morton’s statement will give the price of the iron work. 

You do not recollect the sum total you paid Mr. Morton?—No. In consequenae of the 
slip at Harwich being very much exposed, it was thought the lifting of the sea would cause 
vessels to strike so hard upon the carriage, as to break the iron railway if it were of cast 
iron; I consulted Mr, Morton upon the propriety of making it of wrought iron ; he enter¬ 
tained the same opinion as myself as to the hazard of laying it of cast iron ; the experiment 
of substituting wrought iron bars was made, but it was found they -would not bear the 
weight of the ship, Tliis alteration, combined with making a Secure foundation, will 
account for the additional expense. • 

It has always answered ?—It has not moved in the least. 

Will you state to the Committee how you have found it answer, and'your general im¬ 
pression of its advantage ?—^That the Committee may be enabled to compare the improved 
with the old system of heaving up ships, it may be. necessary that I state the expense 
attending the latter.^ - We have drawn up ships of 1,000 tons and downwards, on the old 
principle; upon the old principle the ways were laid on two inclined planes, by timber 
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across, and planks laid on them on each side of the ship. [The Witness further explained 
the difference of the planSf hy referring to a model of the Patent Slip^ calculated for Frigates^ 
tohich was upon the Tahle*'\ 

What was the expense on the old plan of a ship of 500 tons?—In taking them up on 
the old system, there would be a great risk, and much variation in the expense, arising out 
of circumstances against which no human being could guard, by which the expense might 
be increased very considerably; in some instances more than others;—a ship of 450 tons 
cost £. 195, exclusive of the wear and tear of falls, and the materials to set her up with 
afterwards,—this was owing to various circumstances which added considerably to the 
expense;—a ship of 666 tons cost £, 153; taking the average of the two, £. 170. 

That would be £. 170?—Yes ; on Mr. Morton's principle I could heave up a ship of 
500 tons for £. 3, and there is no risk whatever; if the ship is as weak as it is possible, she 
may be brought on without the slightest injury. 

By the old way you were obliged to secure the tackles to the vessel herself ?—Yes. 

Therefore if there were any weakness it would injure the vessel ?—Yes. 

Is tliere any strain on vessels by the new plan ?—No, none. 

How would they have managed to get a vessel on the ways when there was little or no 
tide ?—It could not be done upon the old plan; it would require two or three days to 
heave up a large ship. 

Where there is little or no fall of tide, and close to the shore, how would a slip of this 
kind be laid down ?—It might be carried out and laid upon piles, upon which a platform 
to receive the slip has been laid. I am informed this has been done in Ireland, and the 
slip carried out considerably below low water. 

How is it carried ?—A frame is made carrying the three lines of ways; the upper part 
being secured, the others are forced down in their places, and piles driven down to secure 
them. 

Must not piles be driven as a foundation ?—Not in the extreme part, in consequence of 
there being little or no weight upon that; the extreme part serves merely as a guide to the 
carriage. 

How high from the foundation part—the keel—does the cradle come up in your slip ?— 
The additional height is attained by placing more or less blocks, according to the ship's 
bottom. 

Still you must have something to hold those blocks ?—Yes. 

What height are they from the ground ?—About two feet, the under side. 

Did you not say it cost you £.500 to draw up a vessel of 1,000 tons ?—Yes. 

What would it cost by this mode?—I suppose, of course, if the carriage and materials 
were made additionally strong, it would cost about £.12. 

You need hardly be asked if you consider it a useful invention ?—1 think it is one of 
the greatest improvements we have had; it is applicable to any case, and may be used in 
a situation where it is impossible to have a dry dock. 

Do you consider that £.5,000 is a sufficient remuneration for the inventor of this?— 
I think not; he has devoted much time and much expense. I should* have considered 
his expense considerably more than he has mentioned; he must have failed in many 
instances. 
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Knowing ship-building well as you do, taid the principles on which he grants his license, 
do you consider any injury could accrue to the shipping of this country, if the patent were 
renewed ?—Not at all; the advantage is so great, the sum so small, compared with the 
advant^e. Ships are repaired at a much less expense; there is a great saving to pro¬ 
prietors ; men perform more work in the course of the day; the hours of work are increased 
during the winter months; the ship derives great advantage from the circulation of air in 
every part; and there is also the facility of conveying materials, and observing the progress 
made in the work from every part of the premises. ^ 

You are aware this is put up in foreign countries ?—Yes. 

That is, without making any payment to Mr. Morton ?—Yes. 

Does not that place the ships of this country in a disadvantage as compared with the 
ships of a foreign country ?—In foreign ports where ships are, and requiring repair, they 
will have it done. The amount of the patent fee I do not conceive would alter the inten¬ 
tion of any person disposed to lay down the slip. Its advantages are so great, I cannot 
see any injury to the shipping interest. 

Have you ever found that the rollers have been crushed?—No; I have tried mine to 
the full extent it was calculated to bear; neither have 1 found the abutments vary; mine 
is only a sandy foundation. 

Have you found the keels of the vessels bent?—It is utterly impossible. The reason 
I say it cannot possibly be bent, is because she is supported not only in the centre, but 
also at the door-hends, and should the purchase break, the ship cannot be injured, no part 
of it being fast to her. 

Are you aware of the improvement Mr. Brown has made ?—Last week I heard it for 
the first time. I do not know the principle of it; I merely heard tliat he had recently 
taken out a patent for something, but the principle I am ignorant of. 

You say the keels of vessels are never injured by this invention; did you find them 
injured by the former mode ?—There was very great risk ; if a ship was weak, she would 
naturally yield, the weight being thrown on the midship part of the ship; if the two 
extremes were unsupported, that would strain the ship ; if a ship’s keel were broken, or 
if her back were broken, she would yield very considerably, under the old system. • 

You have considerable sea at Harwich?—Yes. 

Have you overused your slip when the sea has been running?—^Yes. 

Did you at those periods find it easy to bring the ship into her place in the cradle ?_ 

It is rather troublesome, but 1 should say not more so than on the old principle. 

In the course of your experience with this, have you ever had the accident happen to 
you at the time you intended to bring the ship up, of missing to bring her into the 
cradle ?—Yes, several times; in consequence of the sea running, it became hazardous; 
I was then obliged to take her off again, it was impossible to hold her. 

It is not very easy to point her into the place you mean to bring her ?- 7 lt requires 
nothing more than care ; if the wind blows hard, it is difficult. 

Do you allude more particularly to the wind or to the sea?—Of course to the sea. 

Is it necessary to point her in with great nicely?—Yes. 

u u 2 
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If the ship were to get on one part only, it would strain her ?—It would make her strike 
on one side, and the sea running from under her might cause injury to the carriage. 

When you cannot point her in without that, you are obliged to desist ?—Yes. 

To that extent the machinery is inferior to a dock ?—It will be impossible to bring her 
into dock under circumstances when you cannot bring her into the slip. 

In no instance in which you would not fail to get her into dock, would you fail of 
getting her into a slip ?—In no instance at Harwich; when a ship is in dock in other 
ports, there would be less trouble in placing her. It is these winds and sea that would 
cause the difficulty with me. 

Generally speaking, that is a small disadvantage, that in blowing weather, or when there 
was much sea, she might be got into dock, when she could not be got into slip ?—In 
some cases it would be the case, but not so in Harwich. 

You say that if you were now commencing ship-building, and had a yard at Harwich 
without a slip at all, it would cost you nearly £.2,000 to erect a slip on the old system 
that would be applicable to all kinds of vessels?—Yes, with the materials for heav¬ 
ing up. 

You consider that this would cost £.1,000 less than the other?—Yes. 

Pray, during the six years you have had the slip, how many vessels have you hauled 
up ?—Eighty-four. 

What was the average cost of hauling up these vessels?—If I give the Committee 
a statement of the grade of prices for the various tonnage, it will suffice: under 50 tons 
the charge would be 15s.; from 50 to 100 tons, £.1; from 200 to 300 tons, £.2; from 
300 to 400 tons, £.2. 10s.; from 400 to 500 tons, £.3. 

What is the lai-gest vessel that has been drawn up?—Nearly 400 tons, not quite. 

What would it have cost on the old plan to have hauled up this vessel ?—A vessel of 
about 90 tons would be £.17. 15s.; 200 tons was £.60, and the others of a larger size 
£.500 and £.600. 

Do you apprehend there would be any difficulty in applying the power, without much 
friction, to larger vessels?—No; I think it might be constnicted to carry almost any 
size. 

John Farey^ Esq., called in; and examined. 

Did you draw the specifications for the patents for Mr. Morton and for Captain 
Brown?—Yes; for Mr. Morton in 1818, and for Captain Brown in 1831. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee what is the difference between the two 
plans ?—I do not consider those two inventors to have had a common object in view. 
Mr. Morton’s slip is for drawing^up ships out of the water to repair them, as a substitute 
for dry docks; Captain Brown conceived a very extensive project for conveying ships 
over land upon horizontal stone railways; he called it a ship railway. It was necessary, 
in order to transfer the ships from the water to these level railways (which he intended 
to lay.across the country) to use inclined planes, up which the ships could be drawn; 
and inasmuch as the ships were to be drawn up inclined planes, that portion of Captain 
Brown's plan resembled Mr. Morton's, who had no further object than to haul up ships 
for repairing or laying up. The mere fact of hauling up ships out of the water on the 
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dry land is not Mr. Morton’s invention^ but his improved mode of doing it, beyond the 
previous modes, is his merit. 

The plan of hauling ships up inclined planes, which had been used on some very rare 
occasions before Mr. Morton’s slip was invented, was precisely the reverse of launching 
a new-built ship into the water; viz. two long inclined fixed ways of timber were laid 
temporarily on the ground beneath the vessel, on each side of her keel, just like the wavs 
which are prepared for launching a new ship; and in like manner a timber cradle was 
applied to the bottom of the vessel, fitted as nearly as could be to the curvatures 
of the bottom, and resting on the fixed, inclined ways. This preparation being made, the 
ship and cradle were hauled up by purchase tackles, which were passed round the stern 
of the ship, and around the cradle, so as to get a secure hold of both. This method was 
so troublesome, laborious, expensive and uncertain, that it never was or could be used, 
except as an expedient to repair a stranded ship, which could not be removed into a 
dry dock. 

Mr. Morton’s mechanical slip was, in my opinion, quite a new invention at the time 
he took out his patent in 1818. The great feature of novelty and merit in his invention 
consisted in getting a complete wheel carriage underneath the bottom of the vessel, which 
wheel carriage has one long strait middle beam, extending beneath all the length of 
her keel, with blocks fitted upon it for the vessel’s keel to rest upon, precisely in the same 
manner as the weight of a ship is supported while building. The cradle, which had been 
occasionally used before, was not one carriage, but two distinct parts, (?ach part resting 
on one of the fixed temporary inclined ways, the two parts being fitted beneath thc 
opposite sides of the vessel’s bottom, without any connection between tlic two parts of the 
cradle, or offering any support beneath the vessel’s keel. It was quite a chance how 
the two parts of the cradle would fit to the bottom of the vessel, to sustain it, without 
occasioning unequal bearings, and twisting or straining the vessel out of shape. As all 
vessels are quite strait at the under side of the keel, or else have some known curvature 
thereof, it is easy to dress the blocks, which arc placed on the middle beam of Morton’s 
carriage, to a strait line, or to the known curvature of the keel, before the ship is 
taken up; and owing to the structure of the slip, it is certain that there will be no devia¬ 
tion in the form of the carriage, when the weight of the ship comes upon it, because the 
carriage is borne in such a substantial manner, upon solid railways of cast iron, founded 
upon timber and piles, or upon stone-work, the bearing of the carriage being by means 
of numerous wheels or trucks of cast iron, which are adapted to run upon those cast-iron 
railways, whence it is quite certain that the carriage will not alter its figure by the weight 
of the ship. There were other accessary contrivances ©f concurrent importance to the* 
complete performance of the object, such as cross bearers to the carriage, with blocks 
sliding along them athwartship, to be jambed in beneath the curved bottom, for the 
purpose of keeping the vessel in an upright position, but without bearing atiy material 
portion of weight on those blocks, for they are not Jambed into their places until after the 
vessel has settled down to rest on her keel, the great weight being thrown oh tlie middle 
railway, by the keel resting on the before-mentioned blocks along the middle l>eam of 
the carriage, which are similar to the blocks on which a vessel is built; also a very com- 
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plete and convenient purchase tackle, of adequate strength and power for drawing up 
the wheel carriage and ship on the inclined plane by men working at a capstan or at 
winches, with cog-wheels, and a strong chain, the chain being attached to the carriage, 
and not exerting any pull on the ship; also strong palls to catch into a cast-iron rack of 
serrated teeth, which is formed between the railways on which the wheels of the middle 
beam of the carriage run, which palls retain the carriage and ship from running down the 
inclined plane, although the palls offer no obstruction to the ascent of the carriage when 
it is drawn up the inclined plane. No such palls were or could be used to secure the 
cradle, in the former mode, from sliding down the ways; but if the tackle broke during 
the operation, the ship must have slipped back into the water, which can never happen 
in Morton’s. 

Do you consider that Mr. Morton’s was an original invention, and did you deem it a 
great improvement on the old plan, wherein no ways or cradle were used ?—I considered 
it an original invention at the time, and my attention has been frequently called to it in 
the last 14 years, during which time 1 have seen no reason to alter my opinion. The 
old mode of hauling up a vessel without ways or cradle, is only proper for fishing-boats; 
it would be destructive to treat a vessel of any size in that barbarous manner; and it is 
in fact impracticable, except for small vessels. 

I ask you whether, if instead of this new invention of Captain Brown’s, to which you 
have alluded, being for transporting ships over land, it had been confined to merely 
getting them out of the water, would you have considered his mode of doing that as an 
improvement on the plan of Mr. Morton ?—^That question involves the consideration of 
the details of the two plans for drawing ships up inclined planes out of the water; and 
I am not aware of all the details of that portion of Captain Brown’s plan, because at the 
time I made his specification he had not made any machinery ; whereas Mr. Morton 
has constructed many large machines with which 1 am well acquainted; hence, in 
answering the question, 1 should be drawing a comparison between a project which, as 
far as it is known to me, is not fully made out in all its details, and a reality which is in 
constant use. 

Since the plan of Captain Brown has been brought to perfection, and his mode! com¬ 
pleted, have you seen it?—No, I have not seen any model of Captain Brown's at all. 

But cannot you judge from the specification ?—^Yes; I can judge from the specification, 
because I wrote it and made the drawings belonging to it; but 1 shall be under the 
necessity of comparing a project with a reality, and with that premise 1 will give my 
opinion. The great improvement that Captain Brown expected to make, was by applying 
loose rollers for the carriage to loll over when it ascends the inclined plane, in place of 
wheels turning on axles or pivots, wliich Mr. Morton uses. To support the carriage, the 
specification of Mr. Morton’s patent of 1818 mentions rollers as well as wheels; and he 
made a set of rollers for his first slip in 1818 in lieu wheels, but could not, on trial, 
make^them answer with certainty and safety, and therefore has kept to the wheels ever 
since. 1 think he is right. Rollers without axles will certainly diminish the friction of 
rolling bodies over them; and it has been proposed, at various periods, to apply rollers 
in place of wheeb to carriages generally, and many very expensive attempts have been 
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made to achieve it, in a variety of ways, but they have been almost uniformly abortive 
attempts. I have scarcely ever known the application of rollers to succeed in lieu of 
wheels for bearing great weights. The great reason is, that loose rollers without axles 
require two hard surfaces, one above them as well as one beneath them. It is not 
enough to have a hard and strait road, but there must also be a hard and strait 
bottom to the carriage. Another difficulty is, that a new supply of rollers is always 
wanted to be put before the carriage as it advances, and other rollers come out from 
behind the carriage; hence there mjust be some means of transporting the rollers which 
are left behind the after part of the carriage to the fore part, or else there must be a 
great surplus of rollers provided to furnish all parts of the road with them. Another 
difficulty is to keep the rollers in their places on the road-way, and to keep the carriage 
strait on the road-way, which is a most essential condition for hauling up a ship. The 
rollers should be loose and unconfined beneath the carriage and on the road-way, for if 
they are confined by axles or guides, a great part of their advantage in the diminution 
of friction will be lost; and if the rollers are laid loose on the road-way, they are always 
getting together in clusters, and getting awry, so as to fail where they are wanted to 
support the carriage. We see every day that this plan of loose rollers answers very well 
for the casual transportation of heavy stones and masses of iron for very short distances 
where men are constantly on the watch to keep the rollers strait and equidistant 
beneath the weight, and to apply fresh rollers in front when requisite; but for any 
machinery that is intended to perform an expeditious operation, and to move through 
considerable distances, such rollers (as far as my experience has gone) have invariably 
been found very inferior to wheels on axles, except where the moving carriage is required 
to turn round in circles like a windmill head, or a turning bridge, or a* crane, because as 
the rollers then go round over and over the same road, they do not require fresh rollers 
to be shifted from the hinder part of the carriage to before it. According to any plan 
which I can conceive of applying rollers in lieu of wheels, with axles, to the carriage of 
Morton’s slip, they would, in my opinion, certainly be inferior to the wheels which 
Mr. Morton uses, for the rollers would be under water and could not be watched, and 
would be most exceedingly liable to get out of place, and bear the carriage unequally, and 
serious accidents might happen to a ship before it was known that a bearing roller had 
shifted out of its proper place. 

My question was, supposing Captain Brown’s plan to succeed, and his invention to have 
been confined to getting the vessel out of the water, would it not be rather an improvement 
on Mr. Morton's plan than an original invention?—Captain Brown’s can only be an 
improvement on Mr. Morton’s in any case; but Mr. Morton contemplated the use of rollers 
in 1818, and tried them just as Captain Brown proposed to do in 1832, 

Are you impressed with the conviction that Captain Brown has no means of keeping the 
rollers at fixed distances under the carriage, and that there is not a continuation of rollers at 
some distance; what do you mean by rollers being loose ?—Yes; Captain Brown proposed 
to connect the pivots or axles of the rollers one to another by links like a chain, or like 
the steps of a ladder, and that was what Mr. Morton tried; but when the rollers are effec¬ 
tually confined from getting out of place by such means, the friction arising from such 
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means of confinement, will take away a great part of the advantage which appears to result 
from comparative experiment of their friction against the friction of wheels which move on 
axles or pivots. The confinement of the rollers, if effectual, causes the friction to approach 
very, much to the friction of well-made common wheels with axles or pivots. When 
the latter are fairly tried, that is, when the pivots are well made, of good hard materials, 
polished, well greased, and tried when they are set in motion; not the friction of begin¬ 
ning to move, for the friction of axles or pivots is far greater at first starting from rest 
than the friction of continuing motion, when it is once .commenced. All small experiments, 
such as have been stated to the Committee, are most deceptive, and when 8 uch 4 )lans are 
reduced to practice on a large scale, very different results are found. If you observe a lot of 
workmen, when transporting a heavy block of stone on loose rollers, you will see that they 
are obliged to watch and keep the rollers strait and equidistant, by applying their 
crowbars frequently. If machinery is applied to confine these rollers in their places, a great 
portion of the advantage which appears to arise from the experiments on unconfined rollers 
will be found wanting. There was another point in Captain Brown’s plan, which bore more 
completely on the similarity to Mr. Morton’s, because the purpose was similar, but extended 
farther; viz. for laying up ships in ordinary after repairing them. It was the addition of a 
transverse horizontal way across the upper end of the inclined plane, in the manner of 
the top part of the letter T, in order to carry a ship, sideways, out of the line of the inclined 
plane, to make room for others thereon; so tliat one drawing up machinery and inclined 
plane, would serve H)r n large establishment, for repairing and laying up many ships in 
ordinary, in a row, on the horizontal railway, which extends across the upper end of the 
inclined plane. Mr. Morton’s might be used in that way, if it was advisable to do so, 
fora large dock-yard. I have been told, that one of Morton’s slips, which has been made 
at Petersburgh, is provided with such an addition to it, for laying up steam-boats and 
lighters in the winter. 

As you are well acquainted with the subject of patents, perhaps you can answer this : 
Captain Brown’s patent being taken out now, and if, as you say, Mr. Morton could use 
sucli a cross railway with his patent slip, would that, in your opinion, be an infringement 
of Captain Brown’s patent ?—I should tliink it would, for it would be an improvement 
on all^that Mr. Morton had done, and something which he did not contemplate in his 
invention; and if it is a new and useful addition, the inventor. Captain Brown, would have 
the right to it. 

The patent does not bind* Mr. Morton down to the plane being taken in a direct line; it 
might be curved at the top ?—Certainly, he might do that; but my opinion that he would 
be infringing on Captam Brown’s patent, is in reference to the difficulty of performing such 
a lateral transfer of ships from Morton’s slip, as well as the advantage of doing so. If it 
requires new contrivance and machinery for the purpose of carrying Captain Brown's addi¬ 
tion to Morton’s plan into execution, then Captain Brown would have a right to the benefit 
of what he invented, in addition to his predecessor; but if it only required some manage- 
mentrof the. same machinery which Morton invented to transfer the ships laterally, after 
having drawn them up thereby, then any person would have a right to carry it into execu¬ 
tion, if they were able to do so, in spite of any patent. Patents can only be maintained for 
new inventions, not mere self-evidhnt alterations. 
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DESCRIPTION of the Pumping Apparatus and Culvert at the St. Katharine 

Docks, by Mr. Thomas Rhodes, 

There are two engines, each SO-horse power, which are connected (or can be worked 
separately) by a line of triple cranks, which work six double-action pumps. The pumps are 

three feet diameter, and 4 feet 6 inches stroke, and 
are all connected to a horizontal suction pipe, 3 feet 
6 inches diameter, bent at one end, and draw the 
water from a well 8 feet diameter of ashlar masonry ; 
the bottom of this well is laid three feet below 
low water mark. 


Tile culvert which communicates with the well 
SectUn Cult/ert river is 170 feet in length, 8 feet wide, and 

G feet 0 inches high, formed of ashlar masonry, 
the bottom of which is laid two feet below low 
water of spring tides, and the water is thus con¬ 
veyed from the river to the well. 

A grating is fixed near the outer end, to prevent any floating body from becoming 
entangled and gagging the pump-valves. 

The water drawn up by the pumps can be discharged either into the entrance lock 
or basin, separately or together, by me^nsof sluices or valves in the interior of the pipes. 

4 

“ St. Katharine Docks, 13 Dec. 1827. 

“ Experiments made (of the effect) with Messrs. Bolton and Watt’s pumping-engines; 
each 80-horse power; together 160-horse power ;— 

1 st. Filled the entrance lock, the dimension of which is 180 feet long and 
45 feet wide, (11 feet 11 inches, say,) 12 feet in depth, in 5i minutes, with tl)e assist¬ 
ance of the sluices in the lock gates. 

2d. Raised the water In the lock 8 feet in depth, with the engine, alone^ in 
17 minutes.” 

Mr. Brown, agent to Messrs. Bolton and Watt, assisted, and noted down these 
experiments.) 
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‘ 16 Dec. 1827. 

Mr. Telfordi accompanied by Mr. Ridcman, Mr. Hall, the secretary, Mr. Hardwick, the 
architect, and a number of the Directors, came to witness the performance of Messrs. Bolton 
and Watt’s pumping engine. Raised the water in the lock 12 feet high, in 6} minutes, 
which gives 14,953 cubic feet per minute, equal to 417 ton per minute. This I consider 
was not a fair trial, as the tide being very low, there was little water in the culvert. 

T.R. 
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INFORMATION useful to Owners, Masters, Pilots or Persons in charge of 
Vessels and Craft, about to enter, whilst lying in, br departing from, the 
St.Katharine Docks: with an Abstract of the Regulations, and a Table 
of the Tonnage Rates. 

Under the authority of an Act passed in the tenth year of the reign of His present 
Majesty George IV., intituled, ‘ An Act for altering and amending the powers of an Act 
* of the thirty-ninth year of the reign of King George III,, for rendering more commo- 
^ dious and for better regulating the Port of London,’ bye-laws have been established 
on the 29th of September last, which will secure to shipping passing up and down the 
river between Blackwall and London Bridge, (under severe penalties, to which the 
harbour-masters are also liable if the duty shall be neglected), a clear channel of not less 
than 300 feet in wridth. 

The entrance lock of the St. Katharine Docks is 180 feet in length between the gates, 
and 45 feet in width. The depth of water, at the top of the tide on the sills of the 
entrance lock-gates, spring tides, is 28 feet; at low water 10 feet; neap tides, 24 feet at 
high water, and about 12 feet at low water, Trinity datum. 

The eastern dock is open for the reception of ships and goods, and, with the western 
dock and basin, accommodation is now afforded Ibr about 140 vessels, besides craft, at 
one time. 

Upwards of 1,000 vessels have entered and departed the St. Katharine Docks during 
the last eighteen months, without difficulty, several of which were from 600 to 1,000 tons 
burthen. 

Ships entering the St. Katharine Docks are permitted to retain their crews on board, 
which in many instances saves the owners the expense of boarding them on shore. 

The following Table exhibits a scale of the rise and fall of tides, and represents the 
depth of water upon the sills of the lock-gates at the entrance to the St. Katharine Docks 
during the flood and ebb tides therein referred to. 
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TABLE^ showing the Rise and. Fall of the Tides off St. Kathaeieb Docks, with the 
Depths on the Sills of the Outward Lock-Gates during Spuxko and Neap Tides. The 
Bed of the River has been excavated in a Slope to the deepest part opposite the entrance. 



SPRING 

TIDES. 




Depth 

. 


Depth. 


Ft. 

In. 


Ft. 

In. 

let Hour after flood - 

16 

— 

1 st Hour after high water - 

24 

6 

*2d ditto - ditto 

21 

2 

2 d ditto - - ditto - 

20 

10 

3d ditto - ditto 

24 

— 

3d ditto - - ditto - 

18 

2 

4th ditto - ditto 

20 

6 

4th ditto - - ditto - 

15 

7 

5th ditto, and at high water 

28 

— 

5th ditto - - ditto - 

13 

2 




6 tli ditto - - ditto - 

11 

3 




At low water 

10 

- 


* Spring tide* freqoently lift 9 feet during the firat hour flood. 


NEAP TIDES. 

1st Hour after flood - 

2d ditto - ditto 

3d ditto - ditto 

4tli ditto - ditto 

5th ditto, and at high water 

Depth. 

1st Hour after high water - 
2d ditto - - ditto - 

3d ditto - - ditto - 

4th ditto - - ditto - 

5th ditto - - ditto - 

6tb ditto - - ditto - 

At low water 

Depth. 

Ft. In. 

13 6 

10 10 

20 3 

22 7 

24 - 

• 

Ft. In. 

21 11 

18 - 

16 2 

15 fr 

14 

12 10 

12 - 


The rise and fall of tides are subject, in a great degree, to the influence of winds and 
weather: upon very lofty springs, upwards of 30 feet depth of water exists, at times, 
at the entrance. * 


^ The stream generally runt up from 25 to 40 minulet after the flood*tide haa mode its mark. * * 

If ovgten of vesself of a very ku^ draft of water deem it advisable to employ tugs, the Steam Navigation Companies will, 
when required, cause such vessels to*be towed from Deptford to the St. Katharine Docks, or vice vend, for 10. lOe. When 
proceeding with the current, the most expedient course is to place the steam-boat alongside. 

X X 2 
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Vessels of a large draft of water proceeding to the St. Katharine Docks ought to break 
ground from Blackwall at young flood, and from Dcptfoid before half-flood; temporary 
berths for ships of large draft of water may be found in the vicinity of Bell Wharf, off the 
Surrey Canal entrance, Hanover Hole, or at Union tier, where they may make fast, if 
deemed expedient, until the next flood. 

Vessels and craft may be docked or undocked during the day or night, at almost all 
periods of the tide, and by the improved construction of the lock, may, in a few minutes, 
(when the water in the river is lower than in the dock) be raised 12 feet in the lock to a 
level with the water in the dock; an arrangement which affords great and exclusive 
despatch, facility and security to shipping frequenting the St. Katharine Docks, and from 
which pilots derive an important advantage, as they are not subjected to detention, but 
may leave London immediately for their stations, so as to be in readiness for another turn. 
Several vessels have been docked after dark within the last few months, in perfect safety. 
Some pilots prefer bringing ships through the Pool in moonlight nights. 

Any ship which shall reach the dock-buoy is certain of being admitted the same tide, if 
it is desired by the captain, notwithstanding it may have ebbed. Another advantage, from 
the peculiar construction of the lock, particularly to large ships, is, that vessels of a great 
draft of water may be locked out into the stream three hours before high-water, and may 
thus reach Blackwall long before the flood-tide has made its mark. 

A mooring-craft is stationed on the north side of the river channel to the eastward of 
the principal dock-buoy, to facilitate the entrance of vessels into the docks. For the 
convenience of shipping frequenting the docks, a blue light will be exhibited at night on 
board the mooring-craft. 

A berth has been provided between the principal dock-buoy and the mooring-craft, 
where vessels of a large draft of water may wait for orders. Pilots or others in charge of 
any such vessel (not being laden with pitch, tar, or wood goods, which articles will be 
admitted only upon special agreement) may, however, enter the basin at once, and if the 
owners of the ship or cargo should disapprove of the discharge in the St. Katharine Docks, 
a charge of £. i only will be made for docking and undocking, provided such vessel be 
removed from the docks within twenty-four hours. 

So soon as a vessel approaches the St. Katharine Docks (unless otherwise directed by 
the dock-master) a strong warp must be carried out from her starboard-bow to the moor¬ 
ing-craft, and sheered in as near as may be to the east Dolphin-buoy, and another also 
carried from the larboard-bow to the capstan upon the west pier-head, by which she will 
be hauled in. If the wind blows strong from the south or southward of west, a stem-rope 
ought to made fast to the principal dock-buoy or the west Dolphin-buoy, to drop her into 
the entrance: whenever the ebb-tide has made, she should in the first instance be hauled 
close up to the principal buoy, a warp made fast from the larboard-quarter to the west 

Dolphin-bjioy, and a rope carried out from the l(Mrboard-bow to the capstan, on the west 
pier-head. 

A blue flag will be kept flying in the day-time on the western pier, during the period 
considered proper for docking. 
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The master, pilot or person in charge of any vessel about to enter the dock, arriving at 
the entrance-buoy after dark, should immediately communicate with the dock-master in 
attendance, so that steps may be taken for her admission. 

Prior to a vessel enterii^, the sails should be furled, yards topped and secured, jib- 
booms, running-bowsprits, out-riggers and spanker-boom run in, spritsail-yard fore and 
aft, all boats lowered down, davids topped up, and fenders ready at the bows, anchors 
stowed on the forecastle, guns (if any) unloaded and run m, and gunpowder removed from 
on board: the vessel should also be provided with good and sufficient hawsers, ropes and 
tackle, to make fast, moor and remove her with safety. 

A servant of the company will deliver to the person in charge of any vessel about to 
enter the docks, a copy of these regulations. 

The docking and undocking, mooring, unmooring, moving and removing, dismantling, 
&c., will be entirely under the control and direction of the dock-masters, and no rope must 
be cast off or slackened whilst hauling in or out, without the dock-master’s orders. 

'I'he security, convenience and despatch which wet docks afford to shipping, as compared 
with the means which exist for discharging and loading alongside the river wharfs, or in the 
stream, are well known. A short time ago, a vessel from the Baltic, intending to discharge 
at a river wharf, fell over and bilged ; another broke adrift, and carried away her masts, 
whilst vessels unloading at places which ebb dry, generally sustain injury, and are 
always subject to extraordinary wear and tear. 

Masters or other persons in charge of vessels or craft about to enter or depart the docks, 
or during the act of transporting within the same, should cause fenders to be hung over 
the sides, and at the bows, and must enjoin the crews to be cautious in the use of staffs 
or boat-hooks, so that no damage be done to the walls of the docks, lock or works. 

One boat afloat only will be allowed for the use of each ship whilst in the docks, nor 
are sails permitted to be loose after sunset. 

A copy of the manifest of every vessel entering the docks must be lodged at the 
Manifest-office in the Long-room at the Dock-house, within twelve hours from the fime of 
entering the basin; it should set forth whether the vessel is fully laden or not, and denote 
as far as possible, the goods at hand, and, whenever it can be ascertained, what goods 
are to be delivered overboard, or stopped for freight, and whether the cargo is to be 
unloaded by the servants of the Dock Company, and whether any survey is required to he 
held. Whenever a survey of goods water-borne, is required, notice should be given by the 
master or person in charge, to the wharfinger at the quay where the vessel is stationecl. 
The Dock Company’s blank form of manifest may be obtained from the dock-master, or 
upon application in the Manifest-office. If the master or person in charge of such vessel 
or craft has reason to believe that any part of the cargo has sustained damage on hoard, 
he should notify the same upon the manifest or lighter-note. 

Vessels laden with provisions will, unless otherwise ordered, be discharged at the quay 
of Warehouse A. 
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With a view to despatch in the discharge of the cargoes of vessels entering the docks, 
the company have authority to enter and land such goods as shall not have been entered, 
and the Customs Order for landing, lodged with the proper officer at the docks within 
forty-eight hours from the date of the ship’s report. 

It iff desirable that the vessel’s register or certificate of admeasurement should be 
produced to the clerk in the Manifest-office at the time of lodging the manifest, as it will 
obviate the necessity of doing so at tlie time of paying the tonnage dues. 

Goods landed from on board of vessels in the docks, and lodged in the custody of the 
Dock Company, remain subject to freight, upon due notice, until the issue of East India 
Company's or Dock warrants, as the case may be. Notice to stop the goods for freight 
must be lodged at the Manifest-office, or at the Cargo-ledger-ofiice, in the Long-room 
Dock-house. 

When goods have been entered by the Company under the 10th section of the 10th 
Geo. IV. c. 1, the owners or master of the vessel may, for the security of the owners, lodge 
an order at the Manifest-office not to deliver the goods without the production of the bill 
of lading. 

Lights and fires are only allowed on board ships or crafl in the docks, during the under- 
mentioned periods and times: viz. 

From 22d Sept, to 20th March, between 7 o’clock a.m. and 4 o’clock p.m. : 

From 21st March to 21st September, between 6 o’clock morning and evening. 

The dock-master has authority to grant pennission for fires in cabooses, or in the fore¬ 
castle if no cabouse on deck, until 6 o’clock in the evening from Lady-day to Michelmas 
(inclusive), and until 5 o’clock in the evening from Michaelmas to Lady-day,—and for a 
candle in a lantern, and coal-fires in the cabin, until 8 o'clock, throughout the year; such 
permission to be subject to revocation if circumstances shall render it necessary. 

A bell will be rung at the first-mentioned hours, as a notice that lights and fires are 
allowed to be kindled, and at four and eight o’clock for their being extinguished. 

Wooden funnels to the chimneys or cabouscs must be securely lined with tin, copper 
or iron. Smoking of pipes or cigars will not be allowed upon land within the Company’s 
premises, nor fires or lights of any kind upon deck of any vessel whilst discharging 
combustibles. 

to 

Combustibles in the custody of the owners thereof, are not to be allowed to remain on 
the quays, wharfs or deck of any ship, lighter, barge, boat or other vessel beyond two 
hours after notice of removal. 

I 

No combustible matter is allowed to be melted or heated on board of vessels or craft, 
or on any part of the premises, within the boundary walls. 

« 

Goods are not permitted to be landed, unshipped, delivered or taken in, except at such 
places in the docks as sliail be assigned for that purpose by the Company. 
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The discharge of the cargo may be effected by the servants of the Dock Company, il‘ 
desired by the owners or master; but no person will be allowed to be employed in the 
unloading or loading of vessels within the docks, except the crews thereof (stowers on 
board of ships loading outwards excepted) and the servants of the Dock Company, or in 
any work and labour to be performed within the dock premises, whether on board or on 
shore, without special permission from the superintendent in writing. 

If the unloading is required to be effected by the Dock Company, after the manifest is 
lodged, notice must be given to the superintendent or wharfinger, so soon as that mode of 
delivery has been determined upon. 

If the vessel is not provided with proper or sufficient tackle to effect the delivery of the 
cargo with due despatch, machinery may be obtained for that purpose from the Dock 
Company upon a moderate charge ; but should any unnecessary delay take place in the 
discharge by the crew, the Dock Company possess a power under the Dock Act to send 
men on board to accelerate the unloading, and to charge the expense to the owners of 
the vessel. 

The master or mate, or some person appointed by the former or by the owners, is by 
law required to remain on board during the whole of the time the vessel is in the act of 
discharging or loading, and must certify in writing to the whardiigcr whenever the final 
delivery inwards cannot be completed without stiffening. 

When ballast is taken on board, canvas or tarpauling must be nailed to the ship's sidi*, 
so as to prevent any dirt or ballast from falling into the dock. 

The responsibility of the ship-owner, with respect to the cargo, continues in all cases, 
whilst the goods are in the vessel's hold, and also as respects any injury sustained from 
imperfect or careless hooking or slinging, except when the goods are landed and the 
dischaige wholly effected by the Dock Company, 

Tlie Dock Company will in no case be responsible for goods received by lighter into a 
vessel, or discharged from a vessel into a lighter. 

Vessels when ready for clearing will hoist their colours. 

« 

If any ship, lighter, craft or vessel shall be left in the docks or basin without any person 
on board, the master or other person having the command, or the owner, will be liable to 
a penalty. 

No passengers’ baggage, wearing apparel or un-customable goods, are permitted to bt; 
removed from the docks, without a pass from tlie warehouse-keepers or wharfingers; but 
captains’ and seamen's baggage may be removed, upon being previously searched at the 
gates. 

Bells must not be rung, nor fire-arms discharged, on board vessels lying in the docks. 

Dirt-bins are provided at convenient places at the back of the quays, in which din' aiul 
rubbish brought on shore from on board ship must be deposited; a penalty will be 
incurred for placing, causing or permitting to be placed, dirt or rubbish on any part of the 
Company’s premises, except as aforesaid, or for throwing or letting any fall into the docks. 
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Caulking ,or scraping.of ships’.decks^ sides or masts cannot be allowed; nor any 
repairs to the hulls of vessels permitted in the docks, except such as shall be allowed ia 
writing by the dock-master. 

No fire will* be permitted near the place on board a vessel where carpenters or joiners 
shall bo at "work. 

No persons vrill be allowed to remain on the quays, Ac., or land from a vessel to which 
they belong, or pass inwards or outwards after,the hour of finally closing the wicket-gate 
at the principal entrance in East Smithfield; the periods and times for which are as 
follow;— 


From 21st March to 21^ May, 

open at 6 a. m., shut at 7 p. h 

„ 22d May 

„ 2l8tAug. 

ff 


8 „ 

„ 22d Aug. 

„ 21st Sept. 

99 

® » 

7 „ 

„ 22d Sept. 

„ 1st Nov. 

99 

7 „ 

6 „ 

„ 2d Nov. 

„ 20th Feb, 

99 


5 

„ 21st Feb. 

„ 20th March „ 

7 i> 

6 » 


all inclusive. 


Permission may, however, be obtained for ingress o; egress, at all times, in case of 
illness or accident, upon application to the superintendent ot the police, who resides in the 
dock-house. The constable, watchmen or firemen on duty will show the parties where 
they are to apply. 

Tickets of admission (to be in force so long as the vessel shall remain in dock, during 
the hours before specified) for the female part of the families of .masters or mates of vessels 
may be obtained on application at the superintendent’s office any day during hours of 
business; such tickets must be delivered up to the dock-master on the vessel quitting the 
docks. Female passengers entering the dock on board ship, must, if desirous of quitting 
on the land side, be furnished with a note, signed by the master or person in charge of 
the vessel on board of which they have entered, certifying the fact; to be lodged with the 
gate-keeper. 

No visitors admitted on Sundays except upon business. 

Free access on board of vessels and craft in the docks is at all times to be allowed to 
the officers and servants of the Dock Company. 

Tonnage dues and charges on vessels should, if possible, be paid the day previous to 
their quitting the docks, and a communication made by the dock-master (whenever practi¬ 
cable), prior to the intended departure. Accounts of charges, Ac., are to be obtained at 
the Manifest-office, and the amount thereof must be paid to the collector; upon the pro¬ 
duction of the receipt to the clerk in such ofiice, a ship’s pass will be granted, which must 
be deposited with the dock-master on the vessel quitting the docks. 

For the accommodation of ship-owners and despatch of business, deposit-accounts may 
be opened with the Company, upon application to the deposit ledger clerk, in the collector’a 
office. 
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Freight-books will be supplied to ship-owners, captains or brokers, on application at the 
Manifest-office. 

A ship’s book inwards will be deposited, for the information of the public, in the 
Long-room in the Dock-house, in which will be alphabetically arranged the names of the 
vessels inwards, of their masters, place from whence, where stationed, and whether dis¬ 
charging or discharged. Also a ship’s book outwards^ which will contain particulars as to 
vessels loading; a copy of which is lodged, for general information, with the gate-keeper 
at the principal entrance in East Smithfield. 

A slate will be exhibited daily at the Manifest-office, in the Long-room, Dock-house, 
with the names of the vessels and masters actually* loading or discharging at the time, 
and their respective stations; also a list of light vessels lying in the dock, and where 
stationed. 

No fees, gratuities or rewards are permitted to be taken by any officer or servant of the 
Dock Company, nor are they allowed to receive or partake of any refreshment from or on 
ship-board, on pain of immediate dismissal. 

Ship-owners, masters of vessels and other persons frequenting the dock, who wish to 
make any complaint, should represent the circumstances to the superintendent, or, if pre¬ 
ferred, at once to the secretary; and if any unnecessary restraints or impediments in the 
transacting of business exist, or if it shall appear that improvements can be made in 
tile mode of conducting it, they are particularly solicited to represent the same, when the 
subject will receive immediate attention. 

The Dock Company have appropriated a wharf, adjoining the lock-entrance, possessing 
170 feet river frontage, for the accommodation of steam-vessels, and means are afforded 
for passengers to land and embark, without being subjected to the risk of boat-con¬ 
veyance, as the vessels will lie alongside the wharf. Convenient waiting-rooms for 
passengers are constructing, and arrangements are made for landing and shipping car¬ 
riages, horses, cattle, &c. Warehouse-room will also be provided for luggage, &c. 
Uninterrupted approaches from the river to the wharf are secured by Act of Parliament, 
and those on the land-side afford unexampled convenience. 

Thames water, at Is. per tun, will be supplied to shipping, on application to the 
dock-master. 

A crane, capable of raising upwards of 30 tons, peculiarly adapted for marble, has been 
erected on the quay of the basin. 

Fire-engines, including a floating one of great power, are stationed within the docks. 

A fireman, constables and watchmen are upon duty during the whole of the night, and 
most efficacious regulations have been established for preventing conflagration. 

a 

By order of the Board, 

• John Hall, Secretary. 


Y Y 
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TABLE of Tonxaoe Rates chargeable on Vessels entering the St. Eathaeieb Docks, to 
discharge their Cargoes, or to load Outwards; subject to such revision, from time to time, 
as shall be found expedient. 


VESSELS INWARDS. 


On VeucU laden, arrivingfrom 

Any port of the United King-' 
dom, Isle of Man, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney or Sark, 
or other European Ports out- f 
side the Baltic, between the 
North Cape and Ushant 

Any otlier Port - - - 


s» d» 


Privilege: 




Per ton 
register. 


Use of the docks 
for six weeks from 
the date of entrance, 
with liberty to load 
outwards, and t^uit 
the docks for repairs, 
^and re-enter. 


Rent, afler ex¬ 
piration of priyi- 
lege, one penny per 
ton re^ster per 
week. 

See remimion during 
absence for repaira in 
annexed Table.* 


For partial remission as to ships from Spain or Portugal laden with Wool or Cork, and ships 

laden with Provisions, see annexed Table. 


Rates fat dischargif^ Cargoes to he landed by ike Company. 


First Class: 

Cargoes consisting either in the whole or in part ofj 
hogsheads or tierces of Sugar, including ship-cooperage f 
or mending - - - - - - - " -J 

Second Class: 

Cargoes consisting of Sugar, in bags or chests, or other 
goods ^ot being Tallow, Hemp, Com, Wood-Goods, 
Pitch, Tar, Hay or Straw) contained in casks, bales, serons, 
chests, cases, bags, baskets, mats, bundles or similar 
packages; also. Spelter or Metal in pigs, bars, rods, 
plates, &c. 

From the East Indies - - - - 

From any other place - - - - 

Third Class •* 

Cargoes consisting of Hemp only, or merchandize in bulk 
„ Tallow only - - - - 


Mixed cargoes 


„r-f 


Hemp 
X Tallow 
lAshes 


s» d. 


1 6 


- 6 
- 0 

1 - 
- 6 

1 3 

- 6 
- 6 


Per ton register. 


) Per ton register. 


Per ton of 
goods. Charge 
in no case to ex¬ 
ceed the register 
tonnage of the 
vessel. 


Provided ship-cooperage or mending shall be found necessary, in the Second or Third Class, 
threepence per ton register will be added to the rates for discharging; but if the owners of 
the vessel prefer to pay the actual expenses incurred for such qooperage or mending, they 
will be pennitted so to do, provided notice of their determination be given at the Manifest-. 
office, previously to her breaking bulk. 
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VESSELS OUTWARDS. 


On Veudt hatting entered the 
Docks xttiikout Cargoes^ 

Loading for any Port of the' 
United Kingdom,^ Isle of 
Man, Jersey, Guernsey, Al¬ 
derney or Sark, or other \ 
European Ports outside the 
Baltic, and between the North 
Gape and Ushant 

Any other Port - - - 





Privilege: 

r 


6 


Per ton 
register. 


Use of the docks 
for four weeks from 
date of entrance. 





Rent, after ox- 

f )iration of privi- 
ege,one penny per 
ton register per 
week. 

See remusion of 
Rates in certain cases, 
in annexed Tabk.f 


t Except coasten loading provisions from the quays, which are exempt from charge. 


PARTIAL REMISSION OF RATES, MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES AND SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 

Partial Remission of Rates: 

* Vessels quitting the docks for the purpose of hon&Jide repairs only, and returning direct to 
load, upon such return will be placed in the same situation, as respects their privilege, as if 
they hud remained in the docks. 

Vessels arriving in tlie docks laden with butter, cheese, beef, pork, bacon or other provisions 
of a similar description, and entering the same more than once during the year, will be 
charged tonnage-rates only upon the first voyage in each year; and if the cargo shall consist 
in part only of such goods, the rates will be remitted upon so much thereof as shall consist 
of the enumerated articles. Coasters entering with provisions, or loading such goods from the 
premises of the Company, will be exempt from tonnage-rates. 

Other vessels not fully laden at the time of entering the docks will be charged tonnage-rate 
only on the proportion of cargo brought in,'t]ic amount of rate to be determined by the 
pdrt from whence the vessel has arrived; and if discharged by the Company, rates for 
unloading in addition, according to the nature of the cargo and quantity so discharged. 

Vessels laden with cork or wool from Spain or Portugal will be charged only sixpence per 
ton register. 

Vessels not having discharged in the docks, loading therein in part, will be charged tonnage- 
rate only on ftie proportion of cargo taken on board, according to the port for which she 
is hound. 

A vessel entering the basin to wait for orders with respect to the place of discharge, if directed 
elsewhere, will be charged only one pound for docking and undocking, provided she quits the 
dock within twenty-four hours. 

f Whenever a partial remission of rates takes place on export vessels, and the goods taken on 
board consist of less than one-half the register tonnage of the vessel, two weeks only for /ying 
in the dock will be allowed; if the goods exceed half the register tonnage, but do not amount 
to a full cargo, three weeks will be allowed; if the vessel remain longer, rent to be paid at 
the rate of one penny per ton register, per week, for such additional time. 

Y Y 2 
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Special Regulations: 

Yesselfi chiefly laden with wood-goods, pitch, tar, hay, straw^ or intending to ^schqxge the 
whole of their cargoes into lighters, will only be permitt^ to enier the dochs, subject to such 
terms as shall be first mutually agreed upon between the owners and the Dock Company. 


Misedlaneous Charges: 

For labourers hired of the Company, who shall work on board under the directions s, d. 
and responsibility of captains or owners of vessels, both or either, (which rule applies 
to all over-board deliveries), a charge will be made for each man per day, of - 3 6 

Thames water will be supplied to vessels by the Company, upon application to the 
dock-masters, at a charge per tun 

For an abstract of a ship’s cargo and weights thereof, for the purpose of making up 
freight accounts, a charge will be made of-.2.6 


Appendix (K.) 

REPORT of The Gotha Canal; being the result of a Survey made in 1808 , 

by Thomas Telford^ Civil Engineer, f. r, s. l, & e. 

Having now, agreeably to the tenor of his Majesty's instructions, in company with 
the Count Platen, carefully examined that district of Sweden which is bounded by the 
great lake Wenem on the west, and that part of the shore of the Baltic which is adjacent 
to Soderkoping on the east;—having considered how far it is practicable to create an 
artificial connection, by means of water, between the several natural lakes which now 
occupy a very considerable portion of this district;—and having likewise taken measures 
to ascertain the most advantageous mode of accomplishing this object, I shall shortly 
state my sentiments upon the subject. 

The general importance of opening an inland navigation through this central part of 
Sweden, as it regards promoting the internal prosperity of the kingdom, and facilitating 
the communication with foreign countries, has long been so evident, that it is unnecessary 
for me to say much upon^this part of the subject. I cannot, however, in a Report of this 
nature, resist observing, that although the shores of the lakes Wenem and Wettem 
embrace a great extent of country, composed of various soils and minerals, yet, in their 
present unconnected state, the productions of those countries cannot be distributed to 
other districts but at an inconvenience and expense of transport, which either altogether 
prohibits or greatly circumscribes their use. This must take place in all cases where the 
articles to be conveyed are of great weight and bulk, in proportion to their value. In this 
point of view an instance of great importance occurs in respect of lime for the purposes 
of agricultore. In the district through which t)ie navigation will be carried between the 
lakes Wenem and Wickeu, the extent of fine land capable of cultivation is great, but 
the }ime which should serve as a manure is situated at a great distance, upon the shores 
of the Wenem fmd Wettem. The forming a more perfect communication in this central 
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part of the kingdom will not only effect this important means of improvement, but by 
opening a commodious intercourse mth markets in the districts to the east and west, will 
encourage the exertions of the husbandmen, preserve a greater equality of price, and 
ensure a certein supply of the necessaries of life. 

From a regular and certain supply of food, other improvements will follow as a conse¬ 
quence. The means of ready conveyance for raw materials and manufactured articles 
^ng created, the fabrics most natural and best fitted to the local situation and state of 
the country will be established, and carried to an exteqt which is wholly incompatible 
with an imperfect and obstructed mode of conveyance. 

Thus much 1 am fully justified in advancing, not as founded upon theory, but drawn 
from the experience of countries where inland navigation has been extensively adopted. 
The various other advantages which, in a political point of view, will be derived from this 
inland navigation, 1 will not presume to mention, but leave to be explained by others 
better qualified for the task, and shall proceed to describe and discuss those practical 
operations which are more immediately connected with my profession. 

In regard to this inland navigation, the general formation of the country is singularly 
favourable. Precisely upon its summit-level, the extensive lakes Unden and Wicken 
form natural reservoirs, which ensure inexhaustible supplies of water, to be conducted, 
with nearly an equal facility, in either an eastern or western direction. Through the 
general ridge of this part of the country, to the westward, a valley, whose surface is nearly 
on a level with the waters of the Wicken, leads to an open country, which forms one 
gently-inclined plane, terminating on the eastern shore of the Wenern. Eastward, from 
the Wicken to the Wettern, and from thence to the Baltic, near Soderkoping, there is one 
continuation of valley, composed either of lakes containing a sufiicicnt depth of water for 
the proposed navigation, or of ground favourable for an artificial canal; therefore, 
generally speaking, I have not, in the course of my experience, met with so great an 
extent of country possessed of equal advantages, and opposing fetver obstructions to 
a work of this nature. 

In carrying the present survey over the whole track of canal, I have found the-levels 
taken in the years 1781-4, by Mr, Schweder, under the direction of Mr, Thunberg, to be 
mostly very correct, and the direction of the line of canal generally chosen with good 
judgment. Where, in marking out the present line, I have found it necessary to vary 
from the former direction, it has always apparently risen only from the former engineer 
not having had sufficient experience or opportunity of observing works of this nature. 
The reasons for these deviations will be assigned in the particular descriptions of each 
separate division of the canal. 

There being already a navigation established from the North Sea to the Wenern, it is 
from the eastern shore of this lake I shall begin to describe particularly this intended 
navigation denominated the Gotha Canal. 

The point chosen for the termination of this canal, upon the shore of the Wenern, 
possesses many advantages; it is well protected from the west and north-west winds by 
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sundry islands; it is accessible from the south and north-west ; the ground for anchorage, 
consisting of sand and clay, is good ; and a sufficient depth of water for the intended 
navigation is found near to the shore, in a proper situation for a lock. I have, in 
a separate drawing, shewn the manner in whidi this lock should be placed and protected; 
also, how the canal should be connected with it. 

This lock, wing-walls and pier-heads must be constructed of good masonry, made 
perfectly impervious to water, and the wing-walls must be continued to the adjacent 
rocks. From these rocks to the shore, the canal may be formed with two earthen 
embankments, with a puddle-wall in the middle of each. The outside of these embank¬ 
ments must be protected from the effects of the surges by loose stones thrown down 
promiscuously to form their natural slope. During the thne the lock is constructing, the 
situation must be kept free of water by a cofferdam, constructed in the direction of the 
lines, which, upon the drawing, are marked yellow, Tliis cofferdam may be joined to 
a reef of small rocks, near to the shore, which reef can be united and made water-tight 
by a slender temporary wall of masonry. When the space within this wall and the coffer¬ 
dam has been cleared of water by pumps, not only the lock may be constructed, but the 
space on the east side of it deepened for a small harbour to admit vessels to lie afloat. 
After the cofferdam has been removed, a pier of a triangular form, such as in the drawing, 
should be constructed of rough stones; this would cover the rocks which are to the west¬ 
ward of the lock, and, by having a capstan erected on its extremity, would be of use in 
towing vessels to and from the entrance of the lock. A like advantage may be obtained 
by building upon a rock which lies about 150 yards to the north of the lock. In order 
that the entrance to the lock may be effectually protected from the winds which range 
along the shore from the north, it will be necessary to construct a pier with rough stones, 
upon the rocks and shallow water on the north side of the small bay; and if the ground 
on the south side of this pier is excavated a few feet, deep vessels may also lie here afloat. 
Stones for these rough piers may be procured, at a proportionably moderate expense, from 
the granite rocks which are every where along the shore. 

Previous to entering upon a description of the line of canal, it is necessary to mention, 
as my opinion, that the depth of water in it should be determined at 10 feet, the width at 
the bottom level 42 feet, and generally, at the line of top-water, 82 feet; and that the 
banks be formed one foot and a half above the line of top-water level, the width at 
the line of top-water to be made to vary a little according to the nature of the soil. I am 
led to form this opinion from considering, that some of the lakes cannot, at any moderate 
expense, be made to admit of a greater depth than what is equal to ten feet of still water 
in a canal; and that the vessels, on account of navigating these lakes, and also the Baltic 
and North Sea, should be as large as the lakes will conveniently admit of. I am further 
of opinion, that if the navigation was to be formed upon a less scale, the intercourse would 
be imperfect, and that the expectations (now justly) formed would be disappointed. The 
diatiict of country through which the navigation is to pass consisting either of lakes or 
planes of very flat and even surfaces, without being intersected by any rugged ravines but 
what may be avoided, is very favourable for forming a canal of tolerably large dimensions, 
because, in passing over such smooth planes, by proportioning the quantity of ground to 
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be excavated io equal only what is necessary to form the banks, the expense of this part 
of the work is greatly lessened, as in a narrow as well as a wider canal, the hanks, raised 
above the natural ground, require each to be' puddled; and as, in all cases, the same 
height of lockage is to be encountered, the mere additional width does not enhance the 
expense nearly so much as the advantages, in the local situation of Sweden, are 
increased. 

Having premised thus much, 1 now proceed to state, that immediately above the line of 
the highest water of the Wenem, it is necessary to construct a lock of eight feet rise, and 
from thence, in order to avoid cutting a very considerable hill of rock, and also to suit the 
termination now chosen upon the shore, the line is carried a little distance to the soutliward 
of the former one into a small piece of meadow land, which is very suitable for a basin to 
accommodate vessels when waiting for a proper opportunity of passing down the locks 
into the Wenem. As this place, excepting where the small brook passes out, is already 
surrounded by a bank of considerable height, it may be formed into a proper basin at 
a moderate expense. Immediately on the eastern side of this basin, at the road which 
passes to Sjottorp, another lock of eight feet rise must be placed; from thence the line 
passes along several arable fields, in very favourable ground, till it enters some woody 
land, which is more rugged. Here it is necessary to place two locks of eight feet rise 
each. This raises the canal to the level of a narrow valley, consisting of marshy grass¬ 
land, intersected by several small banks of apparently loose stones. On each side of this 
narrow valley are rugged banks covered with woods; the marshy parts require to be 
drained one year before the canal is made. The same level may be continued for about 
one-fourth part of the length of the valley, where another lock of eight feet rise will be 
placed. From the top of this lock one level can be preserved, in favourable ground, to 
nearly the upper end of the valley, where two locks of eight feet rise each must be placed 
in a bank where there is firm ground for proper foundations. A little to the eastward 
of these locks, the canal crosses a small water-course twice, and enters a very extensive 
track of meadow or grass-land. It is here advisable that the water-course be prevented 
from crossing the line, by making a new course along the north side of the canal. 

To this place the former and present lines have continued nearly in the same track, but 
here a considerable variation commences. Instead of leaving the flat vaUey, and ascending 
eastward of Rogstorp among small rocky hills, by nine locks at equal and considerable 
distances from each other, 1 have preferred continuing the line in the valley, and con¬ 
structing ten of the remaining twelve locks adjacent to each other, upon the steep bank 
which reaches between the village of Haijstorp and the meadow-land immediately below 
the village of Rixberg. To ^iccomplish this, the line is carried, upon a level, along some- 
fine meadow and arable land to the south-west of Rogstorp, and from thence, bending 
round the point of a small rocky hill, and passing through the skirt of a wood, the line is 
continued, still upon the same level, and making a considerable but easy curve jaround the 
eastern side of the church village of Lyrestad; from thence, bendiug a little to the west¬ 
ward, the line reaches the bank of the river, where a road crosses to the village of Solberga, 
and thence, after crossing a public road, passing over some very level arable land, and 
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through the comer of a wood; a lock of nine feet rise must be placed nearly opposite to 
and a little to the eastward of Norr Quarm. Immediately after this, there must be an 
aqueduct of three arches of eight feet span each, placed where there is a rock in the small 
brook, and a small bend of this brook must be cut through, in order that the water-course 
may pass to and under the arches in a direct line. A little way to the south of this 
aqueduct, in a bank upon which there is a public road, a lock of eight feet rise must be 
placed. From the top of this lock, by the present plans and sections, one level is 
continued along the whole of the extensive meadow and marshy land to the base or skirt 
of the bank immediately below the village of Rixberg. By continuing this level for the 
whole of this distance, there will, towards the lower end, be some small embanking, and 
towards the upper end, the canal will be in somewhat more than full cutting. Until the 
consistence of this meadow-land shall have been satisfactorily proved, and the plan of 
the drainage fixed upon, I cannot positively determine whether it will be most advisable 
to keep all the locks precisely as now fixed upon the plans and sections, or to place one 
of them about half way down the length of the meadow; but as 1 expect that by draining 
this meadow-land the surface will subside a little, and as it is desirable to have as many 
of the locks as possible placed near to each other, it is probable that the present arrange¬ 
ment will prove to be the best. It is here proper to mention, that the whole of the 
northern part of these meadows may be completely drained by lowering the mill-weir of 
Norr Quarm, and without doing any injury to that property. The total fall from the 
surface of the water in the pool above the mill, to that of the water in the brook a little 
way below it, being 22*72 feet; and the diameter of the largest water-wheel being only 
ten feet. 

Upon the bank which reaches from the meadow immediately below Rixberg to the 
village of Raijstorp, ten locks are placed in pairs, with nearly an equal distance between 
each pair. From the extremity of the lock, which is placed in the Wenem, to the top of 
the lock at Haijstorp, the distance is 25,515 yards, and the difference between the level 
of the water in the Wenern and that of the Wicken is 162*20 feet. In this distance 
and acclivity, there are eighteen locks, of eight feet rise each, one of nine feet, and one of 
eleven feet, making 164 feet; which gives 11'80 feet of water upon the* sill of the lock in 
the AVenern. 

From the top of the upper or twentieth lock at the village of Haijstorp, to the shore of the 
Wicken, being a distance of 34,830 yards, the canal is carried upon one level. The general 
direction of the former survey is followed; but in that survey the canal was placed in a 
situation which required the whole depth of ten feet being cut into the solid ground; but 
as the whole of this extensive district has generally a gentle declivity, in a transverse 
section with the line of canal, and by this means affords opportunities of choosing either 
a greater or smaller portion of cutting, I have chosen a line where the surface of ground 
is generally from three to four feet below the top-water level in the canal, by which means 
the ^ound*to be excavated will be sufficient to form a substantial bank on each side of 
the canal, without being encumbered with much surplus; which, if the whole depth of ten 
feet was to be excavated, would have to be laid upon the adjacent land. By adopting this 
mode of lessening the quantity of ground to be excavated, lessening also the depth from 
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which it is to be raised, and the distance to which it is to be removed, as well as the land 
it would cover, it is evident that the expense of the operations of the canal which relate 
to earth-work will be lessened moi*e than one-third; this mode is practised with great 
attention in England, and I am justified in recommending it to be adopted in Sweden, 
after examining, very particularly, the efiects which the climate has produced in the course 
of more than a century upon the canal of Arboga, as well as upon works of a more recent 
date in the canal of Stromsholm. In this great extent of line, there are only two sections 
of extra cutting of any importance; one of these, being at the summit near the Wicken, 
cannot be avoided, but the surface of the ground at this general summit of the country 
is only at its greatest height 6‘5 feet above the level of the water in the lake j a circum¬ 
stance not paralleled in any other general summit I have before had occasion to survey. 
A narrow ridge between this summit and the lake, of rather greater elevation than the 
summit, is cut through, in order to preserve the canal in a proper direction. The other 
section of extra cutting is through a ridge of land near Riddarchargen ; here the surface of 
the land rises about five feet above the top-water in the canal; the reason that this cutting 
is encountered is, that this ridge runs for a very considerable distance into the country, 
and to pass round it would create a very circuitous and unnecessarily lengthened course of 
canal. This western sliore.of the Wicken being generally flat, in order to obtain a depth 
of ten feet of water where the canal enters, it is necessary that the bottom of the lake be 
excavated, of a width equal to about twice that of the canal for a distance of about 850 
yards from the shore ; but the bottom of tlie lake here being composed of sand and clay, 
the necessary depth may be obtained with great facility by using proper machines. The 
particulars of the respective lengths and hciglits being cartjfiilly marked upon the several 
plans and sections ot* this western district of country, I shall refer to them for all parti¬ 
cular points of iniorniatioii, which it is unnecessary to detail here in writing. I shall there¬ 
fore only further observe, that in this extensive portion of canal, the nature of the ground 
appears to be very proper for canal making; not a single ravine of any consequence 
requires to be crossed, 'flie Hue being carried near to the summits of the country, only 
a very few watercourses occur, and these, being of small size, will require aqueducts of 
only small dimensions. Small drains will be frequently required to conduct the water 
which collects on the land upon the upper side, through below the canal; the precise 
dimensions of those aqueducts and di-aiiis can only be determined from observations taken 
when the snows are melting, or during heavy and continued rains. Waste weirs should 
be constructed where the surplus water may be suffered to pass off without injuring the 
canal or the country; stop-gates must also be placed at proper distances, so that in case 
of any accident in the canal banks, or its being at any time found necessary to draw the 
water off from any particular part, they may prevent too much of this extensive level being 
emptied ; between each pair of stop-gates there must be let-offs, and these should always 
be placed near to some natural watercourse or geucml drain. Small wharfs, and places 
where vessels can turn round, should be made in places best fitted for the general inter¬ 
course of the country : all these will best be determined when the engineers are employed 
in marking out the canal for the workmen to execute. 

Having passed from the western to the eastern side of the summit, Lake Wicken, in 
descending towards its eastern extremity a very long peninsula interferes, round which 
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the present navigation of this part of the lake is circuitous and tedious, not only from its 
great distance, but the complete change of direction which takes place; for the wind which 
is favourable for passing along one side, is unavoidably unfavourable for navigating the 
other. It is fortunate that the neck of land which joins this peninsula to the main land is 
only 411 yards in breadth, and that the surface of the ground, at the highest point here, 
is only 6*8 feet above the level of the lake, that the water is sufficiently deep very near to 
each other, and that the direction is also suitable; this passage may therefore be effec¬ 
tually improved by cutting a canal through the neck of land, and as it will on an average 
save one day’s navigation, it is of sufficient importance to be executed. 

Immediately to the eastward of this place, the lake is contracted into the width of a 

common watercourse, which is rapid, shallow, and interrupted by small islands and large 

stones. Below this place, the lake again widens a little, and is preserved of a sufficient 

depth by the iron-works at Forsvick, Between the level of the water in the Wicken and 

that of the Boren below Forsvick, there is a fall of ten feet. Here it will be necessary 

to form a canal on the southern side of the before-mentioned rapid, and carry it down until 

it reaches the lake below the shallows and small islands; here the south-eastern extremity 

of the lake being of sufficient depth and well protected may be entered with propriety; 

and from near to the south side a cut must be carried down the marshy land, which 

is a little way to the south of the iron-works, until it enters a small buy of the Boren, 

which is protected by an island. As near to the junction of the canal with this lake as a 

proper foundation can be found, a lock of eleven feet rise must he placed. A separate 

plan and section will give a distinct idea of the works necessary between the western side 

of the peninsula and the entrance of the Boren. 

^ • 

Where the water passes from the Boren into the great Lake Wettem, the passage is 
at present circuitous, shallow and composed of loose sand, which shifts as the easterner 
w(;stcrii winds are most prevalent. I do not think it practicable to render this passage 
commodious and certain; I therefore consider it necessary that a cut he made across a 
piece of land which lies upon the north side of the present entrance; this cut must be 
extended into a proper depth of water at each extremity, leaving the present watercourse 
uninterrupted. Opposite the eastern extremity of this cut, if an embankment of rough 
stones is formed across a shallow which lies between two islands, an excellent small 
harbour will he formed; a convenience which will be found of importance, not only to the 
navigation, but the adjacent country. 

Having passed over the great Lake Wettem, a sufficient depth of water continues to 
within a short distance of the shore, on the north side of the river at Motala; here a cut 
must be commenced and earned nearly parallel with the course of the river. Notwith¬ 
standing that the most advantageous ground is chosen, there is unavoidably a considerable 
quantity of extra cutting. The nature of the ground, however, appears to be favourable; 
towards the Boren, the line passes along sloping ground, and the locks must be all placed 
adjoining each other, a little way to the north of where the river discharges itself into the 
lake. The length of the canal, from where it leaves the Wettem until it enters the Lake 
Boren, is 6,019 yards; the fall is 51*77 feet; and there are six locks of nine feet rise 
each. Here due consideration will be required to preserve a proper communication witli 
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the mills which are upon the river, without incommoding the navigation. The plan and 
section made of this part of the canal will show its precise situation, as well as that of 
the locks. [ii this portion there is little deviation from the former survey. 1 have carried 
the canal altogether clear of the river; the reason of doing this is to avoid the current of 
the stream, its soft marshy banks, and the bar or shallow formed at its entrance into the 
lake. 

Passing to thc 'feastem end of the Lake Boren at Husby, for nearly the same reasons as 
have just been assigned, instead of entering a part of the river, as in the former survey, 
I have marked out the line of canal to depart immediately from the lake on the south 
side of the river; then, after crossing the public road, the line is carried down to tin* 
proper level, and along* a country very suitable for the formation of a canal. The gencr.i! 
track of the former survey is followed; a somewhat lower level, wherever the ground will 
admit, is chosen, on purpose to lessen the quantity of excavation; with the exception of 
a very few instances of some extra cutting to avoid quick turnings, or inconvenient 
circuity, this can be accomplished more perfectly than is frequently to he met with in so 
great an extent of country. The small lake of Norrby, 'being unfit for navigation, is 
avoided, and the same level is continued from the Boren to witliin a small distance of tht* 
Roxen. Here, instead of passing down into and making use of a part of the river, as in 
the former survey, f have continued the level, bending southward towards the cliurch 
Wretakloster, on the north side of which I have descended, by fifteen locks of nine feet fal I 
each, to the bank of the Roxen, at a point about 2,100 yards soutli from the month of th(‘ 
river, where deep water approaches near to the sliore, witliout tlio reach of the inml 
brought down by the river, and where good'foundations for locks can he had. From 
where the canal leaves the Boren to where it enters the Roxen, the distance is ;J7,2(>.*> 
yards, and the fall is 134‘4!> feet. 

At the eastern extremity of the Roxen at Norrholm the river turns to the northward, 
but a valley, the surface of the lowest part of which is very little above the level of the. 
Roxen, continues to pass nearly directly eastward. In the bottom of this valley, for the 
distance of about 1,500 yards from the lake, there is now a canal said to have been made 
by a Bishop Brask; this canal is already, in most places, of a sutlieient depth, ahd by 
having the shallow parts made a little deeper, and some small bendings cut off, may he 
used for the general navigation until it begins to bend too much to the southward. Here 
a new cut must be commenced and continued along the bottom of the valley, which for 
a considerable way is marshy and covered with wood. The line is carried along the north 
side of the valley, until its descent requires one lock of eight feet fall; then, continuing. 
still along the north side in very favourable ground, the canal is marked out to enter the 
Lake Asplangen by two locks of six feet five inches each, pointing in a direction to where 
water of a proper depth can be most conveniently obtained. The shore is here flat, so that 
the mud must he excavated to a considerable distance, as may be seen by the plan^and 
section. In this cut no further deviation is made from the line laid down in the former 
survey than what is necessary to find a proper level to render the excavation as small as 
possible. The distance between these two lakes is 9,806 yards, and the fall 20 feet. It 
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will facilitate the making of the canal, if the marshy land upon the summit is drained 
one year before the canal is begun at that place. 

At the eastern extremity of the Asplangen, although the water is discharged in a 
southern direction, yet a valley, whose surface is very little higher than the level of the 
lake, still continues to pass, nearly direct to the eastward, and in this valley it is most 
advisable to carry the canal. The cut should commence at the north-east corner of the 
lake, and, after crossing a public road, pass along a large extent of level marshy land to 
the southern side of the valley; from thence the line must be continued in a winding 
direction between some small rocky hills, along the course of a small brook, until it 
reaches the road which passes from Innkopingto Soderkoping. It here follows the course 
of the small brook, for a considerable way, immediately along the north side of this 
road. When the course of the brook falls below the level of the canal, I have found it 
advisable to deviate very considerably from the former survey ; this is done in order to 
avoid crossing the brook twice, after its bpd is sunk into deep ravines; the hwel is also, by 
this means, prolonged, and the locks are brought nearer together. This cliange is effected 
by continuing the line along the north side of the valley in very favourable ground, until 
it reaches the summit of a steep bank, a little to the south-west of Marichoff; here the 
locks are placed in a direction which passes a little to the south of the same place, and 
the line from thence continues, with locks occasionally, as the general declivity requires, 
to near the base of the rocky promontory which is immediately on the north side of 
Soderkoping, After passing along the northern skirt of that town, the canal is carried 
still along the northern side of the valley, past a manufactory of tiles, and across a very 
extensive meadow, to the base of a promontory which faces the Baltic Ocean opposite to 
the mouth of the river, and bending a little to the north-east. I have marked out the 
situation and direction in which the last or sea-lock should be placed in order most 
conveniently to obtain a proper depth of water, have its entrance most effectually pro¬ 
tected, and be connected with advantage to a basin on a level with the canal. I'he plans 
and sections of this district will show the manner in which the locks are distributed, and 
the particular fall of each ; also how a basin, wharf and docks for repairing ships may 
be formed at Soderkoping; but it will be advisable that the two locks next to the Baltic 
be formed of dimensions sufficiently large to admit sea-vessels of at least thirty fe(it 
breadth of’beam, when unloaded, to come up to these docks. The distance between the 
eastern extremity of the Lake Asplangen, and that point of the shore of the Baltic where 
the canal is terminated, is 27,422 yards, and'the fall is 80 feet. 

In the former survey the lower part of the river is made use of for the general naviga¬ 
tion, but I have here, as in the case of the other rivers, purposely avoided it, on account 
of its current, marshy shores, and the bar or shallow formed at its discharge into the 
Baltic, partly by the mud brought down by the river, and partly by the effects of the 
Baltic waters when agitated by strong easterly winds. 

T^ie waste weirs, stop-gates, let-offs, aqueducts, drains, wharfs and turning places, are 
regulated by the same principles and plan of arrangement with those on the western side 
of the summit, and must be finally determined by the engineers when the precise line of 
canal is marked out to be executed. 
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The extensive track of marshy land at the eastern extremity of the Asplangen would 
be rendered more fit to receive a canal^ if it was effectually drained. 

I have already, in describing the several districts of country, mentioned, that the shape 
and quality of the ground are uncommonly favourable for canal work. I have now to 
add, that in all the situations in which locks are placed, granite rocks arc in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity ; this is an important object, not only in avoiding the expense of transport, 
but in diminishing the trouble and expense of inspection, and at all times ensuring a 
regular and certain supply of materials of proper shape and dimensions, which is not 
to be accomplished when the quarries are at a great distance from the works; and I 
must here beg particularly to observe, that it is well-chosen granite only that should lK^ 
employed in all the external surfaces of the masonry which are exposed to the water, or 
the effects of heat and coldstones that are laminated, or which consist of a mixture of 
harder and softer substances, such as most kinds of sandstone and limestone, are unfit for 
water-works in this climate. Next to good stones, mortar deserves the most serious 
consideration; neither the fit, quality and shape of the stones, nor their proper distribution 
in the masonry, will ensure durability to water-works, unless the quality and preparation 
of the lime and sand is perfectly suited to the purpose. The greatest pains must, there¬ 
fore, be taken to discover, by correct experiments, the lime which, when used in mortar, 
will harden under water. In order that this may be fully proved, the different limestones 
of the country must be burnt in considerable quantities together, and with great attention; 
they must be slaked with as little water as will make them fall into a dry powder, and in 
this state, must, if pure, be mixed with three times the quantity, in measure, of clean, 
sharp or angular sand ; they must be worked by much labour, and as little water as 
possible, into a pliable mortar, and used while fresh made up. By repeated trials, exposed 
in situations similar with those of the locks, the fittest sort will be ascertained, and a 
perseverance of faithful inspection during the execution of the works will ensure their 
durability. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that immediately upon the shores of the great lakes 
Wenem and Wettem, there are inexhaustible quantities of limestone ; amongst those it is 
probable that a kind proper for water-works will be found, aiul which may be transported 
by water to the points of land nearest to where the locks are to be constructed. When 
the most proper strata have been ascertained, it will be prudent to execute those portions 
of the canal first which will best facilitate the conveyance of lime to the more distant 
works. 

Singular as the advantages are which Sweden enjoys with regard to water, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the most perfect regulations be established, and the strictest atten¬ 
tion be paid to the economy of it; otherwise, the navigations and all other operations 
which depend upon it will be rendered defective. That the advantages nature has afforded 
may be fully enjoyed, attention must first be paid to those lakes which are situated upon 
or near to the summits of the country; accurate charts of all of them ought Vb be made, 
showing the depth of water they contain, and the inclination of the ground which forms 
their shores; where the water issues from them, weirs with proper indexes should be 
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constructed in the river courses and regulating locks in the canal, by which the height of 
their surfaces should be regulated ; sections of the courses of the rivers should be taken 
from these upper lakes to those which are below them, showing their relative levels, and 
where the falls are situated. It is necessary also to have sections made across the valleys 
near to the outlets, discharges and fulls of the rivers; these should be accompanied by as 
accurate an account of the nature of the soils and sub-jstratums as can be accomplished 
at a moderate expense. Diurnal journals or registers should be kept of the fluctuations of 
the rivers and lakes, and the direction and force of the winds. These data would aflbrd 
complete information of all the material circumstances necessary for forming proper 
regulations. These general regulations would preserve much valuable land upon the 
shores of the extensive lakes from being overflowed, and prevent all unnecessary waste 
of water by fabrics situated at the different falls. To preserve the property of these 
fabrics equally valuable, and at the same time enable the public to derive the full benefits 
of the water, it is necessary that the machinery be constructed upon the most improved 
principles the nature of the operation is capable of. By this means, the same fall, with a 
much smaller portion of water, or the same quantity of water, with a much less fall, will 
perform a greater quantity of work than at present; and the surplus water or fall may be 
employed for other useful purposes. In more remote times, Egypt and China, and of a 
later date, Italy, have deemed this subject worthy of public attention and general regula¬ 
tions, and have derived most extensive and important advantages from them. England, 
although now fully aware of what is necessary, lias suffered too many partial projects to 
be executed, and has, by this neglect, lost many very essential benefits which would have 
arisen from a general arrangement. While so many great opportunities are offered in 
Sweden, I presume thus particularly to mention the subject as highly deserving his 
Majesty’s attention, as the father of his people and the guardian of their prosperity. 

What I have here mentioned as applicable to Sweden in general, is particularly so to 
the district through which the navigation passes. The comparatively small lake Unden, 
the surface of which is situated ninety feet above the summit of the canal, is a striking 
instance of what may and ought to be done, and is alone sufficient for the purposes of 
the canal. Excepting at a small point near its outlet, the shores arc steep, and the valley, 
immediately at its outlet, narrow. The area of the surface of the lake, by the survey and 
measurements of Lieutenant C. G. Forssell, =262,265,000 Swedish square yards, of four 
feet cacli. If, by means of a small embankment and regulating weir, a portion of the 
water, upon the melting of snows, or after heavy and continued rains, was prevented 
from running to waste, and the surface of the lake preserved one Swedish yard above what 
it would, at such times, immediately fall to, and if the outlet was sunk only one Swedish 
yard below its present bottom, then the extra quantity under the command of the 
regulating weir would equal 19,427,037 cubic fathoms, which might be allowed to flow 
out gradually, in addition to the usual quantity. That one-fourth part of this quantity 
wou^d be sufficient fer the purposes of the navigation will be evident from considering 

that :r; 4,666,759; that a lock 120 X 25 X9 feet = 125 cubic fathoms; admitting 

the navigation to be worked 200 days annually, that the evaporation and leakage consumes 
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one-half of the whole quantity of water, and that the remainder is divided equally for the 

purposes on the eastern and western sides of the summit, then = 48*5 

locks-full each day, or =: 97,000 locks-full annually. But the evaporation and leakage will 

not, if the works are properly constructed and preserved, consume one-half of the whole 

quantity of water. The quantity of water in each lock-full will be lessened by the space 

the vessel occupies; the canal*will derive aid from occasional rains, and the lake or 

reservoir will be more than once annually raised to the requisite height. From all these 

circumstances, I consider that I am justified in concluding, that a reservoir capable of 

containing 4,856,759 cubical fathoms of water, will, if properly managed, be an ample 

provision for this navigation. In the proposed reservoir of the lake Unden, of two Swedish 

yards, or four feet of water, there therefore remains 19,427,037 — 4,856,759 = 14,570,278 

cubic fathoms, to be applied in any situation on the eastern or western side of the summit, 

where the most useful purposes can be effected by it. But twice that quantity may be 

# 

obtained by raising the embankment and weir, and sinking the outlet, to obtain the 
command of four Swedish yards, or eight feet; and this, in the case of the Unden, may 
very easily be accomplished. 

If by the due management of this comparatively small lake so much can be obtained, 
it follows that proportionally more may be acquired by a similar management of those 
which are of larger extent; and that, besides preserving the same powers to the fabrics 
now established, a great quantity may be distributed in other quarters for other equally 
useful purposes; and that thereby just so much will be added to the sum total of national 
advantages; and that, in this view, the outlets of the Wettern, Boren and Roxen require 
to be regulated with the utmost attention. Besides the command which is by this means 
obtained over a great quantity of water, in a country where the falls are abundant, these 
regulating weirs are absolutely necessary to ensure a proper depth in those levels of tlie 
canal which are next to the outlets of the lakes, and also to furnish a supply of water for 
the lockage; the regulating locks which must be constructed near to the outlets of the 
lakes being only on purpose to prevent the rise of water in the lakes, above the lowest 
summer state, from overflowing the banks of the canal, and injuring the works and 
adjacent country. 

Although not situated immediately upon the line of this canal, yet very nearly connected 
with it, the lake Omsibn lies so near to the level to which the locks descend from the 
village of Ilaijtorp to the marshy land called Fredsberg Moss, it became necessary for me 
to examine the comparative levels, and the nature of the land at each end of it. I'he 
distance from the south end to the river Tidan, at Skalkarike, is about three-quarters of 
a Swedish mile, and the fall from the surface of the lake to that of the river, at that place, 
is 25'3 feet; the whole of this distance is marshy land, and of a considerable breadth. 
From the north end of the lake to the termination of the lockage upon Fredsbei^ Mos.s is 
about half a Swedish mile, and consists also of marshy land. The surface qf the hind 
adjacent to this north end is very little above the surface of the water in the lake, and very 
soon declines to the north; the lake, tlierefore, lies very nearly upon the summit of this 
valley. The lake itself is rather more than three-quarters of a Swedish mile in length, and 
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somewhat above a quarter at its greatest breadth. From the comparative levels and quality 
of the ground, it appears that the surface of tliis lake may be lowered, and the land at 
each end of it very effectually drained. The facility with which this may be accomplished, 
and the great extent of valuable land which would be gained, renders it an object of 
importance; and what enhances its value is, that a navigation might be carried from the 
canal upon that level at which the surface of the lake and drains are determined. This 
would prove an inducement for the carriage of lime as a manure to improve the newly- 
drained land, and thus become of mutual advantage to the canal and agriculturist, and 
of consequence to the public at large. This improvement may either be combined with 
the canal, or undertaken as a separate project; but in either point of view, it is of 
importance to have the plan determined, and the works executed, at the same time with 
those of the canal. 

It being only necessary, in the present stage of the business, to mark out the middle 
line of the canal, the quantity of land which will be required cannot now be precisely 
ascertained; and as soils whose qualities vary, require different slopes, and as during the 
execution of the work, the discovery of difficult and unfit ground may require small 
deviations from the line now marked out, it will be pmdent to appropriate 100 Swedish 
yaVds on each side of tlie middle line which is now marked out; this will admit of tlu? 
before-mentioned deviations, as well as afford room for disposing of the earth which will 
arise from the excavations in extra cuttings. The land which is not required for those 
})urj)oses will be useful for maintaining horses for hauling the vessels along the canal, 
which, for some years after the navigation has been opened, it is probable that the canal 
directors, in the same manner as the Duke of Bridgwater on the first introduction of 
canal navigation in England, will find it necessary to have performed under their own 
management; space will likewise by this means be furnished for placing small houses 
and gardens for the accommodation of the persons employed in taking care of the locks 
and canal banks. 

As the making the canal will lead to a new arrangement of fences in the adjacent 
land, it becomes advisable, when the canal is laid out, to provide an ample portion 
of land to answer every purpose connected therewith. In cases where this has been 
neglected at the commencement of the works, much trouble and inconvenience has 
always attended the acquiring it afterwards. 

Having made a careful survey of those districts of country through which the 
navigation is to pass, and made out correct plans and sections, shewing the precise 
levels of every part of the ground, also the general situation and forms of the several 
works which it is necessary to construct; having described each division in the order in 
which the survey and plans were made, and explained the data upon which the precise 
lino of canal has been determined; having likewise made some general observations 
respecting die nature and application of the materials of which the masonry ought to be 
composed, as well as upon the economy of water; and having in every part of the country 
through which the canal is to pass marked the track by pits which cannot easily be 
mistaken; I conceive that I have now executed the service required by his Majesty’s 
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instructions, and excepting an estimate of the expense, have done all that is required of 
an engineer in a general survey and report of a work of this nature. 

With regard to an estimate of the expense, not having from experience any accurate 
knowledge of the value of labour in Sweden,^ can only undertake to furnish calculations 
of the quantities in each species of work, leaving the prices to be afExed by those whom 
local knowledge has better qualified for the task ; but as, through this great extent of line 
and variety of works, to arrange the calculations properly will require more time and 
attention than what, after my hasty departure and long absence from England, the state 
of my engagements in that country will admit of, I must therefore embrace the oppor¬ 
tunity of a conveyance to Leith, which now offers, and take as early an opportunity as 
circumstances will admit to transmit these calculations to the Count Platen. 

Previous to commencing any practical operations, it will be 6f importance to have 
drawings, showing in detail the particular forms and dimensions of the several works 
which by experience have been found best calculated for obtaining security and convenience 
at the least possible expense; these can also be transmitted from England. 

It would greatly facilitate the operations of the workmen, and tend very considerably 
to lessen the total expense of the undertaking, if tools similar to those used in England 
were adopted in Sweden. The importance of this is more than can be easily conceived, 
excepting by those who have been in the habit of attending to practical operations. The 
minutiae of these forms cannot be perfectly conveyed either by means of words or 
drawings; I therefore recommend the purchasing them in England. 

I cannot conclude this report without stating, that it is only from the iinrcniitting 
exertions of the Count Platen that I have been enabled to carry the survey and plans to 
the present extent in so short a time, and at so advanced a season of the year. 

I have here annexed an abstract of the different distances and levels, so tliat they may 
be conveniently seen under one view. • 


Extsnt of the Navigation from Gotheborg to the BaUic near to Soderkoping, 


PARTICULAR DISTRICTS. 

Present 

Navigation. 

Lakes. 

Cutting 
in Water. 


Miles. Yards. 

Miles. Yards. 

Yards. 

From Gotheborg to Wenernsborg 

7 11,250 



From - ditto across the Wenern to! 
the entrance of the Canal - -J 

- 

10 12,000 


Lock and embankment at the shore - 


• • ^ 

325 

From the shore of the Wenenxto thel 
shore of the Wicken - - -j 

- 

m m ^ 

- 

Cutting from the shore into ten feet water 

. . - 


850 

From ditto across the Wicken to £det 

- - - 

1 16,120 

. 


3 A 


Cutting 
ill Ground. 


Yards. 


60,020 
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PARnCULAR DISTRICTS. 

Present 

Nsvigmtion. 

Lakes. 

Cutting 
in Water. 

Cutting 
in Ground. 


Miles. Yards. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Gutting from ten feet water to thel 
shore ----- -J 


- 

- 

230 


Cutting across the neck of land at Edet 
Cutting into ten feet water - - - 

; : : 

- 

m as 

117 

471 

From ditto across the lake to entranced 
of the Rapids - - - -j 

- 

— 

920 



Cutting along the side of Rapids 

In the Mill Pool - 

• 


m « 

ISO 

- • 

800 

Cutting from Mill Pool to the Boren - 
Cutting into ten feet water 

• - - 

- 


05 

667 

From ditto along the lake to near easti 
end -. J 

- 

— 

12,000 



Cutting across the neck of land betweenl 
Boren and Wettern into ten feet; 
water at each end - - - -J 

m m m 

- 

- 

- 

760 

_ • 

From ditto across the Wettern to nearl 
Motala . J 

- 

3 

— 

A 


Catting at the shore from ten feet water 

- . . 

• 

* • “ 

V 

280 


From the shore of Wettern to the shorel 
of Boren - - - - -J 

- 

- 

m m 

- 

6,619 

Cutting into ten feet water 

From ditto along the Boren 

- - - 

1 

m • 

260 


Cutting from ten feet water at east endl 
of Boren - - - -j 

- 


• m 

310 


From the shore of the Boren to thel 
Roxen ----- -j 

- 


- 

- 

37,265 i 

Cutting into ten feet water 

From ditto along the Roxen 

; : : 

2 

6,760 

155 


Along the Canal of Bishop Brask 

- 

— 

1,200 



From ditto to Asplangen - - - 

Cutting into ten feet water 

- - “ 


• • 

700 

0,806 

From ditto along the Asplangen 

- 

— 

8,400 



Cutting from ten feet water to shore - 

- 

- 

- 

62 


From ditto to the shore of the Balticl 
near to Soderkoping ~ 

- 

- 

- 

• m 

27,422 

Cutting into ten feet water 

• 

- 

- 

- 

240 


s 

Totals - - 

7 11,260 

20 

2,070 

s 

8,014 

143,920 i 


Totals 
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/ 

Swedish Measure. 

EngU^ Bieasure. 

Extent of the present navigation - - - 

MUea. Yarda. 

7 11,260 

Milea. Feet 

60 3,266 

Ditto of lakes having sufficient depth ofl 

20 2,070 

133 4,664 

water ------ -J 

Ditto of cutting at the shores of the lakes - 

- 3,614 

- 7,047 

Ditto of cutting Canal along dry ground 

8 

53 410 

Total extent of navigation betweeni 
^theborg and the Baltic near> 
Soderkoping - - - -J 

• 

35 17,834 

238 4,868 


Y. B.—All the dUtances are taken in Swedish measure, of which two icet makea yard, and 18,000 yards one mile. 


LEVELS. 


PARTICULAR DISTRICTS. 

Rise. 

Fan. 

From the surface of the sea at Gotheborg, to the"! 
surface of the Wenem at Wenernsborg -j 

144‘90 


From the surface of the Wenem at the com-*! 
mcncement of the Canal, to the surface of the 1 
Wicken where the Canal enters it, as it was I 
found on the 0th August 1808 - - -J 

102*20 


From the surface of the Wicken to that of the 1 
Boren ------ -j 

- 

10-00 

From the Wettem to the Boren - - . 

... 

51-77 

From the Boren to the Boxen - - . - 

... 

134-49 

From the Boxen to the Asplangen - - - 

- , - 

20*00 

From the Asplangen to the surface of the Baltic! 
near to Soderkoping, as it was found on the > 
29th August 1808 - - - - -J 

- 

89-00 

Totals - - - 

307*10 

306*26 


Difference. 


1-84 


IV'. B«— -The le^li between the Wenern and the Baltic were taken in Swedish feet, demmally diyided; between the 8th 

to the doth of August 1608 (both days exclusive.) , 

9 

September 1808., 


3 A 2 
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QUERIES addressed to the Highland SOCIETY; by Mr. Telford. 

1st. Does it consist with your knowledge; that the progress of improTement in the 
northern parts of Scotland is much retarded by the want of roads and bridges \ if sO; 
what lines would tend most effectually to open the country and promote the public good ? 

2d. Does the valley which passes through the north of Scotland, from the Murray Firth 
on the east to Loch Eil, and the Linnhe Loch on the west, appear to you to be well cal¬ 
culated for an inland navigation, if formed of a size sufficient to admit of large trading 
vessels and frigates ?—(1 have, for the sake of distinction, named this navigation “ The 
Caledonian Canal.*’) 

dd. Would this navigation, by opening a ready and safe communication from one side 
of the island to the other, prove the means of promoting the extension of the fisheries, 
and of throwing the industry and intelligence of the fishers, who reside on the east coast, 
upon the extensive fishing grounds along the west coast ? 

4th. Would the undertaking these public works at the present time, by affording em¬ 
ployment to the people, giving them habits of industry, and furnishing them with capital, 
tend to check the spirit of emigration which now prevails; and, connected with the 
powers which would be furnished by using the water which flows down each extremity 
of the valley from the extensive lochs, prove the means of laying the certain foundation 
of future employment? 

5th. If the executing these roads and bridges would prove the means of employing the 
people, improving the agricultural state of the country, and of extending the fisheries, 
the nation would evidently derive an increase of revenue and power, and the land-owners 
through whose estates the lines of roads passed, and indeed the whole of the adjoining 
districts of country, would enjoy improved cultivation and pasturage, increased incomes, 
and all the blessings which are derived from a facility of intercourse: is it not therefore 
the interest of the land-owners to unite with Government in executing these plans; and 
should not the memorials and propositions to this purpose originate with the land-owners, 
and be transmitted by them to the Lords of the Treasury, who will, by comparing the 
memorials with the information contained in the surveys made by their directions, judge 
how far the public aid can be with propriety extended ? 

6th. If the opening of the Caledonian Canal, upon the scale I have proposed, would 
prove the ineans of facilitating the intercourse from the west of England and Scotland, 
and the whole of Ireland, with the northern parts of Europe, and likewise from the east 
side of Great Britain to America and the West Indies; is it not just and reasonable that 
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the commercial interests should be united with the efforts of Government in carrying the 
same into effect ? 


Additional Query. 

7th. In my last I neglected to state, that in order to enable the Highland proprietors 
to contribute, without inconvenience to themselves, a moiety of the expense of making 
the roads and bridges necessary for the improvement of that part of the country, they 
might be empowered by an Act of Parliament to sell land to that amount. This is 
reasonable, because the price would be applied to improve the remainder of the entailed 
estates, which would by this means be much improved in value, though somewhat 
diminished in extent 


REPORT of a Sub-Committee of the Directors of the Highland Society of 

p 

Scotland^ on consideration of a Letter from Mr. Telford (Engineer) to Henry 
Mackenzie^ Esq., one of the Directors of the Society, made to and approved of by 
the General Committee of Directors of the said Society, 10th December 1802; the 
Right honourable Lord Macdonald (one of the Vice-Presidents in office) in the 
Chair. 

The Committee having fully considered Mr. Telford’s questions addressed to Mr. 
Mackenzie, one of the Society’s directors:— 

In answer to the first, they are persuaded that even the lines of communication, by 
means of military roads in some parts of the Highlands, have been productive of benefit 
to the country, though the motives which gave rise to their formation having no relation 
to objects of commerce and industry, the advantages derived from them are very imper¬ 
fect. The Committee accordingly have no hesitation in declaring it to be their fixed 
opinion, that the want of further roads and communications in the Highlands has hitherto 
proved the greatest obstacle to the introduction of useful industry there, and that every 
attempt for that purpose must fail, until regular and easy communication is afforded from 
one part of the country to another, and more especially from the remote points, where 
there is the best field for useful exertion, to the present seats of capital and industry. With 
regard to what lines would tend most effectually to open the country, and promote the 
public good, the Committee humbly report their opinion as follows :— 

The Highlands, as to this question, may be divided into three districts:—Ist. Com¬ 
prehending the west coasts of Argyle and Invemess-shith, as connected with each other; 
the second, including the county of Ross and a part of the county of Inverness; and the 
third, or northern district, comprising the shires of Sutherland and Caithness. 

In the first of these districts the utmost benefit would arise from drawing a direct line 
of communication from the west side of the Firth of Clyde, nearly opposite Greenock, to 
the bay of Strachur, upon Loch Fyne, from whence there is already an excellent and well- 
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conducted road to Fort William: from this point, the road may be easily continued by 
Loch-Eil side to Loch«na-Gaub through Arisaig into Morer, Such a communication 
would tend very greatly to the success of the fisheries in the islands of Egg, Rum, Cana, 
Muck, Barra and South Uist; all of which possess numerous lochs and fishing banks in 
and around them. The greatest advantages would arise from approximating these various 
fisheries and extensive coasts to the Firth of Clyde, where the fishing capital is at present 
almost exclusively resident. It is evident that nothing can more discourage the employ¬ 
ment of that capital, in those parts, than the difficulty of approach, amounting almost to 
inaccessibility, which renders the communication of intelligence always slow and even 
often precarious. 

In the northern district the lines of communication would, from the nature of the thing, 
be drawn to a different point. A central point at the south of that district is found at or 
near Invershin, to the place where the Firth of Dornoch is navigable, and where a bridge 
cian easily be thrown over, and from whence a direct and short communication could be 
made to Dingwall and Inverness. From this point several advantageous lines of road 
could be made: one stretching by the banks of Loch Shin through part of Assint to 
Kylcscow, another by the Kirk of Lairg to the head of Loch Loxford, and a third from 
the Kirk of Lairg by the west of Lochnaver to Tongue. Another road, again, would 
connect together the western and eastern extremities of this northern coast of Scotland, 
proceeding from Loch Eriboll (at which place there is one of the finest harbours in the 
kingdom), by Tongue, Farr and Thurso, to Honna on the east. From this point, where 
there is a ferry to Orkney, the road would return to Wick, and from thence along the 
east coasts of Sutherland and Caithness, crossing the river Fleet by a bridge to avoid the 
little ferry, till it terminated at Invershin. Such lines as the above would open the whole 
of the^e countries to all the trading capital of Inverness, and the east coast of Scotland, as 
well as by the way of Fort William, to that of the Clyde; and it is well known, that all 
the way from the vicinity of Kylescow round to Wick, the fishing grounds are abundant 
and excellent. 

As to the middle division, the Committee would humbly suggest the utility of certain 
lines of intersection from east to west; one of these ought to be from the great military 
road between Fort William and Inverness in a western direction, such as may best afford 
an easy intercourse between both these places and the islands of Skye, Harries and North 
Uist, as well as Loch Hourn, Loch Dtiich, and the other valuable fishing lochs in that 
vicinity. A second will lead from Contin (which has already a good road to Dingwall) 
by the south side of Loch Garve, and the head of Loch Lickart to Achnashen, and from 
thence in one branch to Loch C^rron, and in another to Pollew. From one or other of 
these branches, a road of important benefit might be drawn to Loch Torridon, a third road 
will extend fiom the port of Ullapool, in Loch Broom, to Invershin, at the head of the 
Firth of Dornoch. 

When the lines of road now mentioned are completed, the course of post will become 
rapid and regular. From the neighbourhood of Skye to Greenock, the mail would be 
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conveyed in three days, while from Invershm to Edinburgh by Aberdeen, or to Greenock, 
by Inverness and Fort William, it would be conveyed at furthest in four, and thus the most 
remote points of the Highlands would be brought within five days course of post, at 
the utmost, of Edinburgh and the Firth of Clyde. It may suffice for contrasting such a 
situation of the Highlands with that in which they are now placed, in respect to communi¬ 
cation of intelligence, to relate what happened this very year. When, after the return of 
the Clyde vessels for a vain search for herrings in the northern lochs, some considerable 
shoals having appeared, intelligence was despatched to Greenock, but, owing to the 
indirect course of the post, and the difficulties of some parts of the circuitous journey, 
several weeks elapsed before any advantage could be taken of the information.* 

The lines that have been suggested, or nearly such lines, are, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the radical lines of road, as they may be termed, from which, in process of time, 
various ramifications will be formed, when the benefits of these begin to be perceptibly 
diffused. 

From consideration of the connection of the fifth question with what precedes, the 
Committee in so far depart from Mr. Telford’s arrangement as to put next in order the 
answer to it. They are fully persuaded of the reality of those views, bodi of public and 
individual benefit, which the statement of the question includes; and they think it highly 
reasonable that the land-owners should, according to their respective abilities, unite with 
Government in executing these plans, by contributing a certain proportional part of the 
expense, varying with the different circumstances of their several situations. But the 
Committee humbly report their opinion, that it would be advisable for the Lords of the 
Treasury, after weighing such suggestions as have been made, and consulting their 
surveyor, to select the lines of roads which more immediately and in a national view 
invite the public aid ; and then, after the selection is made known, it will be the duty as 
well as the interests of land-owners to come forward with their proposals, stating, with 
regard to each separately, those local considerations which seem to fix the proportion of 
public aid that may fairly be solicited. 

In answer to Query Second, the Committee have no doubt that the Caledonian Canal, 
formed on the scale suggested (sufficient for the passage of large trading ships and frigates), 
will be attended with the greatest national advantage. In respect to these objects, indeed, 
the benefit must be so incalculably great, that this truly useful undertaking assuredly 
merits the attention and exertions of Government. The Committee have equally little 
doubt in concumng with the opinion inferred in the third question, that by opening a free 
communication from the eastern to the western sea, it would be highly beneficial to the 
fisheries, particularly by transferring the skill in the cod and ling fishery possessed by the 
people on the eastern coast, by whom it is certainly better understood than by the natives 


• The ordtiury eoursc of poet mu (ia 1802) one week firom Lozford to Tongue, and another firom Tongue to Tain, being 
on the line from Inremeai to Edinburgh. 
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of the western, from the former to the latter of these shores, where the field for its action 
is inexhaustible. 

With regard to Query Fourth, the Committee are well convinced that the undertaking 
these public works must produce the united good consequences of checking the spirit of 
emigration, by affording useful employment to a great number of people, of improving the 
habits of the country, by teaching lessons of systematic industry, and of affording at once 
the excitement to undertake, and the intelligence, as well as (to a certain moderate extent) 
the means required for instituting those fishing and manufacturing establishments on 
which the future prosperity of the Highlands must be founded. 

On the Sixth Question the Comm*ittee have to observe, that they are fully aware of the 
commercial os well as other national advantages derivable from the Caledonian Canal; 
but with regard to the question, to what extent commercial men would be ready to contri¬ 
bute individually towards carrying the same into effect, the Highland Society can have no 
means of forming an opinion, other than by reference to that general spirit of liberal 
enterprise which distinguishes the.commercial body. 

Adverting to a supplementary suggestion from Mr. Telford, the Committee apprehend 
that it would be highly expedient to introduce a clause into any Act of Parliament on the 
Subject, authorizing and empowering proprietors of entailed estates either to sell lands for 
defraying the expense of contributing along with Government, to the making of roads 
and bridges in the Highlands, or, in their option, to make the same a debt, affecting the 
subsequent heirs of entail. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that t^ors and curators of minor proprietors, and 
trustees holding possession of estates concerned in these improvements, might feel some 
hesitation in venturing on the necessary outlays, as entertaining a doubt of such acts of 
administration falling within their powers. The Committee are humbly of opinion, that it 
would be proper to add to the clause already suggested, an enactment, that tutors and 
curators of a minor heir of entail, or trustees already in possession of an estate already 
entailed, or which is directed to be entailed, should have the same power of selling lands, 
or charging the estate, that is by the Act conferred upon heirs of entail; as also, that 
tutors and curators of minors possessed of unentailed estates, and trustees holding posses¬ 
sion of such, should be entitled by their acts in the premises to bind the minor or trustee, 
and all successors to the estate. 


A true copy from the Record. 

(signed) Lewis Gordon, Dep. Sec. 

Highland Society Hall, t 
E dinburgh, 10 Dec. 1802. J 
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Highland Society Hall, 23 Dec. 1802. 

MINUTE of the Committee of the Directors of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, which formerly drew up Answers, in the shape of a Report, to the Queries 
of Mr. Telford, Engineer, respecting the opening of Communications by Roads and 
Bridges in the Highlands, and by a Canal from Inverness to Fort Williamj upon 
considering a Letter from Mr. Telford, of date 14th December 1802, to Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq., one of the Society’s Directors, owning receipt of said Report, which 
he states to be able, full and satisfactory ; and that the * only instance in which it is 

* rather less explicit than he could wish, is with respect to the Road in the Middle 
‘ Division, which should connect the Inverness and Fort William Road with Skye, 

* &c. &c.ns to which Mr. Telford wishes the Company could say something more 
specific, and recommends their taking any information which can be furnished by 
Mr. DoTialdson, Surveyor of Military Roads, upon that point. —The Right hon. Lord 
Macdonald, one of the Vice-Presidents in office, in the Chair. 


The Committee, in their former Report, have pointed out the great objects to which 
roads through the district in question should, in their opinion, apply; but there being 
a difference of opinion as to the precise lines of road by which those objects would best be 
attained, the Ct)mmittee do not feel themselves at liberty to specify those precise lines. 
They would take the liberty of suggesting the expediency of Gov(»mment employing some 
able surveyor or engineer of respectable character and abilities to report iipfm the subject; 
and if, relative to the present point of inquiry, they are to say any thing more particular, 
they may mention, that the objects of this line of intercourse seem chiefly twofold; viz. 
to afford a communication to the head of Loch Houni, a very valuable fishing-loch; and 
also to Bernera, the nearest point to Syke ; both whicli they apprehend may be attained by 
two ramifications of a road from the military road leading from Fort William to Inverness. 


The Committee, adverting to Mr.Telford’s suggestion of an examination of Mr, Donald¬ 
son, called him before them, but found that he liad never travelled any part of the country 
from Fort Augustus, westward, to Bernera or the lochs, and that his information was solely, 
as to that part of the country, derived from others. 

A true copy from the Record. , . ^ 

(signed) Lewis Gordon, Dep. Sec. 
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REPORT from the Committee on Mr. Telford's Survey of the Highlands. 

3 Jiuie 1803. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 

The Committee having considered in their former Report the nature and extent of the 
emigrations from the Western and Northern Highlands of Scotland, and being strongly 
impressed with the necessity of affording immediate employment to the inhabitants of 
those Highlands, proceeded, in the next place, to the consideration of that part of 

3 B 
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Mr. Telford’s Survey which relates to forming an inland navigation between Inverness 
and Fort Williamp with the view of improving the fisheries and advancing the general 
interests of the kingdom, in war as well as in peace; but as your Committee, in order to 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of this subject, have thought it material to order several 
persons before them from Scotland, and as some time must elapse before those persons 
can arrive, your Committee proceeded, without further delay, to consider with attention 
the part of the Survey relating to roads and bridges, which they are of opinion are of the 
highest importance, for the same salutary'purposes which the inland navigation is designed 
to promote; especially such of them as will open communications with the fishing-lochs 
and stations on the different coasts, through a district of country at present nearly 
inaccessible, and which forms a barrier against all probable improvement. 

Your Committee are sensible that bridges cannot be built, or lines of road formed, 
through this mountainous and difficult country, without the aid of public liberality 
and encouragement. The first and original expense of such works, it is in vain to 
expect that the means of the proprietors of land can altogether defray; but it seems just 
that the land-owners should assist the public to the extent of their ability; and for that 
purpose it may be expedient to afford every facility for enabling them to raise such sums 
of money as may be necessary, as they will share the general benefit which must result 
from diffusing habits of industry among the people, and opening a free and ready access 
to the more cultivated part of the country. 

It therefore appears to your Committee to be advisable, that provision should be made 
for the present year, by Parliament, for defraying one-half of the estimated expense of 
the roads and bridges which may appear most immediately necessary: 

And that the remainder of the expense of making such roads and bridges should be 
defrayed by the proprietors of land, or other persons who may be benefited thereby; and 
that provision should be made for keeping such roads and bridges in proper repair; 

And that, in order to provide for the proper expenditure of the public money, and in 
order that the said roads and bridges may be carried on with prudence and economy, it 
will be proper that Commissioners should be appointed to superintend and direct the 
execution of the same: 

And that no aid of any public money should be given for such purposes, unless a survey 
and estimate of the expense, verified upon oath, shall have been laid before the Com¬ 
missioners, and approved by them: 

And tfiat it may be expedient, by a legislative provision, to afford to the owners of 
entailed property a facility of raising, either by charge upon their estates, or by the sale 
or feu of part of them, such sums of money as may be necessary to enable them to 
furnish their proportion of the expense to be incurred by the making or repairing roads 
or bridge^. 
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REPORT of the Commissioners appointed for the purposes of an Act, passed 
in the forty-third Year of the Reign of his Majesty King George the 
Third, ^for making Roads and building Bridges in the Highlands of 
‘ Scotland ;* being a condensed Statement of their Transactions during 
eighteen Years, 180i3-1821. 


In the year 1802, the state of the Highlands of Scotland engaged the attention 
of his late Majesty’s Government, and in the ensuing Session of Parliament, 
* A Survey and Report of the Coasts and Central Highlands of Scotland, made 
‘ by command of the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury,’ was 
referred to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, who made four 
several Reports to the House. « 

The improvement of internal communication by means of roads and bridges, 
essential in itself, and for the introduction of all subsequent improvements, 
could not but occupy the early attention of the Committee. They were naturally 
led to this subject, indeed, by the existence of the military roads, which, 
although made for a particular purpose, and with little or no regard to such 
ascents and descents as do not impede the passage of an army, had become 
so useful in u country destitute of better roads, as to demonstrate the greater 
benefit which could not but result from a judicious extension of what had been 
done; and the report which was under the consideration of the Committee 
develoj)ed a consistent plan of internal communication. 

The military roads were begun about the year 1732, and had been prosecuted 
so far as to secure a practicable passage from Stirling to Inverness, and from 
Inverness to Fort William, in the year 1745; after which time, by a steady 
progress, and chiefly by military labour, they were increased to eight hundred 
miles in extent, of which six hundred miles were still maintained in repair for 
civil purposes at the expense of the public, after the military purposes of these 
roads had ceased. 


Origin of the Highbud 
Roadi and Bridgn. 


The Select Committee of 1803 were aware that new roads could not be 
formed in a mountainous and difficult country, nor could large bridges be 
built, unless liberal aid were afforded by the legislature for the encouragement 
of the Highland proprietors in making a great effort for the improvement of 
their native country; and swayed by tliis conviction, the Committee recom¬ 
mended to Parliament what may be deemed a new experiment, in granting 
conditional aid for the immediate benefit and improvement of a particular dis¬ 
trict, and therein for that of the entire body politic. They advised, therefore, 
‘ That provision should be made by Parliament for defraying one-half of the 
* estimated expense of the roads and bridges which might appear most imme- 
‘ diatcly necessary;—that the remainder of the expense should be defrayed 
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' by the proprietors of land or other persons who might be benefited thereby; 

* —that provision should be made for keeping such roads and bridges in 

* proper repair;—and that in order to provide for the proper expenditure of 
‘ the public money, and in order that the said roads and bridges might be 

* carried on with prudence and economy, that Commissioners should be 
‘ appointed to superintend and direct the execution of the same.’ 

Such was the origin of the Act of Parliament passed in July 1803, by which 
we were constituted Commissioners to carry into effect these beneficent 
intentions, and wc have from time to time reported to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment the great progress made, and which still continued to be made, in forming 
the intended roads, which with several large bridges have at length accomplished 
a ready access to the North Sea at Thurso in Caithness, and at Tongue in 
Sutherland, and to various parts of the western, coast in the counties of Ross, 
Inverness and Argyle; all the roads being so distributed throughout the 
interior of the country as to^have diffused habits of steady industry in making 
them; and so combined, as to afford to the inhabitants mutual intercourse on 
the largest scale, as well as a commodious passage for their cattle, and for the 
conveyance of all other articles of Highland production, and of Highland 
traffic. 

At the commencement of our transactions it was uncertain wliethcr the 
expectations of Parliament might not have over-rated the desire of improve¬ 
ment felt in the Highlands; but in the year 1804, the inhabitants of the 
leading county of Inverness obtained a power of assessing themselves for the 
repayment of sucli proprietors as should advance money, or interpose their 
heritable security, towards making roads or building bridges. In the year 1805 
the counties of Ross and Sutherland followed this judicious example, and in 
180G the county of Caithness, by obtaining a similar Act, laid open before us 
an uninterrupted scope of improvement, over a space not over-estimated at a 
hundred and thirty miles in length, averaging at fifty miles in breadth. 

Applications for surveys and estimates became numerous accordingly, and 
did not cease until seven years after the date of the Highland Road and Bridge 
Act;—before the expiration of which time a whole year’s notice had been 
published, that wc should not hold ourselves at liberty, after the 4th day of 
July 1810, to entertain any proposals, excepting for such roads and bridges 
as should be undertaken in consequence of one of the four County Assessment 
Acts. 

This limited permission continued until April in the year 1816, when, in 
order to preclude an indefinite expenditure, of the amount of which not even a 
conjecture could be formed, we finally determined that no further contributions 
in money, nor in heritable security, should be accepted; thus extinguishing all 
those outstanding applications and proposals to which otherwise we should 
have remained eventually liable. 
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We were then enabled, on a review of our transactions and engagements, to 
form an estimate that £.240,000 would probably be the total amount of 
money granted by Parliament for this service; and about£.12,000 of interest 
money having accrued* therefrom in the course of our expenditure, the large 
sum of £.252,000 of public money has been made applicable to that branch 
of Highland improvement, which consists in new roads and bridges. 

This munificent donation has been met on the part of the Highland pro¬ 
prietors with contributions to the amount of £.200,000, and although £.11,000 
(part of that sum) has been returned to them in cases where the estimate 
exceeded the expenditure incurred, an additional sum has been paid in the 
opposite case, of which many instances, such as that of the Fleet Mound, occur 
in this Report, so that the expenditure on roads and bridges, of which we have 
had full cognizance, has amounted to upwards of £.450,000. This sum has 
been expended on eight hundred and seventy-five miles of road, and several 
large bridges, independent of those included in road contracts. 

The average price paid for the roads has been under £.400 per mile; and 
the manner in which the Northern and Western Highlands are intersected 
by them, as well as the situation of the large bridges, will be fully under¬ 
stood by reference to the map annexed to this Report, and which embnices 
other objects,—harbour improvements, and certain Lowland roads, also con¬ 
signed to our care by Parliament; but cannot exhibit the many subordinate 
roads which have been made by the proprietors for tlie purpose of communication 
with the Parliamentary roads, and which much exceed in quality any of the 
counliy roads heretofore existing in the Highlands. 

An alphabetical List and Description of the several roads, bridges and 
liarbours, made or improved under our care, and showing measurements, dates 
and other particulars, is subjoined for the more complete illustration of the 
map. 

It is observable that the sum contributed by the inhabitants of the High¬ 
lands appears to be less by £. .50,000 than the Parliamentary grants; that 
sum having been expended on surveys and estimates, law agency, and (by far 
the greatest part of it) in enforcing the specifications of the several contracts. 
We have heretofore had occasion to allege and explain the unavoidable 
necessity of maintaining Inspectors, under whose personal observation all 
works afterwards hidden from observation have been performed,—such as 
the foundation of bridges and other masonry, the dimensions of covered 
drains,—^in fact, the substratum of the entire road wherever it is cairied 
along a sloping surface, and therefore supported or protected by frequent 
retaining-walls, breast-walls, arches and embankments; so that the durability 
of a Highland road especially relies on establishing and enforcing unremitted 
inspection of the operationswof the contractor, as the general rule of the service. 
From this cause chiefly, the sum which has passed through the hands of 
Mr. Telford, our civil engineer, has amounted to no less than £.30,000, wliich 
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we are convinced has been expended with the most commendable frugality, as 
well as that in all his plans and estimates of bridges and other masonry he 
has manifested the most scrupulous economy, as never having been induced, 
by too much anxiety for his own character, to recomnfend needless solidity at 
the expense of his employers. We were obviously induced to secure his 
services in superintending the improvements pointed out by himself in the 
Preliminary Report of 1802, already mentioned. 

Certainly we were not previously aware of the extent of this sort of expen¬ 
diture ; nor was it perhaps in the contemplation of the Legislature, when a 
full moiety of the estimated expense of making roads and building bridges was 
promised on the part of the public; nor can we be supposed to state, as an 
acceptable alleviation of such inequality, that the competition of contractors 
has produced low prices, by which many of them have sustained loss, instead 
of reaping any reward of their labours, and this unquestionably to an amount 
far beyond the sum which, on the part of the public, we have paid for inspection 
and general management. As far as was consistent with our duty as guardians 
of the interest of the public and of the contributors, we have discountenanced 
all imprudent offers of contract; but we have not always been able to resist 
that kind and degree of urgency in the parties, which inferred a serious incul¬ 
pation of our own conduct, if we had positively rejected low-priced oilers 
supported by good security. 

The mass of correspondence and of money transactions imposed on Mr. Hope, 
our law agent at Edinburgh, may be partly inferred from the conditions of 
our contracts, which, allowing an advance of money at first, and retaining a 
similar sum at the close of the work until it shall have been finally completed, 
have required a calculation upon every certificate of work performed in the 
course of every contract; another duty which demonstrates how indispensable 
is the office of the Inspector, and his close attention to the progress of the work. 
On Mr. Hope also has devolved the delicate but indispensable task of investi¬ 
gating the sufficiency of the sureties proposed in every offer of contract; and 
we have the satisfaction of stating, that through his professional attention in 
preparing these contracts, and his judicious forbearance towards the contractors 
and their sureties on all fit occasions, we have absolutely avoided a single 
instance of litigation in all our multiplied transactions; the contracts to 
which we have been parties not having been less than one hundred and twenty 
in number. The sum which has been paid to Mr. Hope during seventeen 
years has amounted to £.10,000, about one-third of which has been in the 
nature of repayment for money expended in stamps, advertisements, postages, 
and similar contingencies; so that Mr. Hope’s charges have been as moderate 
as his conduct has been exemplary in punctuality and incessant diligence. 

The conduct of our own business in London has not been very expensive, 
our establishment consisting of a Secretary and Accountant, whose salaries have 
been paid, as well as all contingent charges, for less than £.350 per annum; 
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including herein a payment of £.300 for a copy and reduction of General Roy’s 
Military Survey; which was peculiarly useful to us after the County Assess¬ 
ment Acts had passed, as a basis on which to delineate the boundaries of the 
several counties; and we trust that the publication of it was acceptable to the 
public, who were not previously in possession of a scientific map of Scotland: 
—And in mentioning Mr. Rickman, our Secretary, we cannot too highly appre¬ 
ciate his services, which have been afforded to the Board during the last six 
years with no small personal inconvenience to himself, from his other official 
occupations during the sitting of Parliament. Considering the great value of 
the business of the Board being in the hands of a person fully informed of all 
its proceedings from the commencement, and above all, in the hands of one 
so peculiarly fitted for the duties of that situation, from the variety of his 
knowledge, and his unwearied diligence in the discharge of those duties, we 
are persuaded the greatest public benefits have been derived fi'om his labours, 
both in carrying the views of the Board into execution, and in preparing the 
materials for our successive Reports to Parliament. 

Having thus explained some of the particulars of our expenditure, which 
has amounted to £.450,000 on roads and bridges, we must not omit a striking 
proof of the satisfaction which it has diffused among the Highland pro¬ 
prietors, insomuch that more than £.80,000, in addition to the £.200,000 
actually contributed by them, and included in the above sum of £.450,000, 
has been pressingly offered on the same conditions; the greatest part of it, 
for roads to the district of Assynt in Sutherland; to Loch Maree and to 
Ullapool in Hoss-shire; and to Huna (John-a-Groat's house) in Caithness; 
other minor roads and improvements of roads have been proposed, too numerous 
for mention; and the connecting road between Dunvegon and Sconser, in the 
Isle of Skye, lies under peculiar circumstances, which arc detailed in a 
subsequent part of this Report. 

In fact, the Highland proprietors have so largely experienced the value of 
their new roads, that they are not only ready to go further in expenditure for 
additional roads, but have arrived at desiring roads of a quality superior to 
what we tliink prudent in point of expense, or for other reasons desirable in 
the Highlands. 

The difference of character between a Highland and a Lowland road is very 
considerable, and we have reason to think that this is not generally under¬ 
stood. In making a Highland road, the heaviest part of the expense is 
incurred in guarding against the effects of a stormy climate, and of an uneven 
surfifcce, which, imbibing little water, pours down upon the Highland road toi^ 
rents by which it is inevitably and immediately destroyed, unless apertures 
are provided of sufficient dimensions to carry under the road all the water 
collected in the upper side drain, and in the preventive drains above the line 
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of road, which convey the water directly to the covered cross drains and 
bridges; which last are of such frequent recurrence as to amount to eleven 
hundred in number on the roads made under our care. 

The same climate renders accuracy of formation and smoothness of surface 
essential to the well-being of a Highland road; every slight obstruction of 
the water which falls on the road or is produced by melted snow, being apt 
to cause a current and gully, so that a Highland road formed of angular 
stones never becomes useful, because all the blending (or soft material) is 
soon washed away, and the road continues to be in a state harsh and unplea¬ 
sant to travellers in wheel carriages, and injurious to the feet of the cattle, 
whoso accommodation and good condition when brought to market is a 
primary object of all Highland road-making. It is to be understood, therefore, 
that in proportion as a road is frequented by wheel carriages, it may be, and 
also must be, covered with harder materials; in other words, that the metal¬ 
ling of a road with angular stones is necessary in a frequented situation; and 
conversely, that friction and crashing by wheel carriages are necessary to 
render a metalled road useful and agreeable. Hence it follows, that in the 
vicinity of Inverness and of Dingwall, and on the road traversed by the northern 
mail coach, an addition of hard materials is become very desirable; but 
this was not desirable when the roads were first formed, even had the expense 
of metalling been within our competence; but as the cost amounts to i’.&OO 
or £.600 per mile, it was impracticable as well as unadvisable, and is 
])roperly left to the future care of those who arc always able to provide 
ibr such an expense by means of tolls or otherwise, when roads become 
much frequented, from the improvement of the sunounding country. The 
roads made for military purposes in the more southern counties have been 
gradually transformed into turnpikes accordingly, and this will unquestionably 
be the issue of sev(Tal of the Parliamentary roads, provided the Northern 
Highlands continue progressively to improve in the same degree as has 
been evidenced during the last ten years. 

Many of the Parliamentary roads, and indeed greater part of them, ought 
always to be maintained in their present state; and for this purpose less 
expense, but a greater degree of watchful attention, is requisite than would be 
supposed by those who are only conversant in Lowland road-making; inas¬ 
much as the Highland road-repair inspector is under the necessity of being 
on the roads in proportion as the weather is wet and stormy, in order to 
prevent or to provide for the new direction of a mountain torrent, or to remove 
stones which at such times are occasionally deposited on the roads. 

We shall endeavour to submit a succinct statement of our money trans¬ 
actions, as regarding Parliamentary grants; and of the explainable deficiency 
of our present funds, which will require a moderate supply in order to enable 
us to close our accounts in Scotland. 
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We have received Parliamentary Grants-to the amount of £.240,000, and £. 340,492 ' 

interest thereupon, nearly £.12,000; in all, £.262,000; and we have expended, £. 11 ,898 

on the part of the public, £.266,000, being at present indebted to the Bank 1 353,590 

of Scotland; to which, adding the claims and future expenses to which we £ 265,373 

are liable, the estimated deficiency amounts to about £.8,000, which we now £ 8 000 

solicit to be granted to us; and if £.2,000 were moreover given towards 2,000 

rebuilding the Torgoyle bridge, to which our road-repair funds are inade- £. 10,000 


quate, all the works completed under our care would be placed in a perfect 
condition. 

On the whole, we venture to hope that the detailed account of our expendi¬ 
ture on the part of the public, which forms' part of the Appendix to this Report, 
will be found clear and satisfactory;—and the result of all the accounts 
between ourselves and the contributors, which from their nature have been 
very laborious and complicated, appears in a balance paper or summary view, 
which has been drawn up by our accountant, Mr. James Smith, with a brevity 
and distinctness which is very gratifying to those who have witnessed the 
bulk and difficulty of all the various accounts (chiefly between ourselves and 
the several contributors) which have been called for and stated by him from 
time to time. 


ROADS. 


Loch-na-Gaul Road. —Among the several lines of Highland road sur¬ 
veyed by Mr. George Brown, between the years 1790 and 1800, two of those 
which had reference to the western sea have been accomplished. The Loch-na- 
Gaul road opens a communication from the inlet so named to Fort William, 
by means of a ferry over the river Lochie, where the road has its eastern ter¬ 
mination on a commodious pier. It was finished in 1812; and during the 
years 1817,1818,1819 and 1820, the repair of it has cost £.426, averaging 
at £.2.16 s. per mile per annum. 

Glengarry Road. —^llie Glengarry road connects Loch Hourn, another 
and deeper inlet of the west sea, with the great valley of Scotland. It was 
finished in 1812, and the repair of it during the last four years has amounted 
to £.577, averaging at £.4.11s. per mile per annum. 


Metsurement. 

Aliks. Yards. 

37 1,067 

Expenditure - j£.8,711 - 


Metsurement. 

Miles. Yards. 

31 1,068 

Expenditure • £.8,338 17 


Moydart Road. —The Moydart road reaches Loch Moydart by turning Meamrement 
to the northward from Loch Sunart, thus giving a double access to and from 
the western sea. The difiScuity and delay arising from the misconduct of the Expenditure £. 11,7034 
contractor who undertook to make this road have been detailed in our preceding 
Reports. It was not finished till the year 1816, and during the last four 
years the repair of it has cost jC. 366, averaging at £.2.13«. per mile per 
annum^ and a sum of £.293 for extra law charges, and a piece of road at the 
march or boundary of the Ardgour property, must be added to the joint 
expenditure heretofore stated. 
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Ariylethire MUitoiy Roftds. 


Gleococ Road > - • 31 
Dabnally Road • • • 27 
Glencroe Road • ' • 22 

Total • 80 


The eastern terminatioa of the Moydart road is famished with commodious 
ferry piers at Corran, and thereby connects the district of Morrem, and in 
some degree the adjacent islands, with the other districts of Argyllshire, which 
are on the east side of ^e Linnh^ Loch. Between Corran Ferry and Balia* 
chulish Ferry, the intervening space of five miles is in the county of Inverness, 
and is traversed by the military road which extends thus far from Fort George 
along the great valley of Scotland, upwards of ninety miles. 

From Ballachulish on Loch Leven (the boundary of Argyleshire), the mili¬ 
tary road to Inverary is reckoned fifty-eight miles, or indeed sixty-one miles, 
if an intervening space of three miles of Perthshire military road be included. 
This occurs at Tyndrum, and divides the Argyllshire road into two sections; 
the one extending thirty-one miles from Ballachulish, and called the Glencoe 
road, from passing through a rugged valley of that name, where it is liable to 
be obstructed in more places than one by stones, which in the stormy season 
rush down in torrents, and are deposited on the road and beyond it. This 
sort of damage to the road and to the valley is said to have been unknown, 
until the black cattle, formerly depastured thereabouts, were supplanted by 
sheep, whose habit of ranging on higher ground disturbs and sets in motion 
the rocky rubbish of the summits before it is decomposed by the weather; 
moreover, the passage of the water down the steep side of the mountain being 
interrupted by horizontal sheep tracks, it thereby acquires increased power of 
moving stones, which from these causes are so largely accumulated as finally 
to overflow and force their way down to the lowest ground. 

From Tyndrum to Inverary, called the Dalmally road, is reckoned twenty- 
seven miles; from Inverary the road is continued around the head of Loch 
Fine, thence through Glencroe (another rugged valley from which this road is 
named) to the head of Loch Long, about twenty-two miles. 

Thus the Ai^yleshire military roads are reckoned at eighty miles, and have 
been very expensive hitherto, averaging at £. 14 . Gs, per mile per annum; but 
this includes the expense of rebuilding the Inveniran bridge, and of substituting 
covered cross drains for the shod-fords, or paved open drains, which here¬ 
tofore at short intervals crossed the surface of all the military roads in a slant¬ 
ing direction, much to the personal annoyance of the traveller, and very 
destructively to the springs of modem carriages. 

It will be understood, from the foregoing description of these military roads, 
that the maintenance of them in good condition must always be considerably 
expensive, probably to the full amount of .£.10 per mile. 


M^u^eot. Expenditure: 
Milei. Yarud. 

. 560 £.286 13 •- 

I 1,4SU 783 11 6 

I 528 328 - - 

3 808 £.1,297 4 6 


Cbinan Quay Road. 1 These three short pieces of road, scarcely dis- 
Balleroch Road. ceroible on the map, were made to remedy defects 
Keillb Road. J in the county road^t which affords access to the 
islands of Jura and Islay, Colonsay and Oronsay. The Keills ferry pier has 
lately been repaired and improved at the expense of the^harbour fund, and 
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the roads at that place andh at Grinan have beea suitably renovated at an 
expense of £.140, incurred in 1819 and 1820. 

Jura Road.— Answering to the Keills ferry station is that of Lagg, where 
tlie Jura road commences; and, by skirting round southward of the moun¬ 
tainous part of the island, reaches Feoline, a ferry station, connecting it with 
Islay. The Jura road was finished in 1812, and during three years was 
expended on it and the ferry piers the sum of £.152, averaging at £.2. 2«. 
per mile per annum. Mr. Campbell, of Jura, has placed milestones on the 
Jura road; and a short road from Lagg to East Tarbet, and thence across the 
island (almost divided by the sea at that place) was made, on his application 
in 1814, at a joint expense of £.800. 

Islay Road. —^The southern part of the road, which crosses the populous 
island of Islay, required and received in 1807 a thorough repair, which cost 
about £.100 per mile. Since that time no application was made for further 
repair till last year, when it cost £.78, or £.5. 4£. per mile; and we under¬ 
stand that in future it is likely to fall regularly under our care. 

Arran Roads.— The two branches of the Arran road, one of them ex¬ 
tending seven miles along the east shore of that island, and the other crossing 
to its south-western comer, cannot but be highly useful to the inhabitants; 
and it is so much out of the usUal round of inspection, that for some years they 
were permitted to repair it in their own manner, a moderate aid being allowed 
for that purpose; but in 1819 the road was found to be so much fallen to 
decay, that £.207 was then expended. In all, it has cost the sum of £.304 
in the four last years, the expense averaging at £.5. 9per mile per annum. 

Glendaruel Road. \ Arran forms part of the county of Bute, and from 

Rxddan Road. J position is much coimected with the isle of that 
name; from the north end of which last a communication is opened with Loch 
Fine and Invcrary, by means of the Riddan and Glendaruel roads. The ex¬ 
pense of repair in the last four years has been £.268, averaging at £.3. 45. 
per mile per annum. 

At the Junction of these two roads is placed the bridge of Ballochindrain, 
in such manner as also to form part of the frequented cross-road from the 
ferry of Dunoon to the ferry of Otter. 

Strachur Road. —The Strachur road was finished in 1810, and soon 
becoming the most frequented line of intercourse between Inverary and 
Glasgow, the expense of repairing it has been considerable, and the materials 
are not such as tend to the permanent improvement of a road. The introduc¬ 
tion of steam-boat conveyance will no doubt diminish tlie traffic on this road, 
which in the last four years has cost about £.3. 85. per mile per annum; 
and the bridge over the water of Dreep, having been destroyed by a flood in 
1818, was rebuilt of more ample dimensions, at an expense of £.225. 
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Ardnob Road.— The small extent of the Ardnoe road, between Loch Fine 
and Loch Goil, and its unconnected situation, justified considerable indul¬ 
gence to the contributors, who were also contractors for making it; the more 
so as they had been unfortunate in several attempts to build a bridge, and 
had incurred expenses &r beyond the contract price. The road was not 
completed till April 1820, the expenditure on the part of the public appear¬ 
ing to have been £.650, while that incurred by the contributors is represented 
to have amounted to £.2,200; and they have applied for further aid, which in 
this case, as in all similar cases, we are unable to grant. Through the exces¬ 
sive delay which took place in the completion of the contract, this road was 
not placed under the Repair Act till last year, at £.6 per mile. 

Kilhslfohd Road.— The Kilmelford road is a considerable improvement 
of part of the former county road westward of Inverary. It was finished in 
1814, and in the four last years the repair of it has cost £.118, averaging at 
£.3. 0 s. per mile per annum. 


IovenM9.ihire Alilitary Roads. 
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Before proceeding to the Laggan road in Lochaber and Badenoch, and to 
the other roads in and near Strath-Spey, it will be convenient to describe the 
military roads with which they are intermixed and connected. 

The military roads maintained in repair in the extensive county of Inver¬ 
ness are the Badenoch road, from Inverness through Badenoch to Dalwhinnic, 
and further to the borders of Perthshire, reckoned at fifty-two miles*; the 
Boleskine road, from Inverness to Fort Augustus, thirty-three miles; where 
a road, thirty miles in extent, turning to the left over the Corriarick mountain, 
reaches Dalwhinnie before mentioned, and, joining the Badenoch road, enters 
Perthshire by a road originally military, at present under repair as a turnpike- 
road. The road fiom Fort Augustus to Fort William, and further to Balla- 
chulish ferry, is reckoned at forty-five miles. From Inverness another military 
road passes along the shore to the entrance of the Beauley Firth at Fort 
George, and with its offset roads to the eastward is reckoned at sixteen miles, 
and is the most expensive road under our care. These military roads (which 
are reckoned at one hundred and seventy-six miles) have been greatly improved 
during the last five years, at an average expense of £. 0, or (including casualties) 
of £.9. lOs. per mile per annum; but in so doing, an unequal portion of the 
road-repair fund has been applied to them, and must be reduced. 


MetforemeDk. 
Adel. Ywdi. 
42 668 


Lagoan Road. —By means of the Laggan road, which connects the Fort 
William military road with that in Badenoch, a communication has been in 
effect opened from the Linnh^ Loch and the western coast, to more than one 


* N. B.-~8tncUy ipeduA|;, part oT tha BadeDocK road (IS nika) b etw a eu Fraebom and Aviamore ia in 
Monyikira; bat khia ii eompeoBaked by tba aama extent ci road (north and aoutb nf Onntown), wkieb, 
though really in I n Te ruca a ahire, ia uiually taeribad to Morayahira. 
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point of the Moray coast. Our last Report concerning this extensive and 
important road explained the delay which had arisen from insufficient esti¬ 
mates, and the ruin of contractors and their sureties. For remedy hereof, 
measures of a decisive kind were adopted, and in August 1818 the western 
portion of the road underwenlsa final inspection, which was highly satisfactory. 
The large bridge over the Spean is so situated that, by an easy alteration in the 
military road, it might be made to supersede the necessity of rebuilding High 
Bridge, should any destructive accident occur to that lofty structure. The 
course of the river Spey at Laggan has been turned so as to secure the bridge 
from the effects of a cross current, and nothing is wanting on the whole road 
except an inn or inns at commodious distances. In this defect we cannot 
interfere, further than to point it out to the attention of those proprietors who 
have power to build or to adapt houses for this purpose. 


A strict comparison of the successive estimates with the ultimate expenditure 
on the Laggan road, and in restraining the course of the river Spey, would be 
very difficult, fiom the distressing circumstances detailed in our last Report. 

The estimate dated in 1809 was considered as very exorbitant, amounting to 
f. 16,750: and of this, £.9,043 was assigned to the eastern division, the Estate > 

^ Expeoditure 

expense of which did not materially exceed the estimate, but a heavy loss fell 


£.9.043 - 
- 9,043 15 


ExeeM - - 5 15 - 


on the contractors. The western division seemed to elude all calculation, and 

the several sums paid for it have amounted to £.12,651. Besides this, the Mewri. Clarke* £. 2,536 lo 

T ... - m. . . . Mr. Davidion • 7,247 19 

new river-course at Laggan bndge cost £.1,593. Thus the ultimate expense Mr. wUnd • . 2,666 ii 


of the Laggan road became £.23,203, an appalling sum; but the expectations 
from tliis road are such, that we have not heard of any regret expressed by the 
contributors, whose remonstrances through successive years overcame our 


£. 12,651 - 5 
Paid for Cut at 

Laggan Bridge, £. 1,593 8 5 


repugnance to engage in what we foresaw would be a most expensive work. 

Tlie expense of repairing the Laggan road, and maintaining the new river- 
course (mentioned above), was £.170 in 1819, and £.195 in 1820, averaging at 
£.4. 63 . per mile per annum. 


Recapitulation: 

East Diviiion £. 9,048 15 - 

West pivUiiM) - 12,651 •> 5 

River Cut - • 1,593 8 5 

£. 23.293 3 10 


There are considerable bridges over the Calder and the Roy, 


Strath-Sfet Road and Bridges. —^This road includes three bridges, 
over the Nethy, and two smaller streams in Strath-Spey, thereby com¬ 
pleting an improvement in the district road, undertaken, but not entirely 
finished, by the late Sir James Grant. The expense of repair has been fery 
small. 


MeMuremeot. 

Miles. Yard*. 

1 1,019 

Expenditure - £. 1|567 11 


Spby-side Road. —^The Spey-side road was applied for by the county of Measurement, 
Inverness later than some others, which were not so soon completed. It Miiei. Yardi*. 
extends fiom Grantown Bridge, northward to the river Avon; and the contract 
was so far enlarged as to include a very substantial repair and improvement of 
the said bridge, by which the military road crosses the Spey, and of the road 
between that bridge and the village of Grantown; and the same opportunity 
was taken to improve the bridge over the Avon near Ballindalloch. The 
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Spey-side road is one of the best specimens of Highland road-making, and 
(what we have found to be very unusual) was finished in the year 1817, a year 
earlier than the time limited by the contract. 


Eititnate - 6,742 12 9 

Eipeoilitiire: 

£.6,990 - > 

•f 473 - • 

+ 271 10 - 

-6,734 10 - 

Saving --829 


Upon settlement of the accounts, it appeared that the sum disbursed by the 
Commissioners on the part of the public (inclu<iling the improvement at Chan- 
town Bridge, and of Avon Bridge) had not exceeded the estimated expense. 
The repair of this road, which is equally divided between the county of Inver¬ 
ness and those of Moray and Banff, is contracted for at ^.3. 3g. per mile per 
annum. The Adrie Bridge is on the Morayshire part of the road. 


Morayshire Military RoacU. 
12 


- 

27 

Measurement. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

12 

565 

1 

802 

- 

260 

13 

1,627 


Estimate - £.3,770 12 3 
Expenditure - 3,802 12 5 

Excen - . 32 > 


From Grantown to Aviemore (the head of Strath-Spey), a military road, 
extending southward twelve miles, forms part of the communication from the 
Laggaii road to the Spey-side road; and a road branching from it, along 
the north side of the river Dulnam, called the Duthel road, has lately been 
renovated, at an expense of £.600 (or about £.100 per mile), for the purpose 
of opening a more direct intercourse with Inverness, and is likely to be 
productive of stage-coach convepnee from Banff in that direction. The 
military road from Grantown extends, northward, nine miles to Dava or 
Tominarroch, where it is met by a branch of the Findhom road, and thus 
conduces with it in forming access to the coast at Naim and at Forres. 

Findhorn Road. —^The Findhom road is thus connected with the military 
roads; and by its branching form, and its bridge over the river from which it 
takes its name, facilitates, indeed has created, a very useful intercourse between 
the coast-towns and the interior of a valuable district. The contributors to 
this road were Sir James Montgomery Cuninghame, and Mr. Grant of Rothie- 
murchus. It is in the county of Naim, and the expense of maintaining it in 
due state of repair has been £.176 in the last four years, averaging at £.3. Ss. 
per mile per annum. 


Meimrement. 

Miles. Yanis. 

19 1,128 

6 1.156 

Expenditure - £.4,128 7 2 
725 16 6 


Iryerfarioag Road. 7 These roads, at their western termination, com- 
Ballichernoch Road,/ municate by a landing-pier with Loch Ness; and 
from thence, through Stratherich and Strathnairn, joining the Moy road, 
afford an access, somewhat circuitous, to the town of Inverness. The repair of 
these roads has amounted to £. 269 in the last four years, averaging at £. 2. 8 s. 
per mile per annum. 


Meamirement. 

Miles. TahIb. 

14 694 

Expenditure - £. 3,374 11 3 


Moy Road. —All the roads northward and westward of the town of Inverness, 
in fact, all those hereafter to be described, centre at that place, from whence 
the southern outlet is the Moy road, which therefore attracted early attention. 
It constitutes an essential Improvement or renovation of the former military 
road; and (as may be supposed) requires assiduous reparation, the expense of 
which, during the last four years, has amounted to £.302| averaging at £.6.16f. 
per mile per annum. 
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BbauIiBT Road. —^The Beauley Road proceeds from InvemesB, westwaid, 
to the Lovat Bridge; and by an exertion of liberality on the part of the heritors 
of Inverness-shire; is extended two miles farther, to their utmost limit, thereby 
accommodating the inhabitants of Ross-shire, and of the more remote counties. 

The expense of repairing this road during tiie last four years has amounted to 
£.332; averaging at £.6. 35. per mile per annum. 

Stbath-Glas Road. —The Strath-Glas Road is connected with the Beauley 
road; from which it branches off near to the Lovat Bridge, and penetrates into 
a part of Invemess^hire, heretofore secluded and inaccessible. After passing 
b^ the Falls of Kilmorach, it is carried along the north side of a rugged valley 
(called the Dream), at no small expense, a great quantity of masonry being 
indispensable for the various purposes of retaining-walls, breast-walls and 
parapets; and indeed this whole line forms an excellent specimen of difficulty 
overcome by a judicious application of skill and experience in the art of road¬ 
making. The bridges over the Varrar and the Cannoch are considerable 
structures, and there is a large arch over the Diak, near the south-west termi¬ 
nation of the road. The moderate expense of repairing this road proves the 
solidity of the workmanship; in the last four years it has cost £.277, averaging 
therefore at £. 3 per mile per annum. 

Invekmohriston Road.1 The Invermorriston and Fort Augustus roads, MeaMinmcm. 

Fort Augustus Road, f taken together, are co-extensive with the lenirth 

^ ® Ul I 226 

of Loch Ness, and the greatest part of them being unavoidably carried along "e ’ 75 

a precipitous slope, required almost as much masonry as the last-described Expemiiture - a;.4.h9i m 4 
road in Strath Glas; but the inadequacy of the estimate of these Loch Ness 
side-roads, both as to specification and prices, and the loss sustained by the 
contractor, and his cautioner. Sir John Campbell, justified large augmentation 
on future occasions. A Highland road is less expensive in proportion as it is 
accommodated to the sinuosities of the mountain-sides, instead of attaining 
a more direct line by alternately cutting into the rock, and forming embank¬ 
ments over gullies and dingles; and from frugality in these operations, the 
Loch Ness side-road exhibits sudden turns, where the protection of the traveller 
is less perfect than might be wished. Portions of its masonry have been 
sometimes carried down the precipice, so that vigilant attention is requisite to 
maintain this road in a passable condition. 

The necessity of providing for the repair of the Parliamentary roads was first 
demonstrated by the state into which the Loch Ness side-roads had fallen, 
from the time when finished in 1812 to 1814, subsequently to which it was 
thoroughly repaired. In the last four years the expense has amounted to 
£.627 on the Invermorriston and Fort Augustus roads, averaging at £.5. 145 . 
per mile per annum. 

A small bridge at Borlam, having failed, was rebuilt Under a separate 
contract. 


ftfetBuremeQt. 

MUn. Yivdi. 

13 770 

Exp«‘iMlUure . 7,797 6 10 


Meuur«in«ut. 
Milet. Yirda. 

23 660 

Expenditui £.13,051 
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Measurement 
Milee. Yards. 

12 640 

Expewliture • 6»178 14 > 


Measurement. 

Miles. Yards. 

14 469 

Eipenditure - £, 4,630 4 8 


Measurement. 
Miles. Yards. 
21 1,622 


Estimate - ;£. 14,992 11 10 
Eipenditore. 


14,805 10 - 
+ 13 13 > 


Para-”) 

pets/ 


99 6 6 


>14,918 8 6 


Sanng - - 74 3 4 


MMsurement. 

Miles. Yards. 

10 692 

Estimate - ' £. 6,901 6 4 

Expenditure: 

6,860 8 * 

+266 - - 

- 7,106 8 - 

Exeeii - 206 1 8 


LocHiB-fiiDE Road. —Our expectations of esiabliahmg a road from Inreniess 
to Fort William, along the farther side of the great Talley of Scotland, have 
not been realized, chiefly because no contribution was offered for continuing 
the Loebie-side road to the north end of Loch Lochie. This, however, was no 
reason for abstaining from doing what was practicable ; and by making a road 
parallel with the river Lochie, and farther to the foot of Loch-Arkegg, a large 
tract of country is rendered accessible, the lake of that name extending ten 
miles westward. 

The northern part of the Lochie-side road suffered much from the carriage 
of timber in the year 1819; so that the expense of repairing it in the last fo# 
years has amounted to £.270, avere^g at £.5. lOs. per mile per annum. 

Glenhorriston Road. —After struggling with many difficulties, we have 
been successful in establishing an extensive communication quite to the western 
extremity of the county of Inverness, and the Glenmorriston road may be 
deemed to have been the first step towards attaining that object. It extends 
from the Loch Ness side-road up the valley of the Morriston, which river is 
crossed at Torgoyle, where the bridge of three considerable arches was destroyed 
in January 1818, and the bridge of Dnimindrochet, at the lower end of the 
valley (not built under our care) was much injured at the same time. These 
bridges have been repaired with timber, but the situation is such that nothing 
but iron bridges can be relied upon as likely to be permanent. The Glen- 
moiriston road has been serviceable for the conveyance of timber, but has, 
for that reason, and from the above accidents, been expensive to the road- 
repair fund, in four years amounting to £.560, aver^ng at £.9. 103. per 
mile per annum. The upper bridge over the Morriston at Kaun-n-crok is not 
inconsiderable. 

Glbkbhiell RoAD.~The Glenshiell road is a continuation of the last- 
mentioned road, but was not begun till long after the other was finished. 
Much of this delay arose from its being partly in Ross-shire, though very 
remote from the populous parts of that county.^ Individuals were at length 
found who foresaw enough of contingent benefit to induce them to contribute 
towards making the Ross-shire part of the road, and the whole road was 
finished, much to the credit of the contractors, at the time appointed, being 
less than three years. An obstruction to the repair of part of this road has 
lately been removed. The expense actually incurred in the last three years 
has been £.295, averaging at £.3. 83. per mile per annum. 

Rhiebuie Road. —The Glenshiell road is rendered more extensively useful 
by the Rhiebuie road, which branches from the middle of it southward, and 
crossing the river Lyne or Loyne, affords a passage, especially for cattle, down 
Glengarry to Fort Augustus, and thence over Corriarick to Dunkeld or Crieff. 
The same contractors who finished the Glenshiell road exerted little diligence 
on this secondary road, which, however, at length was completed, and in 
a satisfactory manner, in August last. The estimate and specification had 
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14 . 
+&0» 9 G 

9»045 3 G 
239 8 6 


8,806 15 - 


SaviofT . £.967 17 10 


Bcarcely done justice in its description of this road, which was a more arduous 
task than the contractors had reason to expect; and this forms no insufficient 
excuse for the unexpected length of time consumed in iinishing it. 

Glbnelq Road. —Between Shiell-House (where the glen of the same name Metiuremcnt. 
terminates) and Kyle-Rhea, the mountainous ridge called Mam-ratachan 
extends itself from north to south, and cannot be avoided by circling round Eitinuue . .£. 0,793 12 10 
the coast on its declivity, because such a road would be overwhelmed and Expenditure: 
obliterated by the decomposed rock, which is there put in motion by every 9 I 

violent storm. The Glenelg road, therefore, is made to ascend the face of ^ ^ 

the mountain, not without many windings, and taking advantage of every 239 8 6 
favourable slant of surface, requiring, indeed, patient labour in the traveller, ^ 
but affording him a secure passage to Glenelg, to the Kylc-Rhea ferry, and ' 

thus into the Isle of Skye. This road was not quite finished till the autumn of 
18 XQ, and at a considerable loss to the contractor and his cautioners, which 
must account for the unexpected delay; and this is another case in which we 
have to regret the loss incurred without being able to give any hope of indem¬ 
nification. 

Isle op Skye Roads. —The Isle of Skye is an extensive and valuable 
portion.of Inverness-shire, and the proprietors have so amply availed them¬ 
selves of the assistance of public munificence, that full one hundred miles of 
road have been accomplished, and almost entirely by the hands of the islanders, 
who have thus acquired habits of productive industry, and such skill in the 
use of more efficient tools, that scarcely a specimen of the cumbrous cas-chrom 
is to be found on the island. It is a rude combination of a lever for the removal 
of rocks,—a spade to cut the earth,—and a foot-plough to turn it withal. We 
liave procured, and inserted in the Appendix, a description of this ancient 
instrument of Highland cultivation, lest it should fall into entire oblivion. 

ScoNSER Road. ^ The iiin and post office of Sconser is situated on Measurement 

Broadford Road, J the shore of a sea-loch or inlet, twenty-three miles 
from the ferry of Kyle-Rhea, and to this place the Sconser road extends. 15 i.sau 

A branch road turns off at Broadford (half-way between Kyle-Rhea and Expenditure - £. 7.980 4 
Sconser) and penetrates the southern distiict of Sleat to Armadale and Arda- 
vaser Bay. 

Portree Road. —From Sconser to Portree the road is named from the latter Meaiurement. 
place, which is the market town of the island. The unforeseen obstacles which 
seem to have been encountered on this line of road, not only delayed the com¬ 
pletion of the contract to a protracted period, but have created additional 
expense to the public in prolonged inspection, and a heavy loss to Colonel 
Macdonald, of Lyndale, who lent his name to the contract; he has conse¬ 
quently applied for remuneration, which we have not the power of affording to 
him, however much we may regret his loss. Nor are we able to settle the Contract Prire, £. g.ooo - 
account of this road, from a claim for what he conceives to have been extra 
work having been submitted to reference (as provided for in all our contracts), be 


Measurement 
Miles. Yaitla. 
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15 1,590 


Measurement. 
Miles. Yards. 
12 1,071 




Mesnurement. 
Sliles. Yards* 

19 730 

Expenditure - £.4,237 15 


Measurement 

Miles. Yards. 

9 1,606 

Expenditure • £. 3,678 12 


Measurement, 

Miles. Yards. 
15 528 

Estimate • £, 7.605 
Expenditure • 7|605 


6 8 
6 8 


lileasurement. 

Miles. Yards. 

4 360 

Expenditure ■ 9,481 17 - 
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not having thought fit to be satisfied with a concession offered to him for the 
purpose of closing this the last of unsettled road-making contracts. 

Snizort Road. —This road, which passes by the head of Loch Snizort, con¬ 
nects Portree with Dunvegan, on the opposite coast of the island. This 
road cannot boast of a strait direction, but it is formed of sound materials, 
and wears we^l. 

Stein Road. —The North-Stein road depends upon the lust-mentioned road 
for its connection with the main land, and was finished in the year 1816. 
Macleod, whose residence (Dunvegan Castle) is adjacent to this road, remains 
very desirous of extending it to a junction with the Portree road at the head of 
Loch Sligachan, as stated in the introductory part of this Report. 

Trotternibh Road. —In travelling from Portree on the Snizort road, its 
direction appears to be nearly northward for four miles, until at a hill called 
Culeagrummie, it turns to the westward; and here the 1’rottemish road com¬ 
mences, assuming a steady direction towards the Aird of Trotternish, the 
northern extremity of Skye. Lord Macdonald, the proprietor of this part of 
the island, was at first desirous of carrying the road quite to the Aird, and 
a survey and estimate was prepared accordingly. But upon further examina¬ 
tion the estimate was found to be inadequate, and wc hesitated at making the 
road to that extent, there being no frequented port at the Aird, and the whole 
object being avowedly the improvement of a district reported to be capable 
of bearing com sufficient for the supply of the whole island, if rendered ac¬ 
cessible. On inspection of the map, it was supposed that the road miglit 
answer tliis purpose if it terminated with a bridge at the head of the bay of 
Uig, and the contract was at first undertaken by Lord Macdonald to that 
extent. But his Lordship, in 1818, represented the difficulty of reaching this 
place from the remote part of the district, unless the road extended a mile and 
a half farther, over ground so difficult that the estimate amounted to £. 1,221: 
he further stated that the immediate benefit of employment would be so great 
to his then distressed tenantry, that he was willing to contribute a moiety 
himself without expecting reimbursement, by withholding his assessment money 
from the county fund, which has been the usual arrangement in Invemcss- 
shire. His proposal was accepted, and the road became fifteen miles and a 
half in length, the contract price, £. 7,605; for which sum the road was com¬ 
pleted in October 1819, and we understand gives great satisfaction. 

Asheik Road. —The only road in Skye remaining to be adverted to, is that 
which connects the island with Ross-shire, and which, commencing at Lussa 
Bridge (on the Sconser road) extends four miles northward, passing by Asheik, 
and terminating at the landing pier, or small harbour, which has been since 
made on the south side of the ferry of Kyle Haken. 

All the roads in Skye are repaired under one contract, and no material 
casualty has occurred except at Lussa Bridge, which became impassable in 
October 1819, and was rebuilt at an expense of £.413. It was one of thos^ 
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which were suffered to remain when the Sconser road was renovated under our 
care (1807-1812), and has justified the opinion then formed that it might be 
serviceable for several years. 

The ordinary repair of the roads in Skye has amounted to £.1,015 during 
the last four years; they are such as will continue to cost about £.4 per 
mile; but no specific rate can yet be mentioned, two of the roads being recently 
finished. 


Black Isle Road. I The counties of Ross and Cromarty are 
Kessock Branch Roads, j so much intermixed, that for all road-making 
purposes, they are considered as one county. The Black Isle (so called) 
extends from the town of Cromarty to the river Conan;—and from Fortrose 
(opposite Fort George) to Conan Bridge, an excellent road was marked out 
under circumstances detailed in our last Report, and was finished in October 
1817 ; with an approach to Fortrose Harbour, which cost £.82. The surplus 
of our moiety of the estimated expense, and the interest accumulated upon it, 
amounted to £.1,253, which we made over to the contributors on their under¬ 
taking to complete two branch roads to Kessock Ferry, over against Inver¬ 
ness. The estimate and contract price for these roads (together ten miles in 
extent) was £.3,520, so that the contributoi's expended about £.1,000 more 
than the public in opening this useful communication. 


MettumneDt. 

Miles. Yards, 

14 7oa 
10 

Eitimate: 

£.10,194 2 .1 
4- 81 12 2 

- 10,275 14 a 

Expenditure: 

£.8,472 9 - 
fiO - - 
81 12 2 

- 8,604 1 2 

Saving • £.1,671 13 3 


EMtimate - > £.3,620 17 6 
Expenditure - - 3,520 17 6 


Dingwall Road. —Between the northern border of Inverness-shire (noticed 
as the limit of the Beauley road) and the town of Dingwall, the distance is 
about eight miles, divided into unequal parts by the river Conan ; and the 
old road was maintained (somewhat imperfectly) by two Ross-shire districts. 
In the year 1819, a representation was made, that in consideration of this 
being air unavoidable portion of the Great North Road, it ought to be placed 
under our care by the Road Repair Bill then before Parliament, We had no 
objection to this, provided the county at large, instead of the districts, under¬ 
took to defray a share of the expense; and the road has since been substan¬ 
tially repaired to the amount of £. 200 per mile, so that the Conan Bridge is now 
approachable in a becoming manner. 

Loch-Carron Road. —^The extensive line from Dingwall to the western 
coast of Ross-shire has usually been called the Loch-Carron road, and has 
been made under various contracts, some of wliich have presented unusual 
difficulty in their progress or result. 

CoNTiN Division. —The Ross-shire Road Assessment Act received the Royal 
Assent in June 1805, and at the ensuing Michaelmas county meeting, arrange¬ 
ments were made for the re-survey of several lines of road, among which the 
Loch-Carron road soon became prominent, and a survey, with an estimate, was 
directed to be prepared; but from some unaccountable delay was not authen¬ 
ticated till May 1807. The survey of that part of the road nearest to Ding¬ 
wall had been prohibited (it was said) from an uncertainty which prevailed as 
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to the mofit eligible direction of it; but early in 1809 a pressing application 
was made by Sir George Mackenzie, recommending immediate progress; and 
to expedite the affair, he also transmitted a plan and estimate, which upon 
examination were judged by Mr. Telford to be imprope|[ and insufficient; and 
Mr. Mitchell was directed to prepare another plan, so as to avoid the morass 
near Dingwall by a road on higher ground, and to insure to the public per¬ 
manent accommodation by the use of more solid materials than were proposed. 
From this difference of opinion arose a delay of some years in duration, and 
we became apprehensive that the tirst section of the Loch-Carron road would 
not be made atall. In May 1613, Sir George Mackenzie renewed his remon¬ 
strances, expressing his conviction, “That a gravelled road well made is 
preferable to one metalled,” (that is, formed of broken stones), and that 
“ Roads made over moss are the most agreeable and durable of any.” A 
minute of the Michaelmas county meeting in support of the wishes of Sir 
Geoi^e Mackenzie was afterwards transmitted, and thus urged, we at length 
consented that the trustees of the district should make the road in the line 
proposed four years before, provided they undertook to coristruct it in a sub¬ 
stantial manner, above the reach of floods, and for the sum specified in Mr. 
Wilson’s estimate. A contract undertaken after such discussions was not 
likely to be satisfactory in the result, but in October 1817 it was finished in 
the best manner we were able to enforce. Since that time the road near 
Dingwall has continued to be soft and muddy, and an unusual quantity of 
materials for building having been carried from Dingwall Harbour to Coull 
last year, the expense of maintaining the road in a passable condition was 
£.302 instead of £.50, at which it had been estimated. In fact, the Contin 
road requires an addition of hard materials near Dingwall to the amount of 
£.750, and elsewhere to be improved to the amount of £.250. 

The formation of the Dingwall canal and basins superseded the eastern 
section of the Contin road in such manner that £.79 was saved, in diminution 
of the contract price. 

Auchnasheen Division. — The contract for making the Auchnasheen 
Division of the Loch-Carron road has been unfortunate, and injurious to all 
the parties concerned in it. The estimate was prepared by Mr. Camming, 
and certified by him in May 1807, amounting to £.5,592; and in 1809, John 
Mackintosh undertook a contract at £. 4,805, the road to be completed at the 
end of the year 1811. 


The price of labour and of provisions had risen and was then rising, so that 
it was not without much unwillingness on our part that his imprudent offer 
was accepted, but the evil consequence of low-priced contracts was not then 
sufficiently ascertained, or rather was not so notorious as to enable us to rej^t 
an offer apparently advantageous to the public and to the heritors of the 
county of Ross. 
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The contractor commenced his operations at Gontm, where his new bridge 
was destroyed by a river flood in 1811; the dimensions however were con¬ 
fessedly inadequate, and another bridge, with increased water-way, was built 
by Mr. Muirson under a separate contract. John Mackintosh proceeded very 
slowly till 1813, from which time he only maintained the eastern part of the 
road in a condition passable by carts. The recollection of what had happened 
in the case of the Moydart road, deterred us from pressing the contractor and 
his sureties to relinquishment and arbitration, and it was agreed in 1817 that 
the western part of the Auchnasheen Division should be placed under a new 
contractor. It was undertaken by Charles Innes at £, 3,050, which he again 
considered to be an inadequate price, and he abandoned his work in October 
1818, his sureties incurring some loss, but he had not been overpaid for the 
progress made by him. 

Thirdly, Mr. Reid undertook to complete the bridges on this part of the 
road, and Mr. Alexander Christie the road-way, and in October 1819 the whole 
was finished, ten years after it had been commenced; the sum actually paid 
to the several contractors having been £.7,058 in place of £.5,315, to which 
the original contract had been augmented by successive estimates of enlarged 
and additional bridges. Thus the sum of £. 1,743 remains due by the sureties 
of the original contractor, of which sum there is reason to expect, notwith¬ 
standing the unavoidable {xsrplexity by which the affair is embarmssed, that 
£.1,000 will be recovered. In that case the expenditure of the public and 
from the county funds will be rather less than a moiety of the estimated 
expense of making this portion of road. 

Luip Division.— After the foregoing detail of transactions under the Auch¬ 
nasheen contract, we may venture to think it fortunate for all parties that no 
offer was made to undertake the Luip Division at or within the estimated 
expense, whereupon a new estimate became necessary in justice to the heritors 
of Ross-shire, and it amounted to £.7,787. Malcolm Davidson became the 
contractor in 1812, engaging to complete the work in 1817 for the sum of 
£.7,328, and at the close of the year 1818 it was taken off his hands. Three 
small bridges were afterwards thought necessary to be added at the estimated 
expense of £.50, and were built by another contractor. This division of the 
Loch-Carron road includes two similar and remarkable bridges over the Ault- 
more and the Redburn. 

Jean-Town Division. —The road extending from Coulachs at the head of 
Loch Carron to the prosperous fishing village of Jean-Town and farther to 
Strome Ferry, is one of those which have cost us no trouble or expense in 
urging its completion; Mr. Mackenzie, of Applecross, himself having lent his 
name to the contract, and bestowed attention on the conduct of his sub-con¬ 
tractor. The road was finally inspected in Mayl817, and additional parapets, 
td the amount of £. 120, have since been added in lieu of other work deemed 
unnecessary to be executed, still leaving a saving of £.75 upon the estimated 
expense. 
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ftleMurement. 
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Expenditure . 10,611 6 11 
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The expense of repairing this road and the Luip road, since both were 
finished, has amounted to £.3.10 per mile per annum. 

Kibuobx Road. —Loch Carron, a navigable inlet of the Western Sea, hav¬ 
ing been rendered accessible from the towns and ports of the eastern coast of 
Ross-shire, Mr. Mackenzie, of Applecross, represented to the Commissioners 
that much benefit would be derived from extending the road northward, four¬ 
teen miles, from Jean-Town to Loch Kishom and Loch Torridon. A survey 
and estimate having been accordingly made in the year 1614, a contr|ct at the 
estimated expense was undertaken by Mr. Mackenzie in March 1815, and he 
completed it in August 1819. On this road the balance of extra work was in 
favour of the contractor to the amount of £.174; the expense of repair 
in 1820 amounted to £. 45, or £. 3. 3 s. per mile. 

The Commissioners did, not think fit to accede to the wishes of Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, who applied for an additional piece of road, by which to attain more 
complete access to Loch Kishom, with a view to the establishment of a fishery 
station on that part of his property. 

Loch-Albh Road. *1 The district of Loch Alsh is bounded by Loch 

Ardglve Roa d. J Carron on the north; and the Ferry of Stronie is 
connected with that of Kyle-Haken by the Loch-Alsh road, which thus forms 
a communication from Ross-shire to the Isle of Skye. A branch of tliis road 
eastward was also made under the name of the Ardelve road, which is ter¬ 
minated by the Domie Ferry across Loch Ling. 

The expense of repairing these roads in the last four years has amounted to 
£.175, averaging at £. 2.12 s, per mile per annum. 

Kintail Road.— The Kintail road, in connecting the last-mentioned roads 
at Shiell-House with the roads directed to the eastward and southward, accom¬ 
plishes an object most essential to the inhabitants of the south-western part of 
Ross-shire. The estimated expense of making this road was so great as to 
induce the contributors to apply for various estimates calculated for a road ten 
feet wide and twelve feet wide, as well as for the usual width of fifteen feet, 
which last has been upon consideration preferred by them, and was carried into 
execution, the whole expense exceeding £.10,000 for ten miles of road; there 
are indeed two considerable bridges included in it, one over the Shicll, another 
over the Croe, and much masonry for various necessary purposes. 

The several contracts, three in number, were completed in July 1819, and 
the ruggedness of the shore of Loch Duich rendered necessary certain devia¬ 
tions from the surveyed line, and additional masonry, which has caused an 
excess beyond the estimate to the amount of £.352. 

The expense of repairing this road in the years 1819 and 1620 was £.80, or 
£.4 per mile. 

Loch-Alsh Fekhies. —Of the Ferry-Piers connected with Loch Alsh,"tho8e 
at Strome-Ferry on Loch Carron, that on the Ross-shire side of Kyle-Haken, 
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and that at Ardelve (the westeni side of Loch Ling) were estimated at £.1,048, 
and an excess of £.24 beyond this sum was paid for eitra work. The pier at 
Domie (the eastern side of Loch-Ling) was estimated and contracted for at 
^.384, and a small saving of £.6.10«. occurred upon settlement with the 
contractor. The Kyle-Haken pier or harbour, in Skye (terminatbg the Asheik 
road there) is a considerable work; it was estimated at £.1,500, and is likely 
to cost that sum; indeed the contractor is dissatisfied, and intends to have 
recourse to arbitration, so that the account with him cannot yet be closed. 

Feark Road. —The town of Dingwall, situate at the head of the Cromarty 

Frith, is the central point of communication in Ross-shire; from it proceeds 

the great road to the western side of the county, which we have been describ- 
\ 

ing, and from it also is continued the great road to the northern coast of Great 
Britain. The portion of it nearest to Dingwall is called the Feam road, from 
its terminating at that place, and upon final inspection in September 1817, it 
was pronounced to be one of the most perfect lines in the Highlands. It is 
carried over a ridge of high ground in a very scientific manner, and presents 
a difficulty of another kind at the Allness bndge; tlian which place no better 
station can be found for viewing an example of the expedients successfully 
adopted in Highland road-making. 

On the final inspection of this road, various articles of extra work were 
found to amount to £.182 beyond the estimated expense, one-half payable by 
the Commissioners. Midway from Novar to Feara the water of Rivie or Bal- 
nagowan is crossed by mean» of a considerable arch, and near the north end 
of the road is the Fearn bridge. The expense of repairing this road during 
the last three years amounted to £.302, averaging at £.4.3 5. per mile per 
annum. 

Cross Road to Tain.— The situation of the town of Tain, which surpasses 
Dingwall in population, is to the eastward of the Great North road, and in 
such manner that no more than eight miles of the Feam road arc common 
to both objects, the road or roads to Tain turning off to the right at Novar 
Deer Park. From this place to Tain is fifteen miles, or seventeen miles to the 
traveller who prefers the Shore road along the north side of the Cromarty 
Frith, which is in use by the northern mail coach, and has on it post-office 
stations atlnvergordon and Park-hill. We are authorized by the Road Repair 
Act of 1819 to repair this road, with a view (as we conceive) to facilitate the 
passage of the northern mail. Our attention has been called to the rival road 
to Tain by Kincraig; but we cannot suppose that two roads nearly parallel 
were intended by the legislature to be placed under our care, or that we ought 
to leave the Shore road to the care of the district, because it is said to stand 
less in need of repair than the other. Our road-repair fund is not in such 
a state as to admit without inconvenience the force of such an argument, 
even were we of opinion that, consistently with the intentions of Parliament, 
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Estimate > £. 8,003 19 

Expenditure - 8,003 19 
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Expenditure • £. 1,616 1 


Measurement. 
Mileu Yards. 
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we should be justified in repairing any other than the present mail-coach 
road. 

Tain Road. —From what has been stated of the situation of Tain, it 
results that any road from it in a western direction must fall into the Great 
North Road, and this is accomplished at the distance of eleven miles from 
Tain, where the Feam road terminates in the Tain road; which therefore 
(according to the arrangement of our contracts) itself becomes the north road 
for two miles to Ardgay, where a new inn (founded on a removed corner¬ 
stone of the former house) affords good accommodation. At this place, 
turning to the northward, Bonar brid^ is in view at the distance of less 
than a mile. 

After a delay which has not been explained, but which only threw upon the 
contractor the expense of maintaining the Tain road, he put it in a proper state 
for final inspection in June 1817; when deficiencies and extra work balanced 
each other with sufficient exactness, so that the contract price was not altered 
by the settlement of accounts. * 

The expense of maintaining this road in repair during the last three years 
amounts to £.101, averaging at £.4.10 per mile per annum. Part of the road 
passes through .an extensive plantation of fir trees, and is difficult to be kept 
in good condition. 

SUTHERLAND COAST-ROADS. 

Creech Road. —^ITie Dornoch Frith being headed and crossed by means 
of Bonar bridge (of which we shall speak indue place),a road turning eastward 
two miles in extent connects it with the Skibo road, which was previously 
adapted to the former ferry near Creech. The Creech road is carried along 
difficult ground, and was expensive, but Ir as excellent in formation and 
durability as might be expected from the contractors for the Bonar bridge. 

Skibo Road. —The Skibo road, which originally terminated at the Little 
Ferry, has since been directed to the Fleet Mound, whereby the use of that 
ferry is superseded; so that this road, lengthened to Bonar bridge at its west 
end by the Creech road, and to Fleet Mound at its east end by a road of 
similar extent, becomes connected with the abolition of two ferries, the most 
striking instances perhaps of the improvement of Highland communication 
effected under the Road and Bridge Act. 

The particular line of road now passing by Skibo was a source of much 
discussion before it was adopted; and the middle of it has been hitherto 
kept damp by the shade of a fir plantation, beyond which the soil is un¬ 
favourable. In the summer season this part of the road is smooth and 
pleasant; and we took the earliest advantage of the means afforded us by 
the Road Repair Act of 1819 to expend £.280 in rendering it more solid for 
winter use. 
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An excellent new inn has been built on this road by the Marquis of Stafford, 
at Clashmore^the nearest point to the Mickle Ferry, which, before the existence 
of Bonar bridge, was the only practicable mode of reaching Sutherland and 
Caithness from the south. 

At Clashmore, the mail coach leaves the Skibo road (for the purposes of 
the Dornoch post-office) and rejoins it on the summit of the Dornoch moor. 
The country road made for this purpose is not unexceptionable as to its 
materials, but is much better in form and direction than could have been 
anticipated. 

Near Fleet Mound the road was made under a distinct contract, embracing 
nearly four miles on each side of Strath-Fleet, at the expense of £. 2,500. 

Fleet Mound. —^This great work seems to have been first projected by the 
Marquis of Stafford, or rather by Earl Gower, who cultivates an experimental 
farm on the shore of Strath-Fleet, This strath or valley extends far up the 
countiy, and into a district so rugged and mountainous that no practicable 
pass could bh discovered ; that through Strath-Carnoc being at such elevation 
as to be liable to obstruction from snow during the winter months. The 
difficulty appeared to be insuperable, and what had been accomplished by the 
bridges of Dunkeld, Lovat, Conan and Bonar, was likely to fiill short of the 
great object of establishing a communication, unbroken by ferries, to the 
extreme north of Scotland. 


lUeasureuiont. 

Ywdi. 

995 


The Marquis of Stafford offered to contribute £.1,0()0 beyond the moiety 
of the estimated expense of the mound, in consideration of the contingent 
benefit derivable to his property from shutting out the sea (which covered 
about four hundred acres above the proposed site of the mound), and to 
expend £. 200 on the sluices. With such encouragement, we did not hesitate 
at adopting the only practicable mode of carrying a road across Strath-Fleet. 

The embankment or mound is of the most solid kind, to the extent of nearly 
one thousand yards in length, and the road-way upon it is defended from the 
surge and spray of the sea by a low parapet wall. 

At the east end of the mound are placed the four arches with their sluices, 
by which the water of Fleet and occasional land-fioods pass to the sea at low- 
water; but the sluices being each twelve feet wide, they cannot be commanded 
without machinery, which has therefore been provided and affixed. 

I 

Several acres of land immediately above the bridge are always under 
water; but towards the upper end of the Strath and the western side of it, 
wherever any water descends from the side of the hills, a considerable degree 
of vegetation has begun to appear, and annually increases. The arches EiUmate 
required greater solidity of foundation than was provided by the original 
estimate, and afterwards rock-cutting was found necessary to admit the 
current of water to run direct upon the sluices, which are now defended by a Expenditure 
row of piles against large masses of floating ice. 

3 E 
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Expenditure • £.6«697. 18. 


Additional estimates to the amount of £.056 were undertaken by the 
contractors, besides which, the Marquis of Stafford indemnified their loss on 
the original contract to the amount of £. 644, and built a cottage for the use of 
the floodgate keeper, at the expense of £.78. Altogether, the entire expense 
of the Fleet mound and of the roods of approacli to it cannot have been less 
than £. 12,500, of which the public paid no more than £. 4,700. 

Dunrobin Road. —From Strath-Fleet the road approaches the coast near 
Golspie Church; it then turns to the left, passing behind Dunrobin Castle, 
and again, at the old bridge of Brora, approaches the coast, from which 
afterwards it does not greatly recede, though in some places it is carried along 
the base of the mountains at the upper boundary of the arable ground. This 
road terminates on the Ord Hill, where the Caithness roads commence, and 
is, generally speaking, solid and durable, but is said to suffer materially 
from a cause which we cannot deprecate, nor wish to dissemble; that is, from 
the increase of laden wheel carriages of a superior kind, consequent on the 
improved cultivation of this part of the coast of Sutherland. The Helmsdale 
bridge was built under a distinct contract. 

All the roads from Bonar Bridge to the Ord, entitled, in the aggregate, the 
Sutherland Coast Road, are maintained in repair under one contract, the 
expense of which has been £. 030 in the last four years, avenging at £. 5 per 
mile per annum, not including the expense which has been incuned in the 
improvement of the Skibo road; and we wish that our own funds and those 
of the county were such as to enable us to look forward to a larger addition 
of hard materials on the whole of the Sutherland Coast Road. 
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Dunbeath Road. —^The Dunbeath Road is the next in succession; it is 
more solid, and in other respects not inferior to the last-mentioned road. It 
passes along the coast throughout its whole extent, and terminates at the 
town of Wick, where, and at Pulteney Town, an immense herring fishery is 
now established by means of the new harbour. The expense of repairing this 
road during the last four years has amounted to the sum of £. 523, averaging 
at £.3.10«. per mile per annum; but the expense must be increased. The 
bridge at Latheran Wheel is not inconsiderable. 

Thurso Road.— The estimate of the intended road from the town of Wick 
to the tovra of Thurso appeared to us to be unaccountably higli, and yet was 
so much lower than any offer of contract, that we thought it our duty to 
signify to the heritors of Caithness, who had applied for this road, and 
deposited a moiety of the estimated expense, that they must absolutely 
undertake to make the road themselves, or relinquish it altogether. They 
undertook the contract, therefore, engaging, for £.12,610, to perform what 
had been estimated at £. 10,444, and actually ,paid to their sub-contractors 
£.12,072.19a. lod.; and we, having caused particular attention to be given to 
the mode of proceeding, have no cause to think that any unusual degree of 
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improvident expenditure has been incurred^ but rather the contrary: not¬ 
withstanding which, the heritors of Caithness have represented in a memorial, 
and indeed satisfied us, that by reason of a failure in the materials at first 
applied on part of the road, they have been under, a necessity of replacing 
the surface at an expense little short of £. 1,300, (at the instance of 
our inspector), and that the entire expenditure on the Thurso road has 
amounted to £.13,365, being £.2,921 above the original estimate; for one 
moiety of which excess we cannot but hold ourselves (on the part of the 
public) to be debtors to the heritors of the county of Caithness, who did not 
undertake this contract voluntarily, but relying on equitable consideration, 
provided our opinion that the road might be made at the estimated expense 
should prove to have been ill founded. 

The road was finally inspected and taken off the hands of the contractors 
in July 1819, and we are sorry to find that some part of it still shews 
symptoms of infirmity, the broken rock, with which the road is metalled, 
proving to be of a rotten nature, speedily destructible by wear and by the 
weather; so that considerable labour in renovation of the surface must, we 
fear, be anticipated, especially as the expense incurred on this road in 1820 
(its first year) amounted to £. 7 per mile. 


Estimate . f. 10,444 7 8 
Expenditun: • 13,364 17 11 

Excew - £. 2,920 10 3 


At Greystones, midway between Wick and Thurso, is a considerable arch 
over the water of Wiclc. 


Highland Mail Coach. —Having had occasion incidentally to mention 
the coach which conveys the mail between Inverness and Thurso on the roads 
which we have been describing, we cannot avoid stating succinctly, that in 
July 1819, about the time when the Road Repair Act of that year received the 
Royal Assent, a mail coach was established for two years certain, the northern 
counties agreeing to indemnify, to a certain extent, any eventual loss which 
might otherwise fall on the proprietors of the new establishment; and we 
learn with satisfaction the success of this experiment, insomuch that the heri¬ 
tors have lately agreed, almost unanimously, to continue this allowance or 
indemnification during a further term of five years. 

It is not to be understood that this northern mail coach (or diligence, as it 
is usually called) is exactly the same thing in form or speed as those of the 
southern parts of the kingdom, but it appears to be well calculated for its 
purpose. It carries three inside passengers (one of them looking backward), 
three outside passengers, the driver, the guard, the mail, and other luggage. 
The coach itself is lighter by two or three hundred weight than a southern 
mail-coach, and the speed required is no more than six miles per hour; but it is 
drawn by two horses in place of four, and these horses generally, their pro¬ 
vender always, of an inferior kind. 

This coach, starting from'Inverness daily at six o’clock in the morning, 
arrives at Thurso (on the north coast) between eleven and twelve the next 
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Miles. Yards. 

47 1,672 


day; and, returning every evening from Thurso at seven o’clock, arrives at' 
Invemeaa between twelve and one, performing (as it is termed) one hundred 
and fifty^nine miles each way with this modest apparatus, and twelve changes 
of horses. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that occasional snow-storms and sudden 
* thaws, added to the general influence of a humid climate, and (more than any 
of those causes) the inexperience and want of accurate habits in the persons 
engaged in such an undertaking, should not sometimes delay the arrival of the 
coach beyond its stated time; but probably tacit allowance is made for such 
accidents, as we do not find that the mail-coach has ever returned to Inverness 
so late as to retard the conveyance of its letter-bags southward. 

The northern mailxoach quits the Parliamentary roads for a space of seven¬ 
teen miles in going to Tain, and about six miles for the sake of passing through 
Dornoch ,* the remaining one hundred and thirty-six miles of road were made 
under the Highland Road and Bridge Commission, excepting eight miles on 
this side of Dingwall, lately repaired and improved under our care, as already 
mentioned; and however impossible it is for us to entertain an unfavourable 
disposition towards a mode of intercourse, the most striking result of our 
labours, we must be admitted to observe, that if the wear of a road may fairly 
be measured by the amount of the turnpike tolls usually paid in Scotland, this 
mail-coach must be supposed to add largely to the expense of road repair ; to 
what amount cannot be determined, but we are assured that such a carriage 
wmld have to pay in tolls no less than £.760 per annum; and we have had 
occasion, in a former part of this Report, to state, that the Pai liamentary roads 
are not composed of such materials as can bear with impunity daily use to 
that extent; the maintenance of the road between Inverness and Thurso has 
hitherto cost about £.5 per mile, or £.800; and we are not enabled to go be¬ 
yond £. 6 per mile, which we fear will prove to be a scanty expenditure, espe* 
cially on the Thurso road, where hard materials cannot be procured; and we 
do not scruple to state in general terms, that although the surface of the roads 
made or improved under our care (which we have stated at eleven hundred 
and eighty-three miles) is always smooth, never molesting the traveller by 
a single jolt,—yet in the winter season it is somewhat penetrable and soft in 
places where proper materials could not be obtained at all, or not for the rate 
of expense to which our surveyors and contractors were restricted. 

Tongue Road. —The Tongue road is named from an inlet of the sea, where 
it terminates on the north coast of Sutherland. The southern extremity of this 
road is at Bonar bridge, from which place passing along the north side of the 
Dornoch Frith to the river Shin, it ascends to Loch Shin, and then proceeds 
up Strath-Tarrie till it attains its summit, at a place called the Crask. In its 
descent to the northward, after touching upon Loch Naver, it penetrates Lord 
Reay’s country, near Locli Layghall or Loydl, and reaches the North Sea at 
Tongue, thus entirely dividing the county by a line almost fifty miles in 
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letigth. Hie importance of this road to the heritors of Sutherland is guffi- 
ciently obvious, and the previous surveys were numerous.' Mr. George Brown, 
Mr. David Wilson, Mr. Fulton and Mr. Mitchell were employed on it at dif¬ 
ferent times, and so persevering were conflicting opinions, that when at last 
the contract was undertaken by Mr. Gilchrist, in March 1815, it was under¬ 
stood to be liable in one part to subsequent decisions, by which in fact the line 
was varied at the Crash, and the contract price increased from £.15,770 to 
£.16,000. Mr. Gilchrist proceeded with energy during the years 1815 and 
1816; thenceforth he relaxed in his exertions; but after a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence and many painful inspections,—in the course of which accusations 
of having manifested undue favour and undue severity were thrown out by the 
contending parties against Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Hope,—the road was finally 
inspected in August last, and taken off the hands of the contractor with the 
approbation of Lord Reay’s family, and indeed of all parties concerned; the 
accounts having since been passed at a county meeting holden for that purpose. 
From Uiis narrative will be understood some part of the difficulty which has 
embarrassed our proceedings in making this road; but the value of it is worth 
all that it has cost of money and of uneasiness. 

IJie comparison of the expenditure vrith the estimate or estimates is difficult, 
from the variations which have been mentioned. The estimate annexed to 
Mr. Fulton’s survey, of a circuitous route indeed, amounts to £.21,865; 
D. Wilson's estimate to £. 15,186, and one obtained in 1805 to no more than 
£.6,492. We state all these chiefly for the sake of shewing that none of them 
could be relied on, and that we were compelled to relax from ordinary rules, 
or to forego the opportunity of accomplishing this important road. 


For the purpose of saving expense, the breadth of the gravelled road was 
reduced from fifteen to twelve feet; but at the south end it was afterwards 
widened. An additional piece of road at Tongue was consented to, and an¬ 
other piece already made there vras superseded. A long drain on the flat 
morass near the Crask was found to be necessary; a quantity of sharp gravel 
from the bed of the river Tarrie was laid on part of the road, and rock was cut 
and removed, and additional bulwarks built near Aultuacharra bridge. By 
these additions, the contract price was raised to £.16,635, and again lowered 
by deficiencies to £.16,552. 
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The contractor was indulged, and the neighbourhood accommodated, by 
taking oflT his hands the north and south ends of the road to the extent of 
twenty-nine miles, and he was allowed £.279, or £.4. 10 J. per mile, for keeping 
this portion in due repair during two years; the narrowness of any road 
increasing the expense of maintaining its surface in a proper form. 

Alford Road. —Far remote from the Northern Highlands is the Alford 
road, which, after excellent bridges had been made over the rivers Dee and 
Don, seemed to have an irresistible claim to our notice, as connecting these two 
rivers, five-and-twenty miles west of Aberdeen. The direction of the Alford 
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Efitinute . £.4,068 IS 7 

Expenditure 4,020 - - 

String - - £. 68 15 7 


road is north and south; the final inspection of it took place in Septemjier 
1817, when,iTom a mistake in laying gravel on part of the road instead of 
broken stone, the contractor was found liable to a deduction from the contract 
price. But the contributors were so well satisfied with his conduct, and con¬ 
vinced that little or no profit had accrued to him, that they agreed to pay 
the contract price in full, provided the same was done on our part;—and 
this was readily acceded to, a saving on the estimated expense still remaining 
in hand. 

The expense incurred in repairing this road during the last three years has 
amounted to £.137, averaging at £.3. 8s. per mile per annum. 


WatCNway. 
446 feet. 


Expenditure • £.14,054 - 


£.600 - - 
194 - - 


£.694 - 


Dtlnaeardoch Rond. 


BRIDGES. 

Several bridges which have been built under distinct contracts, and which 
do not, strictly speaking, form part of any of the Parliamentary roads, must 
next be noticed; these are ten in number, on which has been expended the 
sum of £.05,000; and besides these bridges, several others have been built 
superior in dimensions to some of them, although originally included in the 
contracts for making the roads of which respectively they form an essential 
part. * 

The nature of the surface, and of the climate in the Highlands, renders 
indispensable a vast number of apertures under every road, insomuch that 
those water-courses which have required one or more arches to be placed over 
them, exceed in number eleven hundred in eight hundred and eighty miles of 
road. We have subjoined in the Appendix a brief Statement of the extent of 
these bridges. 

Dunkeld Bridge.— This bridge, which has superseded the ancient ferry 
over the river Tay at Dunkeld, is a magnificent edifice in the span of its middle 
arches, and altogether worthy of the grandeur of its situation. The amount 
of money expended on it, and in opening and forming suitable approaches, 
is supposed to have exceeded £.30,000; the larger portion of which was de¬ 
frayed by his Grace the Duke of Athol, in expectation of a partial remune¬ 
ration from tolls. The residue expense (to the amount of £. 14,000) has been 
paid; one moiety by the public, the other by the Duke, who, to the extent of 
£.7,000, became a contributor under the provisions of the Highland Road and 
Bridge Act. A considerable object was thus attained, Dunkeld being, as it 
were, the portal of the central Highlands, and more remotely the access to all 
the northern roads. 

The removal of a house was necessary for direct access to the bridge, and 
this has cost £.500, which payment, with interest due thereupon, closed our 
transactions at Dunkeld. 

We are now enabled to state, and with much satisfaction, that, under an 
Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, the road from Dunkeld to the 
confines of Inverness-shire, a distance of forty miles, will soon be in good con- 
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dilAon. One-third of it, and that the northern part, was finished in the last 
autumn, and the Duke of Atholl is proceeding steadily, and not without some 
intention of improving the direction of the line of road, which is one of those 
originally made for military purposes in the middle of the last century. From 
Dunkeld, this road passes by Blair-Atholl and Dalnacardoch, and entering 
Inverness-shire, it separates into two roads at Dalwhinnie; one of them 
directed northward to the river Spey and through Badenoch to Inverness; the 
other crosses the Laggan road, and then passes over the Gorriariek mountain 
to Fort Augustus, which road is maintained in repair as a good cattle road, 
though steep and tedious for wheel carriages* 


At Inverness, which may be deemed the metropolis of the Highlands, are 
two bridges over the river Ness, beyond which, at ten miles distance, the river 
Beauley is crossed by means of the bridge next to be mentioned. 


Lovat Bridge. —The late Fraser of Lovat having advanced a moiety of the 
expense of building a bridge at this place, it is named from his title, and is 
beautifully situated in full view of Beaufort Castle. It is a considerable bridge, 
of five arches, the middle arch spanning sixty feet, the others fifty feet and 
forty feet respectively. On this bridge has been expended about £.40 for point¬ 
ing with mortar and for repairs of the road-way, during the last four years. 


Water-way. 
240 feet. 

Expeaditure > £. S,S02 


Conan Bridge. —Ten miles beyond the Beauley river and its bridge, the 
river Conan is now crossed by a bridge instead of an ancient ferry. The 
Conan bridge is also of five arches, and of larger dimensions, being sixty-five, 
fifty-five and forty-five feet respectively; this excellent bridge was placed 
between two pieces of bad road, lately much improved; and the town of 
Dingwall is now approachable from the south without inconvenience. 


Water-way. 

265 

Expenditure - €, 6,8.04 


Bonar Bridge. —From Dingwall the Feam road extends to the north- Water-way. 

em limit of Ross-shire, where the Dornoch Frith used to proliibit access to - ^‘®*“** 

Sutherland and Caithness, unless by means of an inconvenient and danger¬ 
ous ferry. Various were the schemes proposed for improving the Mickle 
Ferry, by removing it to Creech or elsewhere; but these were superseded by 
a bold resolution of the heritors of the county of Sutherland, to contribute 
towards throwing a bridge over the- frith at Bon^; and this was effected in 
the year 1812. It consists of an iron arch, one hundred and fifty feet in 
span, and two stone arches of sixty and fifty feet respectively. In the year 
1814 the iron arch sustained, without damage to itself, a tremendous blow 
from an irregular mass of fir-tree logs consolidated by ice; and in the year 
1818 it underwent the same sort of probation at its other side; for being situ¬ 
ated at a narrow part of the frith where the tide flows with great rapidity, a 
schooner was drifted under the bridge, and suffered the loss of her two masts, 
the iron arch remaining uninjured. 
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Wat«r-wty. 
156 feet 

Expenditure - £. 2»000 


Water-way. 
]f)5 ftiet. 

Expenditure • £.6,200 


Water*«av* 

SaSfiMt 

Expenditure - £.4,224 


The Bonar bridge cost not much less than £.14,000, great expense haying 
been incurred in the foundation of its piers and abutments. The iron-work 
was well painted in the year 1819, at an expense of £. 130. 

We have already had occasion to describe the Fleet Moukd, by which 
the Little Ferry is superseded. 

Wick Bridge.— At the town of Wick in Caithness, and over a river of the 
same name (near the junction of theDunbeath and Thurso roads) is a con¬ 
siderable bridge of three arches; it was hnished in the year 1809, and is 
connected by a short piece of road with the harbour, where a new town called 
Pulteney Town has sprung up on the south side of the river, not within the 
municipal jurisdiction of the Burgh of Wick. Here ends our northern line 
of bridges. 

Craigellachie Bridge.— The bridge over the river Spey at Fochabers 
was built by the Duke of Gordon about seventeen years since, partly at the 
expense of the public, and is maintained by tolls, not differing materially in the 
circumstances of its erection from Dunkeld bridge, excepting that it was not 
completed under our care. The utility of it was so strongly felt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that an application was made in the year 1810 for aid towards 
building a second bridge over the Spey at Bohann; but this being within 
six miles of Fochabers, we did not hold out much encouragement to the 
memorialists. Aware of the nature of our objection, they fixed on another site 
twelve miles above Fochabers, where the river Spey, rushing obliquely t^ainst 
the lofty rock of Craigellachie, has cut for itself a deep channel, not exceeding 
fifty yards in breadth. Over this an iron arch has been constructed, and is the 
more beautiful, from not being in immediate contact with masonry arches, as 
was necessary at Bonar. The scattered birch trees and native firs on the side 
of the impending mountain, the meadows along the valley of the Spey, and 
the western road of access to the bridge cut deeply into the face of the rock, 
combine, with the slender appearance of the iron arch, in rendering this spot 
one of the most remarkable in Scotland. 

Subsidiary to the main arch, and at some distance from it, are three others, 
built of stone, fifteen feet span each, under the eastern road of approach. These 
are useful in time of speats or river-fioods, to which the Spey is lemarkably 
liable. The entire price of this bridge, and its approaches, including the rock- 
blasting on the west side of the river, was no more than £. 6,200; but we 
have to regret that the contractors, in their zeal for the speedy and effectual 
accomplishment of their engagement, lost about £.600 additional. This 
bridge was painted in 1818 at an expense of £.130; and for parapets and 
railing along the eastern causeway of approach was expended above £.100 
last year. ^ 

Ballater Bridge. —Next after the rivers Tay and Spey, the river Dee is 
supposed to be the largest in Scotland, and was very insufficiently furnished 
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vrith bridges, there being no more than one between Braemar and Aberdeen, 
a space of fifty miles. At Ballater abridge had indeed been built in the year 
1783, but being of inadequate dimensions and solidity, it was destroyed by a 
river-flood in the year 1700. We undertook with great readiness to replace 
it, contributions from all classes of the neighbouring population proving how 
severely the loss was felt. The new bridge was finished at the end of the 
year 1811; it is of large dimensions, the middle arch of five being sixty feet 
in span. 

The inconsiderate manner of floating timber logs from the Forest of Mar 
whenever the river is unusually swollen has oftener than once endangered this 
bridge; and an Act was passed in 1813, at our suggestion, for the protection 
of bridges in Scotland, by rendering the offender liable for any injury sustained. 
The roads of approach to Ballater bridge are of some extent, and, with the 
bridge, usually cost £, 20 per annum in repairs. 

PoTABCH Bbidge.— About seventeen miles below Ballater, was found a 
situation so well adapted for another bridge over the river Dee, that the 
increased stream required a bridge not so long as that at Ballater, Near 
Kincardine O’Neill, the river has worn itself a passage through the solid rock, 
leaving prominent a singular mass of porphyry near the middle of its channel, 
and on this the principal pier of Potarch bridge was securely founded at a 
moderate expense. 

An expensive accident befcl the contractor, whose timber-framed centerings, 
with part of the unfinished arches, were demolished by floating limber; and 
this operated as the greater hardship, inasmuch as he had undertaken the con¬ 
tract at a low price. He proceeded, however, with great energy in repairing the 
damage, and completed the bridge in the summer of 1814. It is of three 
arches, the middle arch being seventy feet in span, the other two sixty-five 
feet each. 


Water-way. 
200 feet. 

Expenditure - £.4,OS7 


Alford Beidge. —Fourteen miles distant from Potarch, to the northward, 
the river Don runs parallel with the river Dee, and equally intercepts com- 
mimication, the ferry or boat (as it was called) of Forbes affording very im¬ 
perfect accommodation. At this place was found a convenient situation for the 
Alford bridge, which was finished in the year 1811. It is of three arches, the 
middle arch spanning forty-eight feet, the others forty. 

a 

An excellent road (already described) connects the bridges of Alfdrd and 
Potarch, and serves as a very useful model of road-making in a country far 
distant from any other of the Parliamentary roads. 

Fairx-bess Bridge. —From the Fairn-ness bridge originated the western 
branch of the Findhom road, already described. This bridge is chiefly 
founded on a rock, almost as conveniently situated in the bed of the river as 
that mentioned at Potarch. It was finished in the year 1816, at an expense 
of f. 1,250, of which sum Sir James Montgomery Cuninghame paid more 


Water-wav. 
128 fc«t! 

Expenditure . £.2.000 


Water-way. 
127 feet. 

Ekpenditure - £. I,2fi5 
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than a moiety. The middle arch is of Afty-five feet span, the other two of 
thirty-six. 

We have yet one painful duty to perform before we conclude our Report of 
Highland Roads and Bridges. In the course of our transactions it has hap¬ 
pened that many of the contractors have suffered considerable loss; some to 
such an extent as completely to exhaust their own resources, and further to 
involve their cautioners or sureties to a large amount. As a general principle, 
it cannot be denied that, as the contracts were voluntary, eventual loss ought 
. to fall on the party to whom the gain, if any, would have accrued; and it is 
also certain that these losses have in many instances been owing to the negli¬ 
gence and unskilfulness of the contractors; perhaps even (in some few) from 
a culpable determination to undertake the work at any price for the chance of 
gain, although they were conscious of their own inability to make good deA- 
cicncies, should any arise. But afler all these allowances, cases of great dis¬ 
tress and real hardship have occurred; the new roads were deservedly popular, 
and men of enterprise were laudably desirous of distinguishing themselves by 
partaking in the execution of them. Moreover, the speciAcations of our con¬ 
tracts were strict, and unusual in the Highlands, insomuch that the estimates of 
the surveyors were at Arst as inadequate as the contract prices. Consequently 
a large portion of the difficulties and embarrassments which subsequently 
occurred were unforeseen, and therefore unprovided against. 

So much may fairly be said for the contractors; for those who have suffered 
as cautioners or sureties, it may be further urged, that they sometimes became 
responsible lest works might be retarded in which they had no individual 
interest, and from being engaged as sureties it is evident they could not derive 
any personal proAt whatever; while at the same time they were necessarily 
one remove farther from the means of obtaining accurate information. 

Under all these circumstances various memorials have been successively 
transmitted from Scotland, praying some compensation for losses incurred. 
Of such memorials we found it necessary to postpone the consideration until 
the end of our transactions should enable us to form a judgment of the full 
amount of the loss; and we now And, not without deep regret, that the very 
extent of the evil precludes us from giving any hope of relief; the unavoidable 
losses of sureties, contractors, and the creditors of th^se contractors, being 
estimated at £. 34,000, and their actual loss having been probably twice that 
sum. 

Thus ends our Report of Highland Roads and Bridges; but having been 
appointed by various Acts of Parliament to superintend certain extensive im¬ 
provements on the road between Glasgow and Carlisle, and (more recently) 
the making of two considerable roads in Lanarkshire, we must extend our 
Report accoi:dingly. 




Liw^n of CuntractoTk 
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Glasgow and Cahliblb Road.— In our Report of 1817, we stated that an 
Act had passed in the preceding year, granting £. 50,000 towards the improve¬ 
ment of a large proportion of the road between Glasgow and Carlisle; and 
that we were appointed to superintend the application of this money, which 
was intended to produce an equal sum by contributions of the parties interested, 
such being the condition of the grant; the grounds of which are explained in 
the previous Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

The entire extent of the road from Glasgow to Carlisle was about one hun¬ 
dred and two miles, from which distance the contemplated improvements went 
to subtract eight or nine miles; and having caused a particular plan and 
estimate to be made of such parts of it as were most in need of improvement, 
we directed our earliest attention to the mountainous district (thirty miles dis¬ 
tant from Glasgow) between Douglas mill and the village of Abington, a 
distance of about nine miles; and as soon as a moiety of the estimated expense 
had been provided in terms of the Act, this portion was advertised for contract, 
and has since been substantially executed at a price considerably below the 
estimate. This road has been in use during two seasons, and is now con¬ 
solidated and smooth. There is one arch of sixty feet span, and ten of smaller 
dimensions, in this improved portion of the Glasgow road. 


Expenditure: 
Road 


Bridges 


Total • 


Rood 
Bridgea 

TotaJ - 


From Abington (southward) to the distance of Moffat in Dumfries-shirc, 
the old road was in a good state, and the next improvement commences at the 
point where the Edinburgh road to Dumfries crosses the Glasgow and Carlisle 
road at Beattock, about sixty miles from Glasgow. The new portion of road 
passes down the western side of the river Annan, and, crossing it at Johnstone 
Mill, again joins the old road near Dinwoodie, being a distance of eight miles 
and a half. This road contains an arch of eighty feet span, another of forty- Expenditure! 
five feet, and eight others; it is sufficiently level throughout, and so direct as 
to save two miles and a half in distance. 

The improvement of the districts, which, if not mountainous, are on very high 
ground, having been thus accomplished, Douglas mill before mentioned became 
the southern limit of a new line of road passing near Lesmahago to Kirkmuir- 
hill, about eight miles in length; and containing four considerable bridges, 
one of three arches across a deep dingle, and seventy feet in height. This Expenditure ■ 
contract has been completed in a perfect manner, and the new road is in use. Road 
A toll-house has been erected at Lesmahago. 

Hitherto the sundry works had been let by public advertisement, the lowest 
offer accompanied by satisfactory security having been always preferred; but 
the manufiicturing population in and around Hamilton having become 
clamorous for employment, the Duke and some others were induced, in 
October 1819, to offer to undertake a portion of road near that place; and the 
case being too urgent to admit of advertisement, they became contractors at 
twenty per cent, below the estimated expense, being the computed rate of 
saving upon the foregoing lots. This portion of road, which is four inile!^ and 

3 F 2 • 


Bridges - 
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£.4,443 ' 
. 3,665 - 
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£.7,140 - 
3,600 - 

10,740 * 
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Expenditure > £. 4,62H 


.^8" (ieo. III. c. 44. L & P. 
oO^’Ciet). in. e. 90. L. b P. 


Expenditure; 

Road - £. 9,062 
Bridge - 11,232 

£.20,294 - - 
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a half in extenti is finished in a satisfactory manner, and in full use. Nearer 
to the town of Hamilton the road is in a good state of repair; and the bridge 
over the river Avon is now rebuilt. 

From the river Sark (which forms the boundary between Scotland and Eng¬ 
land) to Carlisle is eight miles, and a new road is nearly completed, which 
will save four miles in distance on the Port Patrick as well as on the Glasgow 
road, and for this reason was provided for on very favourable terms by a par¬ 
ticular Act of Parliament, whereby a sum of £. 22,000 (part of the before- 
mentioned £.50,000) was made applicable thereto without answerable 
contribution by individuals interested. There are two large bridges in this 
piece of road, one of two arches over the river Sark, the other of three arches 
over the Esk; these last arc of cast-iron, one of them of a hundred and fifty 
feet, two others of a hundred and five feet in span each. 

The northern part of the new road at this place tends to the westward more 
than is requisite for the purpose of the Glasgow road, thereby shortening 
the turnpike road to Dumfries and Port Patrick, the trustees of which have 
given ample security to defray any additional expense, and the contract is 
completed. 

Having thus reported our transactions under the Glasgow Road Act in 
order of time, it is necessary for the sake of distinctness to recur to situation 
also, commencing at the city of Glasgow j from whence to Hamilton (eleven 
miles) has been improved by the turnpike trustees; herein Bothwcll bridge 
near Hamilton remains narrow, considering its length and importance, but 
the southern access to it has been facilitated by cutting and embankments. 
One mile from Hamilton southward, the road crosses the river Avon, and from 
this place the Duke of Hamilton’s contract extends over four miles and a half. 
An unimproved portion of road (three miles) succeeds, and at twenty miles 
from Glasgow commences the Lesmahago improvement, eight miles in extent; 
the old line of road remains unaltered at Douglas Mill for nearly two miles; 
then succeeds a new line of nine miles skilfully traced over the high ground, 
from that place to Abington on the river Clyde; thence the old road southward 
adheres to the course of the Clyde by Crawford to Elvan-foot; thence ascending 
to the sources of the Evan water, it passes along the Glen Evan, till in the 
neighbourhood of Moffat, twenty miles from Abington, another improvement 
commences with Beattock bridge, and extends eight miles and a half to 
Dinwoodie Green, accompanying the river Annan, and crossing it at Johnstone 
Mill, where a good inn has been built. From Dinwoodie Green to Gretna 
(twenty miles), five more new bridges have now been built; viz. one ever the 
Milke-water near Lockerbie; one over the Mier near Ecclefechan; one over the 
Kirtle near Bonshaw; one over the Clyde near Elvan-foot; one over the 
Avon near Hamilton; considerable and general improvement has been 
applied; from Gretna to Carlisle, nine miles of road, called ** The Cumberland 
Section,” is a new line, shorter by four miles in thirteen, as compared to the 
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old road: in all, the new road is thirty-nine miles in extent, and will cost, with 
its bridges, upwards of £. 60,000 ; an amount which proves the impossibility 
of making metalled roads in the Highlands, where, fortunately, such expense 
is not advisable,—as has been already explained. 

The road and bridge contracts have been undertaken and completed much 
under the estimated expense; but the land necessary to be acquired was 
expensive far beyond expectation, so that a considerable sum of money hsis 
been thereby diverted from its more appropriate application. 

The perfect execution of all the contracts is chiefly attributable to the 
practical skill and unwearied zeal of Mr. John PoHok, who has superintended 
the whole in a manner which cannot hut highly recommend him for employ¬ 
ment on any similar occasion of making or improving first-rate roads, in 
which class may safely be ranked the portions of Glasgow road made under 
his care, 

LANARKsniRE RoADS.—Early in the year 1820, the want of employment 
for the manufacturing population in Lanarkshire induced the heritors of that 
county to apply to his Majesty's government for a loan of Exchequer Bills 
on better terms than was permitted by the Act of 1819 ; and this favour having 
been conceded upon the urgency of their representations of general distress, 
they proceeded to obtain an Act of Parliament, authorizing them, upon 
raising one-third of the estimated expense, to make two roads, crossing each 
other in the upper part of the county; and we, as having been appointed by 
the Act to superintend the effectual execution of its provisions, and liaving 
received pressing statements of the necessity of providing immediate employ¬ 
ment, proceeded, accordingly, in directing Mr, Telford to prepare the necessary 
plans, specifications and estimates without delay; and he seconded our 
intentions in the manner we had reason to expect of him, by hastening to 
Lanarkshire with proper assistants, and by not leaving the county until, after 
six weeks of incessant labour, his task was completed, the limits of the 
proposed contracts having been determined, the line of new road marked on 
the ground, and all documents necessary to enable the heritors to proceed in 
depositing their requisite contribution of one-third, having been lodged with 
Mr. Hope, our law agent at Edinburgh, through whom a large sum 'of money, 
produced by selling part of the £, 51,476 Exchequer Bills, had already been 
transmitted to the Bank of Scotland. 

The north and south line of road commences at Cumbernauld, above the 
northern border of the county, and, passing near Airdrie, proceeds through 
Carluke and Lanark, and, crossing the Clyde at Hyndford bridge, terminates 
at Abington, where it forms a junction with the Glasgow road. The length 
of this proposed road is forty-one miles, and opens a communication from the 
cattle markets of Crieff, Down and Falkirk to Carlisle, and farther south. 

The east and west line of road commencing at Briech-water (the termination 
of a new road from Edinburgh) proceeds thence by Allanton to Cambus- 
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nethan, where it crosses the north and south line of road; afterwards it crosses 
the Clyde at Garion bridge, and the new Glasgow rOad at Stonehouse, and, 
passing through Strathaven, terminates at Loudon Hill; thus stretching 
twenty-four miles from the eastern to the western boundary of Lanarkshire. 

In the upper ward of the county the heritors had satisfied the liberal terms 
of the Act by part of the north and south road recently made, the expense of 
which thus became further available, and ten miles in addition to their eight 
miles is under contract, including a lofty bridge over the dingle of Cartland 
Craigs, near Lanark. It is of three arches, and its centre arch is one hundred 
and twenty-two feetin height. {See Plate 54.) 


HARBOURS. 

In the year 1806, a Select Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to examine ‘ the Accounts of Grants already made payable out of 
the funds arismg from the forfeited estates in Scotland, and of the balances 
arising therefrom.’ 

It is almost needless to say that these estates were forfeited in consequence 
of the events of the year 1745, and were restored to the heirs of the former 
proprietors in the year 1784, on conditions which left a considerable sum of 
money applicable to public purposes in Scotland. 

This fund remained under the care of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
subject to the disposition of Parliament, and had been largely applied to 
various purposes, when the Committee took into consideration the disposal of 
the balances then remaining; and on their suggestion further grants having 
been made by Parliament in July 1806, the residue was placed under our 
management, applicable to harbours and similar improvements in Scotland. 

In present money this residue was found to amount to no more than £. 13,000, 
besides which a sura was retained at the Exchequer; and a further sum of 
£.25,000 was due from the City of Edinburgh, secured upon the Leith 
Harbour dues; but this was burdened with an annuity of £. 800 payable to the 
Highland Society during ten years, which expired therefore in the year 1816; 
and before the end of the next year, 1817, the City of Edinburgh, finding 
means to borrow money from parties not likely to call soon for the principal, 
paid off the entire Leith Harbour debt; after which we were not slow in 
extinguishing (on a fair valuation) three small annuities charged on the sum 
remaining at the Exdhequer; so that upon payment of £.846 the whole fell 
into our hands. There is indeed a debt of £.25,000 due from the Crinan 
Canal, and an obsolete claim on the Perth estate, neither of them of any 
convertible value. In the whole we have realized £.62,000 ; all which having 
been disposed of, we shall recount in a summary manner what has already 
been reported from time to time, and conclude with our recent transactions 
down to the present date. 
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£. 18,717 - - 
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Burob-head Harbour.— This small harbour on the Moray coast is 
sheltered towards the east by the promontory of Burgh-head| famous for its 
supposed Roman station. A company of proprietors had already expended 
£.6,000 under such circumstances as justified us in granting them £.2,000 
for completion of the work. The new basin is two hundred yards by fifty 
yards, forming a small tide harbour fit for the coasting trade, and much in use 
for the export of grain. 

Frazsrburoh Harbour. —Eastward of Burgh-head, at fifty miles distance, 
is Kinnaird’s Head; close to which is the town of Frazerburgh, possessing a 
harbour which hitherto had been but slightly sheltered ky distant rocks and 
imperfect piers. Several plans of improvement had beefl* formed, and one of 
them was in progress when application was made to us for aid, which was 
readily granted to the extent of £. 5,220, an equal sum being raised by the 
inhabitants of the town atid their^patron. An additional sum Of £.400 was 
afterwards granted towards lengthening the projecting pier fifty feet, and 
the result is, that from low-water mark it extends four hundred and forty 
feet into the sea, where a return pier of one hundred and fifty feet affords 
shelter from easterly winds. We understand this to have given so much 
satisfaction, that a further improvement has been since effected at the ex¬ 
pense of the inhabitants, and of Lord Saltoun. 

Peterhead Harbour. —^The flourishing town of Peterhead is situate on 
the coast of Aberdeenshire, and occupies a more eastern position than any 
other place in Scotland. A rocky island now joined to the shore and called 
the Green Hill forms a north and south harbour; the latter has hitherto been 
in use, and towards deepening this, and extending the western pier, we granted 
a moiety of £.7,800, the harbour trustees raising the other moiety, and also 
£.2,076, which with the above sum had all been usefully expended on the 
South Harbour in tlie year 1811. 

The ground on which the town stands belongs in property to the Merchants’ 
Maiden Hospital at Edinburgh, and the trustees then began to turn their 
attention to the Northern Harbour, by the improvement of which they hoped 
not only to obtain deeper water, and to double their sheltered space, but also 
to insure an easy entrance into one of the two harbours from whatever quarter 
the wind might blow. With this intention they raised £. 10 , 000 , and applied 
to us for aid to the like amount, which we were enabled to grant in the 
year 1818. 

% 

The protecting pier extends four hundred and seventy feet in a line directly 
northward from the high-water mark of the Green Hill before mentioned; 
half that distance into the sea from the low-water mark, the inside wall being 
founded on caissons; and the curved end of the pier extends towards the 
north-west eighty feet, founded also on caissons ten feet under low-water 
mark, which with the usual rise of tide is sufficient for the entrance of the 
largest vessels employed in the Greenland fishery. 


Expenditure. 
£.5,220 - - 
5.220 - - 
400 - - 
400 - 

£.11,240 - > 


JuiDt Expenditure on the 
South Harbour. 
£.3,900 - - 
3,900 - 


£. 7,800 - - 
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Jmnt Expenditure ou the 
^orth Harbour. 
£. 10,000 - - 
10,000 - - 
1,700 - - 
1,700 - - 

£ 23,400 « . 


Expenditure. 

£.1,972 - 
1,972 - 

£.3,944 - - 


Expenditure. 
£. 864 - - 
.364 - ' 


£. 1,728 - - 


Expenditure. 
£.2,008 - - 
2,008 - - 

£.4,01^ - > 


The solidity and construction of this pier were such as the exposure of the 
situation seemed to require; hut the violent storm which. happened on the 
23d and 24th of October 1819, overthrew so much of the unfinished masonry 
that the damage was estimated at £.3,400; one-half of which the trustees 
offered to contribute, but were unable to take the whole upon themselves. In 
this emergency they again applied to us, and subsequently to Parliament, 
without success, and thus (all other means failing) we were at last constrained 
to appropriate to the restoration of the Peterhead pier, and that of Banff 
(which had suffered in like manner) certain sums already assigned to other 
improvements, hut ^ot definitively accepted by the contribution of equal sums. 

The basis of the new pier at Peterhead has been widened by the mode of 
reparation adopted, and its power of resistance proportionally increased. It is 
nearly finished, as is also the deepening of the North Harbour and the wharf 
wall at the root of the pier. A spacious gj^aving dock is included in the same 
estimate and contract, as a concomitant improvement for the completion of the 
new harbour. 

Kirkwall Bay. —At Kirkwall, the principal town and place of resort among 
the Orkney Islands, the bay or roadstead was considerably open towards the 
north, insomuch that communication between the shore and the shipping was 
impeded when the wind blew from that quarter. For remedy of this incon¬ 
venience, a pier has been constructed, which projects one hundred and twenty 
yards from the shore, and there becomes what is called a return pier, one 
hundred feet in length, and by pointing to the north-west it insures still water, 
and is said * to serve every purpose in the loading and unloading of vessels 
* that was expected or requisite.’ 

Tabbkt Harbour. —^The remarkable Tarbet or Carrying-place, where 
Cantyre is separated from the other districts of Argyllshire, does not exceed 
one mile and a half in breadth, and on the east side of this isthmus a small 
harbour has 1)een rendered commodious by a quay or wharf wall, and by 
shaping a small insulated rock into a station for capstem apparatus. A bridge 
and road of approach to the quay completes the accommodation now afforded. 
It was finished in August 1813. 

Forthose Harbour. —The Burgh of Fortrose is situate at the eastern 
extremity of the Black Isle road, on the north side of the entrance of the 
Beauley Frith. The expectation of extensive utility from the formation of a 
sheltered harbour appeared so well founded, that we readily engaged to afford 
tho usual aid. The estimate was increased from £. 3,500 to £. 4,000 by the 
addition of forty ftet to the extent of the return pier, whereby the water at the 
entrance of the harbour became a yard deeper, and the spring-tides rising 
fourteen feet, access is given to vessels of considerable burden. The inside of 
the harbour is about thirty yards square, and three sides of it form an extensive 
wharf. It was finished in October 1817, and we understand it to have fulfilled 
the expectations of the contributors. 
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Avoch HARBOUR.—Avoch, a well known fishery station, is two miles 
westward of Fortrose, on the same shore. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the 
proprietor, applied on behalf of the inhabitants for a landing pier; and this, or 
ratber a small harbour, has been built, extending ninety yards from the Black- 
Isle road, which at this place passes along the shore. By means of an obtuse 
angle at two-thirds of its extent, the pier becomes a complete shelter towards 
the south-west, and, with a break-water to the eastward, forms a safe harbour 
for coasters and fishing boats. It was hnished in April 1816. 

PoRTMAHOLMACH PiBR. —Within Tarbct Ness (the remarkable head-land 
of the Dornoch Frith) is a situation which obviously is capable of being pro¬ 
tected in all winds by a sufficient pier; and traces remained of imperfect efforts, 
which had no doubt been useful to small craft, although the large vessels of 
modem times had found destruction instead of shelter at this place. The shore 
is very flat, so that the pier extends three hundred and fifty feet in a direct liqe, 
ending with a return pier seventy feet long, and affords ample accommodation. 
This was effected by the contributions of Mr. Macleod of Geanies, Mr. Macleod 
of Cadboll, and of the Marquis of Stafford, who in this instance was willing to 
consider a place of shelter on the opposite side of the Dornoch Frith as within 
the scope of his Sutherland improvements. The moiety paid on the part of the 
public from the balances of the Forfeited Estates, exceeded £. 1,600, and the 
work was completed in September 1816. 

Tobermory Pier. —At Tobermory, in the Isle of iMull, the British Fishery 
Society have an established station, which they were desirous of improving by 
a landing pier, not of much less dimensions, nor much less costly, than that at 
Portmabolmach. It extends three hundred feet into the bay, with a head or 
short return pier: the work was finished in November 1814, within twenty 
months from the date of the application to us for aid ; the contractors, Messrs. 
Simpson and Wilson having in this, as in most other instances, gone beyond 
the stipulations of their contract, both in expedition and workmanship. 

Banff Harbour. —Banff is a Port of considerable trade, situate on the 
west side of a small bay open to the north, as being on the coast of the Moray 
Frith. The harbour was very confined, and even before the present improve¬ 
ments commenced, might almost have been called artificial, being defended by 
a north quay and by an eastern pier placed on a projecting ridge of rocks; 
and within this containing a western pier and two jetties, useful as wharfs, as 
well as for stilling the agitation of the water. As long since as the year 1806, 
the inhabitants entertained a bold design of enlarging their harbour to the 
northward, where another inlet, with never less than a yard depth of water at 
the lowest ebbs, was in use as a boat harbour. After repeated investigations, 
and some variations in the details of this plan, it was pronounced to be expedient 
and practicable at an expense of £.14,000. Of this sum we consented to defray 
a moiety, and the work was well advanced towards completion, when the same 
storm which overthrew the unfinished pier at Peterhead, as already stated, 

3 o 


Expemiiturc. 

£. 626 - - 
628 - - 

£. 1,056 > > 


ExiM'odiriirp. 
£, 1,584 - - 
1,584 . - 

£..1.168 - - 


Expenditure. 

£. 1,555 - 
1,555 - 

£.3,110 - 


Expenditurp. 

£. 7,000 - - 

7,000 - - 
1,000 - - 
1,000 - - 

£. 16,000 - - 
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Ahifliiff'. 


Kipeniiitiire. 
£. J,904 - - 
I ,<N)4 - - 

- - 


committed no less ravage at BaniT^ with this unimportant distinction, that at 
Banff the stress of weather was on the 22d, at Peterhead on the 23d and 24th 
of October 1819, proving that the wind veered round more and more to the 
eastward duriq*g this hurricane; which at Portsoy destroyed one of the most 
ancient piers on the Moray coast. 

The memorials of the sufferers at Banff and at Peterhead reached us at the 
same time, and, by a similar result, obtained the aid which had been destined 
for the improveqient of other harbours, had not this emergency intervened. 

The damage at Banff was estimated at £.2,000, and advantage has been 
taken of the experience gained by this misfortune to improve in some degree 
the new entrance of the enlai^ed harbour, which will become twice as spacious 
as before; that is, its area will be two acres; and the acre of Scotland is to 
that of England as five to four. 

The outer end of the pier, founded on caissons, being advanced into water 
nine feet deep at the lowest ebbs, and twenty feet at high-water, affords a 
sheltered station, where the largest merchant vessel, when three-fourths laden 
in the^harbour, may be placed inside the pier-head to complete her cargo; and 
of course may discharge one-fourth of an imported cargo at the same place. 

The Port of Macduff is situate opposite to Banff on the other side of the 
same bay, and was not much exposed to the great storm of 1819; in a former 
Report we stated an expectation that the Harbour of Macduff would also be 
improved under our superintendence; but circumstances delayed the expected 
contribution until all our disposable funds had been appropriated to other 
purposes: we understand however that improvement has lately been attempted, 
and in some degree accomplished. 

Dingwall CANAL.--The town of Dingwall (which has already been men¬ 
tioned oftener than once in this Report) is situated on the great north road, 
at the head of the Cromarty Frith, which there receives the small river Peffer. 
Above the town this river used to spread itself into a small morass, which has 
been successfijlly drained; and a mile below the bridge and town coasting 
vessels used to be loaded and unloaded on the mud at low-water, their cargoes 
being carried on a bad road to and from the east end of the town. This incon¬ 
venience has been remedied by shaping the lower end of the river Peffer into 
a regular canal two thousand yards in length, with two wharfs, at which vessels 
of nine feet draft of water find complete accommodation. We learn with 
regret that the Dingwall canal is not so much attended to as the nature of 
the improvement demands; but we expect that when the necessity of the case 
becomes more manifest, the mud will not be suffered to accumulate', and that 
the turf and railing on the outer bank of the canal will be maintained in good 
condition. 

At the dale of our last Report, in the year 1817, Dingwall was the latest 
of harbour improvements which had been finally decided on. Tliose which 
have since 'been commenced (most of which have also beAi finished) we shall 
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arrange rather according to situation than date; and first proceed from Ding¬ 
wall to other parts of the Cromarty Frith. 

Invergordon Ferry. —^Twelve miles from Dingwall, on the north side of 
the frith, is situate the populous village of Invergordon, opposite to which is 
Inverbreckie; and the ferry between these places is much frequented by the 
inhabitants of the Black-Isle, and by those who, having crossed the entrance 
of the Beauley frith at Fort George, are journeying to Tain or farther north¬ 
ward. Ferry piers of the best kind have lately been completed; that at 
Invergordon (including an addition of thirty yards to its length, at the earnest 
desire of Mr. Macleod, of Cadboll,) extending one hundred and thirty-three 
yards from high-water mark; that at Inverbreckie, ninety yards. These piers 
have been substantially built at an expense of £. 1,638. 

Balintraed Pier. —At Balintraed, three miles eastward from Invergordon, 
a landing pier of massive dimensions has been erected, for the express purpose 
of facilitating the importation of lime, coals, and other articles of consumption 
in the very fertile district of Easter-Ross, and for the exportation of com and 
timber. The extent of this landing pier is one hundred yards, with a head or 
return pier, measuring forty feet (inside length), for improving the shelter from 
the southward. The expenditure will amount to about £.2,400; of which 
Mr. Kenneth Macleay contributes a moiety. The value of this improvement 
will nA be duly appreciated, without considering that the Cromarty Frith is 
indeed one of the best and most extensive harbours in Great Britain, and that 
until the present time there was neither wharf nor pier along its northern 
shore, which may be deemed twenty miles in extent. 

Channeuy Pi eh. —The burgh of Fortrose, situate at the entrance of the 
Beauley frith, has already been mentioned; near to it a spit of shingle, called 
Ciiannery Point, stretches almost a mile from the shore opposite to Fort 
George ; and Mr. Mackenzie, of Flowerburn, the proprietor, has contributed 
half the expense of building a pier, which experience has proved to be requisite 
for the safety of passengers at this frequented ferry. This pier must be large 
and deeply founded in order to answer its purpose, and it is in a state of 
forwardness. The expense will be nearly £.1,300 ; and we have only to regret 
that the Ordnance Board have not felt themselves justified in constructing for 
the use of the garrison, and therein for the public service, an opposite ferry 
pier, at Ardersier, or Fort George, which has been estimated at the moderate 
expense of £.600. 

Nairn Harbour. —The county town of Nairnshire stands about half a mile 
from the sea, on a river also called the Naim; and a new channel and outfall 
for this river has long been contemplated by the inhabitants as the best 
manner of obtaining a harbour, instead of the gravel beach, which offers no 
safe accommodation to the fishery or to commerce. 

llie wharf wall, one hundred yards in length, being tanked by two jetties 
projecting thirty feet, is placed advantageously on a rock, which was dis- 

3 a 2 
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Expenditure. 
£.2,070 - - 
2,070 *• - 

£’. JJ-ib - - 


Expi'miitiire. 
£.99r> - - 
995 - - 

f’1,990 - - 


Expenditure. 
£. 373 - - 
373 - - 

£.746 - - 


Expenditure* 

£ 85 - - 
65 - - 

£.1.30 - - 


Expenditure* 
£ .83 - - 

£. 166 . > 
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covered at a proper depth for the foundations, and forma a basin or recess 
on one side of the new river-channel, which has been cut from the bridge (east 
end of the town) to and across the great shingle strand, so that the entire 
improvement will probably be effected before the end of the present working 
season. The joint expenditure will amount to less than £.3,500; and this 
will have been Judiciously applied, provided the river does not hereafter deviate 
from its new course, which a reasonable degree of attention may prevent, 

Cullen. —Forty miles eastward from Nairn, on the Moray coast, is the 
bay of Cullen, imperfectly protected towards the north; and Ckilonel Grant, 
who usually resides at Cullen House, proposed to contribute a moiety of the 
expense of building a solid pier two hundred and fifty feet long, with a head or 
return pier, chiefly for the accommodation of the fishery, and of removing 
certain rocks near the landing-place: finally a small check pier was placed at 
some distance to prevent the accretion of sand, which is swept round the bay, 
and might otherwise fill the spot chosen for the new harbour. The entire work, * 
which cost above £.4,000, was completed at the close of the year 1819, and 
seems to answer the expectations of all parties concerned, as great activity 
prevails at the fishery station; and Colonel Grant is proceeding with other 
improvements, among which is a road of direct access to this new pier or har¬ 
bour, which thus seems likely to give origin to a new Cullen. 

Gourdon.— On the Kincardineshire coast, near Bervie, is an inlef called 
Gourdon, imperfectly sheltered by scattered and insulated rocks at a short dis¬ 
tance from it, but not incapable of admitting the coasting trade, and containing 
many fishing boats, which find full employment Mr. Farquhar, the proprietor, 
applied for aid towards constructing a pier, and dealing the entrance of the 
inlet; by which operations the place has been rendered commodious and secure 
at all seasons of the year, greatly to the benefit of an agricultural district, 
Gourdon having now become an intermediate shipping place between Stone¬ 
haven and Montrose, which are more than twenty miles apart. The joint 
expense of the work, to the harbour fund and the contributor, was £.2,000. 

Jura, Small hUs Pier.—Under this title is designated a small pier adjacent 
to the Jura road, midway between the ferries of Lagg and Feoline. At this 
place the east side of Jura is indented by a bay, well sheltered by islets in the 
offing, and much frequented by herring busses and small coasters. The pier 
was built in the year 1814, Mr. Campbell, of Jura, contributing one-half of the 
moderate expense. 

Kiells Ferry Pier. —In common with the Kiells road, this ferry pier was 
improved in the year 1808; but was considered as requiring furtlier improve¬ 
ment for the safety of the boat, and this was afforded from the harbour fund in 
the year 1818, the expense to both parties being £. 130. 

St. Catherine’s Ferry Pier. —Opposite to-Inverary, on Loch Fine, a ferry 
pier, ninety yards in extent, has been built at St. Catherine’s, equidistant from 
the northern terminations of the Strachur and Ardnoe roads, and is an example 
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of gpreat coavenience obtained at the moderate expense of £.166, one-half of 
which was paid by Captain Campbell, of St. Catherine’s, the proprietor. 
Many such piers would be highly serviceable in the county of Argyll, in¬ 
dented and intersected as it is by the sea and by fresh-water lakes in all 
directions. 

Kyle Rhea Ferey Piers. —These piers are clearly appendages of the 
western road to the Isle of Skye; but not having been included in any of 
the estimates or contracts, they were at last of necessity improved at the 
expense of the harbour fund, Lord Macdonald contributing one-half of £.1,146. 
The old piers were so much dilapidated, that little or no advantage was derived 
from them by the contractor. 

PoETREE Landing Wharf.— The town of Portree,- in the Isle of Skye, 
has been frequently mentioned in the Report of Roads as being the centre of 
communication in that island. To enable it to support this station with pro¬ 
priety and public advantage, Lord Macdonald offered to defray half the 
expense of a landing wharf in the harbour, and of a road of approach thereto; 
and these improvements were found, on final inspection in May 1820, to have 
been completely accomplished. 

The result of the foregoing statement of the application of the available 
funds arising from the forfeited estates, is, that a sum of £.50,000 has been 
nearly doubled by the contributions of individuals, or from burgh funds. The 
objects have widely differed in magnitude, from £. <‘^0,000 expended at Petcr- 
hcad, to less than £.200 elsewhere; but, on the whole, wc are not aware that 
£.100,000 could have been more advantageously expended for the benefit of 
Scotland, in conformity with the expressed intentions of the Legislature as to 
the destination of the funds accruing from the Forfeited Estates. 


We thus conclude our Report of Highland Roads and Bridges, on which 
has been expended the sum of £.450,000*:—of the Glasgow road, whicli, 
in amount of work done and contracted for, may be reckoned at £.50,000 :— 
and of Harbours, in the improvement of which has been expended upwards of 
£. 100,000; a large assemblage of improvements, produced on the same prin¬ 
ciple of local contribution, aided by public money; which wc trust will in all 
future time be considered as having been judiciously as well as liberally given 
by Parliament for these truly national purposes; and that we shall be deemed 
to have administered effectually, and not improvidently, during eighteen years, 
the important charge committed to our care. 

April 1821. [Signed by the Commissioners.] 



Expenditure. 
£. 673 - - 
573 - - 

£.M46 - - 


Expenditure. 
£.338 - - 
338 - ■ 

£.676 - - 


" 1 ™:} - 
GlftHgow • • 50,000 - - 

lUrlMnin, &c. Ac. 100.000 - 

f 600,0(10 - - 

ToUl . £. 1,150,000 


* Between the yetn 1820 ani) 1828, wu further expended about £• 35,000 in completing the Roads and 
Bridget not quite flnUhtil at the date of the above Report—(See the two next paget.) 
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Pinal summary view of the Cash Transactions of the Commissioners for 


D* 


(1.)—THE COMMISSIONERS.IN 


For Money received; viz. 

Parliamentary Grants. 

Interest on Exchequer Bills. 

Ditto “ on Money lodged in the Bank of Scotland 

Exchange on Remittances to Edinburgh - - - - - 

Interest received from sundry Contributors, on Balances due by them onl 
settlement of Road Accounts - - - - - - - -J 

Received from the Barons of Exchequer in Edinburgh - . - - 

Received from the Cautioner of the Contractors for Auchnasheen Road - 

£. 


£. 


d. 

364,390 

11 


7,329 

0 

6 

1,411 

14 

6 

5.33 

2 

— 

2,717 

17 

8 

56 

16 

3 

500 

11 

6 

200,954 

19 

7 


D' 


(2.)—THE COMMISSIONERS.IN 


For Money received; viz. 

From the sundry Contributors deposited in the Bank of Scotland - 
From the sunary Contributors in repayment of the Commissioners’ll 
Advances - -- -- -- -- - -j| 

Interest on Deposits, at 4 per cent. ------- 


£, s, d. 
ia3,176 lit 1 

65,500 - 9 
0,910 14 I 


£. 318,053 9 11 


- - - (3.)—THE COMMISSIONERS - - - STATEMENT OF GENEIIAL 


To sundry Accounts for Monies received; 
Parliamentary Grants ------ 

Interest and Exchanges thereon . . . - 

From the Barons of Exchequer - - - - 

From the Cautioners for Auchnasheen Road - 
From sundry Contributors - - - - - 

Interest tlicrcon ------- 


£. 


£. 

s. 


254,309 

11 

2 

11,992 

— 

8 

56 

16 

3 

606 

11 

6 

, 208,742 

15 

10 

9,910 

14 

1 


485,608 9 6 


AffmoranAtm t —It wUI be Keen by comparing the abore Accounts (No. 1. and No. 3.) that the public, in defraying the 
incurred; but the contributors being always bound to pay any extra expense beyond the estimated 
fttMOn, will find in the distinctness of the two first Accounts, and their combination in the third Account, 
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Highland Roads and Bridges, from 20 October 1803 to 31 December 1827. 


TRUST - FOR PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS. C'. 


By Expenditure; viz. 

On Surveys and Estimates, to be repaid by the Treasury 
On Chaises of general management ------ 

On Roads and firidges - -- -- -- - 

Transferred to Road Repair Account, being a Balance! « ^ 

due from IMr. Telford, on settlement of his Account - J 
Ditto - Mitto - from Bankers in London - • 105 B 


Transferred to Superannuation Bank of Scotland . - - 

Paid to Harbours, Bank of Scotland, Balance due from that Account 

By Funds remaining 

In the Bank of Scotland, at 31 December 1827 - - - - 



£. 

8 , 

d . 


6,207 

14 

10 

- i 

46,627 

— 

5i 

• 

1 

213,534 

18 

5 

9jj 

735 

300 

5 




.J ^ 

■ 

34 

19 

5 

- 

615 

1 

2 

£. 

266,954 

19 

7 


TRUST - - - - FOR MONEY RAISED BY SUNDRY CONTRIBUTORS - - C". 


By Expenditure; viz. 

On Roads and Bridges, in full of contribution thereto - - - • 

Repaid the Contributors such part of the Contributions as appeared on] 
a final settlement of certain Road and Bridge Accounts, to he above > 
a moiety of the actual Expenditure thereon. J 


£. 


£, 8 , ( 1 . 
201,786 14 11 

10,866 16 - 
218,063 9 if 


BALANCES ON Slat DECEMBER 1827 - - THE COMIVASSIONERS - - - . C^ 


By sundry Accounts for Ex|)enditure, &c.; viz. 

On Surveys and Estimates, to be repaid by the Treasury - - . 

On Charges of general management ------- 

On Roads and Bridges from Parliamentary Grants - - - - 

Transferred to sundry Accounts from ditto - as above - - - - 

On Roads and Bridges, from such Monies as have been actually de-] 
posited in the Bonk of Scotland by the Contributors, or paid to the ■ 
Commissioners by them ------j-- 

Repaid the Contributors for over Advances on tlic respeetiv** Roads and! 

Bridges ------ .-j 

By Balance provisionally paid over and remaining in the Ruud Repair] 
Account, Bank of Scotland, but held applicable to rebuilding ofl 
Bridges and similar services, under the provisions of the Highland j 
Road and Bridge Act - .--J 

£. 


£. 

8 , 

d . 

5,207 

14 

10 

46,627 

— 


213,534 

18 

5 

1,070 

4 

HJ 

201,780 

14 

11 

16,866 

15 

— 

515 

1 


485,608 

9 

6 


Jamei Smithy Accountant, 

29, Princes-street, Bank. 


entire expenec of management and aupcrintendencc* did in appearance pay in the proportion of five to four of the expi'tise 
expenw, the actual expenae waa not unequally burne.^The reader who may happen to be akilful in the arcountantV prc»- 
a model worthy of hia attention.— R. * 
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DESCRIPTION AND SPECIFICATION op the SPEY-SIDE ROAD. 

% 

HOAD from the Bridge over the River Spey^ near Grantown, to and including the Bridge 

over the River Avon, at Ballindalloch. 


1st Divisioir. 

From the south abutment of the bridge over the river Spey to the bum o^ Cromdale, 
l)eiiig a distance of 2 miles 1,590 yards. 

The south-east wing wall of Spey Bridge must be taken down and rebuilt, nearly 
parallel with the river; the rock for the foundations of this wall must be cut six feet 
ill width, with its direction dipping into the bank, at a right angle with the outside 
batter of the wall. The thickness of the masonry to be six feet at an average, and carried 
to the proper height, to cortespond with the parapet over the arch. The road must 
afterwards be carried eastward, with a very gentle rise along the face of the steep rocky 
bank, and have its lower side protected with a breastwork, and a parapet-wall upon the 
top of it, built with stone and lime, for 150 yards in length, and coped agreeably to the 
specification; and along the upper side a retaining wall will be required. 

Proceeding forward, the line passes through the lower corner of a small inclosure, along 
the top of some arable land, crosses the head of a small valley, and then enters a more 
level moor, along which it proceeds in nearly a strait line to a small bum, which it 
crosses, and passes through a small cultivated inclosure, and along the low bank, partly 
through birch wood, and partly through a pasture-field, till it reaches the bum of Congash, 
where a twenty-feet arch will be required; the gravel for backing this bridge to be got 
from the comer of the east bank, in order to cut off the acute angle which the line makes 
immediately after crossing. From this point, the road keeps nearly the same level along 
the face of the bank, and below the garden of Congash, till it has passed the head of the 
small gulley, and then in a south-east direction, as marked on the ground, till it enters 
a birch-wood; it then crosses the burn, and then by the skirts of two projecting points; 
it then bends to the eastward, and follows the general direction of the old road, though 
partially deviating from it in several instances, to preserve the regularity of the surface. 
It then proceeds, nearly level, to about 170 yards beyond where the road branches off to 
Cromdale. At this point, instead of following the old road to the bridge of Milltown, 
which is ruinous, and inconveniently steep, it must descend along the face of the bank, in 
the direction marked off, till it reaches the bottom ; it then keeps along the base, and 
nearly in the same direction to the bum of Cromdale, over which a thirty-five-feet arch 
must be built. The earth and gravel for forming the embankment at the west end of it 
must be taken from the east bank, in order to regulate the rise and uniformity of the 
road-surface at that place. Here the Ist Divisioi^cnds. 

Throughout the whole, of this section, breast and retaining-walls will be required, with 
a very considerable quantity of cutting and embanking, in order to form the surface of 
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the roadway regular from one point to another. Where the new line will joiit the old 
road| about 300 yards lineal of earthem mound will be required between the road and the 
river. This mound is to be made on the solid ground, to be two feet and a half high, one 
foot broad at top, and to slope on the sides at the rate of three to one, and covered with 
green-swarded turf, laid fiat. As most part of this division passes along the face and 
bottom of sloping ground, care must be taken to make a sufficient number of back-drains 
to collect the hill-water, and conduct it to the nearest bridge or covered drain. They are 
to be three feet wide at top, one foot at bottom, and of a depth sufficient to contain the 
water. As these dimensions are applicable for the drains on the other divisions, they need 
not be repeated. 

Throughout this division, two arches of six feet, one ditto of twenty feet, and one ditto 
of thirty-five feet, per plan and specification, and twenty covered drains, two feet square 
each, will be required. 

2d Divisioif. 

From the termination of the last section at Cromdale Bum to the Bum of Dalvey, 
measuring 3 miles 717 yards. 

After leaving Cromdale Burn, the new lifee crosses the old road, passes along some flat 
ground, and cuts off some comers of arable land; it then gently descends along the &cc of 
a bank, and again enters some arable land, crosses the bum of Dalachaple, and passes 
through the garden, where it gains the face of a bank, and proceeds along it in the direction 
marked off by the head of some arable land, to the face of a steep hill, along which it is 
carried in the same direction, and on nearly a level, till it joins the old road at an acute 
bend in the river. It passes along the old road for a short distance, and then leaves it to 
the south-east, in order to avoid an inconvenient rise, and afterwards crosses it, just as the 
present road begins to descend into the fiat moor of Dabieach. The intended line still 
keeps the face of the hill by the head of a patch of arable land, in the direction marked 
out, till it reaches a flat moor, over which it proceeds more than half a mile, when it again 
joins the present road, and runs parallel to it till it begins to descend a small bank. To 
avoid this, the new line is kept a little to the southward, and through the comer of an 
inclosure, and proceeds through some arable land, near the old road, till it begins to 
descend, near the burn of Dalvey. Here, instead of descending abruptly, the line must be 
carried over some small gulleys, and gently descend in the direction marked out on the 
ground, to the intended site of the thirty-feet arch on the bum of Dalvey, where the 
2d Division ends. 

Throughout the most part of this section, breast and retaining walls'will be required, 
some of which will be of considerable height; between Dalachaple and the east moor of 
Dabieach, a vast quantity of deep and expensive side-cutting will be required, and perhaps 
some points of rock to remove; there will also be side-cutting in other parts of the 
Division, though of less magnitude. In this Division, 433 lineal yards of stone parapet 
will be required at different places, as will be pointed out by, the road-inspector. It is to 
be built with lime-mortar,*and coped, agreeable to the specification. Back-drains will be 
required, as described in the Ist Division. Six arches of three feet span one ditto of 
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four feet, one ditto of ten feet, and one of thirty feet, per plan and specification, and 
twenty-six cross-drains of two feet square each, will be required. 

3d Division. 

From the Bum of Dalvey to the east bank of the Bum of Advey, being a distance of 
2 miles 1,085 yards. 

The present old road, for some distance from Dalvey Bum, is occasionally overflowed 
by the waters of the Spey, to avoid which, the line, after leaving the bridge, must Join the 
comer of the east bank, a little ‘below the mill, pass along the inside of the stone dike, 
and fall into the old road at the point marked for that purpose, and proceed thereon for 
a short distance; but as the present road is too narrow, the stone dike along the upper 
side must be taken down from the commencement of the division to the lime-kiln, nearly 
opposite to the east end of the dike. This fence must be rebuilt in a substantial and work¬ 
manlike manner, to the height of four feet above the surface of the new road, and coped 
with a strong double turf. At Caimglass there are some inconvenient bends on the old 
road, which must be taken off; from thence the line will be continued to Strenvel Bum, 
and, after crossing it, will proceed along a flat moor, with an easy curve, to a small gravelly 
bank, into which the road must be cut, in order to obtain materials for an embankment 
over a piece of marshy ground, which is sometimes flooded. This embankment must be 
raised to the average height of four feet, to be twenty-six feet wide at top, and to slope on 
the sides at the rate of two to one. From thence the line will begin to ascend along the 
face of the rocky and steep bank, and bending a little northward, till it reaches the top of 
it; it then crosses the old road, and passes by the bottom of the garden attached to the 
cottages, and bends easterly through a small arable field, and over some mossy ground. 
After ascending along the face of the hi]!, it re-crosses the old road, and with an easy 
curve proceeds over a flat moor, below the cairn of stones, to the upper side of the farm¬ 
house of Advey. The burn at this place, being in the bottom of a deep dingle, must be 
crossed by cutting the road out of the face of the bank, and descending gently to the site 
of {he intended bridge, at a projecting point, where there is rock on both sides, the arch 
of which must be raised agreeable to the elevation, so as to correspond with the road. 
After crossing this burn, the Division ends. 

Although this section is comparatively regular on the surface, yet, in forming the road, 
breast and retaining walls, with a considerable extent of cutting and embanking, will be 
required for nearly the whole distance. 

In sundry places of this Division, a parapet-wall will be necessary, extending in all to 
152 lineal yards, which must be built and coped as formerly described. There will be 
wanting one arch of three feet span, two ditto of eight feet, and one ditto of thirty feet 
span, per plan and specification, with fifteen covered drains of two feet square; also 
back-drains must be made for the whole length of the section, as described in thp first 
Dtriuon. 

4th Division* 

From the Bum of Advey to the junction with the road already formed, and partly 
gravelled, about half a mile east of Tormore, measuring one mile eight hundred and 
seventy-eight yards. 
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From Adrey Bum the line will pass along some moorish ground, through a copse of 
birch and an arable held, and along a flat moor to the ward of Adrey, which will be 
nearly in a strait line, and in no place steeper than one in thirty; passing just above 
the two huts, the line bends round the base of the hill, with its steepest declivity one 
in forty-four, to some com fields, and from thence falls, at one in one hundred and twenty, 
to a point about eighty yards above the farm-house of ^Tormore, where the bum of that 
name must be crossed by a sixteen feet arch; after crossing the bum, the line passes by 
an embankment, four feet six inches high and twenty-six feet wide at top, and from thence 
gently rises along the bank to a point about half way between it and the formed road, 
where it will pass through a hollow, and descend, at one in seventy-two, to the road before 
mentioned, where the Division ends. 

Throughout this section, there will be some breast-work and retaining walls wanted, 
with cutting and embanking, though not to the extent required in the former Divisions. 
Two arches of three feet span, and one arch of sixteen feet, and nine covered drains of 
two feet square, will be required, with necessary back drains through the moorish and 
marshy ground, which must be made as before described. 

5th Division. 

From the end of the .last section, to and including the gravelling of the bridge over 
the river Avin, at Ballindalloch, being one mile one thousand six hundred and one yards. 

This Division proceeds wholly along the present road, which though in some instances 
it might have been better laid out at first, and the ascents and inclinations made more 
regular, yet, on the whole, the line is too good to be abandoned, and by a little attention 
in cutting off some of the irregular bends, and filling up the hollows before the new 
gravel is laid on, a safe and substantial road*may be obtained. The road through this 
Division has been formed to the breadth of twenty-eight feet, and fourteen feet in the 
middle have been gravelled ; but the gravel has neither been properly cleansed from sand 
and soil, nor separated from stones of an improper size. In order to make the surface 
of this Division equal with other ^parts of the road, the gravel must be wholly trenched 
over, and separated from the large stones, and other improper mixtures; after which, it 
must be gravelled to the breadth of eighteen feet, and to the depth of fourteen inches 
in the middle, and ten inches at the sides; but before laying on the additional gravel, the 
space between the present gravel and the bank on the upper side must be cut sufficiently 
wide and deep to receive it; and where the bottom is soft and mossy, it must be secured, 
agreeable to the annexed specification. A retaining wall must be built along the whole 
of the upper side, to prevent the earth, &c., from falling into the side drains. The cross 
drains now made must be examined and sufficiently repaired where necessary, and all the 
necessary back drains must be made anew. 

In this section one bridge is built, but so inconveniently and awkwardly placed, that 
the wing-walls must be taken down and extended, to suit the road, and the parapets 
raised thirty inches above the surface of the roadway. 

I* 

Gbkbral Observations. 

It must be observed, that throughout the whole of this line of road, the abutments of 
each of the bridges must be raised to such a height, as to prevent the water from lying 
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ou the crown of the arches, or sinking through them, and at the same time th6 rise and 
fall over the arches shall not exceed one in twenty-four. The thickness of the wing-walis 
and abutments to be increased beyond the dimensions stated in the general table, 
according to the necessary height, and the whole of the bridges to be so laid out and 
built, that the parapets, when finished, may suit the roadway, without any irregular turning 
or bend. 

It must also be observed, that the embankments forming approaches to all the bridges, 
shall be of the same breadth as that between the extremities of the bridge parapets, and 
from thence to run in a regular form and direction till they reach the formed road on the 
natural ground. The sides of the embankments are to be supported with stone bulwarks, 
agreeably to the general specification, or formed to the breadth of three feet on each side, 
beyond the general line of the road ; the sides to slope at the rate of two to one, and that 
slope to be covered with turf laid flat. 

The roadway must be laid out agreeably to the sod marks made on the ground, so 
that when finished, it may form regular inclinations from one to the other. 

The roadway in all places, without exception, is to be formed to the full breadth of 
twenty feet, including the side drain and green maigin on the lower side, and gravelled 
to the width of eighteen feet ; but in all places where the road is formed on artificial 
ground, its sides must be supported by stone breastwork, built agreeably to the specifica¬ 
tion, and coped with a double turf, both thicknesses not to exceed six inches. 

When the road is formed on sloping ground, and where stone cannot be conveniently 
had for building breastworks, the whole breadth of the road, side drains, and thickness 
of retaining walls, must be cut out of t]ie solid ground, which will not be less than 
twenty-two feet. 

The whole road and bridges are in every respect to be made agreeable to the ground 
report and general specification for Highland roads and bridges, and conformable to these 
general observations, and to the marks made on the ground. 

GENERAL SPECIFICATION FOR HIGHLAND ROADS. 

The said line of road shall, during its whole length, be formed to the full breadth of 
twenty feet in the clear, including the side drain and green margin, excepting in places 
where there is an absolute necessity for cutting the whole breadth of the road in solid 
rock; and in those places the breadth of the road shall be eighteen feet in the clear within 
the parapets, which may be necessary for a safeguard; and those parapets are to be two 
feet in thickness at the bottom, so that in rock the cutting will be twenty feet in breadth; 
and'in all cases the road is to be so laid out, that there shall be no quick bendings, nor 
its upper side interrupted by points of rock. On dry-bottomed ground, gravel of a proper 
quality, out of which all stones above the size of a hen’s egg shall have been previously 
taken, shal) be laid to the depth of fourteen inches in the middle, and nine inches at the 
sides; but the stones which are taken out of the gravel, and do not exceed four inches in 
size, may be laid for that thickness below the gravel, and in that case ten inches only of 
cleansed gravel will be required. On mossy ground or swampy soils, if the moss or soft 
matter is not more than two feet in thickness, and a hard bottom below this moss or 
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soft matter, it is to be wholly removed, and the road formed on the harder substance, as 
above described; but when the moss or soft matter is more than two feet in depth, the 
contractors are to have their option of either removing it, or forming the road upon the 
top of it, in the following manner:—Where the surface is level, and covered with sound 
sward or heath, the gravel may be laid upon the top of it; but where there is no sward or 
heath, there must be laid two rows of swarded turf, with the swarded side of the one 
downwards, and of the other, which is to receive the gravel, upwards; or otherwise, where 
turf cannot be readily procured, the surface of the moss or soft matter may be covered 
with a layer of brushwood or heath, which, when compressed, shall not be less than six 
inches in thickness; upon the surface, so compressed and prepared, there shall be laid 
gravel, cleansed as before described, to the thickness of eighteen inches in the middle, and 
thirteen inches at the sides. In all cases, whatever be the nature of the soil, the road is, 
on all flat ground, to be brought to a perfect level from side to side before the gravel is 
laid on; but in all cases where the road is to be raised on the one side by moved ground, 
while the upper side is on natural ground, the lower side of the road, when finished, is to 
be from four to six inches higher than the upper side, in proportion to the quantity of 
moved ground on the lower side. In side-cuttings, in steep banks, even if there is no 
moved ground on the lower side, still the lower surface of the finished road is to be on at 
least four inches higher level than the upper side. Where the ground is level or flat, the 
road is to be gravelled to eighteen feet in width, and to have a border of green turf on 
each side one foot in width. When the road is formed on a sloping bank, where no para¬ 
pets are necessary, there is to be a border of green turf on the lower side of the road, 
one foot in breadth, in the clear. These drains are to be formed perfectly regular, and 
so as the course of the water shall not be interrupted by points of rock or sudden turnings; 
and where the soil is soft and loose, these drains, on the upper side of the road, are to 
be paved with small stones, not less than four inches in depth; these pavements are to be 
made at the places pointed out by the inspector; they are to be carried to the extent and 
made in the shape as he shall direct. Where the parapets are necessary, the road is to 
be gravelled to the breadth of eighteen feet, as before described. And also the said 
contractors bind and oblige themselves, and their foresaids, to make in a sufficient 
manner all back-drains of such dimensions and in such directions as shall be necessary 
for effectually collecting and conducting the water in a proper manner from the higher 
grounds to the nearest bridges or covered drains, especially where the road is formed 
along steep and sloping banks, and the ground is wet and swampy, and that at the places 
which shall be pointed out by the said surveyor, so that the road shall always be kept 
free of water. Where the road is to be formed upon level ground, and particularly where, 
it is mossy and swampy, side-drains are to be made of a sufficient depth to drain the 
ground, and in all cases quite sufficient to convey the water. These side-drains to be 
made with a slope from the road to within one foot of the farther side of the diain, so that 
if the depth at the farther side be thirty inches, the width at the top shall be six feet, 
and so more or less, in prqportion to the depth ; and which side-drains shall be made at 
the places approved of by the surveyor; and also to make covered drains of dry stones 
at all places where necessary; the inside walls of these drains are not to be less than two 
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feet in thickness^ find the stones for that width to be laid regular. These covered drains 
shall in no instance (without particular directions in writing from ihe principal engineer 
employed by the commissioners) be less than two feet square; they are to be properly 
secured in the bottom, by paving with stones set on edge; the pavement, as well as the 
sides, are to be secured at both ends of the drains by stone-work; so that it shall appear 
evident there is no risk that they shall be injured by the water, where it enters into or 
issues from the drain. The stones with which the two-feet drains are covered, are to be 
not less than three feet in length, and four inches in thickness, and laid so close together, 
or stones of equal length overlapping each joint, as shall effectually preyent the gravel 
from passing down into the drain, and leaving a hole in the road. But, in case it shall 
be discovered, during the execution of the road, that, instead of some of the two feet, the 
road may be better protected by making a greater number of drains of smaller dimensions, 
the contractors, upon receiving instructions in writing from the principal engineer, shall 
execute them in such manner, and counting two drains of eighteen inches, or three drains 
of twelve inches, in lieu of one drain of two feet square ; and, in case of drains of eighteen 
inches being made, the stones of the covers shall not be less than thirty inches in length; 
if of twelve inches, the covers to be two feet in length; and, in order to secure the due 
execution of the said covered drains, it is expressly declared, that the same shall be 
subjected to the inspection and approval of the resident surveyor before the covers are 
laid on, that he may be satisfied that the bottoms are properly paved, and the sides 
are built in a sufficient manner; and after the said drains are covered, the backs of the 
buildings are to be made up with stones to the level with the upper bed of the covers; 
and the said drains shall be constructed so that they shall have a sufficient covering of 
gravel, not exceeding tw'elve inches, to the satisfaction of the sui'veyor, without causing 
any swell on the road. And also the said contractors bind and oblige themselves and their 
foresaids to build and erect breastworks of stones at all places where necessary, on the 
lower side of the road, along the side of watercourses, or on sloping banks, or on rocks; 
the foundation of the said breastwork must be cut into the rock or solid ground for the 
whole breadth of the base of the wall or breastwork, which is to be placed on it, as here¬ 
after described, and its direction is to be dipping into the hill, at a right angle with the 
slope of the face of the breastwork. If it shall be necessary to make the breastwork three 
feet in height from the foundation to the level of the lower side of the road, the breadth 
of the foundation shall be twenty-four inches, and eighteen inches at the top or level of 
the lower side of the road. If the height is four feet, the breadth at the foundation is 
to be thirty inches, and at the top twenty-four inches. If the height is six feet, the 
breadth at the foundation is to be three feet, and two feet at the top. If the height is 
eight feet, the breadth at the foundation is to be four feet, and at the top two feet; and 
so on in proportion to any greater or lesser height. In forming these breastworks, the 
stones are to be laid in a regular manner quite through the thickness here described; 
the slope which is necessary to bring the wall to its thickness at the top is all to be taken 
off the outside, and the stones are to be laid mostly lengthways into the wall; the space 
behind the breastwork and natural ground, up to the level of the top of the formed road¬ 
way, is to, be filled up with coarse gravel or stones (neither sand, soil, sods nor moss to be 
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used)| and if with Btonee, they are to be covered and brought to the levels formerly 
described^ with a layer of strong swarded turf» before the cleansed gravel is laid on. 

At all times^ when the nature of the cutting makes it possible, the resident overseer 
shall have an opportunity qf examining the breastworks, when completed, before the inner 
side shall be filled up with stones or gravel as aforesaid; and also, where it shall be 
necessary for the due execution of the said road to erect parapet walls above breastworks, 
or upon rock, they are to be built with stones laid in good lime mortar, agreeably to the 
ground report. These parapets are to be two feet wide at the foundation, and eighteen 
inches at the tap. The height above the finished roadway is to be two feet nine inches, 
including a coping of stones nine inches in depth; these coping stones are to be chosen 
so as to ^et one another, in itose regular beds or upright joints, to be firmly wedged 
together, and pointed with lime mortar. At each extremity of the parapets the copings 
are to be well secured, with the ends turned down under the roadway; and also, where it 
shall be necessary, in forming the road, to cut and remove earth from the higher side to the 
depth of two feet or more, the road must be formed twenty-one feet six inches wide, and, to 
prevent the earth from falling into the drain on the upper side of the road, a wall of dry 
stones, erected of a height according to the depth of the cut. The foundation of these 
retaining walls is to be laid in all cases six inches below the. bottom of the drain, on the 
upper side of the road; there the thickness is to be from fifteen to eighteen inches, to 
the height of four feet; above that height, they are to be one-third of the height. The 
stones with which they are constructed are to be laid in a regular and workmanlike 
manner for the whole of the thickness of the wall; they are to be carried to such a height 
that the slope from them to the solid ground of the bank above is not to be less than two 
horizontal to one perpendicular, and that slope to be covered with turf laid flat. And 
further, the contractors are to be bound to cut down all heights, fill up all hollows, and 
blow all rocks upon the said line of road, as pointed out by the said Reports, and which 
shall be requisite and necessary for the same; and further, the said line of road shall be 
formed and prepared for the gravel for one mile at least per advance, to the satisfaction of 
the surveyor employed by the said commissioners, before any of the cleansed gravel is 
laid on. 

PARTICULAR SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE BRIDGES. 

1st. Cromdale Bridge. 

This bridge is to be built at the place now marked off for. it, and is to consist of one arch 
of thirty-five feet span, the rise of which is to be eleven feet eight inches. The founda¬ 
tions of the abutments are to be laid at three feet under the bed of tlie water at that place; 
they are to be five feet six inches in thickness, in the narrowest part, and the arch is to 
spring at three feet above the common bed of the water. The arch-stones to be two feet 
four inches in depth, to be closely Jointed, and laid in regular courses quite through the body 
of the arch, and each course to be brought to a perfect level between the outside headers. 

The foundations of the wing-walls to be laid as low as the bed of the water; they are 
to be twenty-five feet in length from the face of the abutments, and to be five feet in 
thickness at the foundations, and to diminish by regular off-sets taken from the inside to 
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two feet, at one foot nnder the surface of the finished roadway, and these off-sets to be 
divided into three equal heights. Solid masonry is to be built over the abutments for five 
feet iu height above the springing to the arch. 

The roadway between the parapets is to be eighteen feet in the narrowest part, and the 
rise and fall over the arch is not to exceed one in twenty-four in the steepest place. The 
parapets are to extend the whole length of the bridge and wing-walls, to be three feet 
in height above the finished roadway, and eighteen inches in thickness, coped with stones 
set on edge with close upright joints, not less than nine , inches deep, and have their ends 
curved down to the roadway. The whole of the masonry of this bridge is to batter and 
curve agreeable to the general specification for bridges. 

The embankments at both ends of the bridge, especially at the west end, must be 
carried from the crown of the arch with a gradual declivity, till it reaches the highest part 
of the arable field on the west side of the bum ; it is to be supported by a stone breast¬ 
work for twenty feet from the end of the wings, and, as stones are not convenient, the 
remaining length may be sloped on the sides at the rate of two horizontal to one per¬ 
pendicular, when the top is kept at the width specified in the Report. The embankment 
formed in the same manner on the east side to be carried into the natural ground, which 
is no extra distance. The space between the wing-walls and spandrils to be filled up 
with dry stones or coarse gravel, and the roadway over the arch and embankments must 
have a covering of cleansed gravel eighteen inches in depth. 

Between the abutments of the bridge, and for five yards above and below, an inverted 
arch must be made with stones set on edge ; these stones must be not less than eighteen 
inches in depth, and firmly wedged together. 

The banks of the bum above and below the bridge must be cut strait for one hundred and 
twenty yards each way, and for that distance the channel for the water is to be as wide 
as between the abutments. The banks on each side are to be secured by stone bulwarks 
for the above distance ; the foundations of these buildings must be laid one foot under the 
bed of the bum, and carried to the height of four feet above it; to be two feet thick at 
bottom, and eighteen inches at top. Where the natural ground is not of that height, the 
bulwarks are to be backed with earth and gravel, sloping outward, at the rate of three to 
one, and covered with green turf laid flat. The whole of this bridge to be built with 
proper stones laid in good lime mortar, and in all respects agreeable to the plan and 
elevation. 

2d. Dalvey Bbidoe. 

This bridge is to be built at the place marked off for it, and is to consist of one arch of 
thirty feet span; the rise of which is to be ten feet, and in all other respects to be of the 
same form and dimensions as described for Cromdale bridge. 

3d. Advey Bridge. 

This bridge is to be built across the Bum of Advey at the precise place marked off for 
it; it is to consist of one arch of thirty feet span, the rise of which is to be fifteen feet. The 
foundation of the south-east abutment is to be laid on the solid rock, near the bed of the 
bum; the rock for that purpose is to be cut and levelled for twenty-six feet in length, and 
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six feet in breadth, and to be brought to a perfect level for the whole of that space. At 
that depth the masonry is to be begun, and carried to the height of twenty-one feet from 
the bed of the bum, and to the full width of six feet in the thinnest part. On the west side 
the projecting rock is to be levelled, and the arch is to spring off it at the same height 
with the south side. The depth of the arch-stones to be two feet, and laid in regular 
courses, with close joints through the arch, and each course to be brought to a level 
between the headers. 

The wing-walls are to be twenty-five feet in length from the face of the abutments; their 
foundations are to be cut into the solid rock, by square steps, as shown in the elevation; 
they are to be four feet in thickness at the foundations, and two feet at one foot under 
the surface of the finished roadway. Solid masonry is to be built over the abutments for 
six feet in height above the springing, and then sloped up as a backing to the arch, as 
represented by the dotted line. 

The roadway between the parapets to be eighteen feet in the narrowest part. The 
parapets are to extend the whole length of the arch, and wing-walls to be three feet in 
height above the finished roadway, and eighteen inches in thickness, and coped with 
hammer-dressed stones set on edge, with close upright joints, not less than nine inches in 
depth, with their ends curved down to the roadway. The whole of the masonry of this 
bridge is to batter and curve, agreeably to the general specification for bridges. -The space 
between the wing-walls and spandrils to be filled up with dry stones or coarse gravel ; 
but the roailway over the arch and embankments to be covered with cleansed gravel, laid 
eighteen inches in depth. 

At the ends of this bridge, breastworks and embankments arc to be made to form the 
road 5 they are to extend from the ends of the wing-walls till they reach the natural 
ground. From the south-west wing-wall a parapet is to be built on the lower side, till it 
reaches the arable land at the comer of the garden, which is about eighty-five yards in 
length ; and on the opposite side about ten yards of parapet is required. On the north¬ 
east side of the gulley about twenty yards of parapet will also be required, in addition to 
the length of the wing-wall ; these are all to be built and coped the same as the bridge 
parapets. 

The whole of this bridge to be built with proper stones, laid in lime mortar, and in 
every respect according to the plan and elevation. 

GENERAL SPECIFICATION FOR BRIDGES. 

Bridges of stone and lime mortar to be built over each river and stream, as pointed 
in the report and plan. 

The foundations, in every case where it is practicable at a reasonable expense, to be sunk 
to and laid on rock. 

Where rocks cannot be got at, the foundations to be sunk, at least, two ftet below the 
lowest part of the bed of the river at that part. If the ground is soft, or the gravel loose, 
there must be a platform of timber laid under the foundations of the masonry. This plat¬ 
form of timber laid under the foundations must consist of two thicknesses of three-inch 
plank laid crossing each other, and, if necessary, have a row of pile-planking driven all 

3 I 
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round the outside. If the ground is hard, instead of a platform under the foundations, 
there must be an inverted arch or pavement laid and wedged between die abutments, to be 
fully the width of the bridge, and well secured above and below by means of rows of 
stones sunk deeply into the bed of the river or stream. The span of each arch to be 
according to the annexed statements. The breadth of the roadway between th# parapets 
to be eighteen feet in the narrowest part. The parapets to be not less than eighteen inches 
in thickness, of the height mentioned in the annexed Table, coped with hammer-dressed 
stones, set on edge in lime-mortar, not less than nine inches in depth, with a large stone 
at each extremity of the parapets. Where the ground requires it, there are to be retain¬ 
ing walls of dry stone of sufficient thickness, as described for breastworks, to support the 
made-up ground, and these walls are to run from the extremity of the parapets into firm 
ground, except the distance shall exceed twenty yards. When the bridges are not set 
upon rock there must be bulwarks of dry stone above and below the abutments, of ten 
yards in length from the abutments. The dimensions of the masonry to be agreeable to 
the annexed Table. The spandrils of the arches to be filled with stone or coarse gravel, 
so as the rise and fall of the roadway over the bridge shall not exceed one in twenty-four 
in the stee]>est places. The roadway to be formed of properly cleansed gravel to cover 
the top of the arch at least fourteen inches. Each bridge of one arch to be built so. that 
the parapets, when finished, shall each have a curve, horizontally, of not less than three 
feet in tliirty-six feet in length, and all the bridges to batter vertically at least one foot in 
twelve of height, and in this height also to liavc a concave curve of four inches. 


TABLE. 


Span 

nf 

Arch. 

Rise 

of the Arch 

from the 

Springing. 

Depth 

of 

Arch-stones. 

Height 

of Abutments 
from Bed of 
the River 
to Springing. | 

Thickness 

of 

Abutment 

Walls, 

on 

an average. 

Length 
of Parapets 
from the Face 
of Abutments, 
with UHngs 
under. 

Height 

1 of Parapets 
above the 
Crown of the 
Areh-stoncs. 

Thickness | 
of S[>andri}B ' 
and Wings, 
on an 
average. 

Thickness 
of the 
inverted 
Arch, 
where 
necessary. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In, 

4 - 

1 

G 

1 

— 

2 

0 

1 

G 

0 - 

1 

2 

1 

G 

— 

0 1 

r» - 

3 - 

1 

— 

2 

G 

o 

— 

10 - 

2 

2 

I 

0 i 

1 

— 

8 - 

3 - 

1 

2 

2 

G 

o 

— 

12 - 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

10 - 

3 

0 

1 

a 

.3 

— 

2 

6 

1 

12 - 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Id - 

4 - I 

1 

4 

3 

— 

3 


14 - 

3 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

— 

18 - 

0 - 

1 

6 

3 

— 

4 

0 

18 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

' 24 - 

8 - 

I 

0 

4 


6 

— 

24 - 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

30 - 

12 - 

2 

— 

4 

— 

5 

G 

30 - 

4 

2 

3 

— 

1 

6 

i 50 - 

15 ^ 

2 

6 

6 

- 

0 

0 

36 - 

4 

d 

3 

6 

1 

0 


Spanclrili between arclics an:) at abutments are to be filled between tito outside walls with solid masonry above 
the level of the springing of the arches up to one* third nf the height of the rise of the arches. 

These dtmensioiis are averages varied according to particular circumstances. 
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ANALYSIS of ExPBKmTO&x on the Rzpair of HiaaiAMD Roads and Bbidoxs» during Ten Yean, 1614-1823; shewing the 
Expenditure in eacl\ County, the Portion thereof repaid or due by the Heritors, and the Expense of Management. 






Expenditure on 

Kxp 

nse 


TOTAL 

- 


IN THE YEARS 


the Roads and Bridget. 

of Management. 

Expnditure. 






£. 

«. 

d. 

£. 

9. 

d . 

£. 

9. 

d. 

1614 



✓ 

2,253 

9 

8 

135 

15 

11 

2,389 

5 

7 

1815 




3,075 

10 

6 

626 

15 

10 

3,704 

6 

3 

1616 




4,308 

9 

10 

786 

17 

6 

5,095 

7 

4 

1817 




4,254 

6 

9 

939 

7 

2 

5,193 

13 

n 

1818 

V « * 

In 


5,470 

3 

3 

943 

5 

9 

6,413 

9 

— 

1819 




7,564 

11 

8 

1,189 

9 

1 

8,754 

— 

0 

A w A V 

1820 


) Ten specified ^ 


9,034 

10 

4 

1,416 

15 

8 

10,453 

6 


1821 




6,366 

3 

10 

1,583 

5 

9 

7,939 

9 

7 

1822 

■ » • 

Counties. 


5,851 

2 

4 

2,136 

5 

10 

7,987 

8 

2 

1823 




6,944 

17 

5 

2,665 

1 

7 

9,609 

19 

- 

Totals 

. 

.. 

55,113 

5 

6 

12,427 

- 

1 

67,640 

5 

7 


If £.55,113 : £.12,427 

• 

£. 100 : : 

: £.22. 10. 

7, Therefore say 22 ^ preent. for management. 


RESULTS (if the operation of the Highland Road Repair Act of 1814 (54 Geo. III. c> 54), and of the above calcuktions of the compa¬ 
rative expenditure of the two partien, adding to the portion above stated, as repaid or due by the Heritors of the several Counties, Uve pr 
Cent, for 15 Months' Interest on the Advoiiees made for Hoad Repair on the part of the Public, which Advances are habitually made in the 
course of one year, and not usually repaid (nor probably levied on the Ileritom) until near the end of the succeeding year, thus constituting 
an advance of 15 Months on an avemge; nor can the interest of money be rated lower than four pr cent, pr annum during the priod of 
this account, so that the benefit bestowed on the Counties by advance of money on their behalf caunut be computed at lesa than five pr 
cent, on all such money advanced. 


Jnvernrss^ 

£. £. 

Expnditure as above stated 

- 30,977 

Ad'l five pr cent, as interest on £. 13,780,'] 

appariog to have been advanced for the 689 

repair of roads 

- -J ■ 31,666 

Whereof the Heritors have paid 

13.780 

The Public have pid 

£.17,197+689=17,886 

Ross (with Cromarty :) 


Expnditure as nliove 

. 8,305+180= 8,485 

Mliereof the Heritors have paid 

3,600 

The Public have paid 

- 4,705+180= 4,885 

SuTITKKLAND i 


Expnditure a.s above 

- 4,435+109= 4,.544 

Wliercof the Heritors have paid 

2,196 

The Public have paid 

- 2,239+109= 2,348 

Caithness: 


Expnditure as above 

- 2,172+ 57= 2.229 

Whereof the Heritors have paid 

- • - - ■ 1,1.57 

The Public have paid 

- 1,016+ 67= 1,072 

Argyle : 


Expnditure as above 

16,004+476= 16.480 

Whereof the Heriton have paid 

9,5.16 

The Public have paid 

- 6,468+476= 6,944 


Elgin or Moray : 

Expnditure as above 

WhenHif the Heritors have paid - 
The Publi(! Iiuve paid 

Ahkkoxkn : 

Expnditure as above 

Whereof the Heritors have paid - 
The Publk‘ have paid 

Bhtk ; 

Expnditure as above 

Whereof the Heritors have paid - 
The Public have paid 

Nairn : 

Expnditure as above 

Wheroof the Heritors have piJ - 
The Public have paid 

Banff: 

Expnditure ns above 

Whereof the Heritors have pld • 
Tlic Public have paid 


£. £. 

3,083+85= 3,168 


■ 

1,702 

1,381+85= 

1,466 

917+27 = 

944 

• • 

558 

.359+27 = 

386 

847+24= 

871 

• • 

492 

355+24= 

379 

511 + 15= 

526 


3il 

200+15= 

215 

291+ 8= 

299 

• • 

173 

118+ 8 = 

126 


Ohxervationa vjnm the Rmuth. • ! 

!•—The prtiuns of the total expnditure paid by the heritors and by the publie during the above priod of ton years, differ not very ' 
materially in amount; the heritors (in the aggregate) having pid (or Iwing now in debt to the Commissioners) aliout 33,505, the 
public lutving pid £. 34,035, or, including interest on advances, t'. 35,710 ; buttbedfirt of the limitation of asi»cssment (.59° G. HI. i*. 135.) 
Los fjcen su(!h, that towards repiring the roads and bridges in the county of Iiivcrncsfi, the public have paid t‘. 4,106 more than the hcritois, 
while in the county of Argyle the heritor} have paid £. 2,592 more than the public. 

2.—Tlie expnditure on road repair, paid by the heritors of the MnTral eounties, has lieen in the following proprtlons:—By the heritors of 
the county of Inverness 44 pr cent on the total cxpndituro in that count)’; in Uoss-shire 43 pr ccut.; in Sutherland 47 per <Tut; in 
Caithness 53 pr cent.; in Elgin .55 per cent.; in Argyle 60 pr cent.; in Bute 58 pr cent.; in the counties of Alierdi*cn, Nairn and 
Banff (which have not profited at all by the limitation of ass(‘ssment) 61 per cent. The county of Ross has profited in girater pntportion 
than even the county of Inverness, two roadshaving been repired in it at considerable expnse, although not military roads, nor made iiuiier 
the care of the Commissioners. [These roads are described in the Hoad Repir Act, .59 Geo. III. c. 135, s. 4.] 

3»—The limitatiun of assessment (without including interest on the aiinud advance of one year's expnditure) has cost the public upwards [ 
of £. 7,800, and hereby profited the heritors of the county of Inverness £.5,180; the heritors of Ross-shire, £. 1,473 ; of .Sutherland, £ 518; ' 
of Caithness, £. 172; of Argyle, £ 248;'of Elgm or Moray, £. 190; of Bute, i. e. Arran, £.26; such licing the amount of benefit , 

bestowed on these counties resp^ively, bcy’ond what was origii^ly intended by the Li^slature: the heritors of the counties of Abenlecn, 

Nairn and Banff, have not profited at all by the limitatioo of assessment, their payments being comparatively of trifling amount. ' 

4 — For the sake of brevity and compression, the fractional parts of a pound sterling are nut expressed in the aiutve statements of the \ 
imnual expnditure of repiring the roads and bridges of the several rountics; but are taken into account in the aJdiViows, and consequently j 
iu all the calcuJationtf renuita and t^aervationn founded thereupn. /• /I.'~‘l824. I 


n I 2 
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Appendix (L. 5.) 

MILITARY ROADS in the Highlands repaired by the Pakliahentabt 

COMMISSIONEBS. 


MILITARY ROADS, and ROSS-SHIRE ROADS near Dingieall, repairable under the 

Act of 1819. 


ROADS. 

County of 

County of 

County of 

County 

InvernesB. 

Argyle. 

Moray or £3gin. 

Row. 



MUes. 

* Macs. 

Miles. 

MOes. 

Badcnoch Road 

- 

62 


... 

— 

Bolcskirie Road 

- 

33 

.... 

... 


Conan Bridge Roads 
Corriarick Road 

- 

30 

- 

- 

8 

Dalmally Road 

- 

- 

27 

— 


Duthel Road - - - 

- 

. 

B B 

6 


Fort George Road 

- 

16 


. 1 .. 


Fort William Road - 

- 

46 

— 



Glencoe Road - . . 

• 


31 



Glencroe Road 

• 


22 

■ ■ 1 


. f North Road 

Road - 

- 

* m 


0 

12 

— 

Invergordon Road 


• 

- 

- 

17 

Totals 


A76 

80 

27 

26 


SUMMARY OF THE EXTENT OF ROAD-REPAIR IN EACH COUNTY. 





ParliunenUry 

Military 

Dingwall 

Total Ronds 

IN THE COUNTIES OF 


Roads. 

Roads. 

Roods. 

Repairable. 

Inveiiness 



MUes. 

Yanis, 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

- 

- 

340 

467 

176 


622 

467 

Arqyle - 

- 

- 

134 

132 

80 

- 

214 

132 

Ross and Cromarty 

- 

186 

1,384 

- 

26 

211 

1,384 

Sutherland 

- 

B 

06 

634 


B 

05 

634 

Caithness 

- 

. 

54 

1,365 

• 

- 

64 

1,365 

Blgin or Moray 

- 

7 

003 

27 

B 

34 

003 

Bute 

- 

- 

16 

1,247 

- 

- 

16 

1,247 

Aberdeen 

- 

• 

16 

200 

• 

- 

16 

200 

Nairn 

i 

- 

w 

13 

1,627 

- B 

m m 

13 

1,627 

Banff 

. • ^ 

w 

3 

602 

- 

s 

3 

002 


Totals - 

- 

874 

1,621 

288 

26 

1,182 

1,621« 
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TABLE, showing the Proportion and Distribution of Exfeitse paid by the Commissioners, 
and the several Highland Counties, assuming the usual Expense to be (as in the year 
1823) about £.9,600 per annum; towards which the Annual Allowance on the part of the 
Public is £. 6,000. 


COUNTIES. 


Invernew - 
Roes and Cromarty 
Sutherland • 
Caithness • 
Argyle 

Elgin or Moray 
Aberdeen - 
Bute - 
Nairn 
Banff 

Totals 


Miles 

of 

Road. 


623 

212 

96 

55 

215 

35 

17 

17 

14 

4 


1,188 


lAUowance | Additional 
for 


by the 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 


£. 

1,046 

424 

192 

110 

430 

70 

34 

34 

28 

8 


Annual 
Repair of 
Bridges. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


£. 

20 

14 
30 

5 

15 
14 


Allowance 
to each 
County. 


H- 16 
+ - 
+ 6 
+ 6 


£. 

1,066 

438 

222 

115 

446 

84 

49 

34 

33 

14 


lEstimated 

Expense 

of 

Inspection 

and 

Manage¬ 

ment. 


£. 

-1-1,066 
438 


Total 
Expense 
incurred 
by the 
Coinmis- 
sioners. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

H- 


222 

115 

445 

84 

49 

34 

33 

14 


£. 

2,132 

876 

444 

230 

690 

168 

98 

68 

66 

28 


2,376 + 124 =2,600 -f 2,600 =5,000 


Payment 
which wii] be 
thereupon 
due from the 
County 
AsKssmeota. 

Total 

Expenditure 
on Road and 
Bridge Repair, 
not tnefoding 
ManaganenU 

Rate 
per Mile 
for 
Road 
Repair. 

£• 8, d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. ft. 

1,516 14 4 

2,582 14 4 

4 18 

768 5 - 

1,196 5 - 

5 9 

309 15 7 

531 15 7 

4 15 

204 - - 

319 - - 

5 11 

1,019 2 10 

1,464 2 10 

6 11 

262 - - 

336 - - 

8 - 

147 - - 

196 - - 

8 - 

102 - - 

136 - - 

8 - 

99 - - 

132 - - 

8 - 

42 - - 

56 - - 

8 - 

4,449 17 9 

6,949 17 9 

— 
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AGREEMENT for the Repair of Highland Roads, made under the Authority 

of the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

• 

In consequence of my communings with C. D., Road Inspector, I, A. B,, do hereby 

agree to keep in repair the -road, commencing at__ 

and terminating at--measuring-miles, from 

this date to the —_for the sum of £,--- 

or at the rate of £.-per mile. 

It is understood that I am to be responsible for the whole sutfacc of the road being at 
all times kept and left in good repair; also for keeping it free from stones, timber, earth, 
rubbish, or any other matter which may obstruct the watercourses or travelling on the 
road; and that the proper shape of the road shall be preserved, and the gravelling or 
metalling be kept in proper order; and that all new gravel or metal required to fill up 
the wheel-tracks, and all other irregularities in the surface, shall be previously selected in 
the pits of a durable quality, and separated from all stones above the size of four ounces 
weight, also separated from all improper mixtures, to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

I also agree, that the quantity of metal or gravel now on the road shall not be less at 
the expiry of my agreement, and that I am also responsible foj keeping at all times, and 
leaving in good repair the whole cross, side and back drains ; and all rubbish removed 
frop thence shall be thrown over the lower side of the road ; also to keep and leave in 
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good repair all the parapets, breast-works and retaining walls ; and that all breaches in 
these buildings shall be repaired at my expense, unless the same shall extend to twenty 
cubic yards at one place, in which event tlie expense of repairing them shall not fall 
under this agreement. 

I shall be answerable for the proper pointing and pinning of all the bridges and para^ 
pets on the said road, and for keeping in repair the inverts and water-walls, and the water¬ 
courses clear of rubbish, but for no accident which may befall the bridges. 

And 1 engage the whole of the work specified shall at all times be kept and left in good 

repair, to the entire satisfaction of the inspector, --—who is to be sole judge 

of the extent of work which may fall under this agreement. 

I am to receive ----of the said price, at the end of-- next, 

-in the month of-- (provided the whole roads, bridges, 

parapets and watercourses at these terms are found in a complete state of repair), and the 
remainder at the expiration of my engagement, when the whole shall be approved of by 
the inspector. 

And as this missive has been countersigned by C. B., I hold the agreement completed. 

(signed) A - B - 

C - D - 


Appendix (L. 7-) 

AGREEMENT for the Repair of a Military Road. 

(Tile Badenoch Road.) 

This line commences at the south end of Sie Moy road, and proceeds by Car bridge, 
and through the valley of Strathspey and Badenoch to the boundary of Perthshire, near 
the summit of the hill of Druemochter, and measures in all about fifty-two miles. 

The repairs lately performed on this line have improved it very considerably, and it 
must have since given very general satisfaction; but, as the traffic is extensive and yearly 
increasing, the surface requires an aimual supply of fresh materials to preserve its form, 
and make up such breaches as may happen during winter. 

Ill order more particularly to point out the repairs required this season, and the manner 
of performing them, the line is divided into sections, as usual. 

Section I. 

From the end of Moy road to Car bridge, being a distance of about ten miles, the road 
was originally made cither with soft materials or on a mossy bottom, which is always 
liable to decay. From the commencement to Freebum Inn the surface is hollow, and 
requires a close covering o^gravel all the way, and the breaches in the sides which have 
been made by cattle must be repaired, by laying a turf border of two thicknesses along it, 
with a sufficient quantity of gravel to make up the hollows. From thence to Fiadjpim 
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bridge the road in general is good, but some wheel-tracks and hollows must be made up 
with gravel. About the middle of this distance, the road during wet weather is muddy, 
and requires a covering of sharp gravel, laid to the average depth of two inches for four 
hundred yards, and the materials carted from the pit north of the eight-feet arch. 

In this distance, one bridge of eight feet, one of twenty feet, and one of three arches, 
across the river Findhom, must be pointed and the parapets repaired. 

From the last-mentioned bridge to the county road in the Birchwood, the road is in a 
tolerably good state, excepting some trifling wheel-tracks, which require patches of gravel; 
from thence to Mrs. McQueen’s house the surface is generally too flat, and requires a 
close covering of gravel, laid to the depth of two inches, on the middle of the road, dimi¬ 
nishing to the sides; this gravel must be of the best quality, and carted from a distance, 
there being none of good quality in the neighbourhood. From the sand-house, proceed¬ 
ing southward for five hundred yards, the road is also flat, and part of the small gravel 
washed off by the winter rains, and now requires four inches of gravel or rotten rock, 
(!arted from the best pit at the north end of the lot; and in doing this, care must be taken 
to select the largest of the stones, and reduce them to the size of four ounces weight, and 
lay them regularly on the whole tracks and hollows ; after which, a stratum of good 
gravel is to be laid to the specified thickness. 

From thence proceeding forward for fifteen hundred yards more, the road having been 
made of soft materials, is every winter cut from six to ten inches deep; this must be pre¬ 
vented in future by gravelling it nearly in a similar manner ; that is to say, the stones on 
the road-sides and in the gravel-pits are to be collected and broken as above described, 
and laid for the whole breadth of the road ; after which, an additional quantity of rotten 
rock is to be carted from the pit, at the junction of the old road to Corryburgh, or from 
any other of ecjual quality, and laid over the stones, so that botli thicknesses shall not be 
less than eight inches in the middle of the road, and four inches at the sides, and in some 
places a turf border will be required. Where the road surface is lower than the adjoin- 
ing ground, off-lets are to be made at the distance of thirty or forty yards, to carry off the 
surface-water. 

From thence to two hundred yards south of the narrow pass at Slackmuicht, being 
about a mile, the road in general is too flat, and, as the declivities are steep, the water 
canies a part of the small gravel along with it. Oiuvcl must now be carted from the pit 
at the north en<^of the narrow pass, and laid three inches deep on the middle, and one at 
the sides. The parapets on the road-side to the extent of one hundred and forty yards must 
be repaired, by taking out all the loose stones, and replacing them in lime mortar; after 
which, the whole is to be neatly pointed with proper mortar, and at the south end of the 
said parapet a cross drain of twelve inches is required. 

From the above-mentioned point to the summit, south of McDonald's house, the road 
in general is in tolerably good order; but along all the steep braes a close covering of 
gravel must be laid, to prevent the water running down the middle of the road. From the 
said summit southward, for six hundred yards, the road is soft, and requires four inches 
of gfavel carted from the pit at the north end; from the north end of the flat moss to the 
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first bridge, being about one mile and a half, the surface is in pretty good form, but 
requires a close covering of gravel all the way to fill the wheel-tracks; this gravel must 
be carted from the best pit, near the south end of the lot. At the south end of the said 
bridge two hundred and sixty yards of gravel is wanted, four inches deep at an average. 
From thence to the termination of the section, the road requires a close covering of gravel 
on the hollows and wheel-tracks, which must be carted from the pit north of the Fir-wood, 
and the pit a little north of Car bridge; and at both ends of an eight-feet arch fifty 
yards of gravelling is required, to the average depth of ten inches, with a turf border to 
keep it in. 

All the defective parts of the section, though not particularly described, are to be 
repaired by filling up all the hollows with good gravel, so that the whole may be left in 
perfect condition. 

The watercourses are to be cleared out, the side and back drains to be made wider and 
deeper, and four bridges must be pointed and repaired where necessary. 

Section II. 

Extends from Carr bridge to Aviemore. The road from near the commencement to the 
Fir-wood is soft, and requires a covering of gravel carted from the pit at the north end, 
and laid over it to the depth of four inches. From thence to the first bridge in the wood, 
the outside of the road is too low, and requires a turf border, with a corresponding quan¬ 
tity of gravel, for about half the breadth of the road. From thence through the wood the 
surface is much worn, and the defects must be repaired in the manner above described, 
but at the south end of the wood the road must be covered with gravel four inches deep, 
for a distance of four hundred yards. From that point to the end of the section, the road 
being on a hard bottom is at present in good condition, but in course of the present repair 
will require all the hollows and tracks to be filled up with durable materials, and the 
surface left smooth and regular. All the rubbish on the upper side of the road, and on 
the slopes above the drains, must be thrown over the lower side of the road, and the 
watercourses made wider and deeper. 

Section III. 

Extends from Aviemore to Pitmain. From the commencement to the side of Loch Alvie, 
the road in several places is too flat, and requires a covering of gravel laid over it, to make 
the surface regular, to the depth of four to six inches; but before this is laid on, the laige 
stone and points of rock must be removed, and twelve yards of retaining wall must be 
rebuilt, and the earthen mound repaired and raised to the height of two feet six inches 
above the surface of the road-way. 

From Loch Alvie to the south approach of Kinrara the road is generally flat, and 
requires a close covering of gravel, to prevent the water from lying on the surface, or run¬ 
ning along it; and from thence to opposite Ballnespeck the road is pretty good, but 
a few patches of gravel will be required on the hollows. 

From last point to the side of Loch Inch, being about a mile, the road surface is soft 
and muddy, and requires a close covering of gmvel all the way, in some places to the 
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depth of four inches, with a turf border along the sides. The road is pretty good by the 
side of the lake; but at the east march of Belleville four hundred yards must be gra¬ 
velled, to the average depth of four inches, with materials carted from the pit south of the 
march, or boundary of the Belleville property. 

From the milestone north of the porter’s lodge to the square of Belleville, the surface 
is soft and irregular, and will require gravel all the way, to the average depth of three 
inches; these materials must be carted from the pit in the wood, or that at the burying- 
ground. 

From thence to the milestone north of Kingussie, the road requires some patches of 
gravel on the hollows; and from that point to the bridge at the south end of the village, 
being about a mile, the surface is flat and soft, and requires gravel all the way, to the 
average depth of three inches. From that point to the bend in view of Pitmain, the 
surface is loose, and requires a covering of binding gravel laid over it. From thence to 
Pitmain the road is pretty good, but may require some gravel laid on the outside where 
it is low. The watercourses throughout the whole section must be carefully cleared out, 
and the rubbish thrown over the lower side of the road. All the seven bridges in this 
section require some trifling repairs in coping, and the open joints to be neatly pointed. 
The old retaining wall along the side of Loch Inch is pailly fallen down, and must be 
rebuilt to its former height and dimensions, for twenty yards in length. 

Section IV. 

Extends from Pitmain to Dalwhinnie. From the commencement of the first twenty 
feet arch, being about a mile, the road in general is too flat, and is cut from two or three 
inches deep, and it now requires a close covering of sharp gravel over the carriage-way 
to the depth of two inches. From thence to Spey bridge all the hollows are to be filled 
up, and the surface left smooth and regular. The open Joints of Spey bridg%, and the 
twenty-feet ai’ch north of it, are to be neatly pointed with good mortar. From thence 
proceeding southward for about two miles, the surface is at present in pretty good con¬ 
dition, but requires patches of gravel upon the hollows to preserve the proper form. From 
the comer of the stone fence, proceeding southward for one thousand yards, the road is 
soft, and requires four inches of sharp gravel all the way; it must be carted from the pits 
at each end of the distance, and two new cross drains of twelve inches must be made. 

From the north end of the wood to the new improvement, the road at different places 
requires a close covering of gravel to bring it to the proper shape. Along the approaches 
to and from Ettcridge bridge the hollows-and wheel-tracks are to be made up with 
fresh materials; six yards of stone breast-work must be repaired, and the stones which, 
protect the banks on the low^er side are to be replaced. The pier of Etteridge bridge has 
been injured by the ice and floods, and must be repaired, by replacing all the loose 
stones, and pointing the whole pier with Parker’s cement; and a pavement is to be laid 
round the foundations six feet broad, at least twelve inches in depth, and firmly wedged 
together. In front of the west abutment a paving is to extend for the whole length 
of the abutment and water-walls ; it is to be three feet in breadth, and the stones laid 
in the same manner as round the pier; but before this is done, those parts of the 
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water-walls now tumbled down must be rebuilt to the original dimensions, and the outside 
stones laid in good mortar. Between the south approach and Pressmucrack, two cross 
drains of twelve inches each, and sixty yards of gravel, twelve inches average depth, 
are required, and at the second mile-stone north of Dalwhinnie, four hundred yards of 
gravelling is required, six inches deep, with a turf border to retain it, and two cross drains 
of twelve inches, with sixty yards of back drain. 

From thence to Little Dalwhinnie, the stones on the surface are to be picked up, and 
the hollows filled with good gravel; the upper end of a double drain must be repaired, 
the bottom secured, and at both ends gravel is to be laid for one hundred yards in length 
and four inches in depth. From thence to the end of the section, the river Truim occa¬ 
sionally sweeps the gravel of the road, and leaves the large stones; it must now be 
covered with gravel all the way, in some places to the depth of three inches, and have a 
turf border where necessary. At the houses of Dalwhinnie, the road must be gravelled 
for one hundred yards in length and four inches in depth, and at the south end of the 
section three bridges of different sizes must be repaired and pointed. 

Section V. 

Extends from Dalwhinnie to the thirty-feet arch south of Steward’s house. The road, 
from the commencement to the bridge of two arches, is generally too flat, and must be 
made up with good gravel; and ten yards of turf breast-work, now fallen down, must be 
rebuilt of stone. A little south of said bridge one hundred and sixty yards of gravel, six 
inches deep, is required, and a cross drain of eighteen inches and one of twelve inches 
must be repaired. From the bridge of two arches to the eighteen-feet arch, all the small 
gravel carried off by the winter storms is to be replaced, and the hollows and tracks filled 
with good gravel. In this distance, the watercourses of two< ten-feet arches must be 
cleared oqjt, the copings pointed, and ten yards of water-wall built to one of them. The 
watercourse of the eighteen-feet arch must be cleared out for a considerable distance 
above the bridge, and ten yards of bulwark built, to protect the road from injury. A little 
south of said bridge the water sometimes covers the road, which must be prevented by 
two cross drains of twelve inches, with sixty yards of embanking of eighteen inches 
average depth; the materials are to be taken from the irregular heights on the road. A 
little north of Steward’s house, two hundred yards of gravelling will be required, at differ¬ 
ent places, four inches deep, and all the hollows made up with fresh materials ; the loose 
rubbish on the slopes of the road-sides, in this and the foregoing sections, must be 
removed, and the side, cross and back drains effectually cleared out, and deepened. On 
this road two guide-posts are to be placed, the one at Little Dalwhinnie, pointing the road 
to Fort Augustus and Fort William on the one side, and Pitmain, &c., on the other side. 
The other is to be placed at the junction of the Laggan road, near Spey-Bridge, pointing 
westward, and lettered Loch Laggan Road.” The posts are to be of the same dimen¬ 
sions as those on the Corryarrick road, and neatly lettered and painted. 

General Observations. 

Through the whole of this line of road, it must be observed that all the loose stones, 
earth or rubbish in or about the side, covered or back drains, must be thrown over'the 
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lower side of the road, and every obstruction between the abutments of the bridges 
removed. Where new gravel is to be used, it must be of a proper binding quality, and 
the stones mixed with it broken to the size of four ounces; but before it is applied, 
the old sur&ce shall be so loosened with a pick, that the old and new gravel may 
incorporate together; and in all cases the road is to be maintained at this proper breadth, 
and have a turf border where necessary. The cross drains, breast or retaining walls, to 
be built or repaired, must in all cases be executed agreeably to the general specification 
for Highland Roads and Bridges, and over the covered drains, both old and new, a suffi¬ 
cient covering of gravel is to be laid at least six inches deep, and continued on each side, 
so as to occasion no irregular rise on the road. The back drains are to be every where 
three feet wide at top, one foot at bottom, and of sufficient depth to carry the water to 
the nearest bridge or covered drain. In all places where the road surface is lower than 
the adjoining ground, proper oif-lets must be made, at the distance of thirty or forty yards 
apart, to carry off the water; they are to be from two to three feet wide, and of sufficient 
declivity to drain the road; and all the trees and brushwood which overhang and over— 
shadow the road must be cut away. 

The contractor is to observe, that he is to fill up and level, to the satisfaction of the 
inspector, all gravel-pits which may be made in arable land, or so near to the road side 
as to create any danger to travellers. The lime mortar used for the bridges and parapets 
must be of a proper quality, mixed with clean sharp sand, and the workmanship per¬ 
formed in a neat and substantial manner, before the first day of September next. 


Appendix (L. 8.) 

AGREEMENT for the Repair and Improvement of a Military Road : 

(Strathspey to Pitlochie.) 


Section I. 

This section commences at the march of Strathgray, and terminates at the four-feet 
arch, nearly opposite the sixteenth milestone at the entrance of the Pass of Killicranky, 
measuring in all 4,440 yards. 

The road through this division varies from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth; but by the 
present repair, it must all be reduced to eighteen feet; that is to say, the metal and gravel 
must in all places be laid to the breadth of sixteen feet, and have a border of green turf 
on each side to keep it from falling into the side drain. In cases, however, where the 
present road is of greater breadth, it is not to be diminished, but the metal or gravel is 
to be laid along the middle to the breadth of sixteen feet, in the manner pointed out by 
the road overseer, and the space between the edge of the metal and that of the side- 
drain is to be regularly formed to the same shape as the other parts; but, instead of stone- 
metal, it may be covered with four inches of the best gravel which the neighbourhood 
affords; but previous to any metal or gravel being applied, the road must be brought to a 
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regular form for five hundred yards in advance, during which operation the following 
works must be performed; 

1st. At the commencement of the section two covered drains, of eighteen inches each, 
are required, with one hundred yards embanking to the depth of eighteen inches; and 
near the same place another drain is to be repaired. 

2d. Proceeding a little farther, another drain of eighteen inches must be built, and one 
of twelve inches made anew; and from thence to opposite the lime quarry, other two must 
be rebuilt, the one twelve and the other eighteen inches. 

dd. Proceeding still southward, another drain of twelve inches is required, with one 
hundred and twenty yards embanking, twelve inches average depth. A little beyond 
that place, another drain is required, and a ridge to be reduced two feet at an average 
for seventy yards in length, and the materials applied at the west end. From thence to 
the bum of Ault Clun two drains of eighteen inches are required, with some cutting to 
form the road resular. 

4th. The parapets on the twelve-feet arch on the burn of Ault Clun must be taken 
down, rebuilt eighteen inches thick, and that to the height of five feet six inches above 
the present roadway, including a coping of hammer-dressed stones set on edge, nine 
inches in depth, with close upright joints; after which, the road must be gravelled to the 
depth of two feet at an average, the materials to be taken fh>m the south-east end, and 
the finished surface to form an inclined plane between the heights at each end of 
the bridge, and the sides of the embankment supported by stone breastwork, where 
required. 

5th. A little beyond this bridge an awkward bend must be cut off, by building thirty 
yards of breastwork about ten feet below the present road, to the height of the finished 
surface, including a turf coping, and at the north-west end the height must be reduced 
for forty-four yards, and the materials applied in filling up the bend, &c. Proceeding 
a little farther on, another ridge must be reduced two feet, at an average, for sixty yards 
in length, and in that quarter four twelve-inch drains are required. 

(ith. From this point the road passes for about eight hundred yards between hedges 
and dikes, where its surface is lower than the adjoining ground, and excluded from the 
sun and air; consequently, no quantity of gravel would make a permanent road, 
especially as there is no declivity to carry off the surface water. In order to obtain a 
tliorough repair, the road surface must first be regularly formed, and then paved with 
stones five inches deep in the middle, and four at the sides; over this a second stratum of 
stones, previously broken to the size of a four-ounce weight, is to be laid five inches deep 
on the middle and three at tlie sides, and over the whole a binding of gravel two inches 
<lecp on the middle, and one inch on the sides, and the whole of a durable quality. 

j 

7th. The thirty-feet arch of Aultgamoch must be repaired, by adding three feet to the 
thickness of the north-east wing-wall, extending it thirty feet, and turning it to suit the 
road, after which the parapets are to be wholly rebuilt eighteen inches thick, and fpur feet 
high above the road, on the crown of the arch, and have new coping set on edge not less 
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than nine inches deep. When this is dope, the roadway is to be gravelled two feet deep 
for one hundred yards in length, and to the breadth of twenty-four feet at the ends of the 
bridge, so as to make safe approaches. In ascending the hill from the bridge, the road 
opposite to Mr. Roster’s house must be widened for about twelve feet, and the height 
reduced two feet at an average for forty yards in length. In proceeding farther up the 
hill, the road is only fifteen feet wide; the additional five feet must therefore be taken from 
the north-east side for one hundred and twenty yards, after which, the dike must be 
rebuilt of the present dimensions; here the road surface must be made regular, by 
reducing a height twelve inches at an average for sixty yards in length. A little farther 
on, another ridge must be reduced, for forty yards, eighteen inches, and the hollow at 
bottom filled up with the materials. 

8th. The parapets of a sixteen-feet arch must be repaired and coped with turf, and 
eighteen inches of gravel laid over the roadway for forty-two yards. The parapets of a ten- 
feet arch must be repaired and pointed, and another bridge of sixteen feet; the parapets 
(one of which is destroyed) must be repaired, raised to the height of three feet above the 
roadway, and have a stone coping, as above described. In this last distance, four drains 
of twelve inches are required, with the necessary embanking and gravelling. 

Having now described the dlfierent articles required in this section, it is to be observed, 
that when they are duly performed, and the road brought to a proper form, the whole 
surface (excepting eight hundred yards, as above described) is to be covered with durable 
gravel, properly separated from all improper mixtures, to the depth of twelve inches on the 
middle of the road, and eight inches at the sides; but before it is laid on, four inches of 
broken stone may be laid in the bottom, which will be allowed as part of the above 
quantity. 

In preparing the gravel for this section, the sand must be separated from it by a harp, 
if necessary, and the atones found therein regularly broken to the size of a four-ounce 
weight, and mixed with the gravel before it is carted to the road. 

The side-drains throughout the whole section are in general obliterated, or higher than 
the middle of the road, and in course of the present repair must be regularly cleared out, 
their bottoms made twelve inches wide, and six inches under the formed road, with their 
sides sloping at the rate of two to one, with proper declivity to carry the water to the 
nearest covered drain, and all the cross drains made agreeable to the General Observations. 

Section II. 

From the termination of the last section to the place of Tynegate, being about a mile, 
a six-feet arch near the commencement must be repaired, and all the loose pinnings rclaid 
in fresh mortar. The parapets are to be repaired, and have a new turf coping. The 
broken parts of the road parapets must also be repaired, and made up to the origimil 
dimensions, and pointed with mortar. The parapets of an eighteen-feet arch now in 
ruins, must be rebuilt to. the height of four feet, and have a coping of stone set on edge 
nine inches deep, and the roadway over the bridge gravelled twelve inches average depth, 
for one hundred yards in length. In this division six new twelve-inch drains will be 
required, and those already built must be properly cleared out and repaired. 
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The present surfkce throughout this section is rather irregular^ and covered with large 
stones, but the bottom in general is firm. In course of the present repaid the soft muddy 
substance must be removed, and the stones or rocky points picked up and broken to the 
size of a four-ounce weight, and levelled into the hollows, which, when done for five 
hundred yards in advance, the carriage-way is to be covered with stone broken to the size 
of a four-ounce weight, to the depth of four inches, over which a binding of the best 
gravel to be found in the section is to be laid to the depth of one inch onZy. The metal 
and binding to be laid to the breadth of sixteen feet, and from thence to the sides of the 
present road is to be covered with four inches of gravel, as above described. 

It is to be observed, that in all cases the road surface, when finished, shall have a convex 
curve of four inches, and, when necessary, a turf border shall be laid to keep in the fresh 
materials. The side and covered drains must all be made and carefully cleared out in 
the manner described in the foregoing section. 

Section III. 

From the termination of last section to the house occupied by Donald M'Rae, 
measuring two thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight yards, the road for all this distance 
is bounded by hedges, dikes, and full-grown trees, which exclude the sun and air; and the 
surface, during winter and wet weather, is consequently heavy and muddy, being cut 
from four to ten inches deep; and as no proper gravel can conveniently be got, the only 
effectual repair will be by using broken stone; but before that is done, the following works 
must be performed: 

1st. Between the commencement of the section and the west approach to the house of 
Faslich, six new twelve-inch drains will be required, with the necessary embankments, and 
two others repaired, with proper openings through the lower fence at every two hundred 
yards to carry off the surface water. 

2d. Between the west and east approaches to the same house a ridge must be cut down, 
three feet at an average, for eighty yards in length, and the materials applied in filling the 
hollows at the east end. 

dd. The parapets of an eight-feet arch are to be repaired, and twelve inches of grave! 
laid over the roadway for fifty yards. Another arch of ten feet to be repaired and coped 
with turf. 

4th. From the height north-east of the last arch to the ridge south of the east approach 
to Mr. Butler’s house, the road is hollow, and requires gravel laid six inches deep, at an 
average, for two hundred yards, and in this distance four covered drains must be carefully 
repaired. 

6th. Near the west end of the wood four heights must be reduced twelve inches at an 
average, for two hundred yards in length, and the hollows filled with the materials; and 
at both ends of a new-made drain the hollows are to be made up for one hundred yards 
with the materials taken from the height at the south end of it. 

When these works are performed, and the whole surface brought to the proper form, 
by picking up all the stones, and filling the hollows with durable materials, thb l^d of the 
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road is to be covered with broken stone to the depth of four inches in the middle, and 
three at the s^dea^ which, when done for five hundred yards in advance, a second stratum 
of stones broken before they are carried to the road is to be laid to the depth of three 
inches in the middle, and two at the sides; both layers to be of a durable quality, and 
laid to the breadth of sixteen feet, over which a blending of good gravel, separated from 
all soil, sand and stones above a four-ounce weight, is to be laid to the depth of om inch. 
As this part of the road is from sixteen to twenty-four feet wide, the sides maybe dressed 
with a sufficient declivity to carry off the surface-water to the side drain, and the extra 
breadth between the metal and side drain may be gravelled four inches deep; but it must 
be observed, that in forming the road and laying the gravel, the finished surface shall have 
a convex curve of at least four inches. 

Throughout the section, side-drains must be made on each side of the road, and close by 
the bottom of the dikes, and finished in the manner described in the foregoing section, 
with proper passages through the dikes at all places where necessary to take off the 
water. 

Section IV. 

From the termination of last section to the junction with the Mouline road, south of 
Pitlochie, measuring two thousand and twenty-four yards, the breadth of the present road 
through this division varies from fifteen to twenty feet; but as the narrow places are not 
confined by fences, it must in all places be formed to the width of eighteen feet, and in 
doing so, the following works must be performed : 

I 

1st. Below John Macdougal’s house the cross drain must be repaired, and its length 
extended to the dike on the lower side of the road; after which, the road is to be raised 
two feet, at an average, for seventy yards in length, and two additional new drains made 
near that place. 

2d. From thence to the village of Pitlochie the road is narrow, and generally too flat 
on the middle, especially for about five hundred yards opposite the blacksmith’s shop and 
buildings, but the gravel found in widening it may be laid in the middle to bring the road 
to the proper shape. 

3d. The parapets of a ten-feet arch must be repaired and pointed, and the coping 
renewed. From the top of said arch, proceeding southward, the road must be raised two 
feet, at an average, for sixty yards in length. 

4th. The parapets of the eighteen-feet arch at Pitlochie must be repaired, the ends of 
them raised for eighteen inches, and all the open joints of the bridge neatly pointed. 
From the height north-east of the inn to the rising ground south of the buildings, a 
distance of two hundred yards, the road must be embanked to the average depth of two 
feet; and from the ends of the bridge, the sides of the embankment are to be supported 
by stone-work; but as an upright wall would be inconvenient to the inhabitants, the 
embankment may be made twenty-four feet wide at top, and the sides secured by a flat 
pavement made with stones not less than six inches in depth, sloping at the rate of three 
to one. ^ 
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5th. Near the south end of the division an inconvenient height must be reduced three 
feet at an average, for one hundred an5 twenty yards in length, and the materials deposited 
in the hollow south of it, still leaving the road eighteen feet wide. 

When the whole section is brought to that breadth, and of the proper form, the surface 
is to be covered with gravel of a proper binding quality to the depth of six inches on the 
middle, and four at the sides; this gravel must be properly cleansed from sand and soil, 
but the stones found in it may be broken to the size of a four-ounce weight, and mixed 
with the gravel. It is to be laid to the breadth of sixteen feet, and have a turf border at 
least twelve inches broad to keep it in. 

On each side of the road, side drains are to be made of the dimensions formerly specified, 
with the necessary back drains, which will be pointed out. The whole covered drains in 
the section must be regularly cleared out, and repaired in a sufficient manner; besides 
those now made, four new drains of twelve inches will be required. 

General Observations. 

In repairing this road, it must be observed, that the breadth of the metalled or gravelled 
carriage-way shall in no place be less than sixteen feet; and along those places where 
it is formed anew, it must be executed in the manner already described, all exclusive of 
the side drains. , 

The whole of the side, back and cross drains are to be thoroughly cleared out, and all 
the loose earth, rubbish, stones and gravel in or about them must be thrown over the 
lower side of the road. In all places where metal is used, the stones must be of a proper 
quality, and no land stones, or pebbles taken from gravel-pits, are to be laid on or mixed 
with the upper stratum till they are first broken to the size above specified, and that 
they will, in their largest dimensions, pass through a ring of two inches diameter. In all 
places where gravel is to be used, it must be of a proper binding quality, separated from 
all soil, sand, or other improper mixtures; but the stones found in it may be properly 
broken in the pits to the size, and pass through the ring above specified, and mixed with 
the gravel which is to be laid on the carriage-way. 

Where cross drains are to be made, their sides are to be regularly built with dry stones, 
not less than twelve inches in thickness; their bottoms to be paved with stones set on edge, 
not less than four inches deep, with a fall of at least twelve inches in the breadth of the 
road, and covered with fiag-stones, in no place^ess than four inches thick, laid with close 
joints over the whole opening, and to have a hold on each of the side walls of at least six 
inches. These cross drains shall be so laid out as to have from eight to ten inches of 
metal or gravel over the covers, and their ends made sufficiently capacious, and secured 
with pavement. Where back drains arc necessary, they are to be cut at all places where 
the inspector points out; they are to be three feet wide at top, one foot at bottom, and of 
a sufficient depth effectually to carry the water to the nearest covered drain. 

When breast or retaining walls are to be built, they are to be executed in all respects 
agreeably to the general specification for Parliamentary roads. The lime mortar to be 
used in pointing or building any of the bridges must be of a good quality^mixed with 
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clean sharp sand, and the workmanship performed in a substantial and workmanlike man¬ 
ner, and in the proper season. 

Intending contractors must observe, that during the execution of the work, they must 
at all times keep the road in a safe, passable state for travellers, and that in making the 
cross drains, or reducing heights, one-half of the road must be made passable for carriages 
before the other is begun; and that they are to be liable for any accident tliat may 
happen from inattention or neglect on their part; and they are to leave no heaps of gravel 
or stone on the road without being levelled down when discharged from the carts. 

The contractors are to slope down or fill up all gravel pits which they may make so 
near the road side as to occasion any danger to travellers; and the whole work upon all 
the fore-mentioneff sections must be performed agreeably to this specification, and in a 
regular and workmanlike manner, to the entire satisfaction of the inspector who may be 
appointed to oversee the work; and these general remarks are applicable to the whole 
sections between Bruar bridge and the Mouline road. 


Appendix (L, 9,) 

AGREEMENT for the Improvement of a portion of County Road, forming part of 

the Great North Road. 

(BeAULEY to Iloss-SUIRE BOUNDARY.) 

The present state of this road, and the repairs required thereon, being different in 
different places, it has been judged convenient to divide the line into sections, as 
follows; viz. 

Section I. 

From the end of the paved street of Dingwall, southward, to a little west of the gate 
leading to Mr. M‘Rae's farm, of Humherston, measuring one thousand five hundred and 
forty yards. The road for this distance is from eighteen to twenty-two feet wide, about 
twelve feet of the middle of which has originally been metalled with broken stone; but, 
having been totally neglected for the last nine years, and daily exposed to heavy car¬ 
riages, the metal in several places is completely worn, and the bottom being a deep 
loamy clay, the road at some seasons is scarcely passable. 

In order to make the present repair effectual, it will be necessary to trench over the 
whole road for this distance, remove all the stones which are too large, and bring the bed 
of the road to the proper form for twenty feet in breadth; after which, for a breadth of 
eighteen feet, a stratum, six inches deep, of the best stone which can be procured from 
Dingwall quarry, which is near the middle of the section, is to be set on edge by hand in 
a regular manner, and all the inequalities of their tops broken oflf with a hammer,-and 
filled with stone chips. When this is done for two hundred yards in advance, a second 
stratum of durable sand-stones, broken so small that none shall exceed four ounces weight, 
is to be laiA>ver the first, to the depth of six inches on the middle, and three inches at the 

3 L 
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sides of the road ; and over this last a binding of durable gravel, carted from the bed or 
banks of the river Conon, is to be laid'to the depth of two inches on the middle, and one 
at the sides. As this part of the road is chiefly bounded by stone fences on each side, 
turf borders will be unnecessary, but side drains are indispensable; they must in all cases 
be made in a regular manner, eighteen inches wide at bottom, which bottom shall be at 
least eight inches lower than the middle of the carriage-way, and to slope on the side next 
to the road, at the rate of two to one; but where the breadth between the fences does not 
admit of this slope, the drain may be of one to one; but in the last case the sides and 
bottom must be paved with stones set on edge, not less than four inches deep. 

The whole of the covered drains now made are to be properly cleared out, three of 
eighteen inches made anew, and one of two feet effectually repaired. 

The carriage-way into Dingwall for about two hundred yards is only twelve feet wide, 
its breadth having been diminished by opening a drain along the road-side to carry oflT 
some stagnant water; but, in order to obtain the breadth of twenty feet, this drain must 
be built and covered in a proper manner, and the lower end cleared out, so that the water 
may pass along it without interruption. 


Section II, 

From the termination of last section to the bridge of Maryburgh, measuring nine 
hundred and forty-six yards. From the end of last section, onwards for six hundred and 
forty-six yards, the road has been formed and metalled, as above described; but the 
stones on the surface being large and irregular, they must be reduced to the before- 
mentioned size, and the hollows, where the metal is deficient, are to be made up with 
fresh metal to the depth of ten inches on the middle of the road ; as the metal is only 
twelve feel wide, three feet of additional breadth is to be added to each side, to the depth 
of eight inches. The materials are to be taken either from the land, or from the bed of 
the river Conon, and broken to the proper size; this depth of metal is considered sufficient, 
as the road for this distance is on a hard bottom. 

For about three hundred yards next to the bridge the old metal is completely worn out, 
and will require a new covering, laid to the full depth of twelve inches in the middle of the 
road, nine at the sides, and to the breadth of eighteen feet; it must be laid in the manner 
described for the first section, and the stone of a durable quality. 

The embankment at the north end of the bridge is too narrow and too low, and must 
be raised, for forty yards in length, to the average height of eighteen inches, to be twenty- 
four feet wide at top, the sides to slope at the rate of two to one, and covered with turf 
laid flat. When this is performed, and the metalling laid to the specific dimensions, the 
whole surface is to be covered with gravel, from the banks or bed of the Conon, to the 
depth of two inches in the middle, and one at the sides of the road ; the side drains and 
cross drains are to be cleared out and repaired. The parapets of the bridge arc too low, 
and partly destroyed; they must be rebuilt three feet above the surface of the finislied 
roadway, including a coping of hammer-dressed stones set on edge, and the ends of the 
parapets turned down under the road surface, and the whole of the bridge i^fco be neatly 
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pinned and pointed. The channel of the water above the bridge must be cleared out, and 
the stream conducted into the arch in a regular manner. 

Section III. 

Extends from the end of the last division to the north end of the parapets of Conon 
bridge, and measures eleven hundred and twelve yards. The embankment at the south 
end of Maryburgh bridge, at the commencement of the section, is too low and narrow, 
and must be raised for ninety yards in length to the average height of hfleen inches ; tlie 
breadth must also be extended on each side, so that it shall be twenty-four feet wide at 
top, and the sides, sloping at the rate of two to one, are to be covered with turf laid flat. 
The materials for this purpose are to be taken from the rising ground above George 
Stewart’s house, which will considerably reduce a very inconvenient hill. When this is 
done, the road must be metalled afresh for two hundred and thirty yards from the bridge, 
to the depth of ten inches in the middle and eight at the sides, and to the breadth of 
eighteen feet. 

From thence to Conon bridge the metal is at present only about six inches deep, and 
the stones in general are too large, with irregular hollows on the surface; the large stones 
must be broken, the hollows filled with broken metal, and the additional quantity laid on 
to bring the whole thickness to ten inches in the middle, and eight at the sides; the 
metalling must also be extended three feet on each side, after which a binding of river 
gravel is to be laid over the surface to the depth of two inches on the middle, and one on 
the sides. 

In this section the sides of the road are from twelve to twenty inches too low, and must 
be raised to the proper form. Part of the materials for this purpose will be procured in 
widening the metal box, and the remainder must be taken where most convenient. 

The side-drains must be properly cleared out and finished, as described in the first 
section; one new drain of eighteen inches is to be made, one rebuilt, and one repaired, 
and those already made are to be cleared, their entrances paved, and the channels to and 
from them made wider and deeper. 

From the north end of Conon bridge, southwards, for six hundred and sixty yards, the 
road passes along the bridge and part of the Fortrose line, which is now in good repair; 
it is not included in the estimate, but constitutes a part of the total length of the road. 

Section IV. 

From the junction with Fortrose road, proceeding onward to the gate pillars at the 
west end of the old blacksmith’s shop, measuring two thousand six hundred and forty 
yards. The road for this distance has been formed to the breadth of twenty-four feet, of 
which twelve feet in the centre has been metalled with stone, which remains pretty regular; 
and as the sides in general are only from nine to twelve inches below the centr.e, the road 
may be made sufficiently good, by confining the breadth to twenty feet, and laying two 
inches of gravel on the centre, and nine inches at the sides; but, previous to this being 
done, the Resent surface must be brought to the proper form for two hundred yards in 
advance; so that, when .finished, it may have a regular convex curve of four inches. 

3 L 2 
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A border of double turf, twelve inches broad, is to be laid in a regular manner along 
each side, battering on the outside at the rate of two to one; and, to preserve the border 
from injury, the stones raked from the gravel are to be laid on the top of it. 

The watercourses, which have been neglected for nine years, are completely choked, 
and must all be thoroughly cleaned out. The side-drains are to be made eighteen inches 
wide at bottom, with their sides sloping at the rate of two to one, and their bottoms fully 
eight inches lower than the centre of the roadway. One covered drain of eighteen inches 
must be rebuilt, and other two repaired. 

As no gravel of a proper quality can be had in the vicinity of the road, it must all 
be carted from the bed or banks of the river Conon, or from some other place of equally 
good quality. 

One bridge of eight feet span requires pinning and pointing, with a new coping of 
hammer-dressed stones set on edge, at least nine inches in depth, and these ends turned 
down to the road surface. Two other bridges oF seventeen feet span each require pinning 
and pointing, and the broken parts of the parapets repaired. 

Section V. 

From the end of the last section to the ten-feet arch, nearly opposite Highfield, mea¬ 
suring two thousand one hundred and thirty-four yards, the road for the whole of this 
division has been foimcd and metalled to the same breadth as the foregoing ; but the sides 
being composed of softer materials, have sunk from one to two feet lower than the centre, 
leaving a narrow ridge, covered with large loose stones, for the carriage-way. 

In repairing this section, the breadth must be reduced to twenty feet, by laying borders 
of green turf at that breadth, with a batter on the outside of two to one, and raised to 
within four inches of the middle of the finished road, after which all the large stones 
appearing on the surface are to be collected and reduced to the before-mentioned size, and 
the hollows filled up with proper materials, and brought to the regular form, to within 
nine inches of the top of the turf-borders. 

When this is performed for two hundred yards in advance, the whole surface is to be 
covered with gravel of a proper binding quality, previously separated.from all improper 
mixtures, to the depth of two inches on the middle of the roadway, and nine inches at 
the sides. 

One drain of twelve inches is to be rebuilt, and all the covered drains cleared out, and 
paved at the ends, and the watercourses to and from them made wider and deeper. 

The ten-feet arch at the termination must be pinned and pointed, the coping (now 
partly destroyed) re-laid on edge, at least nine inches in depth, and the watercourse to 
and from the bridge cleared out for twenty yards. 

Section VI. 

From the ten-feet arch to the west side of the fir-plantation, measuring one thousand nine 
hundred and tliirty-six yards. The road for this distance is formed and metalled similar 
to the foregoing sections, and the sides are from four to eighteen inches lower than the 
middle of the road, aud will require to be repaired, by laying turf borders, at the breadth of 
twenty feet, with a covering of gravel two inches deep in the middle of the road, and nine 
inches at the sides; but betbre applying the new gravel, all the large stones on the surface 
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are to be duly broken, and the hollows made up as described in the former sections, and 
the watercourses cleared out, and made of the same dimensions and form as therein 
directed; the covered drains require also to be cleared out, and paved at the ends, and the 
passages to and from them widened and deepened. 

Section VII. 

From thence to the junction with the Beauley road, at the twenty-feet arch at Aultna- 
bracht, measuring two thousand one hundred and thirty-four yards. The road for this 
distance has originally been formed and metalled similar to the foregoing sections; but 
the bottom being of a sandy, soft nature, the road-sides are composed of that material, 
and have wasted and sunk from eighteen to twenty-four inches lower than the centre, 
leaving a narrow, stony ridge for a carriage-way. 

In repairing this section, the whole of the large stones on the surface must be collected, 
and regularly reduced to the specified size, tlie irregular hollows on the surface and sides 
made up, and brought to the proper form; after which, turf borders are to be laid at the 
breadth of twenty feet, and gravel of a durable quality laid on to the depth of two inches 
on the middle of the road, and nine inches at the sides, still leaving a convex curve of 
four inches from the centre to the sides. Along this part of the line, proper side-drains 
must be made, of the dimensions before specified, and at such a distance from the side- 
tnrfs as to pnjvent any injury thereby. 

Through the whole of this and the fifth section, no proper gravel can be had by the road¬ 
sides, but it can be procured in the neighbourhood of the sixth section. ‘ The contractor 
must calculate on carrying the whole that may be required for the last three sections from 
tile best pits lliat can be discovered in that quarter. This will, no doubt, be expensive; but 
it is vain to attempt repairing roads with improper materials; the expense is increased, 
without giving satisfaction. 

In repairing this road, it is to be fonned every where to the breadth of twenty feet in 
the clear, including the breadth of a turf border on each side, which are to be laid in all 
places where the breadth between the fences will admit of them, and the side drains of 
the dinieiisions before specified, that is to say, they arc to be eighteen inches wide at the 
bottom. Tlic gravel to be used on the road must be all of a durable quality, separated 
from all stones above the size of four ounces weight; it must be perfectly cleared of all 
improper mixtures, and laid to the specified depth. The large stones raked from the gravel 
are to be regularly laid along the top of the turf borders, to protect them from injury. 

The mortar to be used in repairing and pointing the bridges must be composed of lime 
of the best quality, mixed with clean sand from the river, and the workmanship performed 
in a neat and substantial manner. 

'^The whole of the work, both on the road and bridges, must be executed agreeably to the 
foregoing specification, and to the satisfaction of the inspector appointed by the commis¬ 
sioners. The contractor must calculate on keeping a regular, safe and commodious 
passage open for carts and carriages at all times during the execution of the work ; that 
no heaps of stones or gravel are to be left on the road during the night, without being 
levelled down ; otherwise he shall be liable for any accident that may happen. 

(signed) John MitckelL 
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Appendix (L. 10.) 

DISTRICTS of the several Inspectohs of Hioiieand Road Repaib, 1828. 


1. ARGYLESHIRE DISTRICT .—Robert Garrow, Inspector. 


Description and Names of Roads. 

Leiq^th 
in Miles. 

Rate per Mile. 

Annual Expense. 

Parliamektary Roads : 





£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

X. 

d. 

Arran Hoads - 



m 

17 

4 

— 

— 

68 


— 

Crinan and Keils Roads 

- 

- 

• 

4 

4 

4 

— 

16 

16 


Glendaruel and Riddan Roads - 

- 


21 

4 



84 



Islay Road 

- 

- 

m 

14i 

4 

12 

— 

67 

17 

— 

Jura Road 

- 

- 


17 4 

3 

— 

— 

61 

— 


Kilmelford Rtiad 

- 

- 

- 

84 

3 

10 

— 

31 

17 

>- 

Strachur Road - 

- 

m 

- 

12 

4 

4 


SU 

8 


Ardnoc Road - 

- 

- 

•» 

«i 

5 

— 

— 

32 

10 

— 

Miutaky Roads: 











Dalmaily Road 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0 

12 

— 

249 

17 

— 

Glencoe Road - 

- 

- 

- 

30 

9 

12 

— 

317 


— 

Glencroe Road 

- 

- 

- 

21 

0 

12 

— 

201 

17 

— 





180? 

- 

- 

- 

1,171 

2 

— 


2. BADENOCH DISTRICT .—George Ma^arlane, Inspector. 


Pahliamextaut Roads: 




£. 

4. 

d. 

£. 

S, 

rf. 

Alford Road - - - . 

- 

- 

13 J 

5 

— 


67 

10 

— 

Ballatcr Bridge Approaches 

- 

- 

-i 

- 

- 

- 

26 

5 

— 

Craigellachie Bridge Approaches 


m 

1 

11 

11 

— 

11 

11 

— 

Findliom Road - - - 


m 

144 

6 

10 

.. 

85 

15 

— 

Inverfarigaig Road (and Pier) - 



19 

3 

3 

— 

63 

17 

— 

Loch-Laggan Road - • - 


• 

39 

5 

— 

— 

196 

— 

— 

Branch to High Bridge* 


m 

3 i 


— 


- 

— 


Moy Hoad . - - - 


m 

14 i 

10 

6 

— 

149 

2 

6 

Spey-side Road 


V 

14 

5 

— 

— 

70 


- 

Stratli-Spey (near Ahernethy) - 


m 

2 


— 


- 

— 


Military Roads: 










Badenoch Road - - - 

- 

m 

62 

9 

13 

2 

602 

4 

9 

Coryarriok Road (part) - 

- 

- 

8 

7 

1 

3 

66 

10 

— 

Extension eastward to Laggan 

Kirk* 

- 

22 




- 

— 


Duthel Road - . - - 

- 


61 

6 

— 


32 

10 


Grantown Roads ... 

- 

- 

20 

9 

4 

u 

184 

2 

6 




228 g 

- 

- 

- 

1,443 

7 

9 


* The old military Imdgea aod frequent ravines on these roads are kept in a passable condition as cattle>tracks, not for 
wheel-oanriagcs. 
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3* IiOdIA.B£R Inspector. 


Description sod Names of Roads. 


Paruahentaby Roads: 
Ballicliernoch Road - 
Fort-Augustus Road 
Glengarry Road 
Glcnmorriston Road 
Invermorrlston Road 
Extension to Doughfour 
Rheabuie Road 
Lochy-side Road 

Lochnagaul Road 

Moydart Road 

Military Roads : 

North Boleskine Road 
South Boleskine Road 
Fort-William Road - 


Length 
in Rliles. 


6 

6i 
31 i 
20 
21 f 
2 
10 
12 
15 
21 J 
35 


19 

14 

45 


25S i 


Rate per hlile. 


£. 

3 

4 
6 

5 
7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


8 

4 

4 


s. 


d. 


15 - 


16 

10 

8 


! :} 


11 

7 

9 


7 

3i 

6i 


4. SKYE DISTRICT.—t/ames Smithy Inspector, 


Annual Expense. 


£• d, 

15 - - 

26 - - 
182 1 8 
100 - - 
162 6 - 

48 - - 
64 - - 

115 10 - 

105 - - 


163 

61 

201 


4 

2 3 
8 10 


1,223 8 1 


Parliamentary Roads: 

Ardclvc and Lochalsh Roads 
Glenelg Road - - - 

Glensliiel Road 
Kintail Road - - - 


Isle of Skye Roads: 
Macleod’s Roadl 
Skye Roads " • 

Snizort Road -J 


117 - 






£. 

•I. d* 


jr. 

d. 

- 

- 

- 

10 J 

4 

15 

78 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

16 

67 

12 

— 

- 

- 

- 

16 ^ 

4 

16 

79 

4 

— 

* 

■ 

• 

10 

4 

1 

16 

48 

— 

— 

• 

• 

i 

ID 

4 

10 

85 

10 


- 

- 


73 i 

4 

15 - 

349 


(i 

• 


-1 

25 

4 

10 

112 

10 

— 


• 


17a i 

- 

- 

810 

6 

— 


6. ROSS-SHIRE DISTRICT ,—Robert Murray^ Inspector. 


Parliamentary Roads : 

Beauley Road - • - - 

Contin Road - - - - 

Feam Road - - - - 

Fortrose Road - - - - 

Kcssock Branch Roads 
Kishorn Road - - - - 

Locli-Carron [ 

Stratl^lasB Road 
Tain Road - - - - 

Invergorden Read - - - 

Dingwall Road . . . u 

Military Road: 

Fort-George Road (Inverness-shire) - 



t*. a, d. 

£. d» 

15 1 

12 - - 

186 - - 

7 

10 

70 - - 

23 J 

7 10 

176 5 - 

14 

8 

112 - 

8 

G 

48 - - 

15 

3 5 

48 15 - 

33 J 

5 

105 5 - 

16 

4 

64 - - 

23 J 

5 

117 10 - 

15 

6 6 

94 10 - 

18 i 

7 7 

135 19 6 

c>i 

8 - 

54 - - 

131 

11 

151 16 11 

2001 


1,424 I 5 
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CAITHNESS ftiid SUTHERLAND DISTRICT.*~T%owiflj Spcnccj Inspector. 


Description and Names of Roads. 

Length 
in Miles. 

Rate per Mile. 

Annual Expense. 

Parliamentary Roads : 





£. 

jr. 

d. 

1 £• s. d. 

Dunbeath Road 

- 

- 


33 

11 

0 

6J 

1 378 15 - 

, Dunrobin or Coast Road - 

- 

- 

- 

47 

0 

0 

0 

445 18 - 

Thurso Road - - 

- 

- 

- ' 

20 

0 

6 

4 

194 12 6 

Tongue Road - - - 

- 

- 

• 

40 i ! 

5 

5 

— 

258 12 0 





149 i 

- 

- 

- 

1 1,277 18 - 


JVIilcfi. 

Summaht of Parliamentart Roads - . - . . 909 

Summary of Military Roads ^80 

Six Inspectors have charge of - - - - 1,200 

LOWLAND DISTRICT.— TbAn Pollok, Inspector. 

Miles. 

Glasgow and Carlisle Road.104 

Cumbernauld Road. 4 j 

Lanarkshire Road across the County (East and West) 39 

184 
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Improved State of the Highlands of Scotland by .the Construction of Roads, 
Bridges and Ferry-Piers; with general Notices of the Results, as affecting the 
Agriculture, Commerce and Convenience of the Inhabitants of the Highlands:— 
being Extracts from Letters addressed to Lord Colchester, in January and March 
1828, by 'iAr, Joseph Mitchell, Successor of his Father, Mr. John Mitchell [acc p. 174], 
as Superintendent of Roads and Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Having now completed the investigations necessary for enabling me to report on the 
various important improvements in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, to which 
your Lordship had called my attention, I beg leave to submit for your Lordship’s consi¬ 
deration the result of my inquiries and observations; in doing which I cannot adopt 
a more convenient arrangement than that suggested in your Lordship’s letter. 

I 

It may not appear unimportant to state, that in acquiring the fullest information on the 
several subjects to which I shall have occasion to advert, 1 have consulted with proprietors 
and other individuals, w^, from their intimate connection with, or knowledge of, the 
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districts where improvements are called fory might throw such additional light on them as 
to enable me to judge more correctly of their local expediency and practicability. 

ROADS, 

In this department I shall, as briefly as possible, take a general review of the present 
condition of the Parliamentary and Military Roads under the management of the Com¬ 
missioners, distinguishing the Six Districts into which they are distributed. For this 
purpose, it will be proper, both for the sake of brevity and of perspicuity, to arrange the 
roads comprehended in each, with their lengths, and the present expense of keeping them 
in repair annually, in a tabular form; subjoining such remark as it will be necessary for 
me to offer on each district respectively, and stating what occurs to me as advisable to be 
done on the several lines, in so far as regards partial repair and improvement. 


Ist.—ARGYLESHIRE DISTRICT—Garroiu, Inspector. 


Description and Names of Roa^. 

Length 
in Miles. 

Rate 
per Mile. 

Annual 

Expense. 

Parliamentary Roads 

Arran Road - - - 

17 

£. 8, d, 

4 - - 

£, 5. dt 

68 - - 


Crinan and Keils Roads - 

4 

4 4 - 

16 16 - 


Glendarucl Roads - 

21 

4 - - 

84 - - 


Islay Road - 

U J 

4 12 - 

67 17 - 


Jura Road - - . 

17J 

3 - - 

51 - - 


Kilmelford Road - 

8J 

3 15 - 

31 17 - 


Strachur Road 

12 

4 4 - 

50 8 - 


Ardnoe Road 

6i 

5 - - 

32 10 - 

Military Roads 

Dalmally Road 

26 

9 12 - 

249 17 - 

Glencoe Road 

33 

0 12 - 

317 - - 


Glencroe Road 

21 

9 12 - 

201 17 - 



180 g 


1,171 2 6 


With the exception of the military roads in this district, the other roads enumerated 
have been constructed under the direction of the Commissioners, at different periods since 
the passing of the Act of 1803, und no particular improvement appears necessary on 
them. They have since been regularly kept in repair under the same management, and 
are found fully to answer the expectations and purposes contemplated in their original 
formation. 

In 1815, the county of Argyle applied to the Commissioners to take charge of the 
military roads, extending from the ferry of Ballachulish, through Glencoe, Tyndrum, 
Inverary, and the valley of Glencroe, to the confines of the county of Dumbarton, a distance 
of about eighty miles; and. the arrangement of such charge was finally agreed upon in 
the following year. 

At this period these roads were very defective for the purposes of civil communication, 
there being few or no covered drains built for conveying the water across the road; and 

3 M 
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Loch-Laggan 

Roiui. 


the surface had no regular form, abounding in holes from eighteen inches to two feet deep, 
and in many cases covered with large stones. 

Although in general the direction was circuitous, awkward, and injudiciously laid out, 
and the ascents exceedingly steep, the great object, on the Commissioners taking charge 
of these roads, appears to have been the renovation and repair of the surface, which 
certainly in a considerable degree diminished the inconvenience of the greater defects; 
but it is likely that the expense was then considered too great to efiect any more extended 
improvements. 

From that time these roads were carefully attended to, and many valuable repairs on 
the surface were effected until 1826, when all had been done which was necessary to form 
a smooth and regular surface, and it afterwards seemed only requisite to preserve them 
in that state. Still, however, in consequence of their awkward direction and very steep 
ascents, the winter-torrents are liable to create much damage; and until these incon¬ 
venient parts are avoided, accidents will constantly occur, and the annual expense of 
repair (now considerable) will be undiminished; not from the extent of traffic, but from 
the constant supply of materials necessary for the renewal of the surface, after continued 
and heavy rains. 


2d.—BADENOCH DISTRICT .—George Mac/arlane^ Inspector. 


Description aod Names of Roads. 

Length in 
Miles. 

Rfltc 
per Mile. 

Annun) 

Kx])euse. 

Parliamentary Roads 

Alford Rood - . - 

13 i 

. jt. dt 

6 - - 

£. s, d, 

67 10 - 


Ballater Road Approaches 


- 

25 5 - 


Craigellachie Road Ap-I 

1 

11 11 - 

11 11 - 


proaches - - -J 

Findhom Road 

14 4 

6 10 - 

85 16 - 


Inverfarigaig Road (andj^ 

19 

3 3 - 

03 17 - 


Loch-Laggan Road 

30 

5 - - 

195 - - 


Moy Road - - - 

14 i 

10 6 - 

140 2 0 


Spey-side Road 

14 

6 - - 

70 - - 

Military Roads 

Badenoch Road 

62 

8 13 2 

602 4 0 


Coryarrick Road - 

8* 

7 1 3 

56 10 - 


Duthel Road - - - 

64 

6 - - 

32 10 - 


Grantown Road 

20 

6 4 14 

184 2 6 



2024 

» 


1,443 7 9 


On the Parliamentary roads of this district no essential improvements are necessary, 
with the exception, indeed, of the Loch-I^gan road, which, although a valuable branch 
of communication, is rendered almost useless from the want of a bridge over the Spey at 
Laggan-Kirk, and of an inn between Keppoch and Pitmain, a distance of upwards of 
thirty miles. Arrangements, however, which I shall afterwards explain, have been made 
for supplying the former of these defects; and it is confidently expected that, from the 
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recent accession of the present Duke of Gordon, so necessaiy an accommodation as the 
latter will no longer be overlooked. 

The Duthel and Grantown military roads are valuable lines of communication in tlic 
populous and improving valley of the Spey; but the northern part of the Coryanrick road, 
from Laggan-Kirk to Fort Augustus, has been abandoned for upwards of a year, since the 
completion of the improvement on the Fort William road to avoid High-bridge; in con¬ 
sequence of which that mountainous and rugged line will now, for almost every purpose 
of general intercourse, be entirely superseded by the Laggan road. The bridges, how¬ 
ever, are maintained, on account of their occasional accommodation as a passage for 
cattle. 

The first fourteen miles of the military road from Inverness to Perth were altered and 
widened at an early period of the operations of the Commissioners, and became a Par¬ 
liamentary road, by the name of the Moy road; but the other portion, extending to the 
boundary of Perthshire, remained in its original condition until 1815, when it also came 
under their management. Since that time it has been very greatly improved on the 
surface, and some alterations of considerable importance have been made, particularly at 
and near Spey bridge, and at Drumochdar; but it could not be expected that, with the 
limited annual allowance for the repair of this road, any extensive improvement could be 
accomplished. What has been done, however, has been attended with beneficial conse¬ 
quences ; and, as an instance, 1 may mention that the Caledonian coach, which formerly 
with difficulty travelled from Inverness to Perth in three days, is now with ease enabled 
to perform it in one. Yet, from the unprotected and precipitous ascents, the narrowness 
of the road, and the numerous acute angles, accidents may occur; and in the event of 
its being found inexpedient to make entire alterations in a shorter direction, the expense 
of rendering this road completely safe and commodious for travelling cannot be estimated 
at less than £. 12,000. 


3d.—LOCHABER DISTRICT.—Daniel M‘/ttnes, Inspector. 


Deicriptioii and Names of Roods. 

Lcnf^h in 
Miles. 

Rate 
per Mile. 

Anoutl 

Expense. 

Parliamentary Roads 

Ballaehernoch Road 

5 

£. j. d, 

3 - 

£• 8, d. 
16 - - 


Fort Augustus Road 

04 

4 - - 

26 - - 


Glengarry Road - - - 

31 i 

5 15 - 

182 1 8 


Glenmorriston Road 

20 

5 - - 

100 - - 


Invermorriston Road • 

21 1 


162 5 - 


Rheabuia Road 

10 


48 - - 


Lochy-side Road - - - 

12 


64 - - 


Lochnagaul Road, Sect. 1 st & 2d 

f 16 

1 21 4 


116 10 - 

Military Roads 

Moydart Road, Sect. Ist, 2d&dd 

35 


106 - - 

North Boleskine Road - 

19 

8 11 7 

163 4 


South Boleskine Road - 

U 

4 7 3} 

61 2 a 


Fort William Road 

45 

4 0 61 

201 8 10 



256 


1,223 8 1 


MiUtuy Roadii. 

Coryurrick 

Koftd. 


BadvnocU Rond. 


3 M 2 
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The lines in this district are peculiarly important, as opening up the most inaccessible 
parts of the Highlands; but as many of them were constructed early, there has been less 
attention paid to their general inclinations than in others more recently formed. This is, 
indeed, of less consequence, as they are principally useful for local intercourse; although 
some form exceptions to this remark. The Invermorriston or Loch-Ness-side road joins 
at Fort Augustus part of the great military road to Fort William, and with the Glen- 
morriston road, through the valley of that name, forms part of the principal line of com¬ 
munication from Inverness to the Western Islands. 

invermofriiton The construction of the former (or Invermorriston) road must have been originally 
extremely difficult; in some parts it has, for its whole breadth, been cut out from the 
solid rocks, and where these rocks were nearly perpendicular, breast-walls of considerable 
height have been built, on which the road is formed for a great extent. Indeed, having 
such difficulties to contend with, it was- not to be expected that the most perfect line 
could, in the first instance, be obtained; and consequently there are many parts, where 
the acclivities are both steep and inconvenient, that admit of alteration and improvement. 
Those which require most attention are about two miles and a half westward of Urquhart 
Castle, an ascent about a mile westward of Portclair, and the dangerous descent of the 
road towards Bun-Oich and Fort Augustus. 

On the most unprotected portions of this line parapet-walls have been built for several 
miles in length; but there are still many parts that ought to be protected, which, however, 
the limited state of our repair funds has hitherto prevented from being done. 

Torviine Road. The northern part of this road, next the town of Inverness, was made by the Caledonian 
Canal Commissioners, in consequence of the old road being occupied by the line of that 
canal; and this portion of road remains in charge of the District Trustees, but from their 
inattention, or other causes, is kept in inferior order. It would be highly advantageous to 
the public that the entrance to the town of Inverness upon tliis line, which is at present 
crooked, narrow and inconvenient, should be altered and improved. 

Had not the Caledonian Canal been opened, the great traffic on this road would have 
demanded immediate attention to all the improvements and alterations mentioned; but a 
great portion of the general intercourse is now effected with so much ease by the naviga¬ 
tion on the canal as to have reduced the traffic considerably; and I should deem it 
unnecessary to make any alterations beyond what 1 have mentioned above. These would 
render the road safe, and the surffice has always been kept smooth, which may be con¬ 
sidered sufficient accommodation for all the travelling on it. 

MiUtary Rowb. The military road on the opposite side of Loch Ness, from Inverness to Fort Augustus, 
for the same reasons, requires no further attention than the preservation of its surface in 

Fort William its present good condition; but the continuation of that line westward of Fort Augustus 
to Ballachulish is still important, as being the direct route southward for all travellers 
from Skye and the other islands, as well as from the several valleys which branch from 
the great Caledonian glen; and it is also the road by which numerous droves of cattle and 
sheep pass to the soathem markets. 
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An important improvement on this line has been completed about a year ago, in the 
construction of about three miles of road to Spean bridge, to avoid the steep approaches 
to High-bridge, which is now falling and in a dax^erous condition; but another alteration, 
equally necessary, is yet wanted at the dangerous descent to Low-bridge, which is exceed¬ 
ingly awkward in its direction, and in some parts so steep as one in four. Indeed this 
latter was considered so essentially requisite, that a survey of it was made, and a plan 
prepared for it about two years ago. 

An improvement is also needed, with a bridge of about twenty feet span, about two 
miles north of the ferry of Lochy, where the road has been made across very irregular 
ground, occasioning a succession of short but very steep ascents and descents. To obviate 
these defects, an entire alteration would be necessary here for a mile in length. 

There is a still , further impediment to travelling on this road which ought to be men¬ 
tioned, and which seems to call for immediate attention. By the operations on the Cale¬ 
donian Canal about two years ago, and during a continuance of severe storms. Loch Lochy 
rose considerably above the usual levpl; by which the road for several miles along the 
edge of the lake, supported at intervals by bulwarks of masonry, was very greatly 
injured, and in many parts wholly destroyed. Immediate measures were taken for 
repairing it in a temporary manner, and it has since been kept barely passable at the 
expense of the Caledonian Canal; but as the causes which raised the lake to such a 
height arc now removed, it is desirable that this road should be repaired in an edectual 
and permanent manner. 

When these improvements are executed, I should consider this line sufficiently safe and 
commodious for all the puiposes of the country; and the following is an estimate of their 
probable expense; 


Improvement at Low-bridge ------ 

Improvement north of Lochy-Ferry - - - - 

Repairing road on south side of Loch Lochy - - - 

- £.1,100 - - 
, 500 - - 

000 - - 


£.2,200 - - 


All the other roads in this division are valuable to the different districts through which 
they run, and require only to be kept in their present good condition. 

4th. —SKYE DISTRICT.— Smilk, Inspector. 


Description and Nsmei of Roads. 

Length in 
hUes. 

Rate 

per Mile. 

Annual 

Expense. 

Parliamentai^ Roads 

Ardelve k Lochalsh Roads - 

164 

£, S, d. 

4 15 - 

£, s, d, 

78 7 6 

Glenelg Road - - - 

12 

4 16 - 

57 12 - 


Glenshiel Road - - - 

16 4 

4 16 - 

79 4 - 


Kintail Road - . - 

10 

4 16 - 

48 - - 

Isle of Skye Roads \ 

Macleod’s Road -1 f 

19 

4 10 - 

86 10 ■ - 

Skye Roads - 

73} 

4 15 - 

340 2 6 

[ 

Smzort Road - -J 1 

25 

4 10 - 1 

112 10 - 



172) 


810 6 - 


Improvement 
•t Law^bridgr. 


Improvement 
north of Lochy- 
Ferry. 


Duna^v at 
Lctterfinlay. 


Estimate of 
Improvement!!. 


£. 2 , 200 . 
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Fort Qebrf^e 
Roail. 


The roads ia this district are all in perfect order, and having been recently made, no 
alteration or additional improvement is required on them. 


6th.—ROSS-SHIRE DISTRICT.—Afurray, Inspector. 


Deteription 

and Names of Roads. 

Length m 
Miles. 

Rate 
per Mile. 

Annual 

Eapenae. 

Parliamentary Roads 

Beauley Road - - . 

16 1 

£. «. d, 
12 - - 

£. #. d, 
186 - - 


Contin Road ... 

7 

10 - - 

70 - - 


Fearn Road ... 

23 i 

7 10 - 

176 6 - 


Fortrose Road - - - 

14 

8 - - 

112 - - 


Kessock Branch Roads 

8 

0 - - 

48 - - ■ 


Kishom Road - - . 

16 

3 6- 

48 15 - 


Loch-Carron Road, Sect. 1st 

33 i 

6 - - 

165 6 - 


Ditto - ditto - Sect. 2d 

. 10 

4 - - 

64 - - 


Strathglass Road 

23 k 

6 - - 

117 10 - 


Tain Road ... 

16 

6 6 - 

94 10 - 

Military Road 

Fort-Gcorge Road 

13 i 

11 8 5i 

151 16 11 

Ross-shire County 

Invergorden Road 

18i 

7 7 - 

135 19 6 

Roads. 

Dingwall Road - . - 

6i 

8 - - 

64 - - 



209 i 


1,424 1 5 


The roads in this district are very important, forming two great lines of communication, 
with some cross branches; the first, extending along the east coast from Inverness, by 
Beauley, Dingwall and Tain, to Bonar bridge; the second, extending across the county 
from Dingwall, by Contin, to Loch-Carron, Skye and Shieldaig on the west coast; and 
the others intersecting the peninsula, called The Black Isle, with a branch up the valley 
of Strathglass, and a cross-branch to Bonar bridge, from Novar. 

There are very few improvements necessary on these roads; some, however, would be 
of advantage on that between Dingwall and Tain, the greater portion having only been 
renovated in surface by the Commissioners; and as it is now a toll-gate, road, those 
improvements may be more speedily carried into effect. 

On leaving the main street of Dingwall, the road runs through a narrow and inconve¬ 
nient passage by the church to the canal, making two awkward bonds at right angles, in 
the short space of about three hundred yards. These inconveniences may be entirely 
avoided by a very short variation; and it is understood that Mr. Davidson, of Tulloch, 
the present Member of Parliament for the County of Cromarty, has, with much public 
spirit, purchased the property through which it would pass, solely for the purpose of 
appropriating it to this desirable improvement, which will form a handsome entrance to 
the town on that side. 

In this district is also included the Fort-George military road, extending from Inver¬ 
ness to the fortress of that name. This line, as forming the northern portion of the great 
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post-road from Aberdeen to InTemess, has been often the subject of complaint, both on 
accoTint of its awkward direction, and occasional deficiency in breadth, being in some 
parts not more than ten feet wide; and the county, at length impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of altering and improving it, have caused a survey to be made lately, with the view 
of applying to Parliament for a Turnpike Act in the ensuing session. Should the pro¬ 
jected improvements be carried into effect, a saving in distance to Naim of two miles 
would be obtained, and all the inconveniences of the old line avoided. 


6th.—CAITHNESS and SUTHERLAND DISTRICT.—TAomcu Spence^ Inspector. 


Bescriptkm and Names of Roads. 

Length in 
Miles. 

Rate 
per Mile. 

Annual 

Expeniie, 

Parliamentary Roads 

Dunbeath Road 

33 

£. St d. 

11 0 Qi 

£• St d. 

378 15 - 


Dunrobin, or Coast Road 

47 

9 0 0 

445 16 - 


Tliurso Road - - - 

20 

9 3 4 

194 12 6 


Tongue Road 

40} 

6 3 - 

258 12 6 



1401 

1 


1,277 18 - 

1 


This district consists of two main lines of road; one being the continuation of the 
Great North road from Bonar Bridge, by Golspie and Berriedalc, to Wick and Thurso; 
the other stretching through the interior of Sutherland to Tongue. 

On the former of these, between Brora and Dunbeath, various alterations may be made 
with advantage, which the increased traffic occasioned by the fisheries and the rapid agri¬ 
cultural improvement of this country, as well as its general importance as being the great 
mail line of communication, now demand; and justify an additional expenditure to that 
originally considered sufficient. The principal defects consist in a succession of awkward 
bends at different ravines, formed originally with a vieiv to avoid the expense of large 
bridges and embankments; but which are found to be great obstacles to the rapidity of 
travelling, rendered necessary from the increased intercourse that now exists on these 
roads; but the most dangerous part of this line is in the ascent and descent at Berricdole, 
where the inclinations vary from one in eight to one in twelve and fourteen. This can 
only be obviated by expensive deviations from the present direction, which, however, for 
the reasons stated above, appear to be necessary. 

The Tongue Road, extending from Bonar Bridge to the seat of Lord Rae at Tongue, is 
a valuable communication between the east and north-west coasts, and has lately been 
improved by constructing parapets, and widening it at the expense of the local trustees of 
the county; it is now in perfect order, and suitable in every respect for the purposes of 
the country. 

By the public-spirited exertions of the Marquis of Stafford, the county of Sutherland 
has been intersected with numerous cross roads, highly beneficial to the different districts 


Uunroltin Koarl. 


ToDgne K«)ad. 
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Road from 
Tongue to 
Thurso. 



through which they run. There is one, however, which seems to be of mote public im¬ 
portance than any of the others, extending from the termination of the Parliamentary line 
at Tongue to Thurso, which still requires to be completed. Indeed it is only necessary to 
glance at the map to perceive tlie value of this line, both as connecting these two points, 
and as supplying a commodious access for the inhabitants along that coast to the town of 
Thurso, the principal mart of the country. Thirty miles of it have already been made, 
viz. through the county of Caithness and the estate of Sutherland; but the execution of 
the remainder, from the Kirk of Farr to Tongue, through the estate of Lord Rae, being 
a distance of ten or twelve miles, appears to be put aside for want of sufficient means on 
the part of the Trustees to carry it into effect. In the event however of its being ulti¬ 
mately resolved upon, it is proper to state that some improvements would also be neces¬ 
sary on the portion already formed, to complete the accommodation, particularly in the 
construction of two bridges of considerable size. 

The above detail comprehends what seems necessary for rendering the various roads 
under charge of the Parliamentary Commission perfect, as far as regards local communi¬ 
cation and safety of travelling. Your Lordship has witnessed the effectual manner in 
which every obstacle to the improvement of the Highlands, arising from their hitherto in¬ 
accessible situation, has already been removed by the active and judiciously directed 
measures of the Commissioners; and the face of the country generally, as contrasted with 
its condition before the commencement of their operations, exhibits every where the ap¬ 
pearance of industry and increasing opulence, which are tlie necessary consequences of 
facilitating the intercourse between its several parts. Numerous valleys of very consider¬ 
able fertility, as well as extensive ranges of sea-coast, where formerly cultivation (even if 
it had not been entirely neglected) would have been comparatively useless, from the diffi¬ 
culty of conveying its produce to market, are now little behind the southern parts of the 
kingdom in the advancement of agricultural and commercial industry; the hsheries, 
although at some stations less successful than originally anticipated, have been essentially 
promoted by rendering more perfect the communication between their different establish¬ 
ments, and connecting them witif the low country and opposite coasts; and, in general, 
outlets have been provided for the various commodities which the country supplies. 

These advantages are sufficiently apparent in the improved habits and increased com¬ 
forts which are gradually gaining ground among the inhabitants of the Highlands, and 
which are not only intimately connected with the advancing state of the country, but may, 
in a great measure, be fcseribed to the immediate influence of those public works which 
have given the first impulse to its improvement, and the execution of which necessarily 
supplied with employment no inconsiderable portion of its population. These furnish the 
best comment on the measures of the Commissioners, and afford the amplest justifleation 
for the aid which Government, in so liberal and enlightened a spirit, granted towards the 
progress of their undertakings; while the increased sources of revenue, which must ob¬ 
viously result from such a state of things, promise eventually to repay not only what has 
already been expended, but what may still be afforded towards the furtherance of the 
same objects, t 
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Before quitting the subject of roads, permit me to add a few short remarks on matters Hemarlu. 
which have recently been under discussion, and with which the future utility and condi¬ 
tion of the Highland roads are intimately connected. 

Some years have now elapsed since the proposal for substituting tolfs in lieu of the ToIU un Hinh- 
county assessment for the repair of these roads was brought forward, and as in those 
instances in which it has already been acted upon there seems every prospect that the 
obj^ts it had in view may be finally accomplished, little room is left to doubt of its 
general expediency. Indeed all must concur in the propriety of relieving the heritors, who 
have hitherto acted so liberally in furthering the measures of the Commissioners, to any 
extent that will not be burdensome to the public. A statement is annexed, showing the 
amount of tolls collected within the last two years on roads in charge of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Commissioners in tlie Highland counties of Caithness, Ross and Ifivemess. 

From this, however, has arisen another proposition, with respect to which no such una- tor 

nimity prevails; namely, that for making over certain of the roads now under the charge 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners to the management of the local trustees. This is a 
matter that requires mature consiefemtion heforc any decisive steps are adopted that may 
ultimately more or less afiect the utility of those roads which have hitherto been found 
to act so beneficially under the paternal care of the Commissioners. The confidence 
which the public have ever been disposed to repose in their operations might not be so 
easily transferred to bodies of individuals, warped by various and contending interests 
and prejudices, which, iu county matters, arc but too often found to interfere materially 
with the discharge of public duties. The Commissioners, while their Jurisdiction extends 
over ail the roads in the Highlands, will, it is natural to suppose, only promote the views 
of particular districts as they are likely to advance the general interests of the whole ; but 
it cannot be expected that trustees only concerned in tluiir own immediate county or 
neiifhbourhood would have the same libeml and extensive views. 


making over 
•"Mmie of tile 
llighluil Ruiith 
to iorti TruHk 

ni's. 


The inconvenience likely to arise from this change might, indeed, in a great meastae 
be avoided, by reserving in the hands of the Commissioners the exercise of a general 
control over the operations of the trustees, wlio might thus relieve the Commissioners 
from a considerable burden in the mani^emcnt of the details, while the responsibility 
attached to their proceedings would secure the expenditure of the tolls Collected on the 
roads in a prudent and skilful manner. It were well, however, that even this arrangement 
should not be conceded until the roads arc finally completed and placed in a perfect con¬ 
dition ; and that it should in general be confined to communications that are more strictly 
of a local description, which might with great safety be entrusted to the care of those for 
whose special advantage and on whose representation they were originally constructed; 
the Commissioners retaining the entire management of the great lines of communication, 
which, on no consideration, ought to be left to the risk of having their general utility, 
and even safety, endangered, by probable neglect of any of the several trusts. 


BRIDGES. 

On all the roads under the charge of the Commissioners, the bridges which have 
hitherto been constructed are at present in good condition, being frequently inspected, 
and regularly pointed and repaired where necessary. 
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Itunsr Bridge. 


Abcrclitdiei 

Bridge. 


Purtnifthohiiai'k 

llarlwiir. 


BaHintracd 

Pier. 


ITie foundations of the piers of Bonar bridge (which is the only instance where they 
have been laid in caissons) are occasionally ^examined at spring ebbs, and carefully pro¬ 
tected with quarried rubble-stones whenever it appears to be required. As your Lordship 
has observed, tl5e wing-walls on the north side of this bridge are too low, and the 
approaches require to be further protected with parapet walls; but these defects are 
already provided for in the contract lately entered into for the repair of the Sutherland 
coast road. 

In this department, sufficient provision does not seem to have been made for the occa¬ 
sional decay, or accidental destruction of the large bridges by sudden floods, and the 
consequence has been that the bridge of Laggan-kirk, and the timber bridge over the 
Tarff at Fort Augustus, which were both swept away, have for a considerable period lain 
in ruins, to the great inconvenience of the districts in which they are placed, The county 
of Inverness, however, with their usual liberality, agreed at their last April meeting to 
assess themselves in half the expense of rebuilding not only the two bridges just men¬ 
tioned, but also that across the Oich at Aberchalder, }he execution of which had been 
delayed until the position of the canal bridge was fixed on; and as 1 understand the 
Commissioners (in whose hands estimates have been lodged) have consented to pay the 
other half, I believe the only impediment to the immediate erection of these bridges is a 
difference of opinion as to the comparative propriety of timber and iron bridges for their 
respective situations. 

PIERS, HARBOURS, &c. 

None of the harbours are strictly under tlie charge of the Commissioners at present, it 
having been considered that, from the powers granted by the Act, the pefsons to whom 
they were important would be able to levy dues sufficient for their preservation and repair. 
In no case, however, have these been imposed, except at the harbour of Portmaholmack, 
and here the regulations have only been Anally put in force during the last year. 

Since the completion of this harbour, up to January last, no attention had been paid to 
it, and it consequently required renovation in some parts of the masonry, and clearing 
away of mud which had accumulated within its return head. On this being done, at the 
expense of Messrs. Macleod of Cadboll and Geanies, the principal proprietors in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the Commissioners granted them powers to appoint a collector, and levy dues 
regularly; and I have inserted a statement of their produce, from the 6th of July to the 
end of the past year, which proves that the revenue derived from this useful work is 
adequate to maintain it in proper repair. (£.28, 15$. ^d» in half-year ending Decem¬ 
ber 1827.) 

The pier of Ballintraed, in the Dingwall Firth, has been of great service to the neigh¬ 
bouring counfry, being the only place also by which the trade from Tain, and the 
surrounding district, to Leith and Aberdeen, is carried on. No dues have been yet levied 
on the vessels using it. An accumulation of mud has been suffered to take place of late; 
but the proprietor is desirous of having this pier put on the same footing as the harbour at 
Portmaholmack, in order that the sums collected may be applied to effect the necessary 
repairs. 
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At the he^ of the same firth, the Dingwall Canal was executed with a view to the oinffwaii Canal, 
accommodation of that town, and the rich and fertile country which surrounds it; and it 
has been of great service in promoting the trade in that quarter. It has, however, either 
from mismanagement or actual deficiency in the necessary funds, been allowed of late to 
fill up with sand and silt to such a degree, that the navigation has been rendered, in 
a great measure, useless; and vessels of large burthen are now under the necessity of 
discharging their cargoes, as formerly, on the adjacent beach. This inconvenience might, 

1 am of opinion, be entirely obviated by the construction of floodgates at its entrance, and 
near the lower basin; but more minute investigation would be necessary to asceitain how 
far the foundations would be suitable, and whether it might not possibly be kept clear by 
less expensive means. 

* • 

From a statement, shewing the number of vessels that have navigated it for the last 
three years with the amount of their tonnage, furnished me by the town clerk of Dingwall, 
it appears that the magistrates are very desirous that the Commissioners should assume 
the management of it; but it dc^s not appear that the town proposes to provide any funds 
for the necessary improvements. (184 vessels, 7,276 tons, in three years.) 

The shipping-piers at the burgh-town of Fortrose and village of Avoch have fully suited Furutwe iind 
the objects for which they were built, and have hitherto remained in tolerably perfect 
order ; but it were well that toll-dues, as authorized by the Act, were also established at 
these places, to meet the expense of any casual repair. 

The ferry-piers on the west coast, at Crinan and Kiels, at St, Katharine's, Lochic, Kyle- Kerry Pier%. 
haken, Kylc-rhea, Strome and Dornie, which are deemed to be part of the roads to which 
they respectively belong, are all occasionally inspected aii^ kept in good repair, and render 
the passage at each of those ferries safe and commodious. 

The piers at Conran Ferry are of more defective formation, which can only be attributed Corran Kerry, 
to the inferiority of the materials of which they were necessarily constructed, there being 
none of a better quality in the neighbourhood. The repairs, however, when necessary, 
are punctually attended to, in like manner as other road-repairs, to which class they 
belong. 


FURTHER NOTICES of the Improved State of the Highlaxds of Scotland. 

In March 1799, Col. Anstruther, superintendent of the military roads in the Highlands 
of Scotland, in a memorial to the Lords of the Treasury relative to these roads, states, 
that ^ they passed through the wildest and most mountainous parts of (he Highlands 
‘ of Scotland, where the people were poor and the country thinly inhabited, and totally 

* unable to keep in repair either the roads or bridges by statute labour, or any other 

* means.* The district to which this observation referred was situated more immediately 
in contact with the low countries, the military roads extending no farther northwards than 
the Murray Firth and the fortresses along the Caledonian Glen and the wide and. 
extensive country beyond, comprising the counties of Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland and 
Caithness, with the greater part of Inverness-shire and the whole of the western islands, 
intersected as it was by arms of the sea, dangerous ferries, deep and rapid rivers, and 

3 N 2 
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innumerable lesser streams, subject to frequent and sudden floods, witboi^ the accom¬ 
modation of bridges, piers or other facilities,•was, as may be conceived, in a much worse 
condition. The internal communication was attended with the utmost dilRculty and 
danger, and any considerable intercourse with the low countries was rendered almost 
impracticable; which was, no doubt, the principal cause that the Highlands, thus insulated; 
remained in their unimproved condition, while the southern parts of the kingdom were 
in all directions making rapid advances in every species of industry and civilization; and 
to such a degree did the want of safe and easy intercourse between the northern counties 
affect even the ordinary administration of justice, that until of late years the counties of 
Sutherland and Caithness were not required to return jurors to the northern circuits at 
Inverness. 

Such may, in a few words, be described as the state of the Highlands previous to the 
year 1803, when the Parliamentary Commissioners commenced their operations. 

Since that period, the progress of these works has gradually laid open the most 
inaccessible parts of the country; and the Commissioners, by combining the efforts of 
ail the counties in the prosecution of one great general measure of improvement, have 
succeeded in effecting a change in the state of the Highlands, perhaps unparalleled in the 
same space of time in the history of any country. 

Before the commencement of the present century, no public coach, or other regular 
vehicle of conveyance, existed in tlie Highlands. In the year 1800 , it was attempted to 
establish coaches between Inverness and Perth, and between Inverness and Aberdeen; 
but, from the state of the roads at that period, and the little intercourse which then took 
place, it was found necessary to discontinue them after a short trial; and it was not until 
1800 and 1811 that coaches were regularly established in these directions, being the first 
that ran on roads in the Highlands. 

Since the completion of the Parliamentary works, several others have successively 
commenced; and during the summer of last year no less than seven different stage 
coaches passed daily to and from Inverness, making forty-four coaches arriving at, and 
the same number departing from, that town in the course of every week. Three of 
these, including the mail, run between Inverness and Aberdeen; one between Inverness 
and Perth, along the Highland road; two between Inverness and Dingwall, Invergorden, 
Cromarty and Tain; and the mail coach along the northern coast road from Inverness to 
Wick and Thurso, extending from the capital of the empire, in one direct line, above 
80U miles. This latter coach was not established until 1819, and much doubt was 
entei-tained at that time of its success. Indeed, some assistance was at first required 
from the counties to support it. This was, however, soon afterw^ards withdrawn, and the 
encouragement it has since met with has enabled the contractors to increase its original 
speed to eight miles an hour, and latterly to employ four horses for the first fifty miles 
north pf Inverness, notwithstanding the opposition of the two other coaches above 
mentioned. There has also been established, within the last two years, a stage coach 
from Inverary to Oban in Argyleshire, over a considerable part of the improved military 
line in that district of the Highlands; and when it is stated that, in connection with 
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these coaches, more thaa 13,000 passengers went last year through the Crinan Canal, 
that three steam-boats plied regularly for the conveyance of passengers along the 
Caledonian Canal, and five others from Glasgow, Along the west coast, and to the 
different islands of Skye, Mull, Islay, &c., as well as one occasionally from Leith, along 
the east coast, to Inverness, some idea may be formed of the increased intercourse that 
has taken place between the remotest parts of the Highlands and the southern counties 
within the last few years. 

It deserves notice also, that, along all the roads constructed by the Commissioners innn, 
(extending in length upwards of 900 miles), excepting on the Laggan road, suitable inns, 
affording accommodation superior to what could be expected considering their recent 
introduction, have been erected or fitted up at regular stages; while formerly, even had 
other facilities existed, the total want of accommodation for travellers would of itself 
have presented a serious obstacle to all internal intercourse. 

Post-chaises and other modes of travelling have, during the same period, increased Post-.haiws 
proportionally; and instead of five post-chaises, which was the number kept in the town 
of Inverness about the year 1803, there are now upwards of a dozen, besides two 
establishments for the hire of gigs and riding horses, all of which find sufficient 
employment. Post-chaises and horses have also been kept, for the last two or three 
years, at all the inns on the great Highland road, and also at Dingwall and Tain, and at 
Inverary. 

The number of private carriages in Inverness and its vicinity has likewise increased Privatf 
remarkably during the last twenty five years, and no less than one hundred and sixty 
coaches and gigs may now be seen attending the Inverness yearly races; whereas, at the 
commencement of that period the whole extent of the Highlands could scarcely produce 
a dozen; and at no very distant date previously, a four-wheeled carriage was an object of 
wonder and veneration to the inhabitants. In 1713, the first coach or chariot seen in 
Inverness is said to have been brought by the Earl of Scaforth. In 17()0, the first post- 
chaise was brought to Inverness, and was for a considerable time the only four-wheeled 
carriage in the district. There arc at present four manufactories for coaches in 
Inverness. 

I may state also, that, on all the principal roads which have been constructed in the Can-im. 
Highlands, regular carriers, for the conveyance of goods, now pass at all seasons of the • 

year from Inverness to Tain, Skye, Loch-Carron, Loch-Alsh, Elgin, Naim, Campbell- 
town, Aviemore, &c.; and others from Glasgow to Ballachulish, &c., in the western 
district. 

Perhaps in no instance has the beneficial infiucnce of the Parliamentary works been post offict-. 
more perceptible in its result than in the speedy and certain conveyance of intelligence 
to the remotest quarters of the Highlands. Through their whole extent, this department 
is now conducted with as much regularity and despatch as in any part of the kingdom; 
and when 1 state that the following extract from a letter, which I have received from 
a gentleman in the island of Skye, is equally applicable to the other districts in which 
roads have been constructed, it will be unnecessary for me to add any thing further on 
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this part of the subject. ^ The communication of our letters and newspapers by the 

* mail is very different now to what it was about twenty years ago. Previous to the 
‘ completion of the roads, we had first only one, and afterwards two mails a week; and 

* these were only carried on runners ’ backs. There was only one runner from Inverness 

* to Janetown; and there being no piers or landing places, or indeed regular ferry-boats, 

* the detention at the ferries must have been occasionally very considerable. We are 
' now very differently situated. We have a regular communication three times a week 

* with Dingwall, with a change of horses at different stations to the ferry of Kyle-haken; 

* and, as an instance of the facility of communication, I receive a London Sunday news- 
‘ paper regularly here (Portree) every Thursday morning; a circumstance which must 
‘ appear to a stranger almost incredible, and which of course is solely attributable to the 
‘ roads made under the authority of the Parliamentary Commissioners.' 

Not less remarkable, though more indirect, has been the impulse given to agricultural 
improvement throughout the Highlands. The construction of the Parliamentary roads 
having in the first instance opened the means of access through the districts generally, 
and also the intercourse with the low countries, a desire was naturally excited among 
the proprietors and tenantry, more or less remotely situated, to connect themselves 
immediately with the general lines of communication, and "thus avail themselves of the 
facilities which they afforded for improvements in agriculture. Hence, numerous lines of 
district road have been constructed during the progress and since the completion of the 
Parliamentary works, in every part of the Highlands, by means of statute labour; and 
the rapid and important increase in the extent of cultivation, which has uniformly been 
the consequence, proves in a striking degree the favourable effects resulting from the 
works of the Commissioners. Their roads being executed without reference to any 
individual interest, they were made in lines most calculated for the general good, and 
necessarily pointed out the proper direction of those subsidiary branches which were 
required to be made by the statute labour and out of private funds. The public aid 
afforded for the Parliamentary works kept the local funds, in great measure, entire for 
such separate purposes; and the knowledge gained from observing the works of the 
Commissioners saved much expense, and furnished the assistance of skilful engineers 
and experienced workmen. 

, Upon this subject I have received the following communication from good authority: 
‘ In illustration of the spirit which these public works have excited, and the incalculable 

* benefits which they have produced already, and may produce more extensively hereafter, 

* it may be sufficient to refer to the recent Act for regulating the statute labour of the 
‘ county of Sutherland, by which the services in kind were converted into a money 

* payment. The county having been divided by this Act into four districts, in the first of 

* them, the Dornoch district, nineteen miles of new road have been made with requisite 
^ bridges, by the joint means of composition for statute labour and contribution from 
' Lord Stafford, the principal proprietor; in the second, or Sutherland district, seventy- 

* five miles of road have been made by the like means, besides a line of twenty-five miles 
‘ from Torgue down Strathnahaver to Altnaharrow, and a direct line of thirty-seven miles 

* from Helmsdale on the east coast to Bighouse on the north coast, both of which have 
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‘ been effected by statute labour funds exclusively; in the third, or Reay district, there 
‘ is now constructing a road of thirty-four miles from Altnaharrow to Durness; and in 
^ the fourth, or Assynt district, several roads and bridges also have been constructed, and 

* one line of forty-four miles in length from the east coast up Strath-Orhil to Loch Inver 

* on the west coast, intersecting this portion of the island at right angles to the Helms- 

* dale road; this important line has been made partly by the statute labour funds, partly 

* at Lord Stafford’s expense, and four miles of it entirely by the late Lord Ashburton. 

* One immediate result of making these roads has been the substitution of carts instead 
‘ of ponies for the commercial intercourse of the country; and the saving in point of 
^ time, and labour and expense in this respect is beyond all calculation, giving a new 

* impulse to the improvement of the country. The people are extending their smaller 
‘ roads in all directions for their carts to bring sea-weed from the shore, or their fuel from 
' the peat mosses; and activity, energy and industry have taken place of their former 

* indolence, sloth and idleness; raising every where more comfortable and better-built 
‘ cottages, with the addition of gardens, an accommodation and source of supply to such 

* heretofore unknown, but now getting into very general use.’ 

With regard to the state of husbandry, the following extract from the letter before Agriciatiin’. 
mentioned will suffice, as applying with equal, and in many cases with greater, force to 
all parts of the Highlands:—‘ With the exception of a few carts, which were in the 
' possession of a very few individual principal tenants, paying a rent of from £. 200 to 
‘ £.700 a year, there were none to be found in the Island of Skye. There are now 
' numerous carts in every quarter; and their introduction has in like manner been the 
' means of introducing other useful implements, such ns the plough and iron-teethed 
' harrows; neither of which were much used, excepting by the principal tenants, not 
‘ many years ago. These improvements have, without doubt, been caused solely by the 

* roads made under the authority of the Parliamentary Commissioners, as without roads 
‘ there could of course be no carts; and although it may be true that, by having roads 

* made on different farms, certain advantages might have been derived, still, as these 
‘ roads would be merely Iccal, no great general good could be derived from them, as 
‘ they could not possibly open up the communication from one place to another.’ 

At the commencement of the present century, from the difficulty of conveyance for 
exportation, cultivation was almost entirely confined to narrow strips of land situatid 
along the sea coast, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the few sea-port towns; and 
even here was not brought to that state of perfection which, since the introduction of 
implements of a less defective description than those formerly used, it has of late years 
attained. As an instance of the improvement that has taken place in Ross-shire, now • 
the most beautiful and highly cultivated county in the Highlands, I may mention, that 
there is at present in the service of Major Gilchrist of Ospisdale, in Sutherland, as farm 
manager, the individual who first introduced the ploughing of land into regular ridges 
and the division of fields into anything like systematic arrangement in that, county; 
the fields being formerly detached pieces of land, ploughed irregularly, as the ground, 
with the least labour, suited. The carts generally used were of the poorest description, 
with a kind of tumbler or solid wheel, and wicker conical baskets; little or no lime was 
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used for agricultural purposes. * I succeeded to a farm in this country about* thirty 
‘ years ago (says Major Gilchrist), when the working strength consisted of sixteen oxen 
* and twenty-four small horses called ganons; this farm is now laboured by three pair 
‘ of horses.' 

The total amount of wheat then raised in the county was not equal to what is now 
produced on many single farms. It was not until 1813 that the first barley-mill north of 
the Cromarty Firth, was erected, and in 1821 the first flour-mill (at Drummond on the 
estate of Fowles) by the same individual. To such an extent, however, has cultivation 
of late years been carried, that the growth of wheat alone is now estimated at twenty 
thousand quarters annually, and the exportation of grain to Londonj Leith, Liverpool, &c., 
during the last year, amounted to upwards of ten thousand quarters; besides the supply 
of the extensive and populous pastoral districts of the county, and the towns of Ding¬ 
wall, Tain, Inverness, &c., to which places, I am credibly informed, upwards of ten 
thousand bolls of flour are now annually sent for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
Among other exports may likewise be mentioned, the produce of various extensive whisky 
distilleries situated in different parts of the county, and a considerable quantity of salted 
pork, bacon, &c., from the ports of Cromarty and Invergordon. I understand that, in the 
year 1819, the sum estimated to have been expended in the purchase of the latter com¬ 
modity amounted to about £. .30,000. Indeed, a marked improvement in domestic animals 
of every description has taken place in the northern counties since the improved com¬ 
munication with the south. 1 need hardly allude to the introduction of Cheviot sheep, 
to the pains taken in improving the breed of cattle by the importation of the most 
improved sorts from the West Highlands, and of cows from Ayrshire. Considemhle 
attention has been recently paid to the breed of horses, both for the purposes of 
agriculture and draught, and in some instances those of the finest description have been 
successfully reared. Nor has the breed of pigs been neglected, several valuable species, 
both pure and crosses, having been introduced. In short, a general spirit of approxi¬ 
mating these counties, in as far as the soil and climate will permit, to the more advanced 
counties in the south, seems every where to prevail. 

The improvements in many parts of Inverness-shire have been scarcely upon a less 
extensive scale than in the county of Ross, although the field for agricultural operations 
iri that county is naturally more limited. 

In the county of Sutherland, the objects of the Commissioners have been promoted in 
iui extraordinary degree, by the liberal exertions of the Marquis of Stafford, and other 
heritors, who have effected a complete revolution in the state of that extensive district of 
the Highlands. Agriculture is there conducted on the most approved plans, and farm 
bmldings, and other establishments of husbandry, have been erected on a scale equally 
extensive and complete as in the most improved parts of the kingdom. This is the more 
remarkable, as not twenty years ago nothing of the kind existed; and until that period, 
the great body of the inhabitants were confined to the upper parts of the country, and 
had undergone little change from their primitive and uncultivated habits, living in huts 
of the most wretched descriptionj and strangers to every species of industry or comfort. 
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Latterly, however, croRs or small portions of ground were gradually lotted out for them 
near the coast, in such positions as were best calculated to employ their labour with 
advantage to themselves and to the country; and every encouragement was given for the 
improvement of the lands, and the erection of comfortable and suitable cottages; while 
the upper parts were converted into extensive farms for the rearing of cattle and sheep, to 
which they are naturally adapted, and in which way only they can prove valuable to the 
proprietors or to the community. That the first impulse to these important changes 
has been given by the operations of the Commissioners is no more than is uniformly 
acknowledged in the statements of those individuals under whose directions the improve¬ 
ments have been conducted. 

In confirmation of these remarks, I have received a letter from a gentleman residing in 
Sutherland, from which the following is an extract‘ When I came to the Highlands 
^ in 1809, the whole of Sutherland and Caithness was nearly destitute of roads. This 
‘ county imported com and meal in return for the small value of Highland kyloes (cattle), 

' which formed its almost sole export. The people lay scattered in inaccessible straths 
‘ and spots among the mountains, where they lived in family with their pigs and kyloes, in 
‘ turf cabins of the most miserable description; spoke only Gaelic ; and spent the whole 

* of their time in indolence and sloth. Thus they had gone on from father to son, with 
‘ little change except what the introduction of illicit distillation had wrought (and this 
‘ evil was then chiefly confined to the vicinity of Caithness); and making little or no ex- 
< port from the country beyond the few lean kyloes, which paid the rent, and produced 
‘ wherewithal to pay for the oatmeal imported. But about this time the country was 
‘ begun to be opened up by the Parliamentary roads,—by one road, from Novar to Tongue, 

‘ through the barren mountains of which that district is composed, and by another, pass- 
‘ ing along the east shore towards Wick. Certainly, a more striking example of what 

* roads do eflEect,—and effect too in an extremely poor country,—has'rarely been seen; 
‘ such a quick exhibition of what natural wealth lay latent in such a country is unexam- 

* pled. Your roads were opened, when the agricultural distresses were just beginning. 
‘ In the face of that distress we now annually export from the barren district about 80,000 
‘ fleeces of wool, and 20^000 Cheviot sheep; and from the sea-coast several cargoes of 
‘ grain, the produce of three considerable distilleries of Highland whisky, a good many 
‘ droves of well-fed cattle, and from 30,000 to 40,000 barrels of herrings, besides cod, 
‘ ling, &c. But the most happy result, in my opinion, is its effect upon the people. The 
‘ fiithers of the present genemtion of young men were a great many of them brought by 
‘ compulsion to the coast; others, after they came to substitute carts and wheels for their 
‘ former rude contrivances, have drawn down to the road-side of themselves. The effects 
‘ of society upon human nature exhibit themselves;—the pigs and cattle are treated to a 
‘ separate table; the dunghill is turned to the outside of the house; the Tartan tatters 

* have given place to the produce of Huddersfield and Manchester, Glasgow and Paisley ; 

* tlie Gaelic to the English ; and few young persons are to be found who cannot both read 
‘ and write,’ 

Another well-informed correspondent writes to me thus:— 

‘ About the year 1809, the fifty miles of country between Sutherland and Inverness 
‘ was first begun to be laid open by roads to the soutli. There was till then no regularly 
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* formed road in that part of the country,—no harbour, no attempt to drain the land,— 
^ turnips and wheat were little known; and when Lord StafTord and his tenants originally 

* began their improvements, a well-constructed plough had never been seen in Sutherland, 
‘ and the inhabitants were entirely unacquainted with using ploughs in a workmanlike 

* manner. At that time nothing could have led me to believe that, in the short space of 
^ ten years, I should, in such a country, see roads made in every direction, the mail-coach 

* daily driving tflrough it, new harbours constructed, in one of which upwards of twenty 
^ vessels have been repeatedly seen at one time taking in cargoes for exportation; coal, 
‘'and salt and lime, and brick-works established; farm-steadings every where built; fields 
‘ laid olf, and substantially inclosed; capital horses employed, with south-country imple- 
‘ ments of husbandry made in Sutherland; tilling the ground, secundum ardent, for turnips, 
‘ wheat and artificial grasses; an export of fish, wool and mutton, to the extent of 
‘ £.70,000 a year ; and a baker, a carpenter, a blacksmith, mason, shoemaker, &c., to be 
‘ had as readily, and nearly as cheap too, as in other countries.’ 

The same correspondent informs me—-that 

‘ When the line of road from the Fleet Mound to the Ord of Caithness was commenced, 
‘ the object of every one was to get it carried as far from their door and arable lands as 
‘ possible. It was carried therefore, generally speaking, at the outside of the cultivated 
' district, at the base of the mountains. Bitterly do the present possessors lament the 

* blindness of their predecessors. The effect, however, has been extremely advantageous 
‘ to the country; it has forced the occupiers to cultivate carefully all the uncultivated 
‘ corners of their arable land below the road; and this line has served as a new base to 
' start from for the cultivation of all that lies above it, and that is fit for the plough. The 
‘ old track which communicated with Caithness lay along the beach, close by the sea. But 
‘ being since carried into the interior, the consequences have been, a village built at Bonar 
‘ Bridge, a great tract of country planted by Messrs. Houston of Creech, and Dempster of 
‘ Skibo; the whole of the arable part of the Creech estate subdivided with the best in- 
‘ closures, trenched to ft great extent, and all under the best system of modem husbandry; 

‘ a distillery erected, and a new farm tom from the mountain’s side at Skibo. 

‘ The effects produced by the Parliamentary roads in Caithness I can from experience 
' state to have been very great, having had to ride into it, the first time I knew it, in 
‘ 1813, and having visited it in 1826 in a carriage. About Wick the additional cultivation 
‘ is very great, and all along the road-side considerable symptoms of improvement are 

* every where seen; the same is still more conspicuous, 1 understand, from Wick to Thurso. 

‘ They are making a shorter road to the latter place, called the Kerseymire road, which 
‘ will bisect the county; but though Caithness is capable of vast agricultural improve- 

* ment, yet that must necessarily be slow, as many of the lands are fettered most strictly 
‘ by their entails.’ 

1 have not been able to acquire more specific information regarding the county of Caith¬ 
ness; but it is only necessary to contrast the state of the districts immediately bordering 
on the Parliamentary roads passing through it, with that of the more unconnected por¬ 
tions, to perceive the important effects that have attended them; and as this county is 
naturally more susceptible of agricultural improvement than any of the others, the most 
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beneficial consequences may reasonably be expected from still further opening the interior 
by additional roads. As an instance of the present condition of some parts of this county 
along the Parliamentary roads, I need only mention that one former, in tlie year 1826, 
exported grain, the produce of his own farm, to the value of not less than £. 2,000. Indeed 
1 may state generally, as equally applicable to the whole of the Highlands, that in my 
various journeys to the different parts of the country, 1 notice improvements extending in 
every direction; and during my short recollection, a considerable extent of moor-land in 
various places has been inclosed and converted into cultivated fields. It may also serve 
to shew how systematic fanning has become, that societies for the promotion of agriculture 
and the rearing of stock have been established in all the northern counties. 

Nor have plantations been behind in this general state of improvement. Many thou- 
sands of acres have within the last twenty-five years been planted ; upon the Dunrobin 
estate alone, there have been planted within the last twenty-five years above nine millions 
of trees; and although the climate is somewhat unfavourable for the growth of large trees, 
yet the attempts made promise to be attended with profit and advantage in many situations 
incapable of any other species of culture. 

The rapid improvements in agriculture have been accompanied with a corresponding Houao. 
change in the habitations of all ranks in the Highlands. Proprietors have expended large 
sums in the erection and ornamenting of suitable mansion-houses; and in the houses of 
gentlemen-tacksmen every species of comfijit and convenience is to be found ; while the 
cotters are gradually exchanging their huts of mud or turf for neat and substantial cot¬ 
tages. To aid this beneficial change in the circumstances of the latter, great encourage¬ 
ment has in various instances been given by the heritors in granting timber, windows, lime, 

&c.; and i am enabled to state that, in the Island of Skye alone, no less a sum than 
£.100,000 has been expended by the late Lord Macdonald, in the erection of buildings 
and other improvements. 1 may here also mention a fact, from which the general state of 
the Highlands, before the Parliamentary works were undertaken, may be inferred; namely, 
that at the period of his Lordship’s accession, in 1797, to his estates in that Island, com¬ 
prising nearly five parishes, there were throughout their whole extent no churches, only 
one manse, two or ^ree small slated houses, and only one slated inn. 

To this Island, and to the other Islands and Highlands of Scotland, by a recent Act chuirho.. 
of Parliament, passed in the reign of his present Majesty, the benefit of additional places 
of worship has been extended; and substantial churches, with suitable manses, have 
been erected in more than forty places, where none existed four years ago, from Isla and 
Iona to the Orkneys and Shetland. 

It will naturally be inferred, that a great increase in the value of property must have property, 
arisen from the foregoing circumstances; and a few focts will serve to place the change 
that has here been effected in its strongest light. In Inverness and its vicinity, the 
increase has been in several instances nearly tenfold: for instance, the lands of Merkinch, 
situated between the town and the canal, rented twenty-five years ago between £. 70 and 
£.80, while the rental for the last year amounted to £.600, In 1790, the property of 
Redcastle, on the opposite shore of the Beauley Firth, was sold for £. 25,000, and in 
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1824, vas again sold to Sir William Fettes, Bart, for £.135,000. ‘ Nor has the change 
been less striking in the districts of the Highlands more removed from the influence of 
the northern capital. It is sufficient to refer to what has been done by capitalists from 
the Lothians and Northumberland on the Staflbrd estates in Sutherland. The benefleial 
influence of the operations in that quarter has also been felt through the most inaccessible 
parts of Lord Reay's country, where inclosures have been made, farm-houses erected, and 
the rental largely increased. The estates of Chisholm, situated in the romantic district 
of Strathglass, have risen since 1785 from £.700 to be now upwards of £.6,000 per 
annum. When Macdonald, of Glengarry, died in 1788, his yearly income did not 
exceed £.800; the same lands now yield from £.6,000 to £.7,000 a year. 

1 have little doubt that a corresponding increase has taken place in most parts of the 
Highlands, but the present is a very unfavourable period for bringing forward instances, 
particularly in the pastoral districts, owing to the depreciation in the price of wool, sheep, 
cattle, &c., which has in a peculiar degree affected the value of property in this part of the 
kingdom. This may well be inferred from the fact, that wool, which a few years ago 
was sold at from thirty-five shillings to two guineas per stone, produced at the last 
Inverness wool-market no more than twelve or thirteen shillings. 

There cannot be a doubt but the increased facilities of communication, as leading to 
increased comfoits, has naturally brought to market a greater variety and to a larger 
amount of produce and manufacture than was heretofore customary in the Highlands. 
Formerly Inverness supplied with foreign commodities almost all the Highlands, including 
Tain, Dingwall, Sutherland and part of Caithness. Since, however, the means of com¬ 
munication with the south have been more extended, and suitable harbours erected at 
other places, the supply to the several districts has been direct; and packets have been 
established from London and Leith to Wick, Thurso, Helmsdale, Brora, the Little Ferry, 
Tain, Dingwall, Invergorden, &c. Yet, notwitlistanding this division, the trade of Inver¬ 
ness has increased very considerably since the commencement of the present century. 
About twenty-five years ago, there were only four vessels, averaging ninety-six tons, that 
sailed once in every six weeks between London and Inverness; there are now five vessels 
of one hundred and thirty tons, which sail every ten days. Since the opening of the 
Caledonian Canal, also, three regular traders from Liverpool have been established, besides 
a steam-boat for goods from Glasgow. In the Leith trade, only three vessels existed 
twenty-five years ago; there are now six regularly employed, and sailing twice every 
week. Thirty years ago, there was only one vessel of forty tons trading between Inver¬ 
ness and Aberdeen; there are now four, of sixty or seventy tons each. These vessels 
are principally employed in the importation of foreign commodities and manufactm'es; 
but the increase of general trade will best be seen by comparing the present amount of 
shore-dues with that in the year 1802^ At that time, they produced only £.140 annually; 
while, in 1816, with some advance in the rates for the improvement of the harbour, they 
amounted to £.680, In 1817, the lower part of the canal was opened; and from the 
accommodation afforded in its basin, pai^ of the trade was carried on there, which reduced 
the rates, in 1820, to £.470. Since that period, however, the annual rent has again risen 
to £.660. 
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The increasing wants of the inhabitants of Inverness sufficiently prove their increasing 
wealth; and since their closer connection with the southern counties, a rapid change has 
taken place in the general state of society. The manu&cture of hempen and woollen 
cloths has been commenced; churches and chapels of various sects built; missionary and 
Bible societies established; schools endowed; an infirmary erected; reading-rooms esta- 
blislied; subscription libraries set on foot; two newspapers published weekly; and a 
horticultural, a literary and various other professional and philanthropical institutions 
founded. Two additional banks have likewise been instituted, three iron-foundries, and 
three rope and sail manufiictories have successively commenced; an additional bridge 
has been constructed; the harbour has been enlarged and improved; the town lighted 
with gas; and all within the last twenty-five or thirty years. But in no instance is the 
benefit arising from facility of communication more apparent than in the establishment 
(in 1817) of the great annual sheep and wool-market at this central point of the High¬ 
lands, to which all the sheep-farmers resort from the remotest parts of the country, to 
meet the wool-dealers and manufacturers of the south. Here the whole fleeces and sheep 
of the north of Scotland are generally sold, or contracted for in the way of consignment; 
and, in 1818, upwards of one hundred thousand stones of wool and one hundred and fifty 
thousand sheep were sold at very advanced prices. This circumstance affords a striking 
proof of the advantage of lines of communication in facilitating the exportation and sale 
of the staple commodities of the country. 

It will not be unimportant to remark here, that banking offices have likewise been of 
late years established at Thurso, Wick, Golspie; two at Tain, and one at Fort William 
and at Inverary. 

The foregoing observations, it will be understood, apply more particularly to those 
districts w hich have been opened and accommodated by the various works of the Com¬ 
missioners; and although their influence has, in some degree, been felt through the 
whole extent of the Highlands, yet 1 have already explained how desirable and necessary 
various improvements, yet unaccomplished, are for the still further melioration of this 
extensive country. 

Jos. UitchelL 


Appendix (L. 12.) 

REPORT of the Pahliamentary Committee to whom the Report, Plan and 
Estimate of a Road from Carlisle to Glasgow, made in the Years 1814 and 1815, 
were referred. 

Your Committee have thought it advisable to pursue their inquiry under the three fol¬ 
lowing divisions: 

1. The present state of the road from Carlisle tp Glasgow. 

2. The advantage to be derived from a good road being made 

3. The merits of the proposed plan, and probability of its being carried into effect. 


RanlcK. 
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Your Committee have proceeded to hear evidence upon each of these points, and find 
on the first, that the present road is in a most defective and ruinous state, so much so as 
frequently to retard the mail and endanger the lives of passengers. 

Indeed, one instance has been stated in evidence to your Committee, of an accident, 
owing to the decayed and ruinous situation of one of the bridges (viz. that over Evan 
Water), by which * the mail coach and horses fell into the river, one passenger was killed 

* on the spot, the coachman only survived a few days, and several other persons were 

* dreadfully maimed; two of the horses were also killed.’ 

And although this accident happened several years ago, the bridge remains at this day 
in the same situation, except that the immense gulf made by one-half of the bridge 
falling, is fenced off by slight railing, and the mail and other carriages are now under the 
necessity of passing over the remaining half, which is just wide enough to admit a single 
carriage. 

The state of this bridge as here represented, and indeed the general bad state of the 
road, is consistent with the personal knowledge of several members of your Committee- 

In addition to the evidence of such persons as were acquainted with the road, by tra¬ 
velling on it, your Committee thought proper to examine Mr. Hasker, from the Post Office, 
who fully confirms and corroborates the other testimony, as to its defective and dangerous 
state; and has supplied your Committee with the following extract from the Glasgow time 
bill of the 23d of this very month, ‘ That five minutes are lost every journey, by the broken 
‘ bridge over Evan being so much damaged, that there is hardly the breadth of the coach 

* left standing.’ 

Your Committee find from Mr. Hasker, that numerous representations have been made 
to the Post Office, of the insufficiency of the road, and of the delay and even danger 
incurred by the mail during every winter, in its passage from Carlisle to Glasgow. Indeed 
it appears that this road has been, latterly, so very bad as to occasion doubts whether the 
mail would continue to convey the letters by it. Your Committee find, too, that remon¬ 
strances with the trustees and local proprietors of land have been often made, but in vain; 
and it appears to your Committee, that the advantages of this road are more of a general 
than a particular nature, and therefore not likely to engage the landed proprietors adjoining 
its course in any zealous efforts or expensive measures for its improvement. 

Your Committee find, further, that the tolls have been raised as high as they can be 
raised, with any prospect of increasing the funds for maintaining the road; that these 
fuyds are not only exhausted, but the road very considerably in debt to proprietors, who 
have advanced money for its repair, and who have no prospect of receiving either principal 
or interest. 

Your Committee think it would be superfluous to call to the recollection of the House, 
that roads are not indictable in Scotland as they are in England. 

Your Committee find, also, that several attempts have been made lately to devise plans, 
and obtain subscriptions for repairing this road, or making a new one, and that they have 
all failed; partly trorn the magnitude of the expense, and partly from the cause alluded to 
in this Report, of the utility of the road (and consequently the interest about it) being 
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more of a general than a particular nature, such as could attach to the local proprietors 
situated near it. 

Your Committee are thus led to the next point of inquiry; namely, the advantages to be 
derived from maintaining some good road between the extreme points of Carlisle and 
Glasgow. 

Your Committee find the evils which would result from the total decay of this road, and 
the benefits to be derived from maintaining some good and effective road, are various 
and extensive, and worthy of most serious consideration, indeed, the extent of evil on one 
hand, and of benefit on the other, must be manifest, when it is stated (as appears in evidence 
before your Committee) that the road from Carlisle to Glasgow forms the line of commu¬ 
nication, not only generally with England and the whole West of Scotland, but also from 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Wales, and all the adjoining counties, with Glasgow, Greenock 
and the North of Ireland, including the great trading towns of Liverpool, Leeds and 
Manchester. The mere mention of this extensive and complicated communication of mer¬ 
cantile and manufacturing correspondence and interest, branching, as it must do, in various 
ramifications during its whole course, cannot fail to impress the House with the immense 
importance, on one hand, of preserving such communication secure, and the extensive evil, 
on the other, of allowing it to fall into total decay. Indeed, your CTommittee consider this 
second point of their inquiry as a matter almost self-evident, and as giving rise, by its 
admitted importance and magnitude, to the order from the Lords of His Majesty's Treasury 
to Mr. Telford to make his survey and plan, and also to the subsequent charge of inquiry 
now entrusted to your Committee ; they have therefore thought it superfluous to report 
upon the subject at any further length. 

Your Committee have much satisfaction in stating to the House, upon the third part of 
their inquiry, that the survey and plan of Mr. Telford, referred to them, appears entitled 
to their warmest approbation. This plan proposes (agreeably to the instructions from the 
Treasury) to preserve as much of the existing road as can be made serviceable to the object 
in view, and to incur no expense which can be avoided in consolidating the new and old 
parts of the proposed road, in such a manner as to secure and improve the intended com¬ 
munication. It appears that much hilly road will be avoided altogether by the new line, 
many steep ascents and descents reduced nearer to a level, the entire distance shortened 
by nine miles in measurement^ but reduced in time, by an equivalent of near twenty miles. 
These great advantages are rather to be estimated by their effects than described in detail; 
the correspondence of the mercantile and manufacturing interests at the extreme points of 
Carlisle and Glasgow (it is in evidence from Mr. Hasker) will thus derive the advantage 
of nearly half a day. The mail would arrive three hours sooner at Glasgow, and would 
leave it two hours later, and the ulterior places of Port Glasgow and Greenock would be 
benefited in a still greater proportion ; to the amount, in time, indeed, of an entire day 
each post. These advantages are calculated only on the alternative between the existing 
bad road and the good one proposed by Mr. Telford's plan; but to state the advantages 
in their full extent, your Committee must call to the notice of the House the probability 
of the present road continuing to go from bad to worse (as it has done of laie years) till it 
shall fell into total decay; in that case the mail from Carlisle must go round by Edin- 
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burgh, which would delay its arrival at Glasgow an entire day, and something more than 
a day, to the ulterior places of its destination. 

Your (Committee have already stated, that the advantages of this road are more of a 
general than local nature. It passes through a mountainous, pasturage and thinly peopled 
country, to whose immediate interest a more improved communication is of little compara¬ 
tive importance; from this cause, and from the exhausted state of the funds of the various 
trusts on this road, and the actual and hopeless debts upon it, and from the several efforts 
already made to repair or evewwphold the existing road, having all failed already, your 
Committee feel warranted in stating it as their opinion to the House, that there exists no 
prospect of any new road or any sufficient repairs being made without the assistance of 
public aid. 

Your Committee must observe, that a part of this line has already been recommended to 
the House (viz. from Carlisle to Springfield) by the Committee on Portpatrick Road, dated 
13th May 1811, of which part they recommend the expense to be defrayed wholly by 
the public, in the following terms, ‘ which your Committee recommend should be wholly 
^ borne and paid by the public, as the counties through which the same will pass are 
‘ already subject to an enormous charge for the support of bridges, and cannot be induced 
* to contribute thereto, the same being of little benefit to them or to individuals in those 
‘ counties, but will be of the most essential public advantage.’ It appears, therefore, that 
the carrying this recommendation into effect, with a very inconsiderable dtwiation, would 
produce a double benefit,—that of improving the communication between Carlisle and Port¬ 
patrick, and also between Carlisle and Glasgow, to both which roads this part is common. 
The last stage of this road, approaching Glasgow, passing as it does through a more po¬ 
pulous and wealthy country, seems to rest upon a very different footing from the remainder, 
and is not meant to be included in the general observations of this Report. 

Excluding therefore this last ten miles, and also excluding the former small portion, 
from Carlisle to Springfield, which has been recommended to be executed by the Com¬ 
mittee alluded to, Mr. Telford estimates the remaining expense at£.58,290. 6s. lid., but 
without making any allowance for the land of the proprietors. This last point is indeed 
of little importance; as, it is conceived, few of the proprietors will demand any compensa¬ 
tion, and even if they should, the land required is for the most part of little value. 

To this sum of £.58,290. 6s. lid. the amount of fencing must be added; and if a 
further allowance be made for other unavoidable charges, this great national benefit may 
probably be completed at an expense not exceeding eighty thousand pounds. 

Your Committee forbear to pursue their inquiry into more minute detail; they conceive 
that they have stated sufficient to justify their strong recommendation of the proposed plan 
to the House. They have, however, thought proper to subjoin the Evidence, and Plan 
and Survey of Mr. Telford, by way of Appendix to their Report. From these latter docu¬ 
ments the substance of this Report will receive much light and strong corroboration. 
They will not only confirm the 'general view of the subject which your Committee has 
taken, but will also establish many points of inferior detail; particularly in regard to the 
eligibility of the line proposed, of its easy adaptation to those parts of the old line which 
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have been deemed fit to retain; and also in regard to the abundance and aptitude of 
materials for road-making along the whole course which it is intended to pursue. 

Upon the whole, it appears to your Committee, that the existing road is in such a 
ruinous state as to occasion much delay, and some danger, to all who travel it; that the 
funds have long been found inadequate to its repair, and are even, on a large portion of the 
line, in a state of hopeless debt; that there is no prospect of any road being made, or even 
the old one repaired, by the mere efforts of individuals; that the advantages of a speedy 
and effectual communication between the two points bf*Carlisle and Glasgow, embracing, 
as it does, such an immense tract of collateral country, are most important in kind and 
degree; that the contemplation of these advantages has given rise to various attempts at 
making a new line of road, which have all failed; that the proposed plan is calculated to 
improve the line of road, reduce it nearer to a level, and shorten the distance very much, 
while it saves time to correspondence in a still greater proportion; thus uniting all the 
beneficial objects without the concomitant disadvantages usually attendant upon such 
undertakings. 

Your Committee think it only further necessary to remind the House, that public assist¬ 
ance has been granted in various cases, in which general accommodation and the national 
service have called for an expenditure beyond what the advantage to the individuals locally 
interested would warrant their incurring; and that if the House shall be pleased to coun¬ 
tenance and assist the proposed plan, in any similar proportion to what it has already done 
in similar cases, your Committee feel confident, that very considerable exertions would be 
made to meet and render efficient the liberality of the Legislature ; and they think it scarcely 
possible that public aid could be granted in any way which would produce, for a like 
expenditure, more accommodation to individuals, or more practical benefit to the trading, 
mercantile and manufacturing interests of the country. 

Memorandum by Mr. Telford* 

Previously to entering upon the consideration of the Glasgow and Carlisle Road, the 
reader is recommended to study the principles and directions laid down in Sir Henry 
Pamcirs able treatise on road-making, where he will find each operation discussed in a 
masterly manner, and be made fully aware of the difference between a Highland and 
a Lowland road. 
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SPECIFICATIONS for making the Glasgow and Carlisle Road. 

Dimensions and Formation of Roadway. 

The breadth is to be thirty-four feet between the fences; of this, eighteen feet in the 
middle is to be metalled, and the remaining eight feet on each side are to be covered with 
gravel. In all embankments, the width on the top is to be thirty feet, and the side-slopes 
to be one and a half horizontal to one perpendicular. In all cuttings above five feet, the 
width between the lower skirts of the slopes is to be thirty feet; all below that depth to 

3 P 
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be thirty-four feet. The slopes of all the cuttings to be at the same rates as the embank¬ 
ments. The surface of the road longitudinally, or lengthwise, in all cases where there are 
cuttings and embankings, are to be formed agreeably to the annexed sections; in cases 
where the particular sections do not apply, the ascents and descents are in no cases to 
exceed one in thirty, and the changes from the one to the other to be made in regular 
curves, to the satisfaction of the inspector. In all cases where there are side-cuttings, 
and a part of the road on moved ground, the surface of the lower part, or moved ground, 
is to be higher than that of the upper side, to allow for consolidation, so that the finished 
road may be of a proper form and level. 

In the middle of the road there is a metal bed to be formed, and in all cases where the 
ground is nearly level, the metal is to be formed upon the natural surface of the ground, 
so as to have a curvature of four inches in the middle eighteen feet, and the sides or 
shouldering to be made with moved ground ; but on no account is the metal bed to be 
out out of the natural ground, unless it is loose gravel or rock. The metalling is to con¬ 
sist of two beds, or layers; that is to say, a bottom course of stones, each seven inches 
in depth, to be carefully set by the hand with broadest ends downwards, all cross-bonded 
or jointed, and no stone to be more than three inches wide on the top. These stones may 
be of good whin-stone, lime-stone or hard free-stone ; the vacuities between the said 
stone to be carefully filled up with smaller stones, packed by hand, so as to bring the 
whole to an even and firm surface. 

The top course or bed is to be seven inches in depth, to consist of properly broken 
stones, none to exceed six ounces in weight, and each to pass through a circular ring two 
inches and a half diameter in their largest dimensions. These metal stones to be of hard 
whin-stone; the quality of both bottom and top metal to be determined by the inspector. 
In every hundred yards in length on each side of the road, upon an average, there is to 
be a small drain from the bed of the bottom layer to tlie outside ditch, as shall be directed 
by the inspector. 

Where the height of the embankment shall exceed three feet, they are to stand from 
one to three months, in proportion as they increase in depth, as shall be determined by 
the inspector. 

Over the upper bed or course of metal there is to be binding of gravel, of one inch in 
thickness on an average. In tlie cross section of the finished roadway there is to be a 
curvature of six inches in the middle eighteen feet, and from that on each side a declivity, 
at the rate of half an inch in a foot, to within eighteen inches of the fences. In the 
remaining space of eighteen inches there is to be a curvature of three inches; making in 
’ all about nine inches on each side below the finished roadway. 

In passing morassy ground, all the surface upon which the read is to be placed, that is 
to say, between the fences, is to be brought to a curvature of twelve inches in the middle, 
and all to be secured with two rows of good swarded turf; the lower one to be laid with 
the swarded side downwards, and the upper one with it upwards. The metalling upon 
the said mossy ground is to be made twenty feet in width. On all mossy ground there is 
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to be cut along each side of the road a drain four feet wide at the top, eighteen inches at 
the bottom, and three feet deep. 

Cross Drains. 

There are to be nine cross drains in every mile in length, placed in situations to be 
marked out by the inspectors; they are to be eighteen inches wide and sixteen high at the 
upper end, and twenty-two inches high at the lower end ; their bottoms are to be paved 
with flat stones, or small pebble-stones, four inches in depth. The foundations of the 
side-walls to be laid at least six inches below the level of the bottom of the drain, and 
they are not to be less than eighteen inches in thickness, laid in regular courses faced on 
both sides in the manner of a good stone dike. The top of each is to be properly 
levelled, and covered with a firm turf two inches in thickness, to form a bed for the covers. 
The covers are to be two feet six inches in length, and four inches in thickness; their side- 
joints must be made strait, so as to unite closely; the parts which lie on the turf must 
be flat. These cross drains must be of a length not only to cross the road, but the fences 
on each side, also the slopes of the embankments, and pass fairly into the fields or 
natural watercourses. From the ends of the drain, wing-walls are to be extended five 
feet, in a curved direction, into the solid ground ; they are to be of the same thickness as 
the side-walls, founded at the same depth, and carried to the same height, and coped with 
two rows of swarded turf. The bottom, between the wing-walls, to be paved with stones 
not less than six inches in depth, and well secured at the extremities by stones twelve 
inches in depth, and they are to be well secured at the upper ends, and connected with 
the firm ground and side-drains, all as expressed in the drawings made out and signed by 
Tliomas Telford. The whole body of the drain to be laid at such a depth as to admit of 
a turf being laid over the covers, and the full quantity of road metal and binding, with¬ 
out raising the longitudinal line of road. At each end of the cross drains the water which 
passes along the side of the road is to be introduced by a proper opening, protected by a 
stone cover; this entrance to be paved at least five feet in length. In passing through 
morassy ground, the bottom of the drains to be laid with flat stones, quite across, and at 
least twelve inches under each side-wall, and to be continued quite to the extremity of 
the wing-walls. 

General Observations. 

In all cases the direction of the road is to be set out by the inspector, and all the curves 
made to his satisfaction; the road is always to be formed for a quarter of a mile, and 
examined by the inspector previous to any bottoming being set upon it; he is also to be 
satisfled with the bottoming before any top metal is put on, and with the top metal before 
any binding is put on. 

Besides the sections of the principal cuttings and embankings which are annexed to 
this contract, there are various small irregularities of from two to three feet, which must 
be cut down and filled up, in order to bring the road to an uniform surface, no where 
exceeding one in thirty. 

None of the cross drains to be covered until the inspector has examined and satisfied 
himself with the sufficiency of the pavements and side-walls; and the covers are also to 
be examined and approved of by him previous to the turf being laid on. 

3 p 2 
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In passing through inclosed fields^ the contractor is to keep up the cross drains until 
the road has been completed and taken off his hands, and also to pay the damages to 
fields or grounds incurred by getting materials for roads or other works, or carrying them 
by temporary roads. 


Appendix (L. 14.) 

SPECIFICATIONS for building Th re a Bridges on the Glasgow and Carlisle 
Road; viz .—Tlie Hamilton Bridge, the Birkwood-Burn Bridge, and the 
Elvan Foot Bridge, 

Hamilton Bridge. 

The bridge to be placed about two hundred and fifty yards below the present old 
one, the precise site and direction to be determined by the principal engineer em¬ 
ployed by the Parliamentary Commissioners. The span of the arch is to be eighty feet: 
it is to spring at fifteen feet above low water, and to have the rise or versed line twenty 
feet, and the breadth across the soffit twenty-seven feet three inches; the projections for 
the abutments to be determined by the plan and elevation made out and subscribed by 
Thomas Telford. The space for the foundations of the abutments to be excavated to two 
feet below the level of the bed of the river at that place, if in rock; but if at this place 
no proper rock or other matter suitable is found, then the said foundations are to be con¬ 
structed in such a manner as the said engineer shall determine ; and all expense incurred 
below the beforesaid depth of two feet below the bed of the river shall be considered as 
extra from this contract. The excavation shall extend the whole length and breadth of 
the foundations, as delineated upon the afore-mentioned plan, with the necessary slopes all 
around it, unless such solid rock is met with as shall render it unnecessary to excavate 
the whole thickness of the abutment into each bank; but this point is to be determined 
by the engineer. The ground excavated is to be deposited either between the wing-walls 
or as a part of the embankments for the approaches. The spaces for the foundations of the 
wing-walls are to be excavated by steps, as shown by the dotted lines in the elevation, to 
sufficiently firm ground. The masonry of the abutments is to be laid at the aforesaid depth 
of two feet below the lowest part of the bed of the river; it is to be thirty-five feet in length 
and seventeen in breadth, and to diminish, as shown in the drawing, to thirty-one feet three 
inches in length, and to fifteen feet in breadth at the springing. The outside facing 
of the front and ends of the abutments for three feet in thickness on an average, includ¬ 
ing bond-stones, to be laid in regular courses, breaking joint at least nine inches; these 
courses are to be from ten to eighteen inches in thickness; the stretchers to be from two 
to four feet in length, and not less than two feet in breadth at least; one-sixth part of the 
face to be bond-stones, not less than one-sixth in the face and three-sixths in length into 
the wall; they are to be worked with chisel-drafts, both round the face and beds, and 
be neatly scabled or broached between these drafts; the end joints are to be squared 
for twelve inches back. The remaining thickness of the abutments is to consist of stones 
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scabled into a square shape, and also laid in regular courses, properly bonded with the 
outside stones and with each other; immediately below the springing, there is to be a 
string-course one foot in thickness, which is to project two inches, and upon that, properly 
labelled springers, not less than eighteen inches in thickness and three feet six inches 
in length into the wall; these springers are to be supported and backed with large well- 
scabled square stones, quite through the abutments. The arch-stones are all to be three 
feet in depth in the beds, from two to four feet in length on the soffit or face, and from eigh¬ 
teen to twelve inches in thickness; they are to be laid, each course of one thickness, quite 
through the arch, the thickest courses to be laid next the springing, and corresponding 
courses on each side of the arch; all the arch-stones are to be worked with chisel-drafts, 
and neatly broached or scabled between these drafts; they are each to have a chamfer 
of one inch and a half along the head and bed joints, and each is to break joint at least 
one foot, to be well flushed in mortar, and brought firmly to its bed by a wooden maul; 
after the arch has been keyed, and before the centre is struck, the whole shall be wedged 
with slate, and the top-joints carefully grouted. At the back of the arch, the masonry 
backing is to be carried up, for the whole thickness of the abutment, for ten feet above 
the springing. The outer spandril walls are at the said heights to be four feet in thick¬ 
ness, and to diminish gradually, by offsets on the inside, to two feet at the level of the 
top of the arch; the outside facing is to consist of regular courses, chisel-drafted, and 
scabled or broached ; the stretchers to be not less than fifteen inches in breadth, and 
one-sixth of the face to be headed not less than two feet six inches in length into the 
wall; tlie joints to be all regularly broken; the thickness of the courses may vary from 
fifteen inches below to ten inches at the top, but to be of corresponding thicknesses on 
each side of the arch ; the remaining thickness of the walls to consist of good rubble- 
work, laid in a regular manner and bonded with the front stones and each other. Besidtis 
these outside spandril walls there are to be three interior w'alls, on each side of the arch, 
as shown in the plan; they are to be of good rubble-work, laid in a regular manner; they 
are to be two feet in thickness at ten feet above the springing, and to diminish to eighteen 
inches at three feet six inches below the level of the roadway; along the abutments, immedi¬ 
ately behind the line of the lowest arch-stone, there is to be a wall of similar rubble- 
work with the last-mentioned; it is to be three feet in thickness at the bottom, and two 
feet at three feet six inches below the level of the roadway ; it is to be properly bonded 
with them; at this height, all the spaces between these walls arc to be covered, either 
with small arches nine inches thick, with rising spandrils filled with masonry, or flat 
stones, one foot in thickness, well jointed, and to have at least six inches bearing; there 
are to be apertures through each of the walls, to admit of a person passing into all the 
spaces; there are also to be at least three stones across each aperture at proper heights, to 
steady and connect the walls upon each abutment. At the distance of four feet from the 
last-mentioned cross-wall there is to be another, two feet in thickness ; it is to commence 
at ten feet above the spring, and be carried to the height of seven feet, and there the space 
between the walls is to be arched over by stones nine inches in depth. The wing-walls 
are to be forty-five feet long at the top, measured from the front of the abutment at the 
springing, and forty-two feet six inches at the level of the roadway; they arc to be 
ascended by steps, as shown by the dotted lines on the elevation; they arc to be six feet 
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in thickness at the lowest part behind the abutment, and to diminish gradually by off¬ 
sets on the back side to two feet at eighteen inches below the level of the roadway; their 
outside is to be laid in regular courses, chisel-drafted, and neatly scabled or broached 
between the drafts; the headers and stretchers are to be as described for the spandrils ; 
the backing is to be good rubble-work, as described for the spandrils ; the pilasters and 
neu els are to correspond with the plan and elevation; the panels and passage-entries 
are to be neatly chiselled. At the back of each wing, about the middle of its length, 
there is to be a buttress or counter-fort of good rubble-work properly bonded into the 
main wall; it is to be founded as low as that wall, and there is to be four feet of projection 
and three of thickness, and to diminish by regular offsets all round to one foot square, at 
four feet below the roadway. Near the extremity of the wing-walls there is to be a cross 
wall, of good nibble-work; it is to be founded as low as the wing-walls, and properly bonded 
into them; it is to be four feet in thickness at the foundations, and to diminish by regular 
offsets on each side to two feet at four feet below the level of the roadway. At eighteen 
inches below the top of the finished roadway there is to be a fascia course and cornice, 
making together eighteen inches in thickness; these are to consist of stones, at least eigh¬ 
teen inches in breadth, besides the projection over the face of the walls, pilasters and newels; 
they arc all to be neatly chiselled, and to extend to the extremity of the wing-walls, as 
shewn in the elevations. Upon the top of the cornice there are to be parapets extending 
along the arch pilasters, wing-walls and newels; they are each to consist of a plinth, 
dado and coping, making in all four feet in height above the cornice, and also the sides 
of the finished roadway; these parapets are to be neatly chiselled and jointed. The 
plinth is to consist of one course, one foot in height, and fourteen inches and a half in 
breadtli; the dado of two courses, each one foot three inches in height, and twelve thick¬ 
ness ; the coping one course, fourteen inches and a half iii breadth, and six inches in 
thickness; it is to be cut with a weathering of one inch, a half each way from the middle 
of the top, which will leave a square nosing of four inches and a half ; none of the coping 
stones are to be less than three feet in length ; in the middle of each joint there is to be 
a cast-iron dowel, four inches in length, and one inch and a quarter square, run with 
Parkeris cement; the copings for the pilasters and newels are to be of suitable dimensions, 
to answer the projections and small extra rise ; the parapets and roadway are to have a 
general cui*ve between the extremities, of one in thirty-six; the clear breadth between the 
dado parts of the parapets is to be twenty-five feet; there is to be a footpath of smoothed 
and well-squared pavement on each side, three feet five inches in breadth, within the 
plinths of the parapets; the surface of this is to be three feet ten inches below the top of 
the coping; there is to be a row of curb-stones next the roadway, fifteen inches in depth, 
and one foot in breadth, with a slope or level on the outer edge of two inches in six of 
depth; these stones are to be neatly chisel-drafted and jointed, to be not less than three 
feet in length, and each joint to be secured by a cast-iron dowel, as described for the 
coping of the parapet; the outer edge of this curbing is to be rounded. The space at the 
back of this curbing is to be filled up with clean rough water-gravel or stone rubbish, well 
rammed and grouted with lime mortar, upon which hard stone pavement, not less than 
tliree inches in thickness, is to be laid in lime mortar; the pavement is to be well squared; 
the face is to be chisel-drafted and neatly broached; the upper surface is to have a slope 
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towards the roadway of one inch in the whole breadth. The whole of the masonry of 
every part of the bridge is to be laid in mortar, composed of one part of good lime, and 
two of clean sharp sand from the Clyde, well mixed and beat together; each stone is to 
be laid flushed in mortar, and brought firmly up to its bed, and this applies to both the 
square masonry and rubble; the joints in the fronts and return of the abutments, as far 
as the water-wings, and as high as the lower side of the string course under the springers, 
are all to be pointed with Parker’s cement. From the extremity of the wing-walls, 
rubble-walls, also laid in lime mortar, are to be extended in the same horizontal curve as 
the wings, and diminishing in height to suit the slope of the earthen banks of approach ; 
they must be four feet six inches thick at the foundation, at the newel, and diminish to 
two feet at the top and extremities; they are to be coped with stones two feet in breadth 
and nine inches in thickness, chisel-drafted and broached, and there is to be a small 
newel at each extremity, as shown in the plan and elevation. Above and below each 
abutment there are to be water-wings, walls of good rubble-work laid in lime mortar, 
fifteen feet in length and ten feet in height, above low-water in the river; they are to be 
founded at two feet below the level of the bed of the river, where they are to be four feet 
in thickness; they arc to diminish by regular offsets on the back side to two feet at the 
top; they are to be coped with stones two feet in breadth and one in thickness, and the 
outside joints are to be pointed with Parker’s cement. The spaces between the wing-walls 
are to be filled with rough water-gravel or stone rubbish, up to the general circle for the 
bottom of the roadway, upon the top of the arch-stones; here the roadway shall be formed 
by laying two rows of swarded turf over the whole of covered archways and the aforesaid 
gravel, and upon the one with the swarded side down and the other up, making together 
four inches; a bed of stones of proper quality, broke so as none shall exceed six ounces 
in weight, after these are beat into a solid body and covered top surface, so that they shall 
be fifteen inches thick in the middle of the roadway, and ten inches at the edge of the 
curb-stones on each side; there shall then be laid a blinding and*finishing layer of good 
binding gravel two inches thick on an average, which shall be condensed by passing 
a heavy roller over it. 

Birkwood-Burn Bridge. 

The bridge is to be placed about fifty yards below the old coal-pit on the south bank; the 
precise site to be determined by the chief engineer employed by the Parliamentary Com¬ 
missioners. It is to consist of three semicircular arches of thirty feet span each; the breadth 
across the soffits, at the crowns, to be each twenty feet three inches. The general form and 
dimensions to be agreeable to a plan and elevation made out and subscribed by Thomas 
Telford. 

The southern abutment is to be sunk to two feet below the lowest part of the bed of the 
bum at that place. The masonry of this south abutment is to commence at the aforesaid 
depth of two feet below the bed of the burn, where it is to be twenty-five feet two inchtrs 
in length, and eight feet in breadth; it is to be carried up to fifty feet in height from the 
bed of the bum; the front is to batter one foot in the height, besides the offsets at the 
base, and to diminish by offsets on the back side, so that its thickness at the springing 
shall be five feet. The sides are to batter each two feet, besides the said offsets, and are 
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to be twenty-one feet four inches at the springing. All the masonry is to be chisel-drafted, 
and neatly scabled, or broached between the drafts, and laid in regular courses properly 
bedded, jointed, and bonded quite through the work. The pier which will stand imme¬ 
diately on the north side of the bum to be founded at the same depth, and to 
be the same in respect of dimensions and workmanship, as what has been described 
for the abutments, only it is to be four feet in thickness at the springing. The second 
pier and the north abutment, which will be placed on the face of the north bank, will 
be of the same dimensions at the springing, and incline downwards in the same ratio as 
those already described, to where a proper foundation can be met with, as shown in the 
elevation. The arch-stones are to be two feet in depth; to be chisel-drafted, and neatly 
scabled or broached, laid in regular courses, each course to be the same thickness through 
the body of the arch, and may vary in thickness from twelve to nine inches; the thickest 
courses to be laid next the springing, and of corresponding thicknesses on each side the 
arch; they arc to have chamfers of one inch and a quarter along the heads and bed joints. 
The spandrils arc to be four feet in thickness at the springing, and to diminish to two feet 
at the level of the top of the arch-stones; the outside of the spandrils, as well as the 
arches, are to batter at the same rates as the ends of the piers and abutments, and the 
remainder of the diminution is to be on the back side by regular offsets; the outside is to 
be drafted by headers and stretchers, and scablcd ashlers to correspond with the piers; 
the backing to be of good rubble-work, well bonded with the front ashlers, between the 
arches and over the abutments; the rubble backing to be carried up seven feet six inches 
above the springing, and thence slo})cd to the back of the arches, as shown in the 
(devation. The wing-walls are to be founded by offsets into each bank, as shown in the 
plan and elevation, so that they shall be upon firm rock or sound ground ; their thickness 
to be as shown upon the plan; the outside is to be of drafted and scabled ashler and 
rubblc-work, as described for the spandrils. Upon the level of the top of the arch-stones 
there is to be laid a Fascia course and square capping, making together eighteen inches in 
thickness, and eighteen inches in breadth, not including the projections ; they are to be 
neatly chiselled, and the capping is to have a weathering of one inch in the breadth of the 
projection. Upon the whole length near the arches, and along the wing-walls, there is to 
be a parapet on each side ; it is to consist of a plinth, dado and parapet, making together 
three feet eight inches in height. The plinth is to be ten inches in height, and fourteen 
and a half inches in thickness; the dado is to be two feet four inches in height, and twelve 
inches in thickness. The coping is to be six inches in thickness, and fourteen and a half 
inches in breadth; the top of the coping to have a weathering of one and a half inch on 
each side, which will leave a square nosing of four and a half inches. The whole of the 
parapet is to be squared ashlers, with chisel drafts, and neatly broached between the 
drafts; each joint of the coping is to be secured with a cast-iron dowel four inches long and 
one and a quarter square, let into the middle of the joint, and run with Parker’s cement. 
The spaces between the spandril and wing-walls to be tilled with stone rubbish to the level 
of the top’of the arclies. Over the arches and spandrils there is to be a bed of clay six 
inches in thickness well beat, and upon a roadway, agreeable to the general specitication. 
Immediately above and below the base of the south abutment, and pier next to it, there 
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are to be water-walls fifteen feet in length; they are to be founded at the same depth as 
the south abutment, and carried to the height of five feet above the level of the bed of 
the burn; they are to be of good rubble-work, four feet thick at the bottom, and two at 
the top, and to have a coping two feet in breadth, and not less than nine inches in 
thickness. All the masonry is to consist of sound stone which will stand the effects of the 
weather; it is all to be laid in mortar, composed of one part of good lime, and two of clean 
sharp sand, well mixed and beat together, and each stone is to be laid flushed in mortar, 

and brought firmly to its bed. t, 

The bridge to be placed in the situation marked by the inspector; it is to consist of one 
arch, ninety feet span, twenty-five feet rise, and twenty and a quarter feet across the soffit. 
The foundation for the abutment on the east side is to be sunk for the whole of its breadth 
into the rock as low as the bed of the river at that place, unless the inspector is satisfied 
that the foundation is sufficiently good at a less depth; when the rock has been excavated 
to this depth and properly levelled, the masonry is to be laid, and brought up six feet above 
the level of low summer water to the springing of the arch ; it is to be fourteen feet m 
thickness at the foundation, and twelve feet at the springing ; the length at the foundation 
will be twenty-nine feet, and twenty-six feet six inches at the springing. On the western 
side of the river, the foundation for the abutment is to be sunk to the depth of two feet 
below the level of low summer water, and if rock is not found at this depth, there are to be 
piles and a proper platform, but these, as well as all the materials and labour, directed by 
the inspector to be employed under the said two feet, are to be paid for extra from the 
contract. The masonry of this abutment is to be of the same dimensions as mentioned for 
the one on the eastern side. The outside stones of the abutments are to be of durable 
freestone, to have chisel-drafts round the face, beds and end joints, and neatly scabled 
or broached between the drafts; they are to be laid headers and stretchers; none of the 
stretchers to be less than fifteen inches in breadth on the bed; and one-sixth part of the 
face to be headers, not less than two feet six inches in length; the end joints to be squared 
full back, at least six inches from the face. The backing may be of good whin-stone, 
hammer-dressed, and laid in a regular manner, bonding with outside stones, and each 
other. The arch-stones are to be three feet six inches in depth ; they may be from ten to 
eighteen inehes in thickness, the thickness to be next the springing ; they are to be laid in 
regular courses quite through the soffit or body of the arch, bending at least twelve inches, 
and each stone brought film to its bed by a wooden maul. These arch-stones are to con- 
sist of sound hard durable freestone, having chisel-drafts round the face, heads, beds and 
joints, and be neatly scabled or broached between the drafts; they are also to have 
smallchamfers along the heads and bed joints, quite across the soffit; the whole to be 
set upon a centre of proper scantling and framing, carefully set and braced, all to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of the inspector. The wing-walls to be founded on firm ground, at least three 
feet under its surface, and to be thirty-three feet in length; they are to extend.three feet 
before the front part of the abutment on each side, on purpose to admit of the Fascia course 
along the whole height of the bridge, as shewn in the plan and elevation. These wing-wallk 
are to be five feet in thickness at the level of the springing, and diminish to two feet at 
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the level of the roadway; the spandrils are to be of the same thickness as the wing-walls 
at the same heights; both wing-walls and spandrils are to be of good whin-stone, the out¬ 
sides to be hammer-dressed, and laid in regular courses, without any joinings in the front 
beds or end joints ; all the backing to be laid in a regular manner, well bonded with the 
front stones and each other. The back part of the abutments to be carried up ten feet 
above the level of the springing of the arch, and then to be sloped up and connected to 
the back of the arch-stones, as shewn in the section; there is also a wall to be built on 
the back part of the abutment up to within three feet of the bottom of the road metal; it 
is to be three feet in thickness at the foundation, and two feet at the top, all as shewn in 
the plan and by dotted lines in the elevation; it is to be of good whin-stone, laid in a 
regular manner, and well bonded with the wing-walls. Towards the extremity of the wings 
there is to be another cross-wall of similar dimensions, materials and workmanship. At 
the level of the top of the arch, and in the line of the declivity of the roadway, there is to 
be a string course of squared freestone, laid, as shewn in the elevation, along under each 
parapet; they are to be two feet in breadth, and one foot in thickness. The parapets are 
to be three and a half feet in height above the finished road, and to consist of a plintli 
nine inches in thickness, and fifteen inches in breadth. The dado is to be twelve inches in 
thickness. The coping is to be six inches in thickness, and fifteen inches in breadth, that 
is to project two inches on the outside, and one on the inside; it is to have a square nosing 
of four and a half inches, and a weathering on each side of one inch and a half. The 
whole of the parapets arc to be hard durable freestone, to have chisel-drafts round their 
faces, beds and end joints, and neatly scabled or broached between the drafts; each 
joint of the coping is to be secured by a cast-iron dowel, four inches long, and one inch 
and a quarter square, run witli Parker's cement. The water-wings are to be twenty feet 
in length, and three feet in thickness at the foundation, besides the counterforts, and two 
felt at the top; they are to be founded one foot below the bed of the river, and carried as 
high as the springing of the arches, and coped with two rows of swarded turf. All the 
masonry to be laid in mortar, made of one part of good lime, and two of sharp clean sand, 
well mixed and beat. 

Between the spandrils and also the wing-walls, the space is to be filled up with stone, 
rubbish or coarse gravel, up to the level of the top of the arch; at this height there is to 
be laid a bed of clay nine inches in thickness, well beat, over the whole space between the * 
spandrils and wing-walls, also over the arch crown; over this, there is twelve inches of 
road top metal to he laid, and above all a binding of gravel two inches in thickness on 
an average. The approaches to the bridge to be embanked, so as to have an inclination 
of one in twenty-seven on the east side, and one in twenty on the western side. These 
embankments, and the roadway upon them, to be, in respect to materials, form and dimen¬ 
sions, according to the regulations for general road-making, and the whole made agreeably 
to the plan, elevation and section prepared and signed by Thomas Telford. 
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HEIGHTS above the Toll-House at the Eastern Entrance to Glasgow: 
The said Toll-house deemed to be at level of high water. 


Feet. 

Road opposite Bothwell (North of Bridge) - - - - 130 

Road North of Hamilton - - - - - - -142 

Laverock-hall - 290 

Nethan Water at Lismahago 444 

Douglas Water, near the Mill ------- 509 

Summit South of - ditto 922 

Duncatton Water - - - - - - - - -731 

Summit South of ditto - - - - - - - -835 

Abingdon Village - 759 

Crawford ditto - glO 

River Clyde at Elvanfoot gQ7 

Summit of (Country South of ditto 934 

Cross the Evan Water, Upper Bridge ----- g70 

Boundary Counties of Lanark and Dumfries - . . . 000 

Beattock Inn at Dumfries and Edwin Road .... 341 

River Annan at Woodfoot 209 

Bield Toll - - - - - - - - - - 210 

Dinwoodin Green - - - - - - - - -172 

Lockerley - -- -- -- -- - 132 

Summit between ditto and Ecclefechan - - - - . 333 

Ecclefechan - 99 

Summit South of ditto - - - - - - - -187 

Summit South of Kirtle Bridge - - - - - - - 251 

Springfield Village - -- -- -- - 00 

Sark and Esk Bridges, below the level, being in the tideway, - -- 

Stanwix Bank above ...---43 


Appendix (L. 16.) 

SPECIFICATION for furnishing Whin Metal for the Repair of the Glasgow and 
Car^uZe Road; with the Quantities and Expense thereof in each Section of the Road. 

The contractors shall furnish and lay down in walled depots, or in places to be pointed 
out by the trustees or their surveyor, at least in ten different parts in each mile, to be put 
on the road with barrows by the men that work on the surface of the road, such number of 
cubic yards of whin metal for each mile that the road may require yearly. The metal to 
be of the best blue or red whin, as may be specified for each mile or division of road. All 
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the metal to be broken and ready for measurement* by the first day of October yearly. 
The metal shall be taken from quarries, fields or beds of rivers, which shall be pointed 
out by the trustees or their surveyor. No stones to be taken from fields or beds of rivers, 
or from quarries that are too small to be broken through the middle. All the stones that 
are taken from fields, beds of rivers or quarries, must be collected by the hand and put 
into the carts without shovels or any implement in the hand ; and all the stones must 
be broken down in a proper manner, so as no stone shall exceed four ounces English, 
and they must all be broken so small as to pass through a circular ring of one inch 
and a half diameter in their largest dimensions. As the contractors are only to be bound 
to furnish and break the metal, the surveyor is to be the sole judge of the quality 
of the metal, and also of the size. If any of the contractors fail at any time in not 
providing and breaking the metal at the proper season when ordered by the surveyor, 
the s»irveyor shall have it in his power at any time to furnish and break the metal 
at the contractor's expense without the necessity of applying to any court of law. 
And further, the contractor shall be bound to furnish any additional quantity of metal 
that the trustees or their surveyor may require them to do, in writing, over and above 
the stipulated quantity for any mile or division of road, at the same rate per cubic 
yard as the contract price. And further, the trustees shall have it in their power to 
lessen the quantity of metal for any mile or division of road, and the contractors shall 
be bound to adhere to the same so soon as the trustees or their surveyor may order them 
in writing. And if the stones arc not all broken and ready for measuring by the first day 
of October yearly, the surveyor shall have it in his power to take possession of such stones 
as may be broken, without paying any thing therefor. If the surveyor shall find at any 
time that earth, gravel, soil, or any rubbish of any kind, is put into any of the heaps of 
broken stones, or any thing done on purpose to deceive him, he shall have it in his power 
forfeit all the stones without applying to any court of law. The surveyor shall have 
it in his power to order what quantity of stones he may think proper to be put down on 
each mile of road, or on any part of the mile or division of road, so that it is not to be 
understood that an equal quantity is to be put down in each place, but must be laid 
down in such quantities as may be ordered, and in such places. 

The contractors shall pay all surface damages that they may do to fields or in beds 
of rivers, by taking out metal or carting the same to the road ; the contractors shall 
have the benefit of the Act of Parliament for that purpose. The contractors are not 
to be allowed to turn over the metal in the depots after it is broken. 

The money to be paid quarterly, in equal portions, by a certificate or order, under 
the hand of the surveyor. 

The furnishing of the metal is in general let by contract, for two or three years at 
a time. 

t 

As the stones are all let to be furnished and broken by the cubic yard, and are in 
general put on by wheelbarrows by the men who work by the day on the surface 
of the road, the metal is put on the road to a better purpose. 
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The surface of the roads in this part of the country is in general kept by men 
who work by the day; one man keeps from one to five miles, just according to the 
travel on the road. The men are employed in keeping the surface clear of mud in 
soft weather; their employment in dry weather is to take off the loose rolling stones, 
and dress up the sides of the roads and side drains. 


During the whole progress of these extensive improvements, the Glasgow Committee, 
under the liberal and judicious management of their chairman, Mr. Kirkman Finlay, 
persevered in enabling me to bring this road into a very perfect state; they annually, in 
company with my deputy, John Pollock, perambulated the whole distance from Glasgow 
to Carlisle, noting the most essential improvements to be performed in that year; which, 
being thus directed and afterwards witnessed by themselves, became interesting to them; 
and by allowing the accruing tolls to be expended in furtherance of the work from time 
to time they greatly facilitated its progress. 

T. T, 


The Quantities and Expense of Materials for Repairs. 


] 

1 Sections 



At 

Number 

Number 

1 


Broken Stones. 

per 

Yard, 

of Men 

of Men 

uf Road. 



Rate. 

in Winter 

in Summer. 



Cubic Yards 

A. 

d. 


• 

1 . 

From Govern Burn near Hamilton, tol 

per Mile. 






Birkensbaw - - - - -J 

120 

5 

6 

3 

< i 

S>. 

Six miles South of Birkensbaw - 

00 

3 

0 

3 

1 i 

3 . 

Six miles South of Lismahago 

HO 

4 

4 

3 

1 i 

4 . 

Nine miles from Douglas Mill 

100 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 . 

Five miles and a half 

80 

3 

3 

o 

1 

6 , 

Eight miles from Beattock - - - 

00 

3 

— 

4 

2 

7 . 

Six miles to Lockerbie - - . 

90 

3 

— 

2 

1 

8 . 

Seven miles and a half to Ecclefecban - 

00 

3 

— 

2 

1 

9 . 

Five miles to Woodhousc - - - 

100 

3 

8 

1 

I 

10 . 

Ten miles to Sark Bridge - - - 

100 

3 

8 

1 

1 


The different divisions cost from 

4 

to £.40 pei 

* mile. 


j 
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LANARKSHIRE ROAD. 


SPECIFICATION for Bridge over Cander Water. 

This bridge is to be placed in the situation to be marked out by the inspector; it is to 
consist of three arches thirty-five feet span each, and seventeen feet five inches rise each ; 
the breadth across the soffit, at the crown of the arches, to be twenty feet three inches; 
the whole height, from the surface of the river channel to that of the finished roadway, 

to be sixty-four feet. 

The foundations of the two piers to be sunk to the depth of two feet below the lowest 
part of the bed of the river at that place, and more, if required by the engineer or his 
deputy ; but all below the two feet to be paid, extra from the contract, by a fair valua¬ 
tion. The space for the foundation to be quite sufficient to receive the masonry, with the 
necessary slopes. The masonry of the piers is to commence at this depth, where each 
will be twenty-four feet three inches in length, and eight feet in breadth; they are to 
be carried up to ten feet above the surface of the river channel, where there must be 
a chamfered scarcement, all round, of six inches; from thence the shaft must be carried 
to the impost under the springing of the arches, as represented in the elevation: the 
taper or diminution of these piers, as well as the shape and dimension of the impost, 
•re delineated on the drawings; also the arch-stones, parapets, &c. 

The masonry of the piers is to consist of squared ashler, having chisel-drafts round 
each face and bed, and be neatly scabled or broached between; the end-joints are to be 
full and square; the whole of the masonry is to be laid in regular courses through the 
whole body of the work, properly bonded; the foundations of the abutments are to be 
laid at such depth as ensures firm ground. 

The arch-stones are to be two feet six itches in depth or breadth on the bed, laid in 
regular courses; each course to be of the same thickness throughout; their thickness 
to vary from twelve to nine inches; the thickest courses to be nearest to the springing; 
all to be laid in good lime mortar, and each stone to be brought to its bed by a 
wooden maul. 

The wing-walls are to be founded and brought up of the form and dimensions shown 
in the elevation. All the outside stones of the abutments, wing-walls and spandrils 
are to have chisel-drafts round the face beds and end-joints, and be neatly scabled or 
broached between the drafts; the whole to be laid headers and stretchers; the stretchers 
to be not less than twelve inches broad on the bed, and the sixth part of the surface 
to be headers not less than two feet in length; these dimensions are applicable to the 
outside stones of the piers, « 
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All the backing is to be hammer-dressed stones, laid in regular courses, l}onded with 
the front stone and with each other; the backing to the arches to be of a similar descrip¬ 
tion, and carried up to the height shown in the elevation in dotted lines. 

At the top of the arch-stones there is to be a string-course laid over the arches, span- 
drils and pilasters, as shewn in the elevation; it is to project four inches, have breaks 
at the pilasters, to be twelve inches in thickness and eighteen inches in breadth; along 
the top of this string-course there is to be a course of stone six inches in thickness and 
nineteen inches in breadth; the parapets are to be four feet in height above the finished 
roadway; to have a plinth course, fourteen inches in breadth and nine inches in height. 
The dado part is to be twelve inches in thickness. . The coping is not to be less than six 
inches in thickness, with four inches and a half square nosing and one inch and a half 
weathering on each side; on the top they are to be fifteen inches in width, that is, to 
have a projection of one indi on the inside and two on the outside; each joint of the 
coping to be secured by a cast-iron dowell, four inches long and one inch and a half 
square, run with Parker’s cement. The whole of the string-course and parapets to be 
neatly squared and jointed. 

The water-wings are to be twenty feet in length, to be founded one foot below the bed 
of the river, and be carried five feet above it, inclusive of a coping of laige flat stone; 
the counterforts are to be three feet square, and of the same height. 

The cross or tie walls between the wing-walls are to be of good rubble masonry, laid 
in regular courses ; they arc to be founded on the natural ground ; at the bottom they are 
each to be five feet in thickness, and reduced by regular offsets to two feet six inches at 
the under side of tile road top metal. All the masonry of this bridge is to be laid in 
good lime-mortar, made of one part of lime and two parts of clean sand, well mixed and*® 
beat; the spaces between the spandrils and wing-walls to be filled up with coarse gravel 
or dry stone rubbish, from the top of the masonry to the under side of the bed of clay. 

Over the top of the arch and space between the wing-walls there is to be laid a bed 
of clay six inches in thickness, well beat; over this, there is to be twelve inches in thick¬ 
ness of hard whin-stone, or lime-stone broken to the size for road top metal. 


I 
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SCOTTISH HARBOURS. 


FINAL ACCOUNT of Money Received and Uibbubsed by the Commissioners for Highland Roads 

Scotland^ towards making Canals, Harbours and 

Dra ................ From ICth May 1807 to 


1807- May 
Aug. 

1808. Sept. 

1809. Aug. 

1810. Sept. 

1811. Sept. 
1818. Jan. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

1814. Sept. 
^81.5. Sept. 

1816. Sept. 

1817. Mar. 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1818. Sept. 
1824. Mar. 


16 

10 

18 

0 

12 


4 

4 

3 

16 

14 

15 
20 
20 

5 
19 


4 

25 


To Cash received from Barons of Exchequer in Scotland > 

To one year’s Interest on Debt of 9,000, (at 5 per cent.) re-*! 
ccivod from the City of Edinburgh - - - - - - J 

To ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto - - - - - 

To ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto - - * - 

To ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto ----- 

To Cash received from the City of Edinburgh in part of the smdl 
Debt - - - - - - - -i 

To one years Interest on Debt of £.8,000 from ditto - - - 

To Cash received from the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland*] 
(including Interest on £.8,000, formerly received from the City I 
ofKdinhuigh) - -- -- -- - -J 

To Overchoige for Income Tax on the above, refunded 

To one years Interest on £. 8,000 (at 6 nor cent.) received £roi 
the City of Edinburgh; loss £. 40 for Ihoperty Tax 

To ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto - - - - 

To ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto - - - - 

To ditto - on £.24,000, after deductions - - - 

To half a year’s Interest on ditto - - . • - 

To ditto - - - ditto ------- 


Debt 




To Interest on - - ditto ------ 

To’Ca^ received firom Barons of Exchequer in Scotland 

To Interest on Deposits in the Bank of Scotland to this date 

To ditto - on Exchequer Bills received at sundry times - 

To Cash gidncd by Remittances to Scotland at sundry times 

• 

To Cash received from the Account of Roads and Bridges - 


£.. 


£. 


d. 

12,931 

- 

- 

450 

— 

— 

450 

- 

— 

450 

— 

— 

450 

— 

— 

1,000 

- 

- 

402 

12 

- 

4,301 

10 

<i 

48 

13 

2 

360 

— 

— 

360 

- 

— 

360 

— 

— 

1,112 

4 

5 

5.52 

10 

— 

662 

10 

— 

• 20,000 

— 

- 

452 

16 

10 

4,066 

0 

- 

2,230 

17 

4 

2,719 

4 

7 

57 

15 

9 

84 

10 

5 

53,332 

- 



♦ • • 
if aqpnmJuM .**-Tihc aid grsnted to mndry Harb^un and other nmilar improvementa, aa above ipeeided, amoonta to 
\m than £.400,812 ( au ae tflia parties W ako to ^npktc the itork, although it^ightexeced the estimated expense (or 

or double the above Total, m^jpement 
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.SCOTTISH 

and Briooe^ under the Act for applying cert^ Balakcbs ariwig firom the Fotfeited Bstates in 
other Fublio Works there ;* 46 Geo. 111. c. 156. 


26th March 1824..-.C". 


1818: 
Jan. 13 


By Payments towards the- ImproYemont of 
Avoch Harbour. - - - 

Ballintraed Harbour - .' . 

Banff Harbour - 
Burgh Head Harbour ... 

8t. Catherine's Pier « • - 

Channeiy Ker - - - - 

Cullen Harbour . - « . 

Dingwall Canal .... 
Fortrose Harbour - - - 

Frazerbumh Harbour . - - 

Gourdon Harbour . - _ 

Invemrdon Piers ... 

Jura small Isles Pier ... 

KielsPier. 

Kirkwall Harbour ... 

Kyle Rhea Piers - - - - 

Naim Harbour .... 
Portmaholmoch Harbour 
Portree Harbour - - - - 

Tarbet Harbour - . . - 

Tobermory Harbour ... 


£. k. d. 


627 

1,106 

7,973 

2,000 

83 

646 

2,070 

1,904 

2,007 

5,277 

994 

819 

373 

118 

1,972 

585 

3,900 

11,572 

1,862 

1,584 

346 

863 

1,455 


17 - 
7 9 
10 - 

10 - 
2 - 

9 7 
2 1 

13 3 

17 7 

18 8 

14 - 

10 .. 
16 5 

2 2 
10 - 

4 - 
10 10 
9 2 

4 8 
11 0 

5 4 


By Payments to Mr. Rickman, as Secretary to the Commissi 
sioners, from 1807 to 1822 ..... .j 

By - ditto - to Mr. Hope, w. a, for Law Charges - 

By - ditto - to Mr. Telford, Engineer - - - - 


By Payment to Charles Moodie, Clerk in the Audit Offioe,'\ 
the nrice of his Annu^ of £J50 per annum, allowed him \ 
by toe Barons of the Exchequer - - - - -J 

By - ditto - to William Allen, Porter - ditto of £.20'! 
per annum - 

By - ditto - to Sir John M‘Lean, K.O.B., Proprietor of*) 
the inn at Dalwhinnie, the sum calculated to be equal to I 
rix yean' rent still duo by the lease - - . . -J 

Paid by the Commissioners to liberate the principal Suml 
rotoinedby the Batons, of the Exchequer . . 

’ By Payment to the Road Repair Account, being the Balance*) 
of Mr>Telford's Scottish Harbour Account * ~ 


530 10 4 


184 13 8 


131 3 7 


£. «. d. 


50,100 G 3 
755 - - 

1,074 6 2 
471 2 - 


846 7 7 


78 18 - 


£• 53,332 - 


Jamet Smith, Accountant,' 

29, Princcs-etreet, Bank. 

£. 60,106 i ind being elwsyt grsatsd on eonditioa of eqsel amount expended by ^ i 4 ^oante, riiewe os Ezpeoditura of not 
thev might be induo^ to eerry the improvement Brther), the Total Sum expended cuinot have been lem tl^ £• 100,064 ; 
and enper^llteodeiiee indoded.^^. R.. 

3 R 
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Appendix (M.) - 
additional churches in the 


NAME OF PLACE. 


1. Loch Gilphead . . - - - 

2. Muckaim {Mawtit mly) - - - - 

3. Duror ------- 

^4. Kilmcny (Mamtumly) - - - - 

^ 5, Portnaliaven ------ 

<». OoorOtl) ------ 

7. Kinloch-Spclopc - - - - - 

8. Salcn {Manse only) - - - - 

0. 'robemioiy ------ 

10. Ulva ------- 

11. Iona ------- 

12. Strontian ------ 

13. Acliamclc ------ 

14. North BnllachuUsh ----- 

1.5. Ardour (C/mre/* on/y) - - - - 

10. Rotnicinui'chus (il/ajiw o»/y) - - - 

17. 'I’omintoul ------ 

18. (Manse only) - - - - - 

38. Steinslioll ------ 

20. flalon in Watemish - _ _ - 

21. Truinisgarry ------ 

22. Bememy Isle ------ 

23. Plocktoii ------ 

24. Shieldaig 

2.5. C'amocli hi Strath-Conaii - - - - 

20. Kinloch-Luichart _ - - - - 

27. Poolcwc ------- 

28. Croieli ------- 

21). Ullapool {Church only) - - - - 

30. Cross, Ness District - - - - 

3). Knock, Kyc District - - - - 

32. Rhuc&torc ------ 

33. Kinlock-Bcrvie - - - - - 

04 Stmthy ------- 

3.5. Berridalc ------ 

30. Keiss ------- 

37. Deemess on/y) - - - - 

38. N. llonaldsay, Skilpcrhall (Manse only) - 

30. Sondwick {Manse only) - - - - 

40. QuartF ------- 

41. Inncrwick in Glenlyou {Mame only) 

42. Rannoch {Manse only) - - - - 


43. Kirktawn of Foss {Mame only) 


Parish or Island. 


County 



Population in 
the Vicinity. 

Olassiy 


Areylo 
- ditto 


. 

2,600 

Muckaim - 

- 

- 

- 


Appin 


- ditto 

— 

m 

660 

Islay Island 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

2,600 

- ditto 

— 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,600 

- ditto 

- 

- ditto 

- 

• 

2,000 

Mull Island 

— 

. ditto 

- 

- 

600 

- ditto 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

860 

- ditto 

— 

- ditto 


— 

2,000 

Ulva Isle 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

900 

Iona Isle 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,000 

Ardnaniurchaii 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,600 ' 

• ditto 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

700 

Kilinallic - 

- 

Inverness 

- 

. 

600 

- ditto 

- 

Aigylc 

- 

- 

400 

Rotliicmurchus 


Inverness 

- 

- 

1,000 

Kirkmichael 


BanfF - 

— 

— 

600 

Kingussie - 

- 

Elgin - 

- 

- 

600 

Skye Isle - 

- 

luvemess 

- 

- 

1,700 

- ditto 

- 


- 

- 

1,0(K) 

N, Uist Isle 

— 

- ditto 

- 


1,160 

Harris 

- 

- ditto 

- 


1,000 

Loclialsh 

- 

Ross-shirc 

- 

- 

600 

Applecross - 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

800 

Coutin 

— 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,200 

- ditto 

— 

- ditto 

— 

— 

700 

Gairlofh 

- 

“ ditto 

- 

— 

1,600 

Kincardine - 

- 

- ditto 

— 

- 

600 

Loch Broom 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

2,000 

Lewis Isle - 


- ditto 



1,600 

- ditto 

- 

Ross-shiro 

— 

- 

1,460 

Assynt 

- 

Sutherland 

• 

- 

1,400 

Kdrachilles • 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,000 

Farr - 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,000 

Lathcron 

- 

Caithness 

- 

- 

1,760 

Wick - 

- 


- 

« 

1,100 

Deemess 

- 

Orkney 

- 

- 

700 

Cross and Bumess 

- ditto 

- 

- 


Dunrossness 

- 

Shetland 

- 

- 

650 

QuariF 


- ditto 



84D 

Fortingall - 

— 

Perth - 

- 

- 

1,000 

- ditto 

- 

- ditto 

- 

- 

1,660 

Dull - 

- 

- ditto 

Total ■ 


- 

800 

40,180 
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Hioulands and Islands of Scotland, 


EXPENDITURE ON CHURCHES AND MANSE 


Contract price, 1,470; levelling and dmining, £.4.14. 2. - - - - - 

Church rebuilt by General CampMl, of Loch Nell, at an exjicnsc of .£.093.14. 6.; 
Manse, at the expense of the Commissioners ------- 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners ------ 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners ------ 

Contract price, £.1,470; levelling and draining, £.43. 5.10. . . - . 

^ntract price, and payment by the Commissioners 
Contract price, £. 1,’470; extra-foundation and drain, £. 22. 5, Q. - 
Contract price, £. 718; extra-foundations, £. 8. 8., and contribution towards enlarge¬ 
ment of Church, £. 160, in all - 

Contract price, £. 1,470; extra fences, and harling the Manse, £. GO. 10. 5.-- 
Contract price, £. 1,470; extra-work in foundations, £.26.14.1. ---- 

Contract price, £.1,470; foundation of Church and Manse, £.33. 4. - . - 

Contract price, £. 1,470; foundation, extra-work, £. 32.10. 8. 

Contract price, £.1,470; extra-fencing, &c., £.8.12.7. - - - - - 

Contract price, £. 1,470; inclosurc of Glebe, £. 30- 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners ------ 

Church rebuilt by Sir P. Grant, of llothiemurchus, at an expense of £.306; Manse 
at the expense of tlic Commissioners --------- 

Contract price, £. 1,470; extra-work, and mounting a Bell, £. 16. 6. 

Contract price, and payment by tho Commissioners ------ 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners ------ 

('ontraet price, and imyinent by tho Commissioners ------ 

Contract price, .£.1,470; for iuclosing the Glebe, £.30. - - - - - - 

Contract price, £, 1,470; Bell, and mounting, £. 10.16. 

Contract price, £. 1,470; Bell, and mounting, £.10. 16, - - - - - „ 

! Contract price, £. 1,476. 0.3., and allowance for extra-expense in carriage of mate¬ 
rials, £.24.19. 9. (the Heritors paying £, 110.18. 7. for the same reason) 

Contract price, £. 1,452. G.; extra-work at foundation, luid Bell, £, 3G. 17. 3. - 
Contract pi ice, and payment by the Commissioners 

Contract price, £. 1,400. 7. 9.; extra-foundation work, and Bell, £. 26. 3. 2. - 

The British Fishery Society gave a Manse for the Ministers ivsidciico; contract price 
of Church, with additional Galleries - - - • - - - - 

Contract price, and payment by tho Commissioners 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners ------ 

Contract price, £.1,462. 6. 2.; extra-foundation work, £. IB - - . . - 

Contract price, and payment by the Commissioners 
Contract price, £.1,462. G* 2.; extra-foundation work, £. 10. 18. G 

Contract price, £.1,462. 6. 2.; extra-foundation work, £.21. 11. 11. - - 

Contract price, £.1,462. G. 2.; extra-foundation work, £. 7. 0, 4. - 
The Church was rc|)aircd by the Heritor; the Manse was built at the expense of\ 
the Commissioners ------ -----/ 

The Church was repaired and fenced by the Heritor; the Manse was built at tlicl 
expense of the Commissioners 

The Church was repaired at the expense of tlic Heritor; the Manse (with a Byre}! 
was built by the Commissioners - 

Contract price, £.1,470; extra-expense for Byre at the Manse, £. 28. 12. 9. - 
A Church was rebuilt by tho Heritors, at an expense of £. G73. 17. 4.; Manse at*! 
the expense of the Commissioners - 



£. 8, d. 

1,474 14 2 


724 

1,470 

718 

1,513 

1,470 

1,492 


6 10 


were mou iu uu ejLiru-cxpeiuH; ui w, i. uy » uispuic OS lO Site, Olter tllC f 

work was commenced - . - -...I 

General Stewart, of Gartli, paid £.114 towards the renovation of the Church • thc\ 
Commissioners, £.184; Manse and Byre, £.741.0.3. - . . .j 

Expense of March-Stones (Land-Marks) of sundry Glebes, Peat and Pasture Rights 


87G 8 - 
1,639 10 6 
1,496 14 1 
1,603 4 - 
1,602 10 8 
1,478 12 7 
1,600 - - 
G97 17 3 

747 7 4 
1,406 6 - 
718 - - 
1,470 - ^ 
1,470 - - 
1,470 - - 
1,600 - - 
1,480 16 - 
1,480 1.6 - 

l,6rX) - - 
1,489 3 a 
1,470 - - 
1,426 19 II 

900 - - 
1,470 ~ ~ 
1,470 - - 
1,470 0 2 
1,462 G 2 
1,403 4 8 
1,473 18 1 
1,469 C 0 

718 - - 

718 - - 

746 13 8 
1,498 12 9 
718 - - 


786 IG 2 


875 - 3 
38 - - 
64,422 8 8 


3 R 2 
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A.D. 1755. 


A.D. 1768. 


A.D. 1769. 


A.D. 1781. 




Appendix (N. 1.) 


PROGRESS of Improyeuekt in the Navigation of the River Clyde, 

From the Report of Mr. Smeaton in the year 1765, it appears that the River Clyde 
was at that time in a state of nature, unaided by the resources of art. 

Upon sounding the river at twelve different places, between Glasgow and Renfrew, he 
found the two shoalest spots to be at the Hirst, a little below Glasgow, and at Points 
House Ford ; the former having one foot six inches, and three feet three inchesthe 
latter one foot three inches, and three feet eight inches at low and high water, respectively, 
and that the ordinary neap tides are sensible at Glasgow bridge, and rise two feet six inches 
at Spoydoch (where the river is eight hundred and eighty-four feet wide), at which time 
the navigation is open for vessels that do not draw above four feet six inches water, he 
recommends a lock and door to be made at Marlingford, in order to secure four feet six 
inches water at all times up to the Quay at Glasgow. 

In the Report of J. Golbome, dated November 30,1768, he represents the basin at Port 
Glasgow much filled up with mud, and recommends tliat two reservoirs be made for the 
purpose of scouring it occasionally; also, that a pier be built into the basin, which might 
without difficulty be converted into a wet dock. He finds the Hirst to have only one foot 
of water over it. The sides of the river are described as being generally much softer than 
the bottom, and therefore that the current has extended itself in breadth, and is wanting 
in depth; to remedy this defect he proposes to remove the hard gravel from the bottom, 
where it is shallow, and to contract the width by means of jetties. In this manner he 
conceives that the River Clyde may be deepened, so as to have four, or perhaps five feet 
at low water, up to the Broomielaw. In the opinion of Mr. Golbome, the tide coming 
from the sea has not a sufficient communication with the Frith of Clyde, so that if a 

« 

better inlet could be given to it, he is of opinion that it would flow considerably higher at 
the Broomielaw. 

In the Report of Mr. James Watt, dated October 20, 1769, various soundings are given 
(by reference to a certain fixed point, eight feet higher than the Hirst Ford). He puts 
great dependence upon the accuracy of Mr. Smeaton*s observations, but states that all 
the hard fords are very uneven in the bottom, which makes it difficult to ascertain their 
soundings. 

Mr. Golbome in his Second Report, dated 7 September 1781, expresses his satisfaction 
at the good state of the works, finding the spaces between many of the jetties filled up 
and covered with grass, to the great emolument of the proprietors, and advantage of the 
river; for in proportion as the tides fill up and become land, the neap tides, he says, will 
rise higher, and the land floods, being more confined, will act with greater force on the 
bottom, Ac.; and he adds, that this will continue till the neaps bear a due proportion to 
the spring-tide. He finds the jetties in many places buried in silt, and advises their being 
raised and-extended to the land. Mr. Goll^me had, in September 1772 ,imdertaken, at 
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an expense of £.2,300, to make Dumburk Ford six feet deep and three hundred feet wide 
at low water; although Smeaton, in 1758, seems to have despaired of accomplishing 
such an improvement; it was begun accordingly in June 1, 1773, and finished in the 
beginning of the November following, to the satisfaction of the magistrates, who, on 
sounding, did not find less than seven feet of water on it; and on sounding again with 
the magistrates on the 8th day of August 1781, at low water, we had the pleasure, says 
Mr. Golbome, to find no less than fourteen feet. Directions are given for further improve¬ 
ments, upon the same principle, and an estimate of £.420. 7. 6 . is given for work neces¬ 
sary for preserving seven feet of water to the Quay at Glasgow, by the extension of five 
old jetties and the construction of eighteen new ones. 

Mr. John Rennie makes a Report on 22d of August 1799, and observes that the depth a . d . 1799. 
of the river has been much increased by the measures taken since 1768, though he cannot 
assert positively that the section of the river is greater than it was previous to that 
period. 

The floods are admitted to be higher, but he does not attribute this to the building of 
the new bridge, or to the works for the improvement of the navigation, but rather to the 
increase of drainage in the adjoining country. By a comparison of various sections, 

Mr. Rennie is of opinion, that little or no obstruction arises at high water from the works 
of the navigation; but he points out for removal several impediments which pen back 
the water; among them is the dike or wear, just below the new bridge, which might be 
lowered with advantage, although its entire removal would endanger the foundations of 
the new bridge. 

Mr, Rennie states his opinion, that with these additions the works of the navigation 
will have rendered the river more capacious, and of course better fitted for carrying ofl‘ 
the floods than before they were made; but notwithstanding that, the floods will never 
be reduced to their former state, but on the contrary will increase, as long as the lands 
above advance in improvement by drainage. 

In the year 1806, Mr. Telford was consulted, with a view to further improvements in 
the Clyde navigation, and in the Port of Glasgow. 

In a Report, dated 24th of May, after a thorough consideration of the subject, he gives 
his opinion under three heads; viz. 

1. The leading or bringing up a greater quantity of tide-water, 

2. The advantages to be derived from having a tracking or towing-path on a part 

of the river; and, 

3. The forming a harbour at the Broomielaw. 

1. He observes, that ^ In order to obtain a greater quantity of tide-water in the upper 

* part of the river, the general principle is to reduce the bed of the river to that form 

* which shall afiPord the most direct course, oppose the fewest obstacles, and repder the 
‘ friction the least possible in regard to the section of the flowing water.’ 


OwiDf to introdoetioacif rtetm-tugi, tovoDf-ptUu ue now only mod oecwkniaOx Ibr towing nfti of timber. 
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Accordingly he objects to the action of jetties as productive of counter-currents, which 
check the velocity of the water which meets them, and as distracting the course of the 
river by the repeated contractions and expansions of its section, and as thereby also 
preventing the uniform deepening of its bed. 

To remedy this, he recommends that the parallel dikes* which had been already carried 
into execution by Mr. Spreull should be completed. As an evidence of the improved con¬ 
dition of the channel, it appears that on the 14th of the previous February, Mr. Archibald 
Wilkie, master of the “Harmony” of Liverpool, one hundred and twenty tons burthen, 
then lying at the Broomielaw, had come up with ordinary spring-tides, drawing eight 
feet six inches of water. 

•2. Finding that vessels can come up as far as Renfrew with light winds, but that the 
plantations near to Elderslie, by taking off the winds, frequently leave them becalmed, 
lie recommends a towing-path from Renfrew to the Broomielaw. 

y. In seeking a method of providing suitable accommodation for vessels at the port of 
Glasgow, he rejects the plan of lengthening the present quays, and thus suffering the vessels 
to lie in the tideway and current of the river. The purchase of ground for this purpose 
would be expensive, and the arrangement inconvenient. Recourse must be had to a wet- 
dock, which evidently, he says, ought not to be on the south side of the river; and on the 
north side, there being only to choose between cutting back into the adjacent building- 
ground, or taking the present bed of the river, he prefers the latter expedient, as the 
simpler and less expensive. By frequent boring it appears, that at seventeen feet below 
the lowest part of the surface of the wharf at the Broomielaw, there is a waterproof 
stratum, and upon it a bed of gravel and soft mud, which might be excavated, and on this 
foundation two walls built at such a distance as to afford a quay of fifty feet in breadth 
between them. 

Previous to commencing any new works in the present bed of the river, he directs that 
a ])art of the new channel must be formed. Mr. Telford has no apprehension that this 
change will cause the floods to rise any higher than usual, because the course of the river 
will be made more direct than before, and when the water rises to a certain height, it will 
flow over the quays in the same manner as it now does over the wharfs at the Broomielaw 
on the north, and the green ground on the south side. 

He gives, as a rough estimate of the expense of these several improvements, the sum of 

£. 20 , 000 . 

Mr. Telford concludes his Report in these words: * The urgency for this improvement 

* is best known to those who are most connected with the shipping which frequents the 
‘ Broomielaw; but it is evident that places of comparatively small importance have bene- 
‘ filed greatly by turning their attention seriously to the improvement of their navigation 

* and harbours, and others, from neglecting to attend to these material points, have insen- 
^ sibly lo*st advantages which are not easily regained.’ 


* Fkrillel dikci ue made bf budding a low etrait wbX between the pdoti df the jettiei. 
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In January of the following year, 1807, Mr. Rennie is consulted upon the same subject, 
and makes a report, under the disadvantage of not having had an opportunity of examining 
the localities, owing to a press of business, and to the swelled state of the river. He had 
previously advised that low rubble-walls should be built from jetty to jetty, in order to 
prevent the accumulation of shoals in the intermediate portions of the channel, and that 
the substance of these shoals should be taken out and deposited behind the proposed walls, 
so as to make land. He now finds this plan carried into execution, with the best results, 
and urges its continuance. He strongly approves of the proposal for a towing-path. 

Of the two methods for improving the accommodation for vessels, he judges that of 
lengthening the quay to be the more simple and economical, but that of forming a wet 
dock to be the only complete, effectual and convenient arrangement. In this and a sub¬ 
sequent report, he points out several sites as suitable for the formation of a wet-dock, and 
specifies their respective claims to preference; but, contrary to his recommendation, it 
appears that the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow decided upon the situation at 
the Broomielaw, as most desirable upon the whole for this purpose. 

On the 24th of December 1807, Mr. Rennie reports that he had made numerous sound¬ 
ings in the river, finding generally about a foot less water between the jetties opposite 
the ends of them. Owing to themarrowness and crookedness of the channel, he considers 
the navigation by no means safe and good, and pronounces the principle upon which the 
improvements have been carried on to be very deficient, and recommends as a remedy that 
tile low connecting walls should be adopted throughout the whole length of the river. He 
gives the widths to which the river should be reduced at a great number of places. The 
greatest width proposed is six hundred and ninety-six feet, and the least one hundred and 
thirty-five feet. At this period there were not less than one hundred and ten jetties laid 
down. 

Mr, Rennie is of opinion that the lowering of the Weir would be of greater advantage in 
carrying away the flood-water speedily than any other work that could be devised, unless 
the waterway of the old bridge were to be enlarged, which he finds to be less than the 
waterway of the new bridge. In calculating this, he observes that no one has hitherto 
made allowance for the oblique direction of the new bridge to the current of the river, by 
which the free passage is much obstructed. He concludes by urging tile lowering of the 
weir one foot or eighteen inches, combined with the adoption of a wet-dock. 

By a Report of Mr. Rennie’s, dated two days after the above, it appears that several 
objections were raised by the municipal authorities to the plan proposed by Mr. Rennie 
for a webdock, owing to their apprehension of its obstructing the passage of the land- 
floods. 

These objections am refuted by Mr. Rennie, and, at the same time, another plan is 
proposed by him more adapted to the circumstances, at a reduced estimate of £.32,378; 
but it appears in his subsequent report of February, 1809, that this sum exc^ded the 
wishes of the city, and consequently Mr. Rennie iumishes a less expensive plan by pro¬ 
posing an excavation on the south side, vrith a quay wall of eleven hundred and fifty feet 
long. The estimate, accompanied by a specification, amounts to £. 21,500. 


A.D. )807. 


A.D. 1S09. 
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A.D. 1819. On 20th November 1819^ Mr, Telford furnishes a plan for a wet dock, in pursuance of 

A.D. 1821 . instructions, and upon data transmitted to him; and again on the 20th December 1821, 
he recommends as a temporary and economical expedient for getting additional berthings 
and wharfage, that the Broomielaw quay should be extended; but neither of these plans 
were then carried into execution. 

A.D. 1824. On September 1, 1824, Mr. Whidbey is consulted generally upon the subject of this 
navigation; he states in answer his regret that so much has been done heretofore to ruin 
the river Clyde, by reducing its channel to about one-third of what it had been originally 
in width, viz. from one thousand four hundred feet to four hundred and forty; that the 
tide is thus prevented from flowing over the space it usually did, whereby the quantity of 
backwater and its scouring eflect is greatly diminished. He apprehends that in conse¬ 
quence bars will grow up at the entrance of the Clyde, although he has not the means of 
ascertaining any such actual tendency; he advises that a stop be put to all the proceedings 
then going on, and regrets that every existing work cannot now be undone. Understand¬ 
ing that there is a shoal extending across the river at the Cart, seven miles below Glasgow, 
with only four feet water on it at low-water spring-tides, and consequently fourteen feet at 
high water, he recommends the use of the dredging machine, as the only means left for 
preserving the navigation of the river. 

In November 1824, Mr. John Clark reports upon the visible eflect which has resulted 
from the adoption of parallel dikes in deepening the river; in 1806 the largest vessels in 
the Liverpool and Bristol trade drew eight feet six inches water, whereas now he finds 
them drawing eleven feet, and with less detention than the former vessels previously; and 
he attributes this result entirely to the extension of the dikes, and also asserts that the 
new dredging apparatus has raised more stuflT since set to work than has been taken out 
of the river for the last twenty years. He recommends the buying up of a fishing station 
at Lungoch bay, which has hitherto prevented the connection of the parallel dikes in 
that place. 

A.D. 1826. He recommends a portion of ground on the south side of the river to be appropriated 
for a harbour; and in March 1826, Mr. Telford furnishes instructions for laying out this 
site, and proposes, with a viev^ to expedition and economy, that the intended new wharfs 
should be constructed with timber, after the manner of the late extension on the north 
side of the river. 

A.D. 1832. Mr. John Clark, who had been bred a millwright, and for many years had the super¬ 
intendence of the workmen employed in dredging, deepening, building wharfs, parallel 
dikes, and in short all the works which were carried on under Mr. Spreull, with the occa¬ 
sional advice of some of the engineers previously referred to, having fallen into bad health, 
the trustees, with the approbation of Mr. Telford, engaged Mr. Charles Atherton as resi¬ 
dent engineer, Mr. Clark still continuing to superintend the dredging department, having 
under hi^ charge three powerful dredgii^ machines, besides three diving bells, and 
numerous craft for conveying the stuff from these machines. In compliance with Mr. Tel¬ 
ford’s report already noticed, the trustees replaced several portions of the north quay wall 
which had previously been constructed of timber, with a substantial stone wharf, bringing 
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the whole to a uniform level, which, with the addition of three hundred feet now in progress, 
makes the north quay of the Broomielaw harbour three thousand six hundred and thirty 
feet in length, all of which is well paved, and on which there is a fine range of sheds two 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five feet in length, having an area of fifty-eight thousand 
one hundred and eighty-five superficial feet. 

The wooden wharf on the south aide, which had been constructed from an injudicious 
economy on the part of the trustees, was found to render the harbour too narrow; 
Mr. Atherton therefore prepared a plan for extending the wharf on the south side, as 
approved of by Mr. Telford, from the new Glasgow bridge then in progress, so as tt) 
increase the width of the Broomielaw harbour from an average of two hundred and sixty- 
seven to three hundred and seventy-six feet, for a length of one thousand feet. This wall 
was built of stone, founded on piles at such a depth as to admit of the bottom being 
excavated, .so as to give a depth of twenty feet in spring-tides, and was covered with 
a coping of Aberdeen granite. 

Mr. Atherton having resigned his situation in 1834, Mr. David Lagan, formerly resident 
engineer under Mr. Rennie at Donaghadee, was appointed by the trustees; in conjunction 
with Mr. William Kyle, an eminent surveyor, he was directed to make a new sur\'ey of 
the river, together with accurate sections of the river from the Broomielaw harbour to 
port Glasgow, and also borings of those parts which had hitherto been found most difficult 
to deepen. This work having been performed by the'respective parties in a very masterly 
manner, Mr. Lagan submitted his report to the trustees in October 1835, accompanied with 
the plans and sections, on which were laid down the various improvements which he had to 
propose; but Mr. Telford, who had long been occasionally consulted by the trustees, 
having died in 1834, they deemed it advisable to consult Mr. Walker, who was accordingly 

* requested to visit Glasgow for the purpose of inspecting the river Clyde and its survey, 

‘ in connection with the plans of Mr. Lagan, and to report his opinion fully thereon,’ and 
also * to consider generally as to the best means of promoting the trade of Glasgow.’ 

In Mr. Walker’s Report, of date the 11th July 1836, he states,—* In compliance with 

* the above, 1 visited Glasgow in October last, when 1 found an excellent survey of the river 
' and harbour by Mr. Kyle, upon which Mr. Lagan had laid down lines for a proposed 

* enlargement, deepening and straitening, and also for docks, and had fully reported on 
‘ the subject. On that occasion I accompanied Mr. Lagan>and Mr. Gibb down the river, 

* to the extent of the proposed improvements, and likewise up as far as Dalmamoch 
' Bridge, about half a mile above Ruthington Quay. 1 also examined and advised as to 
‘ the sites that appeared to me to have the greatest advantages; considered the plans 
‘ prepared by Mr. Lagan; suggested such alterations as I deemed advisable, and settled 
' with him the dock and river plans, to be deposited preparatory to the application to 

* Parliament’ 

After stating that he again visited Glasgow in the middle of January, Mr. Walker pro¬ 
ceeds,—‘ Mri Lagan’s report and plans, giving a minute detail of the present and proposed 

* state of the Clyde, having been printed, supersedes the necessity of repetition by me. 

* His river lines appear to be laid down judiciously; I have proposed some, but no very 

3 8 
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' material alteratione in them* The design is sufficiently extensive as a maximum, which 
‘ is the safe course in applying to Parliament, if the funds will justify it. The plan pro- 
' poses a width of three hundred feet from Broomielaw to above Renfrew Ferry, where, to 

* the river Cart, it widens to from four hundred to four hundred and thirty feet; thence to 

* Dalmuir Quay, four hundred and forty; to Rushleigh Quarry, five hundred; to Erslcine 
' Ferry, five hundred and forty; - to Donald's Quay, five hundred and ninety; to Bowling 
‘ Bay, six hundred, and to Dineglass Casle, six hundred and thirty; the depth being 

* almost uniformly twenty feet, with high water at neap tides. 

‘ In the execution of this great work, it is, however, not unlikely that some partial 
‘ alterations from the plan now laid down may be expedient. The chief one I have at 
' present recommended is at the lower end, or opening of the estuary near Dumbarton, 
‘ with a view of preventing diminution of tidal water, which might be the effect of carrying 
‘ the side banks above the tide; and therefore I propose still to confine the current in the 

* proper channel by means of banks, but these not higher than half this level, and to 
‘ have beacons, of sufficient height, placed at intervals as guides when the water is over 

* the banks. 

' As a general question, there can, I think, be no doubt as to the proposed enlarge- 
‘ ment being beneficial, not only by giving much additional facility for shipping, but 
' by improving the great drain of the country, and so preventing the river from overflow- 

* ing the low lands near it, and (which 1 take to be very important) by lessening, or 
‘ entirely doing away with the flooding of the low parts of Glasgow, and the quays at 

* the Broomielaw. 

* The sides of the river are proposed to be paved with rough rubble-stone dikes, as 

* described by Mr. Lagan, in his Report. There seemed an idea with some members 
‘ of the trust that deepening would be sufficient, and that the stone facing, which is 
‘ expensive, is unnecessary. It would be so if the soil composing the sides were of so 
' firm a nature as not to be moved by the current, and if thus the proper width could be 
' preserved; but this is not the case, and therefore any attempt to narrow or deepen, 
' without securing the sides with heavy material, would be useless. The land-floods would 

* undermine the banks, which would fall in, the river would widen, and be irregular and 
‘ shifting, and shoals would form as before; whereas by confining the sides by a material 
‘ which is more difficult to move, the soil of the bottom gives way to the increased 

* velocity, which is the natural efiect of the narrowing, from the water working to obtain 
' in depth what it finds it cannot in width. 1 am aware that a very different opinion 

* has been expressed by the late Mr. Whidbey, a highly respectable authority in many 
' points, but not superior to Golbume, Rennie and Telford, who all thought differently. 

^ Mr. Whidbey’s opinion appears to have been founded upon the idea, that the Clyde up to 
‘ Glasgow depends chiefly upon the tide ; 1 think otherwise; and that the sectional area 
' of the river, nearly as far down as dredging is wanted, is caused by, or is the effect of, 

' the land-floods, much more than of the tide-water. 1 do not say that the latter is 

useless, or that it ought not to be encouraged ; but only that, comparatively, it is of 
’ less consequence for scour than the land-waters. I believe that the velocity of an 
' ebbing ti^e may be taken at a mile and a half an hour near the harbour. Now the 
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^ fresh I saw ran four miles and a half per hour^ and at that time it had subsided two 
^ feet from the height at which it had been during the night. Evidently, such a scour 
‘ must have a much greater effect than the tidal current of a third the velocity, and if 
‘ tl^s be not sufficient proof of the soundness of the plans that have been pursued, it is 
^ not necessary to go to other rivers for illustration, although there are many; but only 

* to compare the Clyde as it is, with the Clyde as it was before the operations began, 

* when the tide had its full range of width. Lower down the river, near Dumbarton, where 

* the river is wider, the land-floods become unimportant, as compared with the tides; and 
^ therefore it is that the tide ought to be the chief object of care; and that 1 have 
^ recommended the dikes being kept down, so as to prevent as much as possible a 
^ diminution of the tidal water. 

* The proposed widening up to Glasgow will increase the tidal receptacle or reservoir, 

' and therefore tend to improve all the lower part of the river that depends upon the tide 
‘ for its depth.*_ 

With regard to the wet docks proposed, Mr. Walker says, ' The subject next in 

* importance is docks; without which there might, notwithstanding the addition now 

* making to the width of the harbour, be the objection, that, providing great depths for 

* heavy ships is doing but half the work, if they are to be subject to ground when the 
‘ tide retires; and I agree with Mr. Lagan, that the tendency of straitening and 

* cleansing the river will be rather to reduce the low-water level at the Broomielaw. 

* Three sites have been proposed for docks; viz. two on the north, and one on the soutli 
^ side; of these, I think that on the south side, on the whole, the most desirable to com- 

* mence with; it extends from New Bridge-street to Mr. Tod’s factory, and is bounded on 
^ the south by King-street, being a quadrangle, of which the entirely vacant groimd, called 

* Windmill Crofl, forms about a half. This will give room for two docks, of (together) 

* Rfteen acres, or accommodation for one hundred and fifty ships, with quays all round, 

' and a space for Govan and Pollock railway between. The entrance lock is proposed to 
^ be two hundred feet long by sixty feet wide, so as to admit the largest steamers; the 

* depth to be twenty feet at high water of neap tides.’ 

With the view of carrying into effect the improvements in the river and harbour recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Walker and Mr. Lagan, the trustees applied to Parliament in 1836 for an 
Act empowering them to borrow money for this purpose, and to construct a wetrdock or 
docks, and charge rates for dockage on the vessels. They stated their case in support of 
the Bill as follows: 

« 

* The Magistrates and Council of Glasgow, about the year 1770, commenced, by means 
‘ of the corporation funds of the city, what was then conceived to be the hazardous 
^ undertaking of deepening and improving the navigation of the Clyde, and enlarging the 
‘ harbour of Glasgow. The river was then in many places fordable at low water by men 
‘ and horses; and at high water of spring tides did not exceed four feet six inches in 
^ depth. By the successful operations carried on by the trustees, the river is now, in the 

* words of Mr. Walker, at the Broomielaw (or harbour of Glasgow), from seven to eight 
‘ “ feet at low water, while the lift of a neap tide at Glasgow Bridge, which was only 

3 8 2 
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^ “ sensible in 1756, is four feet, and of a spring tide seven or eight feet, making twelve 
^ “ feet deep at high water of a neap, and fifteen of a spring tide.’’ * 

* The importance of these operations to the trade of the country will best appear by the 
* following progressive and corresponding increase in the revenues of the trust:—viz., 


TheToNNAOB and Harbour Duties for the year— 


1771 

were 

- 

- 

£.1,071 

1791 

9f 

- 

. - - 

2,145 

1804 

9} 

- 

« _ - 

4,760 

1815 

99 

- 

_ - - 

5,960 

1825 

99 

- 

- - - 

8,408 

1826 

99 

when 33 per cent, were' 
added to the rates -. 

j-16,200 


* The actual produce for 1836 was - 


1828 were 
1830 „ 

1832 „ 

1834 „ 

183o „ 


£. 17,669 
20,296 
22,406 
22,859 
31,900 


And this year, 1836, it is expected] 

that the rates and duties will I 35,000 
produce - _ - .J 


£.35,612. 


‘ It is obvious that this unprecedented increase of traffic must create a great demand for 

* additional harbour accommodation and facilities of navigation. A harbour of sufficient 

* capacity to contain shipping paying duties to the amount of £. 8,404 as in 1825, or 

* £. 16,200 as in 1826, cannot accommodate shipping yielding a revenue of £.31,900 as 
^ in 1835, or £. 35,000 as in 1836. The same obsei-vation applies to the width of the 
‘ river, in many places not greatly exceeding one hundred and sixty feet. Impressed with 
‘ the urgent necessity for adding to the harbour accommodation, and to the width of the 
‘ river, the trustees consulted engineers of eminence upon the best means of accomplishing 
‘ these purposes; and the object of the present Bill is to obtain powers to carry into 
‘ effect the plans of Mr. Walker and Mr. Lagan with that view.’ 


In a statement addressed, the 22d of January^ 1835, by Mr. W, Johnstone, to the trustees 
on the river Clyde, it is fully shown that the accommodation at the Broomielaw is quite in¬ 
adequate to the great and increasing commerce of Glasgow. Vessels newly arrived are not 
uncommonly detained five or six days for want of an inside quay berth, and every vessel 
is obliged to be shifted, on an average, at least five or six times. The consequent demur¬ 
rage is expensive and injurious to merchants and ship-owners, while the cost on the other 
hand, of discharging a cargo in an outside berth, is often double of the amount of the river- 
dues, payable by the vessel—even this alternative being impracticable to the coal trade. 
Vessels are often forced to lie in tiers, of five, six, and sometimes even seven and eight 
deep. The number of vessels coming to the Broomielaw is more than ever on the increase; 
the arrivals during the previous year having been five thousand five hundred and sixty- 
three, of which one hundred and twenty-five were from foreign ports, a proportion that 
promises to be much augmented. 

The number of steamers plying during the summer of 1834 to and from this port was 
fifty-four, making eight thousand and seventy-six arrivals in the course of the season, 
while twenty new steamers are said to be in preparation for the next season. In the mean 
time there is berth-room only for ten, whereas it is required for sixteen. It appears that 
in 1834, Greenock and Port Glasgow made but a small increase in the number of large 
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vessels^ compared with that gained in 1833, while the increase gained at Glasgow was 
as follows:— 





1833. 

1834. 

locmae. 

Of Vessels - 

- 100 to 160 tons 

• 

226 . 

264 

38 

Ditto - - 

- 160 to 200 „ - 

• 

10 

48 

29 

Ditto - - 

- 200 to 260 „ - 

- 

2 

14 

12 

Ditto - - 

- 250 to 300 „ - 

m 

2 

6 

4 


From the return of the draught of water of the whole number of vessels in Lloyd’s 
books of 1833, it may be seen that the river, at the present depth of fifteen feet at spring- 
tide, is capable of admitting to the Broomielaw four-fifths in number of vessels of the 
whole registered British tonnage\ and one foot more in depth would suffice to admit more 
than a half of the remainder. The expediency, therefore, of providing accommodation 
on a liberal scale must be obvious. 

Although the need of further accommodation for the shipping, and the benefits that 
would be derived from the proposed improvements in the river, were clearly proved to the 
satisfaction of the committee, the trustees did not succeed in obtaining an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment enabling them to carry these works into execution. In consequence of the opposition 
of various bodies, whose interests were adverse to the proposed measures, and of others, 
founded on objections to the constitution of the river trust, the Bill was withdrawn. 

Since that time, however, the trustees have continued to carry on the operations for 
improving the navigation throughout the whole extent of the river, as well as for extending 
the wharf on the south side, which now measures not less than two thousand four hundred 
feet in length, from the Glasgow bridge downwards, which, together with the berthage on 
the north side, makes an extent of quay-berthage of upwards of six thousand feet in length. 
Nothing, however, has hitherto been done towards forming a wet dock. 

The subjoined statement shews the comparative increase of steam-navigation and of 
sailing vessels up the port of Glasgow, from 1828 to 1836, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

STEAM 

VESSELS. 

Total 

Arrivals. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of Arrival!. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of Arnv«I>. 

Tonnage. 

1828 - - 


214,316 

7,000 

481,046 

11,406 

696,261 

1831 - - 


180,676 

7,676 

646,761 

11,681 

732,327 

1834 - - 

4,627 

211,464 

8,267 

616,050 

12,794 

827,673 

1836 - - 

4,700 

244,610 

0,062 

718,044 

18,861 

<062,664 
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NARRATIVE of the Origin and Proobebs of Steam Navigation. 

Althooou numerous accounts have been given, in a detached form, of the rise and 
progress of steam navigation, it is believed that hitherto no conjoined statement has 
been drawn up of the various schemes which have been laid before the public for carrying 
this admirable invention into practice. The object, therefore, of this paper is to bring 
under review the different accounts of the progress of navigating vessels by steam power, 
in the order in which the original projectors had brought them before the public, so that 
the history may easily be continued hereafter, by adding whatever, in the course of time, 
may seem useful or instructive. 

The first projectors of steam-boats appear to have confined their views entirely to towing- 
vessels for carrying ships out of or into harbours, in rivers or otherwise, in adverse winds. 
The first boat of this description on record was proposed by Mr. Jonathan Hulls (of 
Exeter), for which he took out a patent, which was signed on the 21st of December 1736. 
The specification sets out with a description of the boat and machinery, accompanied with 
a plate, representing the boat in the act of towing a ship of war, having the tow-rope 
fixed immediately under the foretop. The towing-vessel is represented with two distinct 
paddle-wheels, projecting a considerable distance beyond the stem, and suspended from 
two projecting beams. The funnel is placed nearly in the middle of the boat, and the 
engine bearing towards tlie stem. It does not appear, from any subsequent accounts, that 
Mr. Hulls was able to reduce his scheme to practice. In addition to the specification, he 
published in London, in 1737, a pamphlet, containing a more enlarged account of his 
scheme, which, it is believed, is now very rare. Upon the whole, although Mr. Hulls is 
entitled, so far as known, to priority in having brought before the public the first scheme 
for navigating vessels by the aid of steam, subsequent experience has certainly shewn, 
that the manner in which he proposed to work his paddles would have been altogether 
unfit for the purposes intended, even of towing vessels into or out of a harbour, unless 
when the weather was perfectly calm, and no swell in the sea. The scheme, however, 
seems in a few years to have been entirely forgotten. 

The next effort to propel vessels by machinery was taken up by Mr, Patrick Miller, of 
Dalswinton, a landed proprietor in Dumfnes-shire, who had devoted much of his time to 
mechanical pursuits. About the year 1786, he began a series of experiments for applying 
paddle-wheels to vessels, with a view of towing or extricating vessels when beset with 
adverse winds, or placed in dangerous situations. But at this period, his ideas of the 
propelling power were confined to machinery worked by manual labour. 

About this time Mr. Miller engaged Mr. James Taylor, then about 27 years of age, as 
tutor to his son. Mr. Taylor was a man of very general knowledge, and passionately 
fond of mechanical pursuits. He entered warmly into Mr. Miller’s views, and under their 
joint superintendence a sort of twin vessel, of about sixty feet in length, was constructed 
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with intermediate paddles, which were moved by men working a capstan. The first 
experiment with this boat was tried against a custom-house wherry, which it easily dis¬ 
tanced ; but although this gave a convincing proof of the advantage of paddles, it was 
observed that the men were very soon exhausted by their labours at the capstan, and it 
was evident that unless some superior power was obtained, the invention of paddles would 
be of no avail. Mr, Taylor having communicated his thoughts to Mr. Miller, that 
gentleman stated, that this view of the question was entirely in accordance with his own, 
aud desired him to apply himself to the consideration of all the mechanical powers which 
were most likely to effect the desired object. Accordingly it at last occurred to Mr. Taylor 
that the application of the steam-engine might be practicable; Mr, Miller admitted the 
efficiency of the power, but doubted the practicability of its application. Mr, Taylor, 
however, persevered, and prepared drawings of his proposed scheme for Mr, Miller s 
consideration, with which the latter was, in some degree, satisfied, but not fully convinced. 
However, as it was arranged that Mr, Miller’s sons were to enter the University of 
Edinburgh early in November 1787, under the charge of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Miller autho¬ 
rized Mr. Taylor to get an engine constructed at Edinburgh for the purpose. The latter 
accordingly recommended to Mr. Miller to employ an ingenious young engineer of the 
name of Symington, who was then residing in Edinburgh, for his improvement in mechanics, 
to make an engine on his own plan, so that the experiment might be tried during the 
ensuing summer in a lake at Dalswinton. 

The construction of the engine, having occupied more time than was at first anticipated, 
was not completed at the close of the University session. Mr. Taylor, therefore, remained 
several months longer in town to superintend its completion. When all was ready, he 
proceeded, along with Mr. Symington, to Dalswinton, where, on the 14th October 1788, 
the experiment was made on a twin boat, in presence of Mr. Miller and a considerable 
number of spectators. The engine had only a four-inch cylinder, which was placed in 
a frame on the deck. The experiment was successful, even beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of any of the parties concerned. The vessel was moved at the rate of five 
miles an hour, and no inconvenience was found in connecting the engine with the paddle- 
wheel. During the few ensuing days, the experiment was repeated with perfect success, 
so that the invention became a subject of great local notoriety. 

Mr. Miller now intended to secure his own and Mr. Taylor’s joint invention by a 
patent; but before doing so, it was deemed expedient to make an experiment with a vessel 
and engine, approaching nearer to a size that might be applied to u^ful purposes. 
Mr. Taylor, therefore, by the instructions of Mr, Miller, proceeded with Mr. Symington 
to the Canon Foundry, and there, during the summer of 1789, they fitted up a suitable 
vessel with an engine, having a cylinder of eighteen inches diameter, which in the montli 
of November was placed in the Forth and Clyde Canal, and in presence of the Catron 
committee of man^ement and others interested, the machine was set ag;oing. The 
paddles were at first found too weak, but these having been reconstructed, the vessel was 
started on the 26th December, when an easy and uninteriupted speed Vas accomplished, 
at the rate of seven miles an hour; this, then, was really and truly the first practical 
application of steam power for propelling vessels, of which we have any account. 
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The outline of the scheme was now considered^ in a great measure^ perfect, in as far 
as regarded the objects of inland navigation; hut when Mr. Miller, who had hitherto con* 
tributed the whole expense, found that it much exceeded his expectations, he blamed 
Mr. Taylor and Symington for their extravagance, and some mutual recrimination took 
place. Mr. Miller had made application to several governments, as well as our own, for 
their patronage in bringing forward the invention; but it is understood that be received 
information through a private channel, that owing to his political opinions, which were 
at variance with those in power, he was not likely to receive any encouragement; he, 
therefore, gave his coadjutors for answer, that he would take a year or two to consider of 
it, before he entered further into the business. In the interim, having engaged his ardent 
mind in some important agricultural experiments, no argument of Mr. Taylor's could 
prevail on Mr. Miller to resume the subject, and Mr. Taylor, being entirely without the 
means of prosecuting the business on his own account, made application to some friends 
on the continent, which only led to fruitless inquiries. From the indifference, therefore, 
of Mr. Miller, and the direction of the public attention to the war, which soon after 
commenced, and the situation of Mr. Taylor, a comparatively obscure individual, residing 
in an inland part of the country* (superintending the working of a coal and lime work in 
Dumfrics-shire, with only the means of supplying his daily wants, and of course unable 
of himself to do any thing), the project remained for several years in abeyance. 

Mr. Symington, who had commenced business for himself in Falkirk, now came to the 
resolution of prosecuting the design of steam navigation, in which he had already taken 
such an active part, lie applied to Lord Dundas, then governor of the Firth and Clyde 
Canal Company, who employed him to fit up an cxpenmental boat for the purpose of 
towing vessels on the canal. It was found, however, that the motion of the wheels was 
very injurious to the banks, and the vessel was laid up and allowed to fall to pieces. 

Some time after this, Mr. Fulton from the United States of America, accompanied by 
Mr, Henry Bell, from Glasgow, (who, as a native of Torpichen, a parish between Linlith¬ 
gow and Falkirk on the south, had no doubt heard of the previous attempts to navigate 
vessels by the aid of steam), waited on Mr. Symington, and accompanied him on an inspec¬ 
tion of the boat he had fitted up for the Forth and Clyde canal. The consequence was, 
that during the year 1807, Mr. Fulton launched a steam-boat for the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers on the river Hudson, in the United States; and during the year 1812, Mr. Henry 
Bell launched another in the river Clyde, for conveying passengers and luggage or light 
goods. 

Before entering, however, on the history of Mr. Bell’s first attempt, it may be right to 
say a few words by way of conclusion to Mr. Miller and Mr. Taylor’s scheme. There can 
be no doubt that these gentlemen had overcome all the primary difficulties of the inven¬ 
tion. It is true that their views never, it would appear, went farther than that 'of towing 
other vessels*, whereas Mr. Fulton and Mr. Bell at once constructed the same boat which 
carried th*e machinery, \vith suitable accommodation, for the purpose of conveying, in the 
first instance, passengers and luggage; yet it is equally clear that these latter gentlemen 
were indebted for the idea to the previous inventions actually reduced lo practice by Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Taylor. Therefore the inference is, that if the former gentleman had been 
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inclined^ and the latter able, to follow out his scheme, ^hey would not have been antici¬ 
pated in forwarding a measure which has proved, or promises to be, of the greatest import¬ 
ance to every quarter of the globe. It is stated that Mr. Taylor by no means sat calmly 
down when he learned what had been done by Mr. Fulton and Mr, Bell; but repeatedly 
urged Mr. Miller to further exertion^ though without success. At last, in 1824, when 
the vast importance of steam navigation had become in a great measure established, he 
was urged by his friends to state his claim to Government, and he accordingly drew up a 
memorial, addressed to Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., then chairman of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Steam Navigation, but it had no eifect. Since his death, 
however, it is believed that a pension of £. 50 a year has been granted to his widow. This 
indefatigable individual, bowed down by infirmities, and the fruit of a long life of disap¬ 
pointments, died on the 18th September 1825, aged G8. 

Mr. Henry Bell, as has already been noticed, was born in the parish of Torpichen, and 
county of Linlithgow, in 17fi7 ; be died at Helensburgh, in the county of Dumbarton, on 
the 14th November 1880. He was originally bred a' house carpenter, and for some years 
carried on extensively the business of architect, builder and cabinet-maker, in Glasgow; 
but being of a speculative turn of mind, and having a strong natural genius and bent 
for mechanics, he began, about the year 1800, to construct an extensive range of hot and 
cold baths at Helensburgh, on the right bank of the river Clyde, which ivas then a place 
of comparative obscurity, but has now a population of about eighteen hundred. Here Mr. 
Bell constructed a steam-engine for pumping water, and heating his baths, heating a con¬ 
servatory, &c.; but observing that the then imperfect mode of conveying passengers by 
small sailing-boats from Glasgow by the Clyde was exceedingly tedious and uncomfort¬ 
able, the distance by turnpike being about twenty-three miles, he turned his attention 
(suggested no doubt by what he had previously seen on the Forth and Clyde Canal) to 
propelling a passage-boat by steam ; and having constructed an engine with a twelve- 
inch cylinder at the baths, where he had workshops for this purpose, he employed Mr. 
John Wood, an eminent ship-builder in Port Glasgow, to build a boat for carrying the 
same. This boat, which he named the Comet, was forty feet keel, and ten feet six inches 
beam, with a paddle-box beyond on each side. This being the first steam-vessel offered 
for the service of the public in Europe for the conveyance of passengers, it may not be out 
of place here to insert a copy of the first advertisement. 

^ Steam Passage Boat, Comet, 

^ Between Glasgow, Greenock and llelenshwrgh, for Passengers only. 

^ The subscriber having at much expense fitted up a handsome vessel to ply upon the 
‘ river Clyde, between Glasgow and Greenock, to sail by the power of wind, air and steam, 

* he intends that the vessel shall leave the Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
‘ Saturdays, about mid-day, or at such hour thereafter as may answer from the state of 

* the tide; and to leave Greenock on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, in the morning, 

' to suit the tides. 

3 T 
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* The elegance, safety and speed of this vessel require only to be proved to meet the 
' approbation of the public, and Uie proprietor is determined to do every thing in his power 
^ to merit public encouragement. The terms are for the present fixed at 4 s. for the best 
' cabin, and 3 s, for the second, but beyond these rates nothing is to be allowed to stewards 
' or any person employed about the vessel. The subscriber continues his establishment at 
' die baths at Helensburgh, the same as for years past, and a vessel will be in readiness to 
‘ convey passengers in tlie Comet from Greenock to Helensburgh. 


‘ Passengers by the Comet will receive information of the hours of sailing, by applying 
‘ at Mr. Houston’s Office, Broomielaw, or at Mr. Thomas Blackney’s, East Quay-head, 
‘ Greenock. 


• * Helensburgh Baths, 5th August 1812.’ 


(signed) ^ Henry Bell* 


As might have been expected from a first effort, the power of the engine was found not 
adequate to the size of the boat, and the speed did not exceed five miles an hour; but by 
subsequent improvements in the same engine, Mr. Bell succeeded in obtaining a speed, 
under favourable circumstances, of seven miles an hour. 

The application of steam, however, as a propelling power, not having, as has been shown, 
been first put in practice by Mr. Bell, he could not cover his outlay by patent; and it 
having soon become apparent that the scheme was likely to succeed, others were stimu¬ 
lated to embark in the business, and attempts were even made to deprive Mr. Bell of the 
merit of several important improvements which he had been enabled to effect. As it soon 
appeared that steam navigation was rising in importance, individuals and companies having 
the command of capital were shortly enabled to outstrip Mr. Bell, by the construction of 
superior boats with greater power. He had no sooner established the trade in one place 
than he was driven to another; and after struggling for many years, it is believed without 
having realized any profit, he at last retired on a pension bestowed on him by the trustees 
for the river Clyde, which his widow, it is understood, still enjoys. 

The rapid progress which steam navigation has made in Europe, as well as in America, 
is so well known to the public, that it is not intended in this brief sketch to trace it pro¬ 
gressively ; but it may be proper to notice, that it was soon found by those who immediately 
followed Mr. Bell, that the boats then in use were very deficient in strength, as well as in 
steam power, and that in order to navigate the open sea, very important additions in both 
cases would have to be made. But although both of these have been accomplished, and 
steam ships are now constructed not only of enormoufl dimensions, and with engines of a 
corresponding power, which have been found capable of navigating in all weathers, and, in 
short, keeping their times almost with the certainty of a mail coach, yet, with the exception 
of superior power, and improved boilers and condensers, the general principles of the 
arrangement of the machines made by Mr. Bell amongst his first efforts have been but 
little varied. 
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But when the dimensions of the first engine cylinders adopted are compared with those 
of the present day, the difference appears truly wonderful, 

14 Oct. 1788: The diameter of the first cylinder used by Messrs, Miller"! - • v 

and Taylor on the lake at Dalswinton ^ inches. 

26 Dec. 1789: That used by the same gentlemen on the Forth and\ , 

Clyde Canal , -.) 

and Clyde fcanal - - - - - - -/ ^2 »‘ches. 

1812: Cylinder of Mr, Henry Bell’s first Comet, used forj^ 12 inches 


passengers, forty feet keel, ten feet six inches beam 

1837: The ^reat Western and Victoria steam ships, for the! 

trade between London and New York, the former 
built at Bristol, tonnage one thousand three hundred . 
tons, two cylinders, two hundred horse power each, 
diameter - - - - - - - 

Victoria, built in London, length in the water line 

Beam - -- -- -- - 

Depth of hold ------ 

Breadth over paddle-boxes - - - - 

Tonnage, one thousand eight hundred tons. 


731 inches 
each. 


230 feet, 
40 
28 
69 


99 


99 


9f 


Two cylinders, each seventy-eight inches diameter, two hundred and thirty horse power 
each, paddle wheels thirty feet diameter; thus giving to the Victoria’s cylinders an area 
of 95r»(>’7572 inches; whereas Bell’s first Comet had only one cylinder, with an area of 
113‘097G inches, or, say the cylinders of the Victoria are no less than eighty-four and a 
half times greater than that of Bell’s Comet. 

J. W, Gibb. 
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GLASGOW BRIDGE SPECIFICATION. 


Site, 

The Glasgow bridge is to be built across the river Clyde, at the cast end of the 
Broomielaw harbour, its longitudinal centre line ranging with the centre line of Jamaica- 
street and Bridge-street. 

General Description and Dimensions. 

The bridge is to consist of seven arches, of the form and dimensions shown by the 
accompanying drawings, being five in number, all signed by Thomas Telford, and dated 
London, 6th November 1832. 


3 T 2 
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The arches are to be circular segments, of which the span of the centre arch is to be 
fifty-eight feet six inches, and rise ten feet nine inches. The span of each arch adjacent 
to centre arch to be fifty-seven feet nine inches, and rise ten feet six inches. The span of 
each arch adjacent to abutment arches fifty-five feet six inches, and rise nine feet eight 
inches. The span of each of the abutment arches fifty-two feet, and rise eight feet three 
inches. By which proportions the radius of curvature of each of the seven arches will 
he forty-five feet, so that in the erection of the bridge, one centre may serve for the 
construction of different arches, and no more than three centres will be required for the 
whole. The piers are to be of the respective thicknesses in the dado, of nine feet, eight 
feet six inches, and eight ft:ct, and the centre of the newel at the termination of the wing- 
walls to be sixty feet from the faces of the abutments, making the entire length of the 
bUdge from centre to centre of newels five hundred and sixty feet, and between the faces 
of the abutments four hundred and forty feet, of which three hundred and eighty-nine feet 
is open waterway. 

Tlie width across the soffit of the arches is to be fifty-two feet, the width within the 
dado of the parapets to be fifty feet, of which thirty-two feet in the middle is to be 
a driving way, and nine feet on each side a footpath. 

Approach Banking,—Approach Levels. 

The centre of Jamaica-street, at the crossing from Great Clyde-street to Broomielaw- 
stnict, is to be raised two feet two inches above its present level, and the centre of Bridge- 
street, at the crossing from Carlton-placc to Clyde-place, is to be raised six inches, which 
will be just sufficient to prevent the streets being overflooded as heretofore, and the 
carriage-way over the bridge will form a uniform curve, rising at the centre of the bridge 
eight feet above the aforesaid points; the horizontal distance being three hundred and fifty 
feet, giving the mean slope of the carriage-way one in forty-four. 

Sites of Cofferdams to be cleared of Stones, and upper Surface Levels of Water 

not to he affected. 

The mode of proceeding with the erection of the bridge to be as follows:— 

Cuflerdams, as hereinafter specified, are to be constructed for getting in the foundations 
of each of the abutments and piers. The space which each of these dams will occupy 
is to be cleared of stones, and excavated to the depth of four feet six inches below the 
level of the weir, and in doing this, a temporary dam must be constructed, as shown in 
the drawing, or other measures must be taken, to the satisfaction of the resident engineer, 
by which the surface level of the water above the bridge may be in no respect altered by 
the bridge operations. 

Each cofierdam is to be formed of two rows of Dantzic or Memel timber, or sound 
^ ^ » 

American red pine, driven parallel to each other, at the distance of five feet apart, 

measuring from centre to centre, and enclosing a sufficient space of ground for getting in 
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the foundations^ leaving three feet of clear space all round between the foundation course 
of masonry and the inside of the dam. 

Cofferdam,—General Dimensions and Description, 

In order that the piles constituting each row of the dam may be wedged closely together, 
gauge-piles of twelve inches by twelve inches scantling are first to be driven in each row, 
at the distance of six feet apart, measuring from centre to centre, to which walinga, ns 
hereinafter specified, are to be fixed. The intermediate or sheeting-piles between the 
gauge-piles are to be of twelve inches by six inches scantling, but the last pile driven in 
each bay, or space between the main gauge-piles, is to be of sufficient width to force the 
other piles to joint closely with each other. 

* 

Dam Gaitge Pile8,--^Benchmark for regulating the Levels. 

The gauge-piles for each row are to be not less than twelve inches square, and thirty 
feet long. These are to be shod with wrought-iron shoes, of not less than twelve pounds 
each, to be hooped with best scrap iron, not less than three inches broad, and five-eighths 
of an inch thick, and driven down until the point of each pile is thirty-three feet below 
the level of the top of the quoin coping-stone of the north quay wall, west of the stair, at 
the east end of the Broomielaw harbour; which fixed benchmark will be pointed out by 
the resident engineer, and is ten feet four and a half inches below the level of the upper 
edge of the brass plate fixed against the wall of the Council Chambers of Glasgow, to 
indicate the height of flood of 12th March 1782. 

Dam Walings, 

The gauge-piles having been driven perpendicular, and so as to range truly with each 
other, double walings are to be fixed to connect the piles firmly together, and guide down 
the sheeting-piles. Each of these double waling pieces is to be twelve inches by nine 
inches scantling, to be placed horizontally, one on each side of the heads of each row of 
gauge-piles, and to be bolted together with two three-fourths of an inch screw-bolts 
passing through the head of every gauge-pile. The walings are to be checked three 
inches deep, so that when bolted to the gauge-piles, the space between them may*be six 
inches wide. Also another row of double waling is to be bolted to each row of gauge- 
piles, at the distance of nine feet below the upper row before described, and to be of the 
same scantling, and fixed in the same manner as before described for the upper row ol' 
walings. 

Dam Sheeting Piles. 

The walings having been fixed, the dam sheeting-piles are to be pitched in the spaces 
between the main gauge-piles, and between the walings. The dam sheeting-piles to be 
not less than thirty feet long, and twelve inches by six inches scantling, to be shod witii 
wrought-iron shoes of not less than nine pounds weight each, and to be hooped with best 
scrap iron, not less than two and a half inches broad, by five-eighths of an inch thick. All 
the piles to be driven down until their heads are level with the heads of the main gauge- 
piles before described. 
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Driving Engines, 

Tile whole of the dam-piling to be executed with crab-engines, carrying a ram of not 
less than twelve hundred-weight for the main gauge-piles, and ten hundred-weight for the 
dam sheeting-piles, and proper stages to be erected for the perfect execution of the work. 

Excavation,—Dam Sluice, 

The dam-piling being completed, the soil is to be removed from between the outer and 
inner rows of piles, down to the depth of twenty-five feet below the before-mentioned 
quay-wall benchmark, and a sluice-trough inserted, so as to admit of the dam being 
easily filled with water when required, in case of fioods or otherwise, to prevent its 
blowing up. 

Dam Tie Bolts, 

The soil having been removed from between the two rows of piles, the gauge-piles of the 
respective rows are to be connected by screw-bolts of round iron, one and a fourth inch 
diameter, passing through the centre of the walings, A wrought-iron washer of not less 
than four inches square, and three-«ighths of an inch thick, is to be placed under the head 
and nut of these main-bolts, to prevent the walings giving way under the strain. 

Puddle, 

The excavated space between the piles is to be filled up with pounded clay, so as to 
render the dam perfectly water-tight. 

% 

Pumping Engines, 

For pumping out the water from the dam, two steam-engines, of not less than fifteen- 
liorse power each, are to be erected, one on each side of the river, and to be connected 
together by a timber rod, working upon rockers, and extending across the river in a line 
parallel to the centre line of the bridge. By this arrangement, the whole thirty-horse 
jwwer may, if required, be applied to the pumping of each dam in succession; and it 
being expected that, in general, one engine will be sufficient for keeping down the water, 
the spare engine may thus be kept in efficient working condition, and the work advance 
without interruption, and independent of accidents happening to cither of the engines. 
The pumps, rods, rockers, and all apparatus connected therewith, to be erected to the 
satisfaction of the resident engineer, previous to the operation of getting in the foundation- 
piling being commenced. 

Mtamres to he adopted in case of the Sand blousing up into the Dams, 

If, on pumping the water, or excavating the soil from the dam, it be found that the 
sand blows up from the bottom, in this case the foundation-piling, as hereinafter specified, 
is to be pitched, and driven down in order to consolidate the sand, so as to allow of its 
being excavated to the required depth; and if the foundation-piling do not sufficiently 
consolidate the sand, then, upon the first symptoms of blowing taking place, or of water 
springing up from the bottom, extra piles of common Scotch fir, of such length and 
scantling as the resident engineer shall determine, are to be driven between the main 
bearing-piles, or such other measures adopted as circumstances may require, and to the 
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entire satisfaction of the resident engineer, for excavating the soil to the required depth of 
twenty-five feet three inches below the quay-wall benchmark. 

l^xcavaixon to he removed,—Dam to he braced. 

No part of the soil excavated from the dam is to be thrown into the river, but removed 
either by punts or carts from the site of the bridge-works; and as tlie excavation proceeds, 
the dam is to be' securely braced, to prevent its being burst in or twisted by the outer 
pressure. 

The contractor will not be obligated to have more than two cofferdams in progress at 
a time, in order that the timbers, if drawn entire, may be again applied to the same 
purpose, 

t Foundations, 

Outside Foundation Piling, 

The outside row of foundation-piling is to be of Memel, Dantzic or sound American 
red pine, in the execution of which gauge-piles of not less than twelve inches by twelve 
inches scantling, and fifteen feet long, are to be driveq at the distance of six feet apart, 
measuring from centre to centre, and waling-pieces bolted thereto, for the purpose of 
keeping the intermediate sheeting-piles in a true line. The sheeting-piling is to be of 
twelve inches by six inches scantling, each pile twelve feet long, and opposite each joint 
an additional sheeting of twelve inches by three inches scantling is to be driven down to 
the depth of six feet; all which piling is to be firmly connected together by a waling of 
tw(dve inches by three inches scantling, as shown by the drawings. 

Inside Foundation Piling. 

The inside bearing-piles are to be of beech, or sound Scotch fir, newly-cut, each pile to 
be not less tlian eight inches diameter in the middle of its length, clear of the bark, and 
be not less than twelve feet long, and of strait growth. 

Hooping and Shoeing.—Length and Scantling of Piles to be altered, if required. 

The whole of the foundation-piling is to be pitched in the position shown by the 
drawings, to be shod with wrought-iron shoes of not less than nine pounds each, to be 
hooped with best scrap-iron, not less than three inches broad, by five-eighths of an inch 
thick, and be driven down until the head of each pile is twenty-three feet three inches 
below the aforesaid quay-wall benchmark, and all the heads to be cut off at the exact 
level of twenty-four feet three inches below the aforesaid benchmark, to receive the 
foundation-sleepers and platform; but if, on proving the ground, a greater or less length 
of piles be found more advisable by the resident engineer, an addition to, or deduction 
from, the amount of the contract is to be made, agreeably to a schedule of prices which 
the contractor is to annex to his tender, for the purpose of fixing the prices at which all 
extras or deficiencies of work performed are to be rated. 

Foundation Handset Packing, 

The piling having been completed, and the soil taken out to the depth of one foot below 
the heads of the piles, this space is to be made up with handset rubble, well packed, and 
laid flush in good water-lime mortar, as hereinafter specified. 
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Foundation Sleepers* 

Upon each transverse row of piles there is to be laid a sleeper, extending across the 
pier or abutment, in one log of twelve inches by six inches scantling, to be secured to the 
head of each pile by a wrought-iron ragged-bolt, of not less than three-fourths of an 
inch iron, and fifteen inches long, and the spaces between the sleepers to be filled with 
handset rubble, laid in good water lime-mortar. 

Platforms. 

Upon the sleepers two floors of thrce-inch planking, of Dantzic, Meniel or American 
red pine, crossing each other at right angles, are to be spiked down with spikes not less 
than six inches long, and weighing one-third of a pound each, driven in the positions 
shown by the drawings. 

Masonry. 

Courses up to the Bed of the Impost. 

The foundation-platforms having been completed, the masonry may be proceeded w'ith; 
tlie general form and particular dimensions are distinctly shown in the before-mentioned 
drawings. The foundation-course of each of the piers and abutments to be each eighteen 
inches thick, the next succeeding three courses to be each sixteen inches thick, and the 
roiiiaining courses, up to the bed of the impost (w'hich is to be level with the quay-wall 
benchmark before referred to), are to be each of them not less than fourteen inches 
thick ; but if it be found necessary to lay the foundation-course of masonry at a different 
level to that shown by the drawings, and herein specified (viz., twenty-three feet three 
inches below the quay-wall benchmark), the extra or deficiency of work is to be settled 
for agreeably to the schedule of prices before referred to. 

Piers and Abutments. 

The thickness of the piers in the dado to be eight feet, eight feet six inches, and nine 
feet; the thickness of the abutments to be eight feet at the springing of thearch, exclusive 
of the abutment counterforts, as shown by the drawings, and the eight ofisets of four and a 
half inches each, on the foundation-courses of the abutments and piers. 

Dressing of Ashlar. 

The whole of the stones of which the piers and abutments are composed must be 
truly squared throughout; they are to have chisel-drafts round the faces, beds, backs 
and end-joints, and to be truly pick-dressed between the drafts. The outside face-work, 
from the fimndation up to the offset below low-water line, to be broached in horizontal 
lines, not coarser than eighteen in a foot. 

Granite Facing of Piers and Abutments. 

From the offset below low-water line, up to the impost, the towers and the sides of tlic 
piers and abutments, extending to an average of two feet within the line of the face of 
the arch quoins, are to be faced with granite, of uniform quality and colour, from the 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, Castle Douglas or Kingstown, near Dublin, all 
(both as regards quality, colour and workmanship) agreeably to the respective specimens 
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m the possession of the resident engineer* Each side of the bridge is to be &ced with 
granite from one of the above-named quarries ; no mixture of stones to be allowed, but 
both sides of the bridge are not restricted to be faced from the same quarry. 

J^ork?na7ts/np of Granite Facing. 

The granite facing below the imposts to be laid in alternate courses qf headers and 
stretchers; the headers to be not less than two feet in length of face, and not less than 
two feet on the bed ; the stretchers to be not less than two feet six inches in length of 
face, and not less than one foot on the bed. Each stone to be truly squared, and fair- 
dressed on the beds and joints full throughout; the backs scapelled, and the fronts rough- 
picked, agreeably to the pattern in the possession of, and to be kept by, the resident 
engineer; the front arris’ to be neatly axed or chisel-drafted, to make a close joint on 
the face. 

Ashlar Hearting. 

The hearting masonry of the piers and abutments to be squared ashlar, well-dressed, 
and laid in courses of uniform thickness throughout, agreeably to the thickness of the 
facing ; no stone to contain less than four feet superficial on the bed, and each stone to 
break joint with the adjoining stones at least one foot. 

Freestone Masonry of Piers and Abutments. 

Such parts of the sides of the piers and abutments as are not composed of granite are 
to be laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers of durable quality, as hereinafter 
sjjecified; no stone of the header-courses to be less than two feet on the outside face, or 
reach less than three feet into the body of the work. No stone of the stretcher-courses 
to be less than three feet in length of face, and two feet in breadth on the bed. No 
stone for the interior work to contain less than four superficial feet on the bed, and to be 
of the same thickness as the outside stones. All the masonry to be square-dressed 
throughout, to be laid on its natural bed flush in good lime-mortar, of a quality which 
will harden under water, as hereinafter specified, used while fresh. 

Imposts and Arch^springers. 

The imposts and arch-springers are to be worked together out of the same stone, of 
the form and dimensions shown by the drawings; the impost projecting three inches 
before the face of the dado part of the piers, and the arch-springers truly radiated to the 
centre of the circle, of which each arch respectively is a segment. The, continuation of 
the impost and springers round the towers to be of granite, fair-dressed on the beds and 
joints full throughout, the backs scapelled, and the fronts pick-dressed; the front arris’ 
to be neatly axed or chisel-draAed, to make a close joint on the face. 

Baching of Imposts and Springers. 

The space between the backs of the imposts and springers to be filled with three courses 
of ashlar masonry, each one foot thick, of bard and well-squared stones, carefully 
bedded and closely jointed. 
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Centring. 

The arches to be constructed on properly-framed centring, of such construction as the 
contractor may find most suitable for the timber then on hand, but to be of undoubted 
sufficiency, and supported upon slack blocks, admitting of the centres being lowered at 
least six inches ; the setting of the arch-stones not to be commenced until two complete 
centres are erected. 

Arch-stonesy Dimensions and Workmanship. 

The arch-stones to vary in depth from two feet in the abutment arches, to two feet six 
inches in the middle arch, as marked on the elevation; the thickness of the courses may 
be varied from fifteen to thirteen inches for the middle arch, and from twelve to ten inches 
for the abutment arches ; the intermediate arches to be taken in proportion ; the thickest 
courses to be nearest the springing, and diminish gradually to the key-stone, and each 
course to be of the same thickness quite across the soffit; no arch-stone to be more than 
three feet six inches, nor less than two feet six inches, in length, and each to break joint 
with the adjoining stones, at least one foot; the beds to be truly radiated, to be chisel- 
drafted round the edges, and neatly pick-dressed within the drafts; the soffit faces to be 
neatly broached in homontal lines parallel to the bed, and chamfers three inches wide 
and one inch and a half deep for the centre arch; and two inches and a half wide and 
one inch and one-fourth deep for the arches next the abutments; arc to be cut upon the 
soffit-joints, and up the face of the quoins; all the stones to be carefully bedded in good 
water lime-mortar, as hereinafter specified, and each stone brought firmly to its bed with 
a wooden maul. 

Arch~Quoi7is, or Ring”Pens of Granite. 

The quoins or ring pens of the arches to be of granite, consisting alternately of stones 
two feet six inches and one foot six inches in length of bed on the soffit, and of the 
respective depths and thicknesses before described for the freestone arch-stones; each 
stone to be truly radiated, to be fair pick-dressed upon the beds and joints full through¬ 
out ; the face and soffit to be neatly axed, and the front arris’ to be axed or chisel-di'afted, 
to make a close joint on the face. 

Spandrel Facing, — Granite. 

Tile exterior spandrel walls are to be two feet six inches in thickness, to have semi-octa¬ 
gonal towers over the piers and abutments, and sunk panels, as shown on the elevation; 
the facing to consist of granite masonry; the stretchers to be twelve inches on the bed, and 
one-fourth of the surface of each course to be headers, passing at least one foot nine 
inches into the solid of the wall; no course to be less than fourteen inches in height, or 
more than sixteen inches; the thicker courses to be undermost, and each stone to be at 
least two feet six inches in length of face, and to break joint with the adjoining stones at 
least one foot. 

Spandrel Panels. 

The panels to be sunk four and a half inches within the face of the spandrel walls, all 
to be pick-dressed upon the beds and ends full throughout; the faces to be axed agreeably 
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to the specimen in the possession of the resident engineer, and the arris’ round the face 
to be neatly axed or chisel-drafted, so as to make a close joint on the face. 

Rubble Raxihing of Spandrels, 

The backing to consist of hammer-dressed rubble masonry, laid in regular courses on 
their natural bed, not more than two stones in thickness for one of outside ashlar, all to 
be properly bonded with the facing stones and amongst themselves. 

Interior Spandrels, 

The interior spandrel wall which supports the curb and gutter stones to be two feet two 
inches thick, corbelled at the top, as shown by the drawing, to receive the dag-founds 
below the footpath pavement. The intermediate spandrel wall under the centre of the 
footpath to be one foot six inches tliick, exclusive of the corbelling; the whole to be of 
good rubble masonry, hammer-dressed, and laid flush in good water lime-mortar, upon 
horizontal beds. 

Spandrel Hearting, 

Between the backs of the arch-stones the spandrels are to be built up solid to the 
height of the flood-line, being four feet six inches above the top of the arch-springers, 
with good hammer-dressed rubble masonry, laid in regular courses on horizontal beds, 
well flushed iu water linie-mortar, as hereinafter specified, and packed hard against the 
backs of the arches. 

Cross Walls, 

Upon the before-mentioned masonry, over each pier and abutment, a cross wall, five 
feet thick, is to be carried up to the level of the under bed of the facia course; this is also 
to be good rubble masonry, as before described. Also the spandrel walls, under each 
footpath, are to be connected together with cross walls, one foot six inches thick, as shown 
by the drawings. 

Abutments. 

The abutments arc to be constructed agreeably to the form and dimensions represented 
by the drawings. The interior masonry to be of square-dressed ashlar, as before described, 
up to the level of the top of the arch-springers ; thence up to the level of the bed of the 
facia course the work to consist of good hammer-dressed masonry, laid in regular courses, 
not less than seven inches thick, and all flushed in water lime-mortar. The exterior to be 
faced with granite, as before described, for the piers. 

Spandrel Packing. 

The voids of the spandrels are to be filled up with broken stone-chips, firmly pounded 
up to the level of the bed of the facia course, upon which the concrete and carri^e-way 
materials will be laid. 

Granite Cornice,—Facia Course and Cordon, 

A facia course and cordon, making together two feet three inches in height, are to be 
laid along each side of the bridge, and round the semi-octagonal pilasters of the piers and 
abutments, as shown by the drawings. The facia is to be twelve inches in thickness, and 

3 U 2 
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one foot nine inches in breadth on the bed ; it is to project four inches over the face of 
'the spandrel walls. 

The cordon course and its fillet are to be in one stone, one foot three inches in thick¬ 
ness, moulded as represented by the drawings. 

The facia and cordon are to be of granite, of which no stone is to be less than three 
feet in length of face, to be fair-picked upon the beds and ends full throughout; the faces 
to be well axed, and the arris’ round the face to be axed or chisel-drafted, to make a 
close joint. 

Granite Parapet.—Construction and Workmanship, 

Upon the cordon course the parapet is to be placed, of which the base course is to be 
fourteen inches in breadth on the bed, and nine inches in height; the dado twelve inches 
thick, and two feet six inches in height. The coping to be fourteen inches broad, and 
nine inches in height; but the coping, constituting the caping of the semi-octagonal 
pilasters or towers, is to be executed, as shown by the drawings, only one stone in thick¬ 
ness, up to the base of the octagonal pedestal for the lamp-post, and the caping of each 
semi-octagonal tower to consist of only two stones, close-jointed in the middle. The base 
course, dado and coping, to be each one course in height, and each stone to be not less than 
three feet long. The whole to be of granite, neatly picked upon the beds and ends; the 
whole of the exterior, and parts exposed to view, to be neatly double-axed, agreeably to 
the specimen in the possession of the resident engineer. The arris’ to be chisel-drafted, 
or double axed, to make a very close joint, and the whole to be set in fine water lime- 
mortar, ground expressly for this part of the work. Each joint of the coping is to be 
secured by a cast-iron dowel, one and one-fourth inch square, and four inches long, let 
into the centre of each stone, and set with Roman cement. 

WiKO-WALLS. 

Wing-wall Piling. 

The wing-walls are to be founded upon a piled platform, of the form and dimensions 
shown by the drawings. The piles to be of larch, or sound Scotch fir, newly cut, of 
strait growth, varying gradually in length from ten feet, at the back of the abutments, 
to seven feet for those under the newels at the termination of the wing-walls; each pile to 
be not less than eight inches diameter in the middle of its length, exclusive of the bark, 
to be shod with a wrought-iron shoe, of not less than seven and a half pounds weight, and 
to be sufficiently hooped, to prevent its splitting upon being driven. 

Wing-wall Walings, 

The heads of the piles to be connected with pairs of walings of twelve inches by three 
inches scantling, bolted together with a screw-bolt of not less than three-fourths of an 
inch round iron through the head of each pile; the piles being driven, and the walings 
bent to a curve, agreeably to the curve of the face of the wing-walls. 

The spaces between the pile-heads and between the walings to be made up hard with 
stone shivers, well pounded to the level of the top of the before-mentioned walings. 
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Flanking, 

A platform of Baltic timber or American red pine is to be laid three inches thick, spikeif 
to the walings with six six-inch spikes to each plank, being one spike into each waling. 
Upon this planking the foundation course of masonry is to be laid. 

•I 

Chanite Facing of Wing-walls, 

The outside facing of the wing-walls is to be of granite, consisting of headers and 
stretchers, the stretchers to be at least one foot on the bed, and two feet six inches in 
length of face, and one-fourth of the whole surface to be headers bonding at least one foot 
nine inches into the wall, and each stone not less than two feet in length of face. The 
beds and ends to be pick-dressed full throughout, the front arris* to be chisel-drafted or 
neatly axed, so as to make a close joint on the face, the face to be rough pick-dressed 
between the. drafts, agreeably to a pattern, and each stone to break joint with the adjoining 
stones at least twelve inches. The courses to be laid horizontal, and to range with the 
courses of the abutment octagons. 

Rubble Backing of Wing-walls, 

The backing to be of good rubble masonry laid in regular courses, well bonded with the 
ashlar facing, ail to be laid in horizontal courses of not more than two stones in thickness 
for one of outside granite facing. The walls to be solid up to the level of the top of the 
arch-springers, 

Extent of Wings, 

Each of the wing-walls is to be extended as shown by the drawings, the centre of the 
terminating newel being sixty feet behind the face of abutments, making the whole length 
of the bridge, measuring from centre to centre of the wing-wall newels, five hundred and 
sixty feet. 

Wing-wall, Facia and Parapet, 

A granite facia course one foot three inches deep, and one foot six inches on the bed 
dressed as before described, for the facia course of the cornice, is to be laid along the whole 
extent of the wing-walls, and round the newels, projecting three inches from the face of 
the wings; upon this the parapet walls are to be placed, whicli are to be of the same 
dimensions, material and workmanship before described, and agreeably to the drawings 
thereof. 

The voids of the wing-walls, and the whole space between the opposite wing-walls, are 
to be filled up with quarry shivers, or dry building rubbish, and be well pounded up to - 
the required level, to receive the carriage-way materials, as hereinafter specified. 

Gutter and Curb Stones, 

Upon the interior spandrel-walls along both sides of the bridge, and extending along 
the wing-walls, there is to be laid a gutter-stone and a curb-stone, as shown by the 
drawings. 

The gutter-stone is *to be of Aberdeen granite, fourteen inches wide and nine inches 
deep, having a triangular water-channel cut into it four inches deep and eight inches wide. 
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The curb-stone is also to be of Aberdeen granite, fifteen inches deep and twelve inches 
ithick, having the outer angle rounded off, and the interior angle che^d down four inches, 
to receive and support the footpath pavement. 

Tlie gutter and curb-stones are to consist of stones not less than three feet long, to be 
axed upon the faces exposed to view, and having the joint arris’ chisel-drafted; or neatly 
axed, to make a close joint; the whole to be set in good water lime-mortar, as hereinafter 
specified. 

Construction and Worhnanship of Footpath Pavement, 

The footpath pavement extending along both sides of the bridge, and along the wing- 
walls, is to consist of an undcr-course of founds, and an upper course of dressed flag; 
the under-course, being the spandrel covers, is to be composed of sound hard founds, six 
inche^ thick, to be closely jointed, and laid flush in good water lime-mortar. The upper 
course is to consist of sound Caithness or best Arbroath hard flag pavement. The width 
of each footpath is to be nine feet, measuring from the dado of the parapet to the outside 
of the curb-stone, which being eight inches wide, exclusive of the check of four inches, 
leaves the width of flagging to be eight feet four inches, which is to be laid in regular 
courses of not more than three stones in any course, breaking bond not less than one foot; 
no stone to be less than tliree inches thick, or .contain less than six feet superficial on the 
face, the whole to be laid close jointed, and well flushed in good water lime-mortar. The 
top sur&ce of the footpath to be neatly broached, and have a uniform inclination from the 
parapet towards the gutter-stone, of three inches on the entire width of nine feet, and the 
top of the curb-stone to be six inches above the gutter-stone. 

Carriage-way Concrete, 

The carriage-way over the bridge, and to the extremity of the wing-walls, to be formed 
as follows :—^The stone shivers and dry building rubbish, with which the spandrels and 
spaces between the wings are to be filled, having been well pounded, the whole is to be 
covered with a bed of lime and gravel concrete, well mixed, in the proportion of four 
measures of clean gmvel to one measure of water lime-mortar, as hereinafter described, 
used while fresh; this bed of concrete is to be nine inches thick at the sides of the car¬ 
riage-way, next the gutter-stones, and one foot thick in the centre of the road; the surface 
forming a uniform curve, agreeably to the curve of the surface of the road, as shown by 
the drawings. 

CauseweA/, 

Upon the bed of concrete there is to be laid a well-dressed whinstone causeway, in 
regular courses across the road, between the gutter-stones. Each stone of this causeway 
to be hammer-dressed to a rectangular oblong form, about twelve inches long, nine inches 
deep, and not more than five inches thick, or less than four inches, all to be laid dry upon 
the bed of concrete, grouted with Arden or Aberthaw lime, and beaten down with a 
heavy bishop, so as to form a uniform curve, of which the crown is three inches above the 
top of the 'gutter-stone. 

Drain Pipes, 

The water is to be carried ofl' by cast-iron pipes, six inches diameter, passing through 
the key-course of each of the arches excepting the middle arch, and reaching three 
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inches below the soffit of the arch ; also by a drain at each of the newels, as shown by 
the drawing, to conhect with the common shore. 

Granite Quarries. 

The granite required for the dii^rent parts of the work before specified is to be either 
from the quarries in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, of Castle Douglas, or of Kingston, 
near Dublin, and agreeably to the specimen of each, now in the possession of, and to be 
kept by, the resident engineer. 

Freestone Quarries. 

The stones composing the remaining ashlar and rubble to be of sound, hard and 
durable quality, to the satisfaction of the resident engineer, from Netsill Quarry, Fossil 
Quarry, Dundas-street Quarry, Whole Burn Quarry, Moss Quarry, and Willox’s Quarry, 
near Pollockshaws, or GifFnock Quarry, or such other quarries only as shall be specified 
in writing by the resident engineer, and approved of by the superintendent for the time 
being of the public works at Glasgow. 

Lime. 

For the whole of the masonry work and concrete before specified, none other than 
Aberthaw lime, blue lias lime, Arden lime, or Lord Elgin's lime from the Firth of Forth, 
being those most approved for waterworks, is to be used, unless specially authorized in 
writing by the resident engineer. 

Mortar. 

The mortar is to be composed of lime of tlie above description mixed with clean sharp 
sand, in such proportion as shall be found most suitable to the kind of lime adopted for 
making the strongest mortar. 

Contractor to'find all Materials, Labour, Implements, ^c. 

The contractor is to fiiw^ all materials and labour, all engines, pumps, machines, tools, 
cofferdams, scaffolding and centring, necessary to complete the bridge and roadway to 
the extremity of the wing-walls, agreeably to the plans and this specification, and to the 
entire satisfaction of the committee of management, and of the engineer appointed by 
them to superintend the execution of the works. 

Payments every Two Months by Measure and Value—less 10 per cent. 

During the progress of the work, measurements are to be made every two months by 
the resident engineer of the quantity of work performed, and the value thereof is to be 
estimated by a scale of prices to be fixed by the principal engineer, such scale of prices 
being so rated that the whole of the works contracted for, being measured and valued 
agreeably thereto, the total amount shall be the exact sum for which the whole of the 
works are contracted to be executed, and one-tenth part being deducted from the value 
of the work performed every two months, the remainder is to be paid to the contractor 
upon his presenting the certificate of the resident engineer to the treasurer of the bridge 
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trustees, and the tenth'part so deducted from each payment is to be retained by the 
treasurer as additional security for the due performance of the work in all respects 
agreeably to* this specification, over and above the amount of security hereinafter men¬ 
tioned ; and within one month after the bridge shall have been completed and taken off 
the contractor’s hands by the committee of managegient, the tenth part, deducted as 
before mentioned from each payment, is to be paid to the contractor. 

Accommodation Ground. 

The contractor will be allowed the use of part of the south quay of the harbour, also 
of the plots of ground situated on both sides of the river above bridge, extending in 
length from the east end of the Broomielaw harbour, up to the New Wooden Bridge, and 
in breadth from the north bank of the river, up to the railing bounding Great Clyde-street, 
and from the south bank of the river, up to the railing bounding Carlton Place, but 
subjqpt to the obligations narrated in pages 5!24 and 525 hereof. 

Time allowed. 

ITie whole of the works, whether generally or particularly described in the foregoing 
specification and drawings referred to, are to be executed to the entire satisfaction of the 
principal and resident engineer appointed by the trustees, and to be carried on with all 
creditable and proper expedition, so as to be completed by the 31st December 1836. 

Works to proceed according to the Specification, or otherwise, as the Tfustees direct 

The trustees reserve to themselves full power to make such alterations regarding the 
depths, lengths and widths of the foundations, width of soffit of arches, width of footpath 
and carriage-way, quality and scantling of materials to be used, and general construction, 
as they may determine upon from time to time during the progress of the work; but no 
alteration or deviation whatever is to be made from the plans and this specification, without 
express directions in writing from the resident engineer, acting under the authority of the 
committee of management; and should any part of the works be executed otherwise than 
as herein specified, the resident engineer shall have full power to order the same to be 
taken down or otherwise rectified, at the expense of the contractor. And all such 
deviations as shall be made by the written authority of the resident engineer, shall, upon 
being measured, be settled for, agreeably to a schedule of prices of the form hereinafter 
specified. 

Power of the Trustees to effect the Completion of the Work within the time specified. 

And should it at any time appear to the satisfaction of the committee of management 
that the contractor is not carrying on the work in all respects agreeably to this specifica^ 
tion, or delaying tfie execution thereof, from death, bankniptcy, or any other cause, it 
shall be in the power of the trustees to employ additional workmen, at the expense of 
the contractor, or to take the work out of his hands, and either enter into a contract with 
others for completing the same, or employ workmen under their own direction, or that 
of their resident engineer, at the expense of the contractor or of his sureties, deducting all 
expenses so incuired from his contract price. 
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Security, 

The contractor or contractors are required to find security to the amount of £. 7,000 
for the due performance of the work and its perfect completion, agreeably to the diawinga 
and this specification. 


Trustees not obliged to accept the lowest Tender. 

It is to be expressly understood, that the trustees do not obligate themselves, and are 
not required, to accept the lowest tender, and reserve to themselves full power to accept of 
any tender that may be given in, or to make any arrangements which they may find 
practicable, and, in their own opinion, in any respect advisable to be made. 

Arbiters appointed. 

All matters of disagreement between the contracting parties are to be settled ^ 
reference to Thomas Telford, Esq., principal engineer to the bridge trustees; or, failing 
him, from indisposition or otherwise, by James Cleland, £sq., superintendent of public 
works for the city of Glasgow, or, failing him, from indisposition or otherwise, by a 
qualified person, to be named by the said trustees, and the decision of such arbiter shall 
be final and binding upon all paHies, and not subject to revision from any court of law or 
otherwise. 

Thomas Telford. 

London, nth November 1832. 


Tender with Estimate, how to be drawn out. 


Each contractor or contracting party is to state in his tender letter, the gross sum for 
which he will engage to erect the bridge complete, and in all respc^cts as above specified, 
distinguishing the three different kinds of granite, as follows ; 


If Aberdeen granite be used 
If Galloway granite be used 
If Irish granite be used - 


£. d. 


Also, with the tender, there is required to be given in a schedule of prices of the 
form hereunto annexed, for the purpose of fixing the prices of sue# extra work, or 
deductions from the plan, as the trustees may from time to time direct. Such schedule 
of prices, when applied to the measurement of the different kinds of work contained 
in the bridge, is to give the gross amount demanded for the due completion of the 
work, agreeably to the drawings and specification. 

N. B.—The iron gratings, pipes, lamps, lamp-posts, and octagonal bases are not to 
be included in the bridge contract. 
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SCHEDULE of Paiges for regulating the Payments for Extra Work, or Deductions which 
may be made during the progress of the Work, by order of the Bridge Trustees. 


i> 


6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


n 

12 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 

22 

28 


Gauge-piles, 12 inches by 12 inches, scant-1 
ling tOT the cofferdams Tred pine) -/ 
Ditto - driving at per cuoic foot driven) 
into the ground, including all labour - j 
Sheeting-piles, 12 inches by 0 inches, scant-' 
ling (red pine) - - - - - 

Ditto - driving at per cubic foot driven) 
into the ground, including all labour -/ 
Walings and bracings, 12 inches by o) 
inches, scantling, including all labour | 
of fitting, fixing, &c. - - - -J 

Pile-shoes - - . . - 

Dam tic-bolts, nuts and washers, and pile-l 
hoops (allowing 1 hoop to 10 piles) -j 
Small screw-bolts, nuts, washers and spikes 
Excavation, measuring only the space ^ 
actually made void, and not to include | 
the soil, which from any neglect may be | 
allowed to blow into the dam - -J 
Clay-puddle, including all labour - 

N,B. —Thu whole of the materiate, after being 
applied to their re«i>cctive purpofies, arc to be 
the property of the Contractors. 

Gauge-piles, 12 inchesby 12 inches, scant-) 
ling, m outside row of foundation-piling J 
(red pine) ----- -J 
Ditto - driving, at per cubic foot, driven,"! 

including all labour - - - -J 

Sheeting-piles, 12 inches by 0 inches, scant-] 
ling, &c., 12 inches by d inches, scant-^ 
ling (red Quebec pine) 

Ditto - driving ditto, at per cubic foot 
driven 

Interior bearing-piles, round timber,' 
(Scotch fir) 

Ditto - driving, including all labour of 
dressing, shoeing, ftc." " * % 

Walings 12 inches by 8 inches, scantling,] 
including all labour of fitting and fixing 1 
(red pine) ----- -J 

Sleepers, 12 inches by 6 inches, scantling, 
including 01 labour of fitting and fixing 
(red pin^ ----- -^ 

Platform planking, 8 inches thick (red pine) 
Pile-shoes 

Screw-bolts, nuts, washers, spikes andl 
hoops (allowing i hoop to 10 pOcs) - J 
Rubble, packing below ^atforms - 
Freeston^ masonry below bed of impost,! 
including lime and all labour - -J 




hfeaniremest. 


Yds. 


Ft. 


In. 



At p’ cub. ft. 


99 




99 


99 

At p’ lb. 

99 

99 

At^'cub.yd, 

99 


At p’ cub. ft. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


At p’ lb. 


99 


Atp’ cub. yd. 
At p’ cub. ft. 


£. s, d. 
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Mcuunment. 


How Rated. 


Granite facing below bed of impoet, in¬ 
cluding lime and labour, &c. 

(Aberdeen granite). 
Ditto - - ditto - (Galloway granite) 

Ditto - - ditto - (Irisb granite) 

Impost and arch-Bpnngers (freestone)! 

complete, including lime and M labour - j 
Ditto - (Aberdeen granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - (Galloway granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - (Irish granite) - - - ditto - 

Freestone, ashlar backing of im-1 ,. 
posts and ^ringers - a iio - , 

Arch-stones (freestone) - - - ditto - | 

Ditto ring-pens (Aberdeen granite) ditto - 
Ditto - ditto (Gallowav granite) ditto - 


Ditto - ditto (Galloway granite) ditto - 
Ditto - ditto (Irish granite) - ditto - 
Facing of spandrils and towers (Aberdeen! 

granite), including lime, labour, &c. -J 
Ditto - - (Galloway granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - - (Irish granite) - - ditto - 

Facing of wing-walls and newels (Aber^l 
deen graniteT - ditto “ ■ "J 

Ditto - - (Galloway granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - - (Irish granite) - - ditto - 

Rubble masonry in spandrils, wings, span-! 

dril-hearting, cross-walls - - ditto -/ 
Facia course and cordon of cornice (Aber-I 
deen granite), including lime, labour, Slc,J 
Ditto - - (Galloway granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - - (Irish granite) - - ditto - 

Base, dado and coping of parapet (Aber-! 

deen granitd) - ditto " " "J 

Ditto - - (Galloway granite) - ditto - 

Ditto - - (Irish gramte) - - - 

Gutter-stone and curb-stone! . 4 *.. 

(Whinstone) -/ " " 

Ditto - - (Aberdeen g^ite) ditto - 
Flag founds, 0 inches tliidc \ _ ^ 

Flag pavement for footpaths! 

(Caithness) set complete -J " ^ 

Ditto - - (Arbroath best) - - ditto - 
Filling up spandrils, and between the wing-! 

walu with quarry shivers and rubbish -J 
Gravel concrete as specified (Arden lime) 
Ditto - - (Corry lim^ Isle of Arran) - 
Ditto - (Lord Elgin’s lime, Firth of Fortli) 
Whinstone causewaying for carriageway,! 

as specified - - - - - j 

Fumpmg engines, and all expenses ofl 
pumping for the bridge, as specified -/ 
Centring, service timber, gan^ays, Ac. - 
Cranes, and all other machinery, tools, &c. 
Incidents, Ac. • • • . • 

Total amount of IJender - - 


At p* cub. ft. 


At p' yd, sup. 


At p’ yd. cub. 


Atp’ yd. sup. 
A gross sum. 
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In case of ita being found expedient to alter the depths of the foundations of any one 
pier or abutment, contractors are also required to state, in the following fonn^ what extra 
charge or deductions will be made for each foot of perpendicular depth, on account of 
pumping, incidental expenses, and all matters which, from their nature, are not capable of 
being actually measured and rated by schedule prices. 

Extra pumping and risk, Ac., for 1 foot of extra depth, on any one'll £. «. d. 

pier or abutment - 

Ditto - - ditto • - for 2 feet of extra depth 

Ditto - - ditto - “ for 3 feet of extra depth 

Deduct pumping and risk for 1 foot of depth on any one 

abutment less than specified 

Ditto - - ditto - for 2 feet less than specified - 

Ditto - - ditto - for 3 feet less than specified ^ 

Ohligations on the Contractor relative to the use of the Accommodation Ground, 

In order as far as possible to prevent injury to the accommodation ground, and detri¬ 
ment in any respect to the adjacent properties, the contractor must become subject to 
the following obligations, so long as the ground remains occupied by him. 

1st, The space set apart for the use of the contractor shall be enclosed with a strong 
wooden railing, closed in towards the street with sarking boards, so as to cause as little 
encroachment as may be upon the street. 

2d. Gateways are to be placed in such positions as the resident engineer may fix upon, 
so that the whole or any part of the materials deposited upon the ground, and subse¬ 
quently transferred to the bridge, may not be conveyed upon the public street, but wholly 
within the space allotted to the contractor. 

3d. To prevent damage from any part of the ground being overloaded with stones or 
otlier heavy materials piled upon it, or otherwise, the contractor shall engage to preserve 
and maintain effectually, during the occupation of the ground by him, all the common 
sewers, tunnels and valves in that part of the ground occupied by him, and rebuild, replace 
and repair any of the said common sewers, tunnels or valves that may be destroyed, 
damaged or injured by his operations, and leave the same in a perfect and complete state 
of repair; and that at the sight of Mr. James Morton, engineer, or of any other competent 
person to be named by the bridge trustees, such person having at all times free access to 
inspect the said common sewers, tunnels and valves. 

4th. The contractor shall be bound tduse his utmost care, and endeavour to preserve ail 
the trees upon the ground, and for that purpose, especially, to surround each of the trees 
with a strong railing of wood; and such of the said trees as may be destroyed shall be 
replaced by such trees as shall be fixed upon by two neutral men, to be mutually named 
by the biidge trustees and the proprietors of the adjacent properties. 

5th. The contractor shall become responsible to the bridge truetees'for all kinds of 

4 

nuisances committed u^n the ground set apart for his use; ahd shall keep in constant 


-J 


pier orj^ 
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pay two able-bodied watchmen, for the express purpose of preventing such nuisances, as 
well as for the purpose of guarding the materials deposited on the ground. 


Mbasubehent. 

The trustees have, for their own private satisfaction, caused a measurement of the works 
contained in the bridge to be made by an ordained measurer, which the respective con¬ 
tractors may inspect; but this liberty is granted upon the express condition, that the 
trustees do not guarantee the accuracy of the said measurement, and that the ultimate 
settlement for the works may be in no respect whatever aflfected thereby. 
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HOLYHEAD ROAD ;—[Braunston hill and Stow Hill, near Coventry,'] 


Specifications. 

Fo.. making the improved line of road over Braunston Hill, in the parish of Braunston, 
and county of Northampton, and likewise for constructing the necessary drains, fences 
and field-gates, all according to the accompanying plans and sections, upon which the 
dimensions are marked in figures. 

The said improvement is to commence on the present mail road, between Braunston 
toll-bar and Berry bridge over the Oxford canal, at the red line across the road opposite 
the letter A. on the map and section, to continue upon said i6ad across the canal a second 
time at Mr, Pickford’s office, and through the village called Braunston wharf, to the point 
where the road bends a little to the south; it there enters the fields on the northern side of 
the present road, passes through the same by easy inclinations, and in a gently curving 
direction, to near the bridle road to Little Braunston, where it bends a little more to the 
south, and runs in nearly a strait line to the present road, which it joins finally at the 
red line across the road opposite the letter B. on the map and section, being a distance 
of about two thousand one hundred and hfly-six yards, or one mile and three hundred 
and ninety-six yards. 

Road-making. 

The surface of the road longitudinally or lengthways to be according to the sections, 
wherever these apply, and where they do not apply, the same to be marked off by the 
chief engineer for the Parliamentary Commissioners, or his assistant, but so as that none 
of the cuttings or embankings (except those in the said sections) shall exceed the depth 
of three feet. 

The road is to be thirty-five feet wide between the banks of the fences, of which five 
feet on the southern side is to be occupied by a footpath, and the remaining thirty feet 
by a driving-way; where the ground is nearly level across, and neither cutting nor embank¬ 
ing are required, the bed for the metal is to be formed quite level, of the breadth of eighteen 


Footpath. 
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feet in the middle of said thirty feet In doing this the natnnd snr&ce to be disturbed as 
little as possible, so that the foundation for the metal may be vegetable mould. In all 
siiipea. cuttings the side slopes to be two horizontal to one perpendicular: should hard stone be 
found in any of the cuttings, the same to be taken out for use of the road to the depth 
of at least ax inches below the surface of the slope, and its place supplied mih good 
vegetable mould. In all embankments the side slopes to be tbe sajTie as those of the 
siopMcorend outtings, viz. two horizontal to one perpendicular, and the surface of them to be neatly 

HcniM viUey. <ires8ed and covered with vegetable earth. A bed for the metal to be formed, as above 

described, in both cuttings and embankings. Upon said metal bed a bottom course or 
layer of stone is to be set seven inches deep in the middle, and five mches deep at the 
sides. The stones to be the full depth of the bed, to be of the hardest and most durable 
kinds got out of stone pits in Coventry Hill, or about Drayton, or in other pits where they 
Pavement. l^e had of similar quality.. They are to be neatly set by hand in form of a close firm 

pavement; the lengthways of the stone to be across the road, the broadest edge to be 
downwards, and the upper edge in no case to exceed the breadth of four inches, all the 
inequalities of the upper part of the pavement to be broken off by the hammer, and all 
the interstices to be filled with stone chips firmly packed by band, so as to form a regular 
convexity of two inches in the breadth of eighteen feet. The upper course or bed of metal 
to be of the best quality of stone to be got from the quarries or pits in the neighbourhood 
Meui. of Nuneaton, or at least of equally good quality. These stones to be broken into pieces, 

as nearly cubical as possible, so that the extreme points of every stone may pass through 
a ring of two and a half inches diameter, and that none shall exceed the weight of six 
ounces avoirdupois. The depth of said broken metal when consolidated to be six inches, 
and the breadth eighteen feek; over this is to be laid one and a half inch in thickness of 
Shouldering. good binding gravel. The sides of the metal to be shouldered, to within tour inches of 
the finished surfece, with good mould, and the said four inches in depth, for the remaining 
six feet on each side of the metal, including the side drains, to be made with the gravel 
now used for the present road properly cleansed and broken, care being taken to lay the 
side Uraiuh. hardest and best next the middle. The side drains to be sunk six inches below the metal 

bed, for the breadth of fourteen inches at bottom, and to be filled to within four inches of 
the finished surface with stone of the same quality as the bottoming, upon which the four 
inches of gravel is laid, and they are to be finished at the level of nine inches below the 
siitre Onins. middle of the driving-way. Drains twelve inches wide and six inches deep below the 

metal to be made from the middle of the road, with proper declivities into these side 
drains; their situation and distances to be determined by the inspector; their number to 
1 for 60 yards, be One for eveiy sixty yards in the length of the road; they are to he filled with stones, as 
shown in the plan and cross sections. Sufficient time to be allowed for the complete con¬ 
solidation of all embankments (to be determined by the inspector) before the metal is 
Contiufi of laid upon them. The footpath is to be coated with three inches of bottoming stone broken 
Footpath. covered with one inch of small binding gravel, and when finished, 

to be on a level with the middle of the driving-way. The outer edge of the footpath to be 
protected by a firm sod, set with the green side out, and well compacted by the spade; 
the earth to be cut away from the top of the sod in a slanting manner from the outside, 
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go as to admit the small stones and gravel to the outer edge, nearly as shown in the 
sectim. 

Dbaimagb. 

Eight cross-drains of brick-work laid in lime-mortar, each fourteen inches wide within, 
to be constructed in eveiy mile in length of the road; they are to he laid on a solid foun¬ 
dation, with an incliaB:tion at bottom of fully one inch in every ten feet in length, and at 
the depth of thirty inches below the sur&ce of the middle of the metal bed. The side 
wklls are to be about a foot in height, and the length of a brick in thickness. The 
bottom to be an inverted arch with bricks set on edge, and the curve in the middle to be 
two and a half inches: the cover to be an arch with bricks on edge, and the rise three and 
a half inches, making the height within at the centre fifteen inches. These cross-drains 
are to be continued under the fences into the ditches on each side, and when under 
embankments, they are to be carried to the extremities of the bottoms of the side slopes ; 
they are to be firmly backed with earth well rammed, and covered with good turf, having 
the swarded side downwards; above this to the metal bed, good earth is to be laid and well 
rammed: should any drains of a different size be wanted, their situation, construction, 
number, size and value to be determined by the inspector. The water from the surface of 
the road to be introduced into the cross-drains by side openings or inlets of brick in bed 
laid in lime-mortar, ten inches by fourteen inches in the clear, The side and back walls 
of said side openings are to be raised four inches above the side-drains, and the front wall 
to be kept a little lower than said side-drains; they are to be covered with good sound 
stone, at least twenty-four inches long, fourteen inches broad, and two and a half inches 
thick. The whole of these inlets to be on the outsides of the driving-way, all as shown 
in the sections. The ends of the drains to be secured by stone masonry and paving, as 
shown in the section; the water to be introduced into the upper end of the cross-drain by 
a row of paving stones, raised above the bottom of it, and the outer row at the other end 
to be of large stones sunk so deep as to secure the whole from being removed by the current 
of water. WheXe a drain is connected with a water-course, the two ends are to be secured 
by wing-walls, at least five feet in length, and fifteen inches in thickness, carried to 
the springing of the covering arches, and covered by two rows of swarded turf, the lower 
one with the swarded side down, and the other with the swarded side up. When water is 
to be conducted from a ditch, similar wing-walls are also to be constructed. Wherever 
springs are found in the line of the road, or break out in any of the cuttings, the same 
to be carried into the ditches or natural water courses by proper under-draining, or other¬ 
wise, as the inspector may direct. Open cuts to be made wherever they may be necessary 
for conveying the water from the ditches into the natural watercourses. 

Fbkceb. 

The fencii^ to be constructed as shown in the section; a ditch to be cut, and a bank 
to be raised, together occupying seven feet and a half. The ditch to be on the field side 
of the bank, to be cut out of the natural ground, four feet wide at top, ten inches wide at 
bottom, and two feet and a quarter deep, on the southern or footpath side. The bank, 
three feet and a half wide, ia to be raised by a sod, with the green or swarded side out, to 


Cross>(irainii» 
8 io a mile. 


Extra. 


End:* of drains 
paved. 
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Quickif bed for. 


Field-giteo. 

Dnins. 

Roadi. 


the height of ten inches above the footpath^ and on'the other side of the road, fourteen 
inches above the side-<lrain. Two rows of quicksets to be planted on the ditch side of the 
bank, as shown in the sections^ and these to be protected by two rows of posts and rails 
on each side of the road. The row of the said fence next the field to have three rails in 
the height, and that next the road to have two. Where there is cutting, the two rows of 
quicksets, on each side of the road, to be at the average distance of three feet from the 
sides of the driving-way and footpath, and are to be planted in the middle of a bed of 
good earth; the breadth of the said bed to be two feet, and depth one foot; one row of 
the protecting fence to be placed on the top of the cut, and the other row between the 
quicksets and the road on each side. On all embankments, the two rows of quicksets on 
each side of the road to be also planted on a bed of good earth of the above dimensions, 
at the average distance of three feet from the upper edge of the slopes. A row of 
protecting posts and railings to be placed on the upper edge of each slope, and another 
row to be placed about four feet from the bottom of each slope. The number of thorns or 
quicksets to be not less than twelve in each yard in length. The posts, rails and quicksets 
to be similar to those used in that district of country. 

Ten field-gates, with iron hinges and fastenings, and ground-posts, all similar to the 
best kinds used in the adjacent country, to be furnished and erected. At each gate, 
drains, with good draining-tiles, not less than ten inches wide, to be laid in the side-drains 
of the road; and similar drains to the cross ones to be laid in the field or outside ditches. 
The length of these drains to be twelve feet, and proper roads to be made over them into- 
the fields. The broken metal over the whole of the roads to be four inches in depth. 

General Observations. 

All the lines to be marked out by the person employed by the chief engineer for the 
Parliamentary Commissioners; and the general formation of the road is to be to his 
satisfaction. He is also to be satisfied with the solidity of all embankments, before the 
foundation or bottom course of pavement is laid upon them. The stone used for said 
bottom course, and the setting and packing of the same, are, in all cases, to be approved 
of by him before any broken metal is laid on. He is also to be satisfied that the top- 
metal is of proper quality and dimensions before the binding is laid on; and that the 
cross-drains are properly constructed, and firmly backed, before turf and earth are laid 
upon them. 

Jtdy 3, 1821. Th^ Telfords 
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HOLYHEAD ROAD.— St. Alban’s and South Mims Trust. 

St, Alban's Improvement. 

. Specification. 

For making the improved line of road from the Pond Yards through the town of 
St. Alban’s. 

This improvement is to commence at the letter A. upon the map and section; from 
thence it bends a little to the north, passes over the meadow-ground, crosses the river 
Ver, a little above Bow Bridge, proceeds along and adjacent to the back lane, leaving two 
cottages in the valley on the left hand, Prae Mill dwelling-house on the right hand, and 
two more cottages on the left hand, to the letter B. on the map. Here it enters Great- 
field ; crosses it; Riverfield; the hollow ground to the north of Kingsbury; the occupation- 
road in said hollow ground, and Kingsbury-lane. It then rises to the fields on the 
northern side of St. Alban’s, passes over five fields there, and the hollow ground called 
New England’s ; afterwards over a small field, the site of a barn, stable, &c.; and after 
crossing Dagnal-lane, and the corner of Mr. Martineau’s garden, it cuts a part of the 
poor-houses. From thence it crosses Spicer’s-street, the sites of some cottages and gardens 
belonging to Mrs. Godbolt, Mrs. Moreton, Mrs. Grindon, Mr. Bunn and Mr. Kinder; the 
rope-w'alk possessed by Mr. Strobb; a footpath ; the gardens belonging to Messrs. Bayly 
Smith and Thomas Jones; part of a malt-house belonging to the said Mr. Bayly Smith; 
the garden belonging to Mr. Haycock, and the free grammar-school; part of the out¬ 
buildings and court-yard of the George Inn; the pig-yard and some out-buildings of the 
Fleur-de-Lis Inn ; a yard and some out-buildings belonging to Mr. Kinder; the out¬ 
buildings and a small part of the house belonging to Mr. Brooks; part of the sites of the 
out-buildings and court-yard of the Red Lion Inn, and some market-stalls. Here it joins 
the High-street of St. Alban’s, and occupies the same to the Peahen Inn, where it finally 
terminates, at the letter G. upon the map and section. 

The sites of the several houses and gardens are to be delivered over to the contractor 
free of buildings, or their materials. 

The finished longitudinal surface upon which the road-materials are to be laid is to 
correspond with the red line on the section. The depths of cuttings and heights of 
embankings from the present surface of the ground (which surface is marked by a black 
line) are marked in red figures; but the contractor is to satisfy himself as to the depth of 
the cuttings and heights of the embankings that may he necessary in consequence of the 
form of the surface of the land. 

The breadth between the banks of the fences is to be thirty-six feet; thirty feet for a 
carriage-way, and six feet on the western side thereof for a footpath, excepting in the 
town of St. Alban’s, where there is to be a footpath of six feet on each side of the 
carriage-way, making the total breadth there forty-two feet. 
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The slope of the western side of the cuttings, excepting in the town of St. Alban’s, 
is to be three horizontal to one perpendicular. The distances between the bottoms of 
the slopes of the cuttings and tops of the slopes of embankments are to be as marked 
on the section. 

The cross surface for the road-materials of the carriage-way is to be formed level; the 
vegetable mould is to be retained wherever it can be done; all stones above six ounces in 
weight are to be picked out and carried off said surface, and the same is to be made 
uniform and equal from side to side, as a foundation for said materials. 

The cross surface for the hard materials of the footpath is also to be formed level, and 
is to be ten inches above that of the carriage-way: drains fourteen inches wide and six 
inches deep below the said level surface, or bottom of the hard materials of the carriage¬ 
way, are to be cut on each side of it, at the distance of twenty-seven feet eight inches 
apart, and mitre or angular drains, to the number of twenty for each mile in length of 
the road, twelve inches wide and of the said depth of six inches, are to be cut across 
the road between the side-drains; they are to form such angles in the middle of the 
road as may be necessary for carrying the water into the side-drains ; both of the mitre 
and side-drains are to be filled with rough flints connecting with the top course of road- 
materials, all as shown in the map of the road ; and they arc to be made every where but 
on the embankments. 

Over the whole thirty feet of the carriage-way a coating of gravel is to be laid; it is to be 
seven inches deep at the middle and two inches at the sides, curving elliptically, according 
to the section. It is to be well screened once, and all stones exceeding two inches in 
length are to be taken out; after this body of gravel is laid on, it is to be well compressed, 
by carting upon it; the ruts and inequalities are to be kept constantly full by additional 
gravel, till a proper consistency, fit to receive the top dressing of hard clean-broken 
materials, is obtained. The breadth of the whole road of thirty feet is again to be coated 
with the hardest road-flints, to the depth of eight inches at the middle and four inches 
at the sides, also according to the section. They are to be broken into pieces as nearly 
cubical as possible, not exceeding two inches and a half in their largest diagonal dimen¬ 
sions. The footpaths of six feet in breadth are to be coated with five inches of clean 
flints or gravel, none exceeding two inches in their largest dimensions. A covering of 
one inch and a half in thickness of good binding gravel is to be laid over the whole 
carriage-way and footpath ; that for the footpath to be quite free from clayey substances. 
An edging of turf, with the green side out, not less than eight inches in depth and five 
inches in thickness, is to be set in a neat compact manner on th^ outside of the foot¬ 
path, and the top of it is to be covered with binding gravel. On the other side of the 
road, through all cuttings, a turf is to be set against the bottoms of the slopes in the 
same manner, and ten inches high by five inches in thickness. In the said cuttings, a 
similar edging of turf, six inches in depth and four inches in thickness, is to be set 
against the side of the benching for the quicksets, and a trench, eighteen inches wide 
at the top, six inches wide at the bottom, and fifteen inches, deep, to be made between it 
and the quicksets, as shown in the section. The bottom of the trench to be very strait, 
and covered with two inches in thickness of small stones or large gravel. 
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From the cottages at the angle of Dagnal-lane to Spicer's-street, there is to be only 
one footpath, the same as on the other part of the road to the northward ; but in place 
of a turf as above specified, the side is to be protected by granite curbing-stones, at least 
ten inches in depth and five inches in thickness. They are to be set two inches below 
the side-drains and eight inches above it; a pavement of Hints is to be raised along the 
face of the curbing-stone, two inches and a half in height, leaving five inches and a half 
above, and it is to extend fifteen inches from said face, in a sloping direction outward, 
till it meets the surface of the finished road. 

From the southern side of Spicer’s-street to the same side of the Red Lion Inn, there is 
to be a footpath on each side of the carriage-way, the sides of which are to be protected 
with curb-stones and with pavement in the manner last described. The curbing stones 
are to be neatly dressed and jointed, and closely laid to each other. 

Under each of the footpaths from the rope-walk where the cutting will commence to 
the said southern side of the Red Lion, and at the depth of three feet from the finished 
surface, drains of brick masonry, laid in good lime and sand mortar, are to be built, as 
shown in the section. 

The side-walls are to be twelve inches in height of nine-inch work, and twelve inches in 
width in the clear. 

The bottom of the drain is to be four and a half inch brick-work, paving a curvature 
of three inches, and the arch at top, of the same thickness, is to rise four inches, making 
the height within nineteen inches. The sides and over the top of the drain are to be well 
rammed with earth to the height of three inches above said drains, which leaves five inches 
for the coating of hard materials above described as a coating for the footpaths; the said 
drains shall be placed as the inspector may direct, and also the mitre drains in the 
cuttings. On the outsides of the said footpaths, leaving forty-two. feet between, brick 
walls, laid in good lime and sand mortar, are to be built; they are to be laid on a good 
foundation at the depth of one foot below the top of the footpath, and to rise to the 
surface of the ground on each side; from the foundation to within three feet of the said 
surface, they are to be eighteen inches in thickness, and the said three feet at top is to be 
fourtecn-inch work, including a coping of bricks fourteen inches long and six inches deep, 
with circular tops. The above description of walls applies to all the cuttings between the 
rope-walk and Red Lion Inn. From Mr. Searanche's cottages at the angle of Dagnal, to 
where ihe footpath will unite with Mr. Martineau’s garden-wall, a similar brick and mortar 
wall is to be built alojig the side of the embankment. It is to be founded one foot below 
the surface of the ground, and raised to three and a half feet above the top of the foot¬ 
path. From the same point of Dagnal-lane, on the eastern side of the road, to the 
junction of the road with the lane, a wall is also to be built, as specified above ; and similar 
walls on the outsides of the footpaths, and on each side of the road, are to be erected from 
Spicer’s-street to said rope-walk, where a thoroughfare passage must be left. .All these 
walls are to be eighteen inches in thickness to the surface of the sides of the road and foot¬ 
path, and the parapet of three and a half feet is to be fourteen-inches brick-work, including 
a coping of circular bricks as above described. 

3 Y 2 
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In crossing the Fleur de Lis and George Inn yards^ where openings must he left and 
entrances made^ the brick walls are to be returned, curving to the distance of cio-ht feet 
on each side, within these entrances ; or the same quantity of brick-work, in any other 
different shape, is to be used as the inspector may direct. The brick wall of the garden 
occupied by Mr. Martincau, which must be taken down for the site of the new road, is to 
be rebuilt of the same height, thickness and outside construction, with the old bricks well 
cleaned as far as they go, along the western side of said new road, and such a supply of 
bricks, equally good in quality, to be furnished as may be necessary to complete the same; 
to be laid in lime and sand mortar, two parts of sand to one of lime, well prepared and 
beat up, and used while fresh. The materials and workmanship to be in every respect 
equal to those of the present wall. An embankment is to be made along that part of the 
Dagnal-lane along the northern side of Mr. Martineau’s garden. The inclination from the 
side of the new road is to be one in twenty, and it is to be coated with six inches in depth 
of the old materials, neatly applied. 

On Spicer's-street an embankment is to be made from the side of the new road to meet 
the street by an inclination of one in twenty-two, cuiwing neatly to meet the present 
surface, and a similar embankment to be carried up Dagnal-lane for thirty-six yards, 
curving as above to the present surface. Both these embankments are to be covered with 
eight inches in depth of old materials, or otherwise, well cleansed and broken to the afore¬ 
said size of two and a half inches, neatly laid on. Brick walls are to be built along the 
sides of these approaches to the surface of the toad, at such distances from the doors of 
the houses as may be judged proper for entrances; and the top is to be guardc^d with sawn 
post and railing of oak timber; the posts to be five by three inches and six feet long, the 
rails, two in the height, are likewise to be of oak, three and a half by one and a half inch, 
and seven feet long; the walls and railing may be about forty yards in length and about 
four feet in height of wall. 

The connections between the rope-walk and the footpath to be made as good as they 
now are. 

The George Inn and Fleur de Lis approaches arc to be cut down to an inclination of 
one in twenty-two, and they are to be covered neatly with seven inches of old materials, 
or otherwise, prepared and broken as above described. The George Inn entry is to be 
ten feet wide, and the Fleur de Lis eight feet. 

The connection between the new road, George-street, is to be made complete, by 
cutting down the latter and coating it with nine inches of the old materials, or othci^ 
wise, properly cleansed and broken, and joining said new road by an easy curving 
line. From the new road the breadth of Market-street will be, on an average, twenty-two 
feet. It is to be cut down from the side of the road, in an inclined plane, to the 
top of the Corn-market, and it is to be coated with nine inches in depth of the old 
materials, or otherwise, cleansed, broken and neatly laid on, with a surface shape, as 
may be fixed on by the inspector. 

The space before the Clock-house and Fleur de Lis is also to be made strait and 
smooth, and the top of the well is to be lowered to the height of one foot above the 
new sui&ce of Market-street opposite to it. 
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From the Red Lion Inn to the northern side of St, Peter's-street, and Holywell-hill, 
the driving or carriage-way is to be made thirty feet in breadth, and the footpaths 
are to remain as they now are. On the outsides of the driving-way, brick walls are to 
be built to the surface of said footpaths. 

These walls, when above eighteen inches in height, are to be fourteen-inch work, and 
the eighteen inches is to be nine-inch work; they are to be founded six inches below 
the side channel of the road, and are to be coped with stones ten inches broad and 
four inches thick, neatly dressed and closely jointed, and the whole to be laid in good 
lime and sand mortar. Brick walls of the same description are to be built for protecting 
the footpaths, and giving room for carriages along Market-street. The total extent 
being about two hundred yards of walling two and a half feet high, including the 
coping. 

Drainage. 

There is to be at the rate of six cross-drains of brick masonry in every mile in 
length of the road; they are to be laid in a solid foundation, with an inclination of one 
inch for every ten feet in length of the drain, and at the depth of thirty inches at least 
from the surface upon which the road materials arc laid; the side-walls are to be 
one foot in height of nine-inches work, and the width is to be fourteen inches in the 
clear; the bottom to be of four and a half inch brick-work, and the curvature thereof 
to be three inches. The arch is also to be four and a half inch brick-work, having a rise 
of five inches, and making the height twenty inches in the clear. These drains are to be 
continued through the fences into the ditches on each side, and when they are under 
embankments they are to be continued to the extremities of the bottom of the side slopes; 
they are to be finally backed with good earth well rammed and covered with turf, having 
the swarded side downwards, upon which good earth is to be laid to the bottom of the 
road-materials and well rammed. 

Should any drains of a different size or strength be wanted for deep embankments, or 
otherwise, their situation, construction, number, size and value to be determined by the 
inspector, extra from the contract price. 

The water from the surface of the road is to be introduced into the cross-drains by 
openings or inlets, as shown by the section; they are to be of brick-work ten by fourteen 
inches in the clear; the side-walls and back-wall of said inlets are to be raised four inches 
above the side channels of the road, and the wall next said channel is to be kept three 
inches below, to which the side channel is to be lowered, in a curving form, for conducting 
the water; they arc to be covered with a good sound stone at least twenty-four inches in 
length, -fourteen inches in breadth and two and a half inches in thickness, and covered 
with good swarded turf, having the swarded side up; tlie whole of these inlets to be on the 
outside of the carriage road. The ends of the cross-drains are to be finished with nine- 
inch brick-work, founded on firm ground as low as the bottom of the inverted arch, to 
extend to fourteen inches on each side beyond the side-walls, and to be carried up to the 
height of nine inches above the top of the circular cover. These walls are to be covered 
with two rows of swarded turf, the lowest with the swarded side down, and the other with 
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the Bwarded side up. Tlie foundations of the outer ends of the drains to be secured by 
strong paving, on a level with the bottom of the drain, extending the whole length of the 
building, and two and a half feet in breadth ; they are to be made strong on the outer sides; 
where the water enters the drain, the paving is to be so raised on the lower side as to 
prevent the water from passing it, and at the discharging end the outside course is to be 
set so deep as to prevent the water from tearing it up. Where a drain is connected with 
a water-course, wing-walls of nine inches brick-work are to be built in such directions as 
shall be pointed out by the inspector; they are to be three feet in length, founded as low 
as the bottom of the drain, and raised to the top of the side-walls, where they are to 
be covered with swarded turf, having the swarded side up. When water is to be conducted 
from a ditch, similar wing-walls are to be built, as shall be directed by the inspector. 
When springs break out on the ground on which the road is to be made, or side slopes 
of the cuttings, the water is to be conveyed into the ditches or natural water-courses by 
drains cut to the depth of eighteen inches, laid with well-burnt soughing tiles two and a 
half inches in width: and where the foundation is insufficient, or the inclination so rapid 
as to endanger the foundation, they are to be laid on flat tiles, to the points where the 
water can be carried from the road by open cuts; these cuts are to be made of sufficient 
dimensions and proper inclinations, as may be directed by the inspector. 

Fences. 

The fencing is to be constructed as shown in the section. Where the ground is nearly 
level, or where the cuttings or embankings do not exceed twelve inches, a ditch is to 
be cut and a bank is to be raised, together occupying a breadth of eight feet. 

The ditch is to be cut out of the natural ground, on the field-side of the bank, four 
feet wide at top and ten inches wide at bottom, and two feet and a half deep; the bank 
is to be raised by a sod with the green side out, to the height of fourteen inches above 
the side channel of the carriage-way, and ten inches above the footpath, and it is to be; 
rounded from the ditch with a narrow top to the upper part of the sod, as shown in the 
section. Two rows of quicksets, twelve plants in the yard, are to be put on the ditch- 
sidc of the bank. They are to have good roots, to be two years transplanted, and the 
best soil out of the ditch is to be used as a bed for them; they are not to be planted 
sooner than November or later than the end of March. These quicksets are to be pro¬ 
tected by two rows of posts and rails, with three rails in height, as shown in the sections; 
the posts are to be of good sound oak timber, five feet long, and the part above ground 
is to be five by three inches; the rails are to be of good oak or elm timber, eight feet 
long and three and a half by one and a half of average dimensions; they are to be at 
the distances as shown in the elevation, and the two lower rails are to be nearly strait; 
they are to pass through the mortices fully one inch, to fill the mortices and to be closely 
joined; prick-posts are to be driven into the ground in the middle spaces, and strongly 
spiked to the rails. 

In the cuttings, the quicksets, as described above, are to be planted at the distance of 
four feet from the sides of the carriage-road and footpath. A trench, eighteen inches 
wide and fifteen inches deep, is to be cut out and filled with good vegetable mould, in 
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the middle of which the quicksets are to he planted; and this is to be particularly 
attended to. On all embankments, the quicksets are to be planted in a*bed prepared as 
above described. The distance between the rows to be the same as in the cuttings. In 
both cuttings and embankings, the posts and rails are to be the same as above described 
and placed as shown in the sections; one row between the quicksets and the road, and* 
the other row at the top of the cuttings, and near the foot of the embankments. Over the 
two high embankments of New England and at Kingsbury, a mound seven inches high 
and fifteen inches wide is to be made on the northern side, and the rails on both sides 
are to be bushed with strong blackthorn, not more than two inches and a half wide 
from each other. 

Twelve field-gates, with iron hinges and fastenings, and ground-posts, all equal in 
quality to the best kind in the neighbourhood, are to be finished and erected; at each 
gate, where there is a declivity from the field to the road, a pavement three feet and a 
half in width is to be laid in the side-channel, from which a road is to be made into the 
field eight feet in breadth, and is to be metalled six inches in depth with good gravel, to 
the extent of seven feet beyond the line of quicksets. Where the road into the fieU is 
over a ditch, and the water is to be conveyed past the gateway, a drain of four inches 
and a half brick-work, ten inches wide and twelve inches deep, arched with brick, is to 
be built in the bottom of the ditch, above which earth is to be laid, and coated with 

the depth of materials above specified, to the proper height, in all cases as shall be 
determined by the inspector. 

King sbur y-l a ke 

Is to be widened to thirty feet, by removing the paling of the Black Lion garden and 
the pound-fold, and replacing them at the above distance from the brick wall. The 
present surface of the road is to be raised, and the ground in the field is to be cut down 
so as to form an inclined plane from the middle of the present mail-coach road, in a 
curving direction to the new road, as shown on the plan ; the middle eighteen feet is then 
to be coated with gravel, five inches deep at the sides; and this coating, after being con¬ 
solidated, after carting over it, is to be covered with six inches in thickness of broken 
flints, both as described for the new road. The sides of these coatings are to be shoul¬ 
dered with unscreened gravel to the depth of five inches at the sides of the middle, 
materials, and three inches at the sides of the road; and a covering of well-screened 
gravel is to be superadded, so as to give the elliptical shape specified, and over the middle 
part one inch and a half of binding gravel is to be laid. The sides of this road in the 
field are to be fenced as above described. 

Bridge over the River Veh. 

A bridge of brick-work is to be built over the river Ver, a little above Bow Bridge, 
opposite the Pond-yards, in the exact situation to be fixed on by the inspector. The 
dimensions are to be as followsthe span is to be sixteen feet; height, from surface of 
low water to springing, to be two feet; rise of arch, four feet; and breadth over the soffit 
to be thirty-two feet and a half. The abutments to be founded at the depth of two feet 
below the bed of the river, on platforms of two thicknesses of two-inch planking, laid 
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crossing each other; and these to be placed upon piles of a length to pass into firm 
ground, at two feet apart from each other, and to be seven or eight inches diameter; 
and they are to be secured by pile-planking, five feet in length and three inches thick, 
along the fronts and sides of the abutments. The thickness of the abutments at the 
foundations to be six feet, and at the springing of the arch they are to be five feet, witli 
a counterfort in the middle, four feet by three feet. The length of the masonry of these 
abutments to be thirty-three feet and a half at the foundation, and thirty-two and a half 
at the springing. The wing-walls to be founded five feet below the surface of the meadow; 
they are to be twenty feet in length from the face of the abutment, four feet thick at the 
foundation next the abutment, and three feet at the ends, and they are to be diminished 
as they ascend to eighteen inches at the top of the arch. The arch is to be eighteen 
inches brick-work. The parapets are to be three feet and a half high above the finished 
roadway, and fourteen inches thick, and they are to be coped with circular bricks fourteen 
inches long and six inches in depth (or eight, if they can be procured), both included in 
the above height. 

The whole of the work to be well bonded, laid in good lime and sand mortar, properly 
prepared, and executed in a substantial and workmanlike manner, to the satisfaction of the 
chief engineer for the Parliamentary Commissioners, or of the person employed by him, as 
inspector. 

General Observations. 

All the lines are to be marked out by the chief engineer for the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioners, or by the person employed by him; and the general formation of the road is to 
be to his satisfaction, lie is also to be satisfied with the solidity of all embankments, 
before the bottom course of gravel is laid upon them. The preparation of said gravel, 
and the consolidation of the same, by carting over it, and constantly supplying all the 
deficiencies therein, are to be approved of by him before the broken top-course of flints is 
laid upon it. He is also to be satisfied that the top-metal is of proper quality and dimen¬ 
sions, before the binding is laid upon it, and that the cross-drains are properly constructed, 
and firmly backed, before the turf and earth are laid upon them. 

London, 9 July 1823. (signed) John Easton, 
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HEIGHTS taken from High Water at Holyhead \ commencing at Holyhead. 


Highest point between the Town and Stanley Sands 
Near Road to Bodedern - - - - - 

The next summit - - . - - 

At Road to Gwyndu 

At Gwaleh-mai Road ..... 
Cofn-y-Cuminwd - ' 


Feet. 

47 

60 

81 

180. 

223 

263 
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Statement of Heiohts— continvjed. 


Summit east of Maldraeth Marsh 
Ditto, next Menai Bridge - - - - 

Ditto, between Ferry and Town 
Bangor Cathedral - - - - - 

Llandegai ------ 

Tyn-y-maes ------ 

Lake Ogwen ------ 

Road near half its length - - - - 

Summit east of ditto - - - . 

Opposite Capel Cerig - - - - 

Bettws-y-coed, on flat ground east of ditto - 
Top of Road on Dinas Hill - - - 

Cernioge Mawr Inn - - - - - 

Cerig-y-Druidion - - - _ . 

Tynant ------- 

Druid Inn ----.. 

Town of Corwen - - - - _ 

Owen Glendwr’s Hill - - - - 

Rhysgog Hill ------ 

Woollen Manufactory - - - - 

Llangollen ------ 

Opposite Pontycysyllte - - - - 

Chirk Village ------ 

Chirk Bridge ------ 

Gobowen Village - - - - - 

Oswestry Town - - - - . 

Queenbead Inn at Canal - . - - 

Nesscliff Village - - - - - 

Montford Bridge - - - - - 

Hill east of ditto - - - - - 

Shelton ------- 

Welch Bridge, Shrewsbury - - - 

Comer of Town-hall - - - - 

Centre of English Bridge - - - - 

Ground at Lord Hill’s Monument 
Centre of Atcham Bridge - - - - 

Top of Overlay Hill - - - - - 

Hay Gate Inn ------ 

Cock Inn, Watling-street - - - - 

Watling-street Tollgate - - - - 

Summit between it and Ketley - - - 







Feet. 

193 

204 

166 

56 

120 

605 

911 

924 

957 

543 

37 

459 

856 

820 

730 

473 

444 

430 

530 

325 

261 

350 

334 

237 

362 

428 

292 

270 

190 

297 

258 

174 

200 

172 

215 

164 

454 

357 

332 

322 

367 
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Statbhent of Hbiohtb—« oiUintied. 


Bridge on Shropshire Canal 
Summit of Snedsliill . . - 

Prior’s Lee Toll - - - - 

Bottom of Knowl’s Bank - - - 

Top of ditto - . - • - 

Bridge at ShifFnal - - - - 

Top of Windmill Hill - - - 

Cossford Brook . - - - 

Whiston Cross - - - - 

Summit east of ditto - - . 

Bonninghall Inn, Homs - - - 

Top of Summer-house Hill, or Kingwood 
At the Newport Road - - - 

Summit east of ditto - - - 

Village of Wergs - - - - 

Between that and Tattenhall 
Top of Tattenhall Bank - - - 

Bridge over the Staffordshire Canal - 
Wolverhampton Market-place - 
Birmingham Canal at Wolverhampton 
Summit of Bromwich Hill-top 
Ditto east of Lord Dartmouth’s - 
Opposite Mr. Watt's Inn - - - 

Summit of Soke Hill _ - - 

Hockley Bridge - - - - 

Summit at Hockley Inn - . - 

Bottom of Snow Hill - - - 

Top of Bull-street - - - - 

At Bull Ring - - - - - 

Top of Bridge Rea River - - - 

Commencement of Stone Bridge Trust 
Birmingham and Warwick Canal Bridge 
Small Heath Toll-bar - - - 

Bridge on Cole River « - - 

Road to Yardley - - - - 

Wells Green Brook - - - - 

Hatcbford’s ditto - - - - 

Cock Inn, Ellendon - - - - 

Law Brook - - - - - 

Summit to the eastward ... 
Stone Bridge - - - - - 

Summit near Meriden - - - 



Feet 

464 

639 

426 

349 

403 

270 

330 

193 

309 

330 

264 

486 

412 

458 

397 

463 

448 

362 

606 

494 

513 

551 

437 

450 

373 

425 
380 
430 
410 
334 
373 

359 

426 
342 
417 
318 
303 

360 
316 
346 
263 
369 
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Statement of Heights— continued . 


Meriden Inn and Academy . . . - . 

Summit of Meriden Hill ^ - - - - - 

Pickford Brook ------- 

Summit at ninety-one and a half miles from London - 
Allesley Village ------- 

Brook east of ditto ------ 

St. John’s Church, Coventry - - - - - 

Opposite Coventry Market-place - - - - 

Street - -- -- -- -- 

At 87 mile stone ------- 


River Avon Bridge ------- 

Ryton Village -------- 

Bottom of Knightlow Hill - - . - - 

Top of Hill opposite Red Lion Public-house 
Ascends gradually along the Ong Avenue to Dunchurch 
At 76 mile stone ------- 

Ascend gradually to Willoughby - - - . 

On Bridges over the Oxford Canal - - - - 

Summit east of Braunston, Drayton Hill Toll 

At Windmill Hill. 

Bottom of Daventry-street - - - - - 

Summit of ditto ------- 

Hollow, east side of Town ------ 

Summit east of ditto ------ 

Declines to, opposite Barracks ----- 

On low ground east side of Weedon - - - - 

On Canal Bridge ------- 

Summit of first Hill ------- 

Ditto at Dirt House, now the Angel Inn . . _ 
Descend steep Hill to Goose Bridge - - - . 

Summit east of Forster’s Booth - . - . 

Descend to the town of Towcester - - - - 

Summit east of ditto, road to Whittlebury - - - 

Descend to Cuttle Mill -----. 

Summit at Plump Park Comer ----- 

Descend to Potters Pury ------ 

Summit east of ditto 

Canal Bridge on Buckingham Bridge . . _ 

Stony Stratford-street 

Toll-house, Two-mile Ash ------ 

Canal Bridge at Fenny Stratford - - - - 

Ouse Bridge, east of ditto ----- 


Feet. 

343 
487 
354 
397 
337 
205 
253 
288 
279 
244 
212 
249 
249 
330 

391 
253 
296 
346 
543 
555 
435 
489 
447 
505 

392 
259 
320 
385 
447 
298 
484 
296 
426 
324 
413 
303 

344 
264 
231 
349 
259 
241 


3 Z 2 
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Statement of Heights — conttnued. 




Feet. 

Church of Little Brickhill --------- - 4g9 

Summit at Mr, Duucombe’s Gate - -- -- -- - 529 

Opposite Sir Gregory Page’s Lodge - -- -- -- - 37a 

Toll-house on top of Hill - -- -- -- -- - 471 

Hockliife-street - -- -- -- -- -- 354 

Hockli£Pe Toll above Thames Trinity ------- - 359 

Summit east of ditto - -- -- -- -- - 339 

Road bottom of Chalk Hill - -- -- -- -- 313 

Ditto on summit of ditto --------- - see 

Dunstable-street at Inn - -- -- -- -- - 474 

At 32 mile-stone, road to Kingsbury ------- - 549 

Descend to Pack-horse Inn - -- -- -- -- 419 

South end of Market-street - 392 

Bridge east of ditto ---------- - 373 

Top of Flamstead Hill - « 418 

Ely’s Wash - -- -- -- -- -- - 335 

Ver Bridge, bottom of Redbum-street - - - - - - - 291 

Tin Mill, formerly a Paper Mill, near 24 m, ------ £82 

Ver Old Bridge at St. Alban’s -------- - 256 

Summit of St. Alban’s-street - -- -- -- -- 357 

Pea Hen Inn, ditto - 359 

Bottom of Hill, east of ditto - -- -- -- -- 287 

At Toll - -- -- -- -- -- -- 292 

At Green-lane from Shenley - -- -- -- -- 030 

Top of Colney Bridge - -- -- -- -- - 218 

At 17 mile-stone - -- -- -- -- -- 234 

Top of Ridge Hill - -- -- -- -- -- 3.^2 

At the South Mims New Toll - -- -- -- -- 257 


Appendix (O. 4.) 

REPORT respecting Runcorn Bridge, 13th March 1817. 

In consequence of a letter I received from Mr. Fitchett, the Solicitor and Secretary to 
the Committee for a proposed bridge to be constructed across the river Mersey, at Runcorn, 
stating it to be the wish of the Select Committee to have a Report from me, respecting 
the best means of accomplishing this communication, I have paid due attention to the 
subject, and beg to submit the following as the result of my investigations. 

My professional pursuits having afforded me opportunities of being well acquainted 
with the river Mersey for more than twenty years past, and my attention having been 
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(early in the year 1814) particularly called to this proposed communication at Runcorn, 
1 am fully aware of its nature and importance. 


The points which, as an engineer, 1 may be expected to discuss, seem to arrange 
themselves under the following heads; viz.— 

1. The practicability of constructing a bridge at the proposed site, and if practicable, 

what kind of bridge, under all the circumstances connected with the place, is 
the most eligible. 

2. The probable expense and time required to construct a bridge of the form 

recommended. 


1. Practicability, &c. 

The proposed site is in some respects favourable, it having, on the Cheshire side, a 
steep bank and a bold rock down to the water’s edge; also a projecting point of land of 
considerable elevation^ with a flat rocky shore down to low-water mark, on the Lancashire 
side ,* but under low-water mark, the channel (about one thousand feet) is occupied by a 
mass of sand and mud to a very considerable depth. This last circumstance would render 
the constructing of any pier or embankments, at this place, if not impracticable, at least 
very hazardous and expensive; but there are, in my opinion, still more serious objections 
to introducing any obstructions to the tide-way. 

The general economy of this important estuary is maintained by the flowing tide 
passing with great velocity through a comparatively narrow channel at Liverpool, after¬ 
wards spreading over a space from three to four miles in breadth, up to opposite the 
mouth of the Weaver river; next, rushing with violence through the narrow pass at 
Runcorn Gap; thence again spreading over a wide space for a considerable distance, and 
finally passing up the Mersey channel to Warrington ; the ebbing-tide performing similar 
operations in a reversed order, in this manner the whole estuary is adjusted, and the spaces 
adjacent to the narrows at Liverpool and Runcorn maintained at a proper depth; but even 
the present powerful reflux, aided by fresh water, is not more than sufficient to repress the 
great body of sand and mud constantly moved upwards by strong westerly winds, and 
thereby threatening the entrance to the Weaver navigation, and also that to the Duke’s 
basins; but if the tide was interrupted at Runcorn Gap, and, of course, the reflux destroyed 
or much lessened, there are strong reasons to expect that the upper end of the whole bay 
would be filled with sand and mud ; if this did take place, not only would the entrances 
to the Sankey, Old River, the Duke’s and Weaver navigations be dangerously affected, but 
the gradually lessening flux and reflux would unavoidably have a proportionate effect 
upon the port of Liverpool. Viewing the matter in this light, I should consider myself 
highly blamable if 1 did not condemn all projects which go to stop or lessen the tide¬ 
way at Runcorn, and point out to those connected with the before-mentioned navigation, 
and with the perfection of the port of Liverpool, how much they are interested in preserving 
a free and extensive flux and reflux of the tide. 


Being convinced that the true mode of proceeding in this proposed communication at 
Runcorn is to have in view leaving the tide-way and sundry navigations wholly undis¬ 
turbed, it follows, that, besides the free admission of the tide-way, it will be necessary 
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Extract from 
BeportnflBM. 


to preserve the road-way acro^ the river at a height Bu£Bcient to permit the vessels 
which navigate the Old River to pass with their masts up, or at sixty feet clear above 
high water; that the breadth of the channel at low water (one thousand feet) must also 
be uninterrupted, and that excavations on the Lancashire side below high water must 
take place, to create a section fully equal to that interrupted by any pier which may be 
placed on that side, immediately above low-water mark. 

I- 

Under all these circumstances, it appears evident that all embankments, piers and 
arches in the main channel are inadmissible, and that passing over one thousand feet, 
at the height of sixty feet above high water in the lowest place, by any mode requiring 
centering, tliough not impracticable, would in this situation be very tedious and expensive; 
the only remaining way, therefore, is to accomplish a road-way by means of suspension. It 
is well known that chain-bridges have long been employed with success over very remark¬ 
able openings. Major Rennel mentions one, nearly six hundred feet in length, over the 
Sampoo river in Hindostan; and in a Treatise on Bridges, lately published in America, 
eight chain-bridges are described, more especially one of two hundred and forty-four 
feet between the abutments, upon the Merrionack, over which it is said, ^ Horses and 
' carriages pass freely at any speed, without any perceptible motion of the doors.’ 

But on considering the matter maturely, it occurred to me that, on the suspending 
principle, chains are not the most perfect means to be employed; but that the metal 
should be kept as far as practicable in strait lines, and also have few joinings. In order 
to proceed with due caution upon this principle, Z (during the spring and summer of 
1814) made above two hundred experiments upon malleable iron, of from one-twentieth 
to one inch and a half diameter, and in lengths varying from thirty-one to nine hundred 
feet. These experiments were made perpendicularly, horizontally, and with different 
degrees of curvature. 

* The inquiry respecting the tenacity of malleable iron was commenced by proving 
‘ what force would tear asunder, lengthways, pieces of iron from one and a half inch to 
^ one-twentieth of an inch in diameter. The experiments upon the first or larger diameters 
' were performed with great accuracy with an excellent hydrostatic machine constructed by 
‘ Mr. Fuller, at Mr. Brunton’s patent chain-cable manufactory, Commercial-road, liondon; 

* those upon the smaller diameters were made by weights attached perpendicularly and 

* sundry times repeated. Having ascertained their powers when suspended perpendicularly, 
‘ I next made experiments upon different diameters from one-tenth to one-twentieth of an 

* inch, drawn horizontally, and with different degrees of curvature; all these were done 
' between points nine hundred, two hundred and twenty-five, one hundred and forty, one 
^ hundred and thirty-one and a half feet apart, and repeated sundry times upon the different 
' distances and diameters. The number of experiments in all amounts to above two 
‘ hundred. 

* In the experiments made upon one-tenth of an inch and under, the wire was drawn over 
^ pulleys; sometimes both ends were fixed, and sometimes one end cmly; the other having 
< weights attached perpendicularly to show their effects when compared with those loaded 
‘ upon the curved part of the wire; these last were disposed at the one-fourth, one-half and 
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* three-fourth divisions of the distance over which it w^ stretched. Having completed 
' these experiments, I next proved what force by a blow would break the wire when 

* stretched nearly horizontal and at different curvatures, which was done by dropping 
‘ weights from a given height. The several wires upon which these experiments were 

* made were weighed, and the weight of one hundred feet in length of each noted. 

‘ The results of these experiments were, that a bar of good malleable charcoal iron one 

* inch square vrill suspend twenty-seven tons, and that an iron wire one-tenth of an inch 
' diameter (one hundred feet in length weighing three pounds three ounces) will suspend 

* seven hundred pounds; and that the latter, with a curvature or versed sine of one-fiftieth 

* part of the chord line, will support one-tenth part of the weight suspended perpendi- 
‘ cularly, when disposed equally at one-fourth, one-half and three-fourths of its length; 

' and with a curvature of one-twentieth of the chord, it will bear one-third of the aforesaid 
' perpendicular weight, disposed in a similar way. Experiments upon the other diameters 

* correspond sufficiently, and it was found that increasing the distance only varied the 
^ effect by the difference of the weight of metal contained in the wire employed. 

* A wire one-tenth of an inch in diameter, drawn very tight between points thirty-one 
‘ feet six inches apart, resisted the impulse of a twenty-pound weight falling from a height 

* of seven feet nine inches. Several other experiments were tried with lesser weights upon 
^ this and smaller wires—[for details of these experiments, see the end of this article.] 

^ From these experiments 1 had reason to be satisfied that English iron made with wood 
' charcoal had sufficient tenacity to bear itself, and a portion to spare equal to the purposes 

* of a bridge across an opening of one thousand feet, and therefore considered myself 

* justified in proceeding to form designs. ’ 

These experiments upon the elementary parts, having fully confirmed my expectation, 
justified my forming the design which accompanies this Report. Here all the perpen¬ 
dicular suspenders, cross-ties and diagonal braces are composed of strait square bars of 
malleable charcoal iron, kept in their proper direction by others. All the great suspending 
cables are composed of small iron rods, of such dimensions as to ensure perfect flexibility. 
These parts are so distributed as to afford two driving-ways of twelve feet each, with 
a footpath or horse-way of six feet between them: this also affords four points of suspen¬ 
sion in the breadth of the bridge. All the essential parts being so disposed as to admit of 
their being occasionally painted, or covered with some coating substance which shall 
effectually protect the iron from the action of the atmosphere and the whole being 
united so as to afford an opportunity of each part being taken out and renewed 
separately, without materially affecting the strength of the bridge, the structure may 
by these means, for any length of time, be preserved in a perfect state. 

After many experiments, 1 have also succeeded in forming a roadway, independent of 
timber, which is impervious to water, has a perfect elasticity, and appears indestructible. 

^ Having completed the framing and abutments, 1 proceed to describe how a roadway 

* is to be formed, in order to obtain elasticity, flnnness and durability. 1. Over the whole 
^ roadway bed, a layer of tin plates is to be fixed to the frumings. 2. Upon the tin a 


Extract fruQi 
Kepiirt nf IH14. 
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‘ coating, or layer of compositi^, consisting of coal tar and Parker’s British cement, with 
‘ a small portion of oakum, mixed into the consistence of a thick mortar, is to be spread 

* about one inch in thickness. 3. Over this a stratum of wool, mixed with vegetable 
^ tar, is to be laid about four inches in thickness when compressed. 4. Over the wool 
^ there is to be laid a stratum of oakum, mixed with vegetable tar and pounded charcoal, 
' also four inches thick when compressed. 6. The uppermost stratum of four inches is 
^ to be of the same composition as laid upon the tin. This composition will fulfil the 

* conditions required, and be quite impervious to water; it may be convenient to spread 

* a bed of iron-forge cinders or slag, about two inches in thickness, upon the surface of 

* the roadway. I have made sundry experiments upon this sort of roadway, and find it 
^ answers my expectations; the specimens are sufficient evidence of its efficacy.’ 

In order to elevate the roadway to the required height of sixty feet above high-water 
mark, it will, by the drawing, be seen that I have, at low-water mark, on each shore, 
constructed a stone building of a pyramidal shape; it is of course hollow, with cross-walls, 
and gateways for the roadways; all the suspending cables pass over these, extend 
five hundred feet farther, and are in all respects each similar to one-half the principal 
arch, and form its counterpoise; these also serve to bring the roadway down to a 
moderate height of abutments and embankments on each side of the river. 

The plan here described appeared to me, upon the most deliberate consideration, to 
be the most practicable and economical mode in which, (under all circumstances) 
a communication could be accomplished ; and it might be done without interrupting or 
injuring the navigation. 

After this design was completed, I constructed a model of fifty feet in length, and 
one twelve-hundredth part of the strength of the intended bridge, and although com¬ 
posed of wire only, and of course without proper joints or braces, it bore three thousand 
pounds without any symptom of its parts being deranged. 

Thus far I proceeded in 1814; I was perfectly convinced of the practicability of the 
scheme, and am now satisfied I went farther than necessary in the quantity of material 
employed, and also as to sundry precautions in forming the plan, but I was willing to err 
on the safe side. 

Having hitherto spoken of the scheme generally, and the progress I had made during 
the year 1814,1 have now to advert to the sundry plans which have been furnished to the 
Committee, and snbmitted to my consideration by Mr. Fitchett. From the foregoing 
discussion it will be evident, that any plan formed upon a principle different from that of 
suspension is, in my opinion, quite inapplicable. In regard to all those which fall under 
this description, it therefore seems unnecessary to enter upon any investigation of their 
comparative merits; and as the same observations apply to those on suspending principles, 
which are constnicted with chains, it follows that, of all the plans submitted to me by 
Mr. Fitchett, it is that produced by Captain Brown only which corresponds to the 
principle adopted by me in 1814; that is to say, suspension by mailable charcoal iron. 
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preserred, as nearly as practicable, in strait lines, and paving a degree of flexibility, to 
avoid cross-strains. 

His perpendicular suspenders, cross-ties and diagonal braces correspond precisely with 
mine. His main suspending-lines of the upper curve, instead of being composed of 
a number of flexible rods, as in mine, consisted of one rod or bar, malleable iron, united 
by firelocks. From four of these it was proposed that the whole structure should be 
suspended; and according to this, Captain Brown had constructed a model, one hundred 
feet in length, at his patent chain-cable manufactory, opposite Deptford. Your solicitor 
and 1 examined this model, and drove a hackney-coach over it. We afterwards had a full 
conference with Captain Brown in London, in the course of which he very distinctly 
explained his ideas, and they, in general, very nearly corresponded with my own. I then 
communicated to him the whole of my operations in 1814, which have already l^en 
detailed in this Report, and showed him the drawing I had then made. These communi¬ 
cations first disclosed to him the tine situation in which a bridge was required, and 
convinced him of the propriety of having one great opening of one thousand feet, and one 
of five hundred feet, on each side. He was also convinced of the propriety of having, at 
least, eight rods or bars in the great suspending-line of the upper curve; (I prefer still 
more;) and likewise, instead of throwing the whole bearing upon them, as he had formerly 
proposed, that a great advantage may be derived by forming the roadway, as in my plan, 
ill a curve of one-fiftieth part of the chord-line, thereby gaining additional strength, instead 
of leaving it merely a dead weight. His roadway is very ingeniously contrived of timber, 
in shape of the cover of a ship’s hatchway, which, though certainly not so durable, is 
much lighter and cheaper than that which 1 had composed; and as the flooring may be 
so contrived as to be in future, if necessary, replaced by mine, I think it had better, in 
the first instance, be adopted, with, perhaps, a few inches of mine upon the top of the 
timber. 1 pointed out to Captain Brown the manner in which his roadway should be 
supported, tied and braced. 

This new view of the subject having deranged the proposals he had laid before the 
Committee, 1 furnished him with an outline of my plan, in order to enable him to fill it 
up, and estimate the expense of the iron-work, under the sundry regulations upon which 
we had agreed. 

Mr. Fitchett has received the said outline, with Captain Brown’s general notions as 
to the iron-work and expense. This will be. laid before the Committee; but he still, in 
my opinion, requires more local information and discussion to enable him to give a correct 
estimate. 

Having now discussed what relates to the plan, 1 beg leave to repeat my perfect 
conviction of its practicability. 1 am satisfied it is the only one which, under all the 
circumstances of the case, ought to be adopted; by it this important and long wished-for 
communication would be accomplished, without interruption or injury to any of the 
navigations upon or connected with this estuary ; and in this view, it cannot fail of meeting 
with the approbation and support of those interested in them, who will thereby for ever 

4 A 
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exclude sdl other projects, which would unavoidably prove pernicious. I shall therefore 
now proceed to consider the second head; viz. 

2. Probable Expense, and Time of Performance, 

Many circumstances seem, at the present time, favourable to this proposed improvement. 
The price of iron is unusually low; many excellent stone-quarries have been opened in 
the immediate neighbourhood; the price of labour of all kinds is also much under what 
it has been for many years past; and there is water-communication in all directions to the 
very spot. I have, in forming calculations, proceeded upon what I consider the extreme 
of what will be required in each department. 

Not having made any surveys of the roads, I can at present form no correct estimate 
of this part of the improvement. 

With regard to the time of performance, I am of opinion that the whole might be 
completed in three years from the time of commencement, perhaps in less. 

ESTIMATE. 


Masonry in pyramids and abutment8s=:25,264 cube yards, at 15/ 
Ditto - - in retaining-walls - 4,000 - ditto - at 12/ 

Parapets upon - - ditto. 

Iron-work in curbing and ties ...... 

Malleable iron-work and painting, 1,423 tons - at £.25 
Cast-iron work - 

Roadway over the bridge, 00,000 cube feet - - at f>/ 

Earth-work in abutments, 20,000 cube yards - - at 1/ 

Total for Bbidge 

Ten per cent, contingencies 


According to Captain Brown. 
POWER OF SUSPENSION: 

Main' cables 
Cables below roadway 


In. In. In. Tons. 

- No. 8 of 6 X 1 i=60 X 27=1,620 ^ ^ 

* -L— =540 tons. 

<5 

8 of 6 X 1 i=60 X 27 =1,egO_ , 

700 tons 


£. 

18,948 

2,400 

250 

2,000 

£. 


23,598 

35,575 

2,000 

37,575 

• 

m m 

15,000 

- 

1,000 

- £. 

77,173 

- • 

7,717 

£. 

84,890 
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Weight of Ibon : 






Id. In. In. 


Main cables 

m 

- 

m 

- 5x1 4=7 4 X 18 X 12=1,440 

4 — 

360 lbs. 

Diagonals - 




- 5x14=74X 2x12= 180_ 

4 

45 

405 

2100 


406 

BIO 


2,240') 860600 (379 tons. 
^ 6720 

17860 

16680 

21700 

Suspending rods, tics and braces.say 316 

695 


POWERS OF SUSPENSION: 


Section of bars in upper curve of ^th the chord line 
Ditto - ditto in lower ditto, ofj^th the chord line 


In. Tons. 
216X27=6,832 


Suspending Power 


3 

104X27=4,428 
10 ■ 


Ton*. 

a,044 

: 442 


=2,386 tons. 


Roadway 
Iron braces, &c. 
Ten waggons, &c. 


Weight to be suspended: 


Total Weight to suspend 
Surplus Power 


Tons. 

700 

370 

100 

- 1,170 tons 

- 1,210 tons 


Sir, London, July 1817. 

I have, by the same mail-coach by which this letter will travel, sent the drawings, report 
and estimate of Runcorn Bridge ; also a paper containing the details and calculations upon 
which the designs are constructed, and the estimations are founded. I send these last, in 
order to enable such of the Committee as are accustomed to making calculations to satisfy 
their minds as to the practicability, stability and expense. 

ft 

Although the Committee may consider themselves bound to investigate these matters, 
I much doubt the propriety of making calculations and prices public, even the prices, See., 
stated in the general estimate, because, in case the bridge is proceeded with, these data 

4 A 2 
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will but too much influence persons who may be disposed to give in proposals for diffeieut 
parts of the work. 

The Committee will also, 1 trust, perceive that I have spared no pains to render every 
part of the process perfectly explicit and clear, with the most minute details; and that, in 
submitting to their inspection and examination my plans, reports and estimates, 1 rely 
upon their honour and delicacy that they shall not be submitted for the opinion of improper 
persons who may be naturally inclined, from competition or other private feeling, to 
prefer some other plans, or throw doubts upon mine, without having gone through the 
same series of experiments and labour which I have bestowed upon this object during a 
period of four years, the whole result of which has tended only to coniirm my conviction 
of the practicability and safety of this plan, which depends not on theory, but wholly on 
experiments, frequently repeated, some on lengths nearly equal to that of the largest 
proposed opening. 

In forming the estimation of the expense, I have taken pains to ascertain the quantities 
of each sort of work, and as the price of each is separately stated, the Land Committee will 
judge whether or not it is proper. For instance, the fluctuating price of iron renders its 
rate somewhat uncertain. 

I have attentively reconsidered all the circumstances respecting the plan of a bridge 
for the river Mersey, at Runcorn, which I had the honour of submitting to the Committee; 
I have also repeated sundry experiments upon the tenacity of malleable iron; all these 
have served to confirm my conviction of the practicability of constructing a bridge there 
upon the principle of suspension, and of the openings stated in the before-mentioned 
plan. With regard to the great suspending cables, the further consideration 1 have been 
able to give this important part of the design has likewise satisfied me that there is no 
mode preferable to that which originally occurred to me ; their shape may be seen among 
the delpeations of the separate parts, and their description will be found in another part 
of this Report. In order as much as possible to lessen the expense, I have turned my 
attention to modifying the plan, and with this view, I have reduced the breadth of the 
bridge from thirty feet to twenty-five feet, that is to say, ten feet for each carriage-way, 
and five feet for the footpath in the middle; this contraction of width, but still preserving 
four suspending points, has induced me to reject most of the iron-work which composed 
the former roadway, and in its place substitute timber, as being not only much cheaper, 
but lighter; this produces a corresponding change upon the suspending cables and perpen¬ 
dicular rods. The making of the roadway in strait instead of curved lines, produces 
also a reduction in height of the pyramids, and of course in the dimensions of the walls. 
By making the roadway, of the sides or five hundred feet openings, to descend at the rate 
of one in twenty-two, the abutments and approaches are brought to a more moderate 
height. The effect of all these circumstances will be evident by the calculations and 
estimated expense. 

In order to detenuiqe the proper section for the suspending cables, it is necessary to 
ascertaip the weight to be suspended, also its position. The weight, it will be evident. 
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consists of the timber and iron-work of which the roadway is composed, with the iron 
rods by which it is suspended to the cables, also the side protecting railings, consisting of 
four longitudinal horizontal iron bars, four inches by one inch, with cross horizontal con¬ 
necting bars one inch square. These bars are intepded more as a frame to support the 
wooden beams until adjusted in their places, than as affording much strength. Upon these 
bars, at the distance of every five feet, are placed two transverse beams, each nine inches 
by six inches, between which the suspending rods are passed, and under which they are 
secured by plates and wedges; upon these transverse beams are laid twenty-three longi¬ 
tudinal beams, each six inches square, that is, two along each outer edge of the roadway, 
and two along each side of the footway; between each of these parts the suspending rods 
are likewise passed. Along each carriage-way three beams, each six inches square, are laid 
under the track of each wheel, one of the same size under where the horses will tread, 
and one in the middle of the footway. Across the longitudinal beams are laid two rows 
of three-inch planking, so as the upper shall cover the lower joints, and the whole are 
secured to the beams by screw-bolts passing down in the middle of each carriage-way, 
and also the footpath, thus communicating the pressure which may be placed on any 
given point over the whole breadth and to a considerable distance along the roadway. 
These timbers are also disposed so as to admit of being taken out and replaced. The 
carriage wheels are kept in the proper track by guards, and over each camage-way there 
is a covering of two-inch oak plank, intended as the wearing surface, which may be 
occasionally renewed at a small expense. 

Along each side of the bridge I have, by way of protection, introduced diagonal braces 
to the height of seven feet above the roadway, and along the inside of these have fixed 
wire grating. This protecting railing is made seven feet high, in order to do away any 
apprehension which it is alleged timid persons might feel at passing seventy feet above 
the water; but a much lower railing is found quite sufficient to remove all alarm or idea of 
danger at Sunderland Bridge, although its roadway, instead of seventy feet, is elevated 
one hundred feet above the tideway. 

From my separate paper of calculations it will be seen, that the roadway in one thou¬ 


sand feet of length consists of— 

Tons. lbs. 

Fir timber - -- -- -- -- 430 920 

Oak ditto .--------44 1,440 

Iron-work connected with roadway, also in suspending rods 
and railing - ..----- 98 428 

Weight allowed at one time upon one thousand feet - - 100 - 

To be suspended upon one thousand feet in length - 673 548 

Say 700 tons. 


From many experiments by myself and others, it has been ascertained that a bar of 
good English malleable iron, one inch square, will suspend from twenty-seven to thirty 
tons before it breaks, and that it bears from fifteen to sixteen tons before it begins to be 
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extended in length. By my experiments it was ascertained that with a curvature of one- 
twentieth of the length, malleable iron, besides its own weight, sustained one-third of what 
broke it perpendicularly. An inch bar would therefore bear one-third of fifteen tons, without 
deranging its parts; but in order to be considerably within its power, 1 have only assumed 
that one inch square of section shall be loaded with four tons ; therefore, taking the 
whole weight to be suspended in otie thousand feet, or the greatest opening, that is tons 
=: one hundred and seventy-five inches, but as 1 propose that there shall be sixteen cables, 
that is, four on each suspending line, gives eleven square inches, nearly, for the section of 
each cable. 

I have already in this Report stated, that further consideration and discussion have 
strengthened my original idea with regard to the mode of constructing the main suspend¬ 
ing cables, that is, composing them of a number of small flexible iron rods, that when put 
in their proper situation shall be all drawn lengthwise. I have combined thirty-six rods 
of half an inch square, which together make three inches square; upon each side of these 
I have placed an iron segment, which nearly, though not wholly, covers each side; 
these segments, complete the circular cable, cover all the joints of the half-inch bars, and 
afford the means of compressing them firmly; these together afibrd a section of twelve 
feet five inches, being about one-eighth part more than the before-mentioned eleven inches; 
so that in this view of the subject, the provision of suspensive power appears more than 
ample, which, in a case of this kind, should, in my opinion, be most evident. In con¬ 
structing the cable, there is little reason to doubt but that the half-inch rods might all be 
formed with great correctness, so as to fit each other with all the desired accuracy, but 
in the specimen 1 have got made, 1 have introduced a mixture of bees-wax and resin, 
which has effectually pervaded any in9tei*stice, uniting the whole in one mass perfectly 
impervious to water; the surface of the cable is then covered with flannel previously satu¬ 
rated in the before-mentioned composition, and then the whole is firmly wrapped round 
with wire, which imbeds its lower half in the moistened flannel, and leaves the outer 
surface only to be protected from the action of the atmosphere, which, it must be allowed, 
is no very uncertain or difficult operation. This wire wrapping effectually binds all the 
parts of the cable into one firm mass, which is further secured at the distance of every 
five feet by the bucklings which connect the suspending rods with the main cables. Thus 
connected and bound together, the parts might he considered safe, from the great extent 
of surface exposed to friction, but I do not mean to rely upon that alone, but propose 
welding each half-inch bar, and also the four covering segments, so that each shall con¬ 
stitute one filament the whole length of the bridge. Each cable may be removed and 
replaced singly, without materially affecting the permanency of the bridge. Each extre¬ 
mity of these cables is extended along the abutment walls for about one hundred feet, and 
in that distance secured in cast-iron frames firmly connected by wrought-iron ties, with 
such a mass of masonry as shall he more than sufficient to resist the strain to which these 
cables are exposed. 

For the particular calculations respecting the quantity of materials contained in the 
main cables, pyramids, abutments and retaining-walls, I shall again refer to the separate 
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paper which accompanies this, and here merely give the results by way of estimate of the 
expense. 

ESTIMATE. 


12,049 4=48,196 cubic feet fir timber in roadway - 
4,000 - - oak - - ditto 


- at 4®. 

- 6s. 


197 tons of malleable iron in roadway, sus-l n 
pending rods, couplings, railings, &c. j 

631 tons in main cables, &c. - - - £. 25 

28 ditto in ties in pyramids and abutments- £. 20 

132 ditto cast-iron frames upon top of py-l - 
ramids and upon abutments - -/ *' 

Cement for cables - - - - 

17,518 cubic yards of masonry in pyramids - 18s. 

1,784 - ditto ----- abutments - 18«. 

1,370 - ditto ----- retaining-walls, 155, 

20,105 - ditto - - earthen-work approaches - Is. 

Painting the iron-work - - - - - 

Making a temporary lock-bridge over pyramid 

Allow ten per cent, contingencies - . . 

Total - - - £. 


£. 

9,639 

1,200 


s. d* 
4 - 


4,925 - - 

15,775 - - 
660 - - 

1,584 - - 


1,800 

15,766 

1,605 

1,027 

1,005 

1,000 

1,000 

5,678 


4 

12 

10 


5 


62,565 15 - 


To the foregoing discussion, it does not occur to me that much need be added, except¬ 
ing perhaps something respecting the mode of putting the main cables into their places. 
Tliat which I have at present conceived to be most advisable is, first to construct the 
pyramids and abutments, with the cast-iron framings upon them ; then, over these to draw 
such a quantity of iron wire as may be formed into a foot-bridge, along which the first cables 
may be conducted and arranged, and which foot-bridge may afterwards be moved along 
the tops of the pyramids, until the whole of the cables and suspending rods have been 
adjusted in their places. 

Having now. gone through the most minute details respecting this plan, the Committee 
to whom this Rcpoil is submitted cannot but be sensible that the whole has been 
cautiously founded upon facts, arising out of experiments made during a period of four 
years, in which I had bestowed much thought and labour on this important object, the 
whole result of which has tended only to confirm my conviction of the practicability and 
safety of this plan, which depends not on theory, but entirely on experiments frequently 
repeated, some on lengths nearly equal to that of the largest proposed opening. And on 
similar experiments and attention being repeated by any other person, I cannot entertain u 
doubt but that his mind, however dubious in the first instance, by reason of the novelty 
and magnitude of the plan, will become equally satisfied with my own.* 


* The detoili of these experiments are given at the end of this article. 
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DETAILED CALCULATIONS respecting the Quantity of Materials contained in the 
Roadway^ Main Cables, Ptramidb, Abutments and Retaining Walls. 


To be suspended— Fib Timber 
Platform for Roadway : 
Lower transverse beams 
Longitudinal ditto . - - 

Lower planking - - - - 

Upper ditto . - - - 

Guards to sides - - - - 


No. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft In. 






'Cab. Ft. 


200X 20 OX 0 0 
23X600 Ox 0 6 
500 0x26 6 
600 0x27 0 
4X500 OX 0 6 


XO 6 =1,087 
XO 0 =2,876 
XO 3 =3,312 
XO 3 =3,376 
XO 0 = 500 


At 40 lbs. per foot cubic - • 

This being in 600 feet in length, multiply by 
Which gives in 1,000 feet in length - - - 

Gak timber planking to carriage-^ 

At 60 lbs. per foot cubic 


Tons. 


12,049=216 


lbs. 

460 

2 


way 


2X600 OX 6 0 xO 2 =1,000 


- 430 

020 

0] 

\ 22 

720 

2 


■{ 


Iron-work in Roadway, and 
Suspending Bars, Railing, 
&c. 

Longitudinal horizontal bars 
Cross - - ditto - - - 

Sus})ending rods 

Couplings - - - - 

Bars, 7 feet above roadway - 
Diaeonal braces in railing - 
Wedges at bottom of suspenders - 
Collars - - - - - 

Wedges - - - - - 

Collars - - - - - 

Ditto - - - - - 

Bolts, &c. middle of roadways 

Ditto. 

Plates for ditto - - - - 

Plates to guard-timbers 
Wire to railing of sides 


44 1,440 


4 X 500 0x0 
100 x 25 6 x 0 
11,240 x 0 
400 X 3 0X0 
6 OX 
6 Ox 
9 Ox 
0 9x 

1 lx 
0 
1 
0 

2 


400 X 
400 X 
800 X 
400 X 
400 X 
800 X 
400 X 
1,600 X 
200 X 
200 X 
200 X 
2,000 X 


4X 
4X 
4X 
OX 
0 2X 
0 6X 
1 Ox 


4 xO 1 

1 XO 1 
OjxO oj 

2 XO 1 

10x2xi 

OJXO IJ 

o|xo o| 

4jx0 oJ 

IjXO OJ 

.lixo Oi 
IJxO Oj 
Ijxo Oi 
o|xo o| 
0 xo oi 
0 XI 0 

OJ 


66 7 
17 8 
43 11 
16 8 
14 0 
17 2 


28 

2 

2 


1 

4 

3 


0 8 
2 0 


1 

1 

0 

2 


4 

7 

4 

1 


At per cubic foot - 


Spikes tor planking 


- 30,000 


This being in 600 feet in length, multiply by 
Which gives in 1,000 feet ------ 


=21 0 
4 0 

231 6 

432 lb ,. 

09,074 Ibn. 

10,000 ^ . 

_Tons. lbs. 

109,074= 49 214 

- - - 2 


.. 98 428 

Allow upon the 1,000 feet as equal to 10 loadedl.^ 

waggons, say - - - - - -j 


198 428 


Total to be suspended in 1,000 feet 


Say 700 tons: allowing at the rate of 4 tons upon every square inch of section 
in.the 16 cables: 

700 _ 175 _ 


Tons. lbs. 


430 920 


44 ^440 


108 

673 


428 

648 


16 


= 10*0 square inches for each cable: say 11 inches. 
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Gabies. 

Main cables ' - * 
Diagonal ditto - 


Pyramids. 


Feat. Feet Ft. la. Tone. 


Tone. Cwt 


Outer walls to first of&et 
Ditto to second ditto 
Ditto to top - - - - 

Interior walls up to roadway 

Centre arch and spandrils - 
Side ditto - - - - - 

Arch and spandrils under roadway 
Angles between inner and outerl 
walls - - - - -j 

Inner cross-walls from roadway! 

to top - - - - - / 

Arches for carriage-ways, withl 
spandrils - - - - f 

Masonry over footpath archway - 
Ditto between carriage-ways andl 
outer-walls - - - -J 

Ditto between walls and top of! 

pyramid - . - .j 


Abutments. 

Abutment, Cheshire side. 

Front and side walls - 
Inner middle-walls 

Abutment, Lancashire Bide. 

Front and side walls - 
Inner middle-walls 


16 X 2,300 X 12 Xl2 
2 X 2,200 X 12 X 6 0-^ 


4 H- 2,240= 505 
4 -r 2,240= 35 


Feet. I Feet. I Feet. I Cubic Feet. 


816X 16 
284X 10 
108X116 
135X 86 
08 X 86 
64X n 
128 X 6 


41 X 12 
82 X 0 


6 X 
0 X 
6 X 
16 X 
16 X 
1 X 
6} X 


8*6 

7 

4*6 

3 

3 

10 

4i 

12 


= 42,076 
= 10,880 
= 87,696 
= 34,830 
= 25,284 
= 7,040 
= 3,744 
= 5,904 

= 1,230 


104 X I4i X 2 = 5,626 

18 X 4 X 19 = 1,368 

19 X 4i X 3 = 256 

lOX 0X3= 513 

10 X 6 X 3 ^ 150 

3) 236,407 

9) 78,832 

8,750 

_ X2 

17,518 

Cubic Feet. 

120x 15 X 6 = 10,800 

50 X 15 X 7 = 5,250 

120 X 30 X 0 =21,600 

60 X 30 X 7 = 10,500 

3)48,150 

9) 10,050 

i,fS4 


120X 30 X 
60 X 30 X 


630 


rCul)ic yards in one 
\ pyramid. 

Ditto in both pyramids. 


rCubic yards in both 
\ abutments. 


Cast-iron frames on top of pyra-\ 
mids and abutments - -J 


Feet. I Feet. I Incbei. j Cubic Feet. 


27 X 10 X 6 = 136 = 


In the two pyramids - - - - 

Allow 80 frames of 1 ton each uponi 
abutments - - - -j ~ 


Tone. lbs. 

26 80 
X2 

52 160 . 


say • 132 Tons. 
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Iron-ties in pyramids and abut-1 
ments - - - - -j 


F«t. 

Ft. lo. 

Ft. In. 

Cubic Feet. 

Tons. Ibi. 







In the two pyramids • - - 

Allow an equ^ quantity for abut-T 
ments - - - - -j 


1,539 X 0*3 X 0*1 ss 


618 

say 


ss 6 420 


- 7 

2 


14 

14 


28 Tons. 


Retainino-walls. 
Cheshire side 
Lancashire side - 


In the two sides 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Cubic Feet. 

200 : 

X 16 > 

C 5 = 

= 16,000 


200 X 20 X 6j = 22,000 

3) 37,000~ 

9) 12,333~ 

1,370 Cubic Yards. 


EXPERIMENTS on the Direct and Transverse Resistance of Iron Wire, of 
different Lengths and Dimensions, by Thomas Telford, Esq., f. r. s. e., &c. 

A 


Extracted from Essay on the Strength of Timber and Iron. 

By Peter Barlow, f. r. s. Edition 1824. 

The following course of experiments was instituted with a particular object, viz. the 
obtaining of data connected with the erection of an iron hanging-bridge over the river 
Mersey, at Runcorn, near Liverpool; which, from the nature of the navigation, was to 
consist of only three spans or openings, the centre one of one thousand feet, and the two 
others five hundred feet each, making the entire length two thousand feet. It was also 
necessary to keep the intrados seventy feet above high-water mark. An arch-bridge, 
under these circumstances, is conceived to be wholly impracticable; and both courage and 
genius were requisite to conceive any practicable construction. Mr. Telford proposed, 
however, an iron hanging-bridge, to consist of sixteen cables or bars, each formed of 
thirty-six square half^nch iron bars, and the segments of cylinders proper for forming 
them into one immense cylindrical iron cable, which, in its whole length, including the 
fixings on shore, would be nearly half a mile, and about four inches and a quarter diameter; 
that is, the diagonal of the square section of the thirty-six half-inch bars will be equal to 
the square-root of 18=:4'24 inches; and this diagonal will obviously be the same as the 
diameter of the cylinder, after the segments above mentioned are applied to the four sides 
of the square prism. 

Each of these half-inch bars, as well as the four segments, were to have been welded 
into one length; and being well secured with bucklings at every five feet, and wrapped 
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in flannel^ well saturated with a composition of rosin and bees-wax^ to preserve them from 
the weather, they were to have been further bound together with wire, of about one-tenth 
part of an inch in diameter, forming one immense iron cable of the entire length; and 
from sixteen of these cables, the roadways, which were to consist of two for the passing 
and repassing of carriages, and a centre one for foot-passengers, were to be suspended. 
The two principal supports for forming the centre span were intended to be about one 
hundred and forty feet in height, and the deflection of the centre of the inverted arch, or 
catenary, one-twentieth of the opening, viz. fifty feet ; and the two side-spans to consist 
of two semi-catenaries, which were originally designed to be of the same curvature as the 
principal centre one, viz. the lowest point of the centre catenary was proposed to be 
exactly in the same horizontal line as the two extremities of the side-openings, which 
would have effectually relieved the two principal supports from any horizontal draw, or of 
any tendency to overturn; but some slight modification of this plan was afterwards made, 
for the sake of reducing the expense, which would bring the extremities of the side semi¬ 
catenaries lower than tne lowest point of the centre one. 

An undertaking of such immense magnitude, so perfectly original, and which, when 
completed, will perhaps be one of the most singular works of art that any age or nation 
ever produced, ought not to be attempted without the best data that could possibly be 
obtained, relative to the strength of the proposed materials, under all the variety of strains 
to which they are likely to be exposed ; and the following course of experiments wore 
therefore made, as before stated, with this particular view. 

In order to comprehend the tabulated results, it will be necessary to explain the 
apparatus with which the experiments were made. These are presented in the annexed 
Figure- 

Here RS, TV, ropresent the supporting pillars upon which the wire was extended; 
Q S, another prop, over which the wire passed; being placed at such an angle as made it 
coincide with the direction of the resultant of the vertical and horizontal tensions, in order 
to prevent any strains upon the other support, R S. 

A, B, C, D, represent the places of the several weights with which the wire was loaded; 
C being in the centre of the length, and B and D at one quarter of the length from each 
end; and the defiections from the horizontal line RT were measured at these points, as 
the different weights were applied. 



4 B 2 
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Expsriment, No. 1. 


Distance of the Props, 100 feet; weight of 100 feet of wire, 29 J ounces; diameter, rather 
more than -Aths of an inch; and it broke, when suspended vertically, at a medium of 
different trials, with 631 lbs. 


Weight at A, 
ineluding 
the Wire Q A. 

Weight 

atB. 

Weight 
at C. 

Weight 
' at D. 

Deflection 
at B. 

Deflection 

atC. 

Deflection 
at D. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 01 . 

11m. os. 

lbs. os. 

lbs. 01 . 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

r Deflections 

6 6 1 

. 

- 

• 


4 10 

m m 

< at B and D not 

10 5 

- 


• 

• 

2 11 i 

• 

[taken. 

30 6J 

- 



• * 

- lOi 

. 


Ditto - 

. 

1 -i 

• 

> 

1 8 



Ditto - 

- 

2 -i 

a» « 

- 

2 7 

• 

The weight 
at C being taken 

Ditto - 


6 -1 

• 

. 

4 11 

• 

• off the deflec- 






• 

tion, became 11 
inches. 


170 - 
Ditto - 

5 - 

9 - 

30 4 

30 4 

5 - 

5 - 

2 1 

2 6^ 

4 6i 

4 lOi 

2 1 

2 2^ 

• 

f Raised weight 
\ A, 1 inch. 

2Sf6 - 

9 - 

00 - 

6 - 

3 11 

7 10| 

3 7J 

280 - 

9 - 

60 - 

6 - 

2 8 J 

5 11 i 

2 Oi 


342 - 

9 - 

60 - 

5 - 

2 3 i 

0 -f 

2 12 


Ditto - 

9 - 

06 - 

6 - 

2 6 

6 4 i 

2 32 


Ditto - 

9 - 

72 - 

0 - 

2 7 

6 9 i 

2 6 2 


Ditto - 

9 - 

77 ^ 

6 - 

2 7 

6 10 

2 62 


Ditto - 

9 - 

81 - 

6 - 

2 0} 

6 4i 

2 8 


Ditto - 

9 - 

87 - 

6 - 

2 10| 

6 64 

2 82 


Ditto - 
402 - 

402 - 

15 - 

16 - 
30 - 

71 - 

71 - 

50 - 

16 - 
16 - 
30 - 

2 11 i 

2 8| 

6 3} 

6 8 2 

m m 

2 111 

2 8 2 

r Broke, afler 

I sustaining these 

1 weights for a 








[short time. 


Experiment, No. 2. 

Distance of the Props, 31 feet 0 inches; the same specimen of wire as in Experiment, No. 1, 
but had not been before used; the two ends of the wire in this Experiment were fixed, after 
drawing it as ti;^ht as possible; viz. to within less than one-eighth of an inch of a horizontal 
line, and the weights applied only in the centre. 


End at R and 

T fixed. 

Weight 

atB. 

Weight 
at C. 

Weight 
at D. 

Deflection 
at B. 

Deflection 
at C. 

Deflection 
at D. 

REMARKS. 



lbs. 



ft. in. 



Fixed - 

• • 

102 

. . 

a a 

- 2-83 

.ai. 


Ditto - 


20 2 

a a 

a a 

- 6-6 



Ditto - 

• m 

30 2 

a a 

a a 

- 7-76 



Ditto - 

• • 

40 2 

m « 

a> m 

- 10- 



Ditto - 

m m 

60 2 

m m 


1 - 



Ditto - 

• • 

60 2 

m m 


1 1-76 



Ditto - 

• m 

70 2 

m m 

m 9 

1 3*6 



Ditto - 

• 

80 2 

m m 

« m 

1 6* 



Ditto - 

- 

00 2 


m A 

1 6-6 

._a 


Ditto - 

• 

100 2 

• • 

« m 

1 8* 



Ditto - 

• 

1102 

m m 

m m 

1 9-76 

«aa 


Ditto 

- 

120 2 

m m 


1 10-75 


Just bOK the last 

Ditto - 

• 

130 2 

m m 


•• mr 

a a 

weight, and then 








^brokc. 
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Ezpbriksnt, No. 3. 


Distance of Props, 100 feet; Diameter, of an inch; Weight of 100 feet =£ 2 lbs. 0 oz.; 

Bore, vertically, 736 lbs., but broke with 738 lbs. 


W^ht at 

A. 

Weight at 
B. 

We^ht at 

Wei^t at 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 


362 

- . . 

- - - 

• • s» 

- 

- - 

— 

6 

— 


362 

30 

15 

30 

2 

2 

2 

Hi 

2 

li 


362 

36 

30 

36 

2 

8 

3 

log 

2 

n 


362 

40 

86 

40 

2 

11 tI, 

4 

3i 

2 

10 J 


362 

40 

41 

40 

3 

3 

4 

11 

3 

n 


468 

66 

41 

66 

3 

4 A 

4 

OA 

3 



408 

66 

41 

56 

3 


4 

3* 

3 

"/a 


658 

61 

41 

61 

3 


4 

4 k 

3 

u 


608 

76 

76 

70 

3 


5 

3 A 

3 

6J 

/Fixed the wire 

1 at A. ^ 

Fixed - 

66 

56 

66 

3 

- 

4 


2 

11 i 


Ditto - 

71 

« 

68 

71 

3 

3* 

5 


3 

4 

ReHxed the wire. 

Ditto - 

ditto - 

ditto - 

ditto - 

3 


6 

lA 

3 



Ditto - 

77 

74 

77 

3 

0* 

6 

4A 

3 

6 A 

Refixed the wire. 

Ditto - 

77 

74 

77 

3 

3 IjfJ 

4 

HA 

3 

3 A 



Bore this weight; but in attempting to add four pounds more to the weights at B and D, the Wire broke. 


Experiment, No. 4. 


The same Wire as in last Experiment. Distance of the Props, 31 feet 0 inches. 


Weight at 

A. 

Weight at 
B. 

Weight at 
C. 

Weight at 
D. 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 

D. 

REMARKS. 

■■ 

lU. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 



- _ - 

- - - 

... 

- 

- 

... 

-i 

- 

- 

Both ends fixed. 


40 

41 

40 

- 

n 

— 

log 

- 

74 


Ditto - 

44 

47 

44 

— 

8i 

1 

-J 

- 

84 


Ditto - 

60 

47 

60 

— 

6 

1 

-8 

- 

9 , 


Ditto - 

56 

47 

66 

- 

9J 

1 

U 

- 

04 

• 

Ditto - 

66 

63 

56 

— 

10 J 

1 

2 


oi 


Ditto - 

61 

63 

01 

- 

10 1 

1 

2g 

— 

10 J 


Ditto - 

61 

69 

61 

— 

log 

1 

34 

— 

10 f 


Ditto - 

67 

68 

07 

1 

r* 

1 

4g 

- 

Hi 


Ditto - 

71 


71 

1 

- 

1 

4g 

1 

— 

s 

Ditto - 

71 

70 

71 

1 

-J 

1 

64 

1 

-i 



With the last Weights suspended a few minutes, the Wire broke. 
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ExPSBiMsmr, No. 5. 


Distance of the Props, 100 feet; Diameter, of an inch; Weight of 100 feet, 16) onnces. 

Vertically, the Wire bore 277 lbs. a few minutes, and then broke. 


Weight at 

A. 

Weigit at 

Weight at 
C. 

Wei^t at 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 

c. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REBfARKS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

• 

in. 

ft. 

in. 


180 

- - - 


, . - 

— 

ij 

— 

u 

- 

li 


180 


5 


1 

-i 

1 

6} 

— 

11 j 


180 

12 


12 

1 

10 J 

2 

7} 

1 

9i 


210 

248 

16 

1 A 

14 

1 A 

16 

2 

8i 

2i 

3 

A 

2J 

2 

2 

2J 

r Took off the 

1 WeishtA.and 

16 

14 

16 

2 

3 

2 J 

2 

) tightened the 
Iwire. 

Fixed - 

16 

14 

16 

1 

Og 

2 

n 

1 

8i 

C Broke the 

I Wire, in at- 

1 tomnfinrr 











1 vwlAlvUtAlK bw 

[draw it tighter. 



Another piece 

of the same Wire. 




Fixed - 

. - . 

... 

... 

— 

2i 


4 


3i 


Ditto - 

16 

16 

16 

2 

4 

8 

6 

2 



Ditto - 

22 

10 

22 

2 

n 

3 

10 

2 

® A 



In attempting to increase these Weights to 25, 26 and 25 lbs., the Wire broke at a defective place. 


Experiment, No. 0. 


Same Wire as in the preceding Experiment. Distance of the Props, 91 feet 6 inches. 


Weight at 

A. 

Weight at 

a 

Weight at 
C. 

Wei^t at 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REMARKS. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

in. 

i 

in. 

ft. 

in. 


Fixed - 

22 

30 

22 

— 

Ilf 


6 

- 

iog 


Ditto - 

28 

30 

28 

1 

li 

B 

8i 

1 

-i 


Ditto - 

30 

30 

30 

1 

li 



1 

U 


Ditto - 

30 

m 

30 

1 

B 

H 

7i 

1 

14 



Broke, in attempting to add 4 Ibe. more ^ B aod D. 
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ExPB&niBXfTy No. 7. 


Distance of the Props, 140 feet; Diameter, ^ of an inch; Weight of 140 feet, 14 ounces. 

Broke, vertically, with 157 lbs. 


Weight at 

A. 

Weight at 
B. 

Weight at 
C. 

Weight at 
D, 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 


120 


- - - 

- - - 

— 

li 

— 

li 

- 

li 


120 

0 

6 

6 

2 

8 

8 


2 

7i 


120 

12 

10 

12 

4 

8* 

6 

H 

4 

7* 


120 

15 

20 

16 

7 

1 i 

10 

— 

7 

-i 


132 

15 

20 

16 

6 

3i 

8 


6 



132 

21 

25 

21 

8 

8J 

11 

11 

8 

7 


150 

21 

25 

21 

7 

Ui 

10 

10 

7 

— 


150 

25 

26 

25 

8 

3 

10 

11 

8 

2 

Broke. 


Experiment, No. 8. 


Same Wire as in the last Experiment. Distance of the Props, 31 feet 0 inches. 


Weight at 

A. 

Weight at 
B. 

Weight at 
C. 

Weight at 
D. 

Deflection at 
B. 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REMARKS. 


Iba. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in., 


Fixed - 

- - - 

- - j - 

. - - 

— 

5i 

* 

5i 

■ 



Ditto - 

6 

6 

0 

1 

li 

1 

ii 

B 

H 


Ditto - 

12 

10 

12 

1 

4i 

1 

6 

1 

3i 


Ditto - 

16 

15 

16 

1 

oi 

1 

10^ 

B 

4i 

« 

Ditto - 

20 

20 

20 

1 

7i 

2 

1 

1 

8i 



Broke, in attenptipg to add 2 lU. at B, 4 Ibe. at C, and 2 Iba. at D. 
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ExPBRIHBIITy No. 9. 


The same Wire as last Experiment, and the Props the same distance; viz, 81 feet 6 inches. 


Weight at 

A. 

W^ht at 
B, 

Weight at 
C. 

Weight at 
D. 

Deflection at 

B 

Deflection at 
C. 

Deflection at 
D. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

b. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 


120 

20 

30 

20 

2 

6 

3 

3J 

2 

2i 


120 

26 

30 

20 

2 


3 

7 

2 

5 


120 

31 

34 

31 

3 


4 


2 

n j 


120 

84 

34 

34 

3 

6i 

4 

6 J 

3 

14 


120 

34 

42 

34 

3 

Oi 

4 

Hi 

3 

2i 


120 

34 

50 

34 

4 


5 

31 

3 

4 


150 

34 

50 

34 

3 


4 

44 

2 

9* 


150 

34 

65 

34 

3 


4 

8i 

3 



' 150 

37 

55 

37 

3 


5 


3 

24 


150 

37 

56 

37 

3 

01 

5 


3 

24 


150 

37 

66 

37 

3 


5 

— 

3 

2J 












r Broke, in 

160 

39 

67 

30 

3 

0* 

6 

-A 

3 


< attempting to 
[add 6 lbs. more. 


Note ;'~The above experiments were made at tbe patent iron cable manufactory of Messrs. Brunton & Co. 


Expsrimbnt, No. 10. 


Distance of the Props, 000 feet; Diameter of Wire, one-tenth of an inch; Wei*' eet- 

28 lbs. by the steel-yard; Weight of 100 feet, Bibs. 3| oz. by the seal ; -ical 

strength, from nine experiments, 630 lbs. 


Weight at 

Weight at 

Wdght at 

Weight at 

Distanse of C. 

REMAI. ' 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

from the ground. 

Fixed- 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ft. 

in. 


" On account of the length 
of the wire, the curvature way 
measured from the ground; 



. . 

15 

6 

( 

which latter was ab 1 22 
from the horizontal line, be- 


Ditto - 
Ditto - 

28 

28 

14 

17 

28 

28 

4 

3 

-4 

4 


tween the pript or points of 
/.uspension. 

Ditto - 

28 

19 

28 

3 




Ditto - 

28 

20 

* 28 

2 

10 



Ditto - 

28 

21 

28 

2 

54 



Ditto - 

Ditto - 

28 

22 

28 

2 

4 


r Removed th voights, and 
-tightened' the wire. 

... 

• • • 

. • . 

16 

8 


Ditto - 

28 

. • . 

28 

9 

1 



Ditto - 

28 

14 

28 

4 

8 



Ditto - ' 

28 

17 

28 

- 

- 

1 

r Broke the wire; not at a 
[joint. 


This cxpechneat wu made at EDssmere; the points of suspension were, at one end a boUdinz, at the other n tree. 
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The nine experiments from which the mean vertical strength of six hundred and thirty 
pounds was deduced are as follow; 


Ibt. 

1st broke with -------- - 616 

2d.616 

3d--.620 

4th.-.652 

6th.616 

6th.637 

7th.616 

8th .. 646 

9th.661 


0)5,670 

Mean of Nine Experiments - 630 lbs. 


The wire broke in these experiments at joints or unsound places. 

The mean of twelve other experiments on wires of the same diameter, but of different 
specimens, was six hundred and thirty-four pounds. 


Experiments 


On tlici Momentum which Wires stretched, as in the preceding Experiments, will 

bear before breaking. 

Experiment '.—A piece of wire which bore vertically two hundred and seventy-seven 
pou'ids, was stretched between two props, one hundred and forty feet distant from each 
other, till the versed sine or deflection in the centre was only four and three quarter inches. 

A "ivr pound w-eight was then tied to a cord, and the other end fastened to the middle 
of the ’re; the length of the cord between the weight and the wire was ten feet six 
ip«he*;. The weight being now lifted up to the level of the wire, it was let fall, and struck 
th. ground, but without injuring the wire. 

- ''i -cuc(' *Jie cord to seven feet seven inches, and proceeded as above: it did not strike 
the g. and nor did it injure th(» wire. 

With the sum length of coi and a ten pound weight instead of the five pound, pro¬ 
ceeded in the same manner; struck the ground, but did not break the wire. 

But the same weight hung by a string six feet seven inches, let fall as above, broke the- 
wire at a joint, 

^ote: —-T^p distance of the middle of the wire from the ground was thirteen feet six 
inches. 


By the layv of falling bodies, we have for the 


1st momentum 
2d - - 

3d - - 

4th - 


(8 X v' 10-5 = 3-225 X 5 =: 129 . 

(8 X 7-58 =2*75 X 6 = 110 

(8 X v' 7-58 = 2-75 X 10 = 220 

(8 X 6-68 = 2-66 X 10 = 204 
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As the last momentum is less than the preceding, we may infer that the wire was damaged 
in the third trial. 

Experiment 2.—Distance of the props, thirty-one feet six inches ; diameter of the wire 
one-tenth of an inch ; stretched to within one-eighth of an inch of a strait line. 

A ten pound weight was tied to the middle of the wire by a cord seven feet nine inches 
long: it was lifted up to the level of the wire as in the last experiment, and then let fall; 
but it did n-^' ie wire. 

A fifteen pound weight was tied and let fall in the same manner, without breaking the 
wire. 

A twenty pound weight was then tried : it did not break the wire. 

A twenty-five pound weight being let hill from the same height, broke the wire. 

Here our four momenta arc, 

1st momentum - - (8 X 7*76 = 2*7825 x 10 = 222*6 

2d - - - - (1 X v/ 7*75 = 22*26 X 15 = 333*9 

3d - - - - (8 X v/ 7*75 = 2*7825 X 20 = 445*2 

4th - - - - (8 X 7*76.= 2*7825 X 25 = 556*5 

Comparing these momenta with the direct vertical strength, we have— 

1st vertical strength - - - 277 lbs. momentum 220; 

2d ditto for w'ire of inch - - 630 lbs. ditto 656*5 ; 

that is, in the first experiment, the number expressing the momentum is less by one-fifth 
than the vertical strength; and in the second by one-eighth; but it is probable that in the 
latter the wire would have been broken with a less weight than twenty-five pounds. 


Experiments 

Upon the direct Strength of Cohesion of malleable Iron, made at Messrs. Brunton 
and Company's Patent Chain Cable Manufactory, with an Hydrostatic Machine or 
Bramah Press, constructed by Mr. Fuller. By Thomas Telford, Esq. 

Experiment, No, 1.—Cylindrical bar of South Wales iron, 
manufactured by S. Homfrey, Esq. 

Length of bar when put in - 2 feet 2 j inches. 

Ditto when taken out - - 2 „ „ 

April ot ,1814. Diameter when put in - - - „ Ig „ 

Ditto when taken out - - - „ 1J „ 

Tom asunder by 43 tons, 11 cwt. 

Experiment, No. 2.—Cylindrical bar of South Wales iron, 
manufactured by S. Homfrey, Esq. 


Length of bar when put in 

j , Ditto when taken out - 

Apnl 5th, 1814. Tw- ^ 1 •• 

^ Diameter when put in 

^ Ditto when taken out - 

Tom asunder by 52 tons, 15 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. 


2 feet 3g inches. 

^ i *> 

97 ^ i » 

Time thirty-four minutes. 
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Experiment, No. 3.—Square bar of Staffordshire iron. 


r Length of bar when put in 

May 17th. 1814 - 

Side of square when put in 
Ditto when taken out 


1 foot 5} inches. 

1 » 

Hi » 

“ tt 


** tt 

“A » 

4 lbs. 

Time, 9 J minutes. 


Experiment, No. 4.— Square bar of Staffordshire iron. 


May 17th, 1817 


- 1 foot 74 Inches. 

- 1 „ 9J 


ft 

•t 


tt 


1 1 

■^T2 tt 
€ tt 


r Length of bar when put in 
_ / Ditto when taken out 
Side of square when put in 
Ditto when taken out 

Began stretching with 32 tons; broke with .32 tons, 6 cwt. 4 lbs. 

Time, 16 minutes. 

Experiment, No. 5.—Square bar of Welsh iron, one inch square. 


May 5th, 1817 - - 


^ With 

18 tons stretched 

- 

- - i inches. 

With 

21 

tt 

ditto 

- 

- -1 „ 

With 

23 

tt 

ditto 

- 

- -3 » 

With 

25 

tt 

ditto 

- 

- 1 

With 

27 

tt 

ditto 

- 

- n „ 

[With 

29 

It 

ditto 

- 

- 21 » 


Broke with this weight. 

Experiment, No. 0.—Bar of Swedisli iron, one inch square. 


May 6th, 1817 - -( 


f Began to stretch with 17 tons. 

Stretched with - - 20 tons,—one-tenth of an inch. 

Ditto „ - - 27 tons,—three-eighths ditto. 

Ditto „ - - 29 tons; —broke at a flaw. 

Note ;—The above and following stretchingfi were measured on twelve inches in the middle of the bar. 


Experiment, No. 7.— Bar of faggoted iron, from scrap iron, by ’ 
M. Howard, of Rotherhithe, one inch square. 


May 5th, 1817 - - 


Began to stretch with 16 tons. 

Stretched with - 20 tons,—three-eighths of an inch. 

Ditto „ - 25 tons,—three-quarters ditto. 

Ditto „ - 28 tons,—two and three-eighths ditto. 

Ditto „ - 20 tons;—^broke with this weight. 

Note A Mmikr bar began to stretch with eighteen tons, and broke with the aame weight; vis. twentf-nine tons. 


4 C 2 
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Experiment^ No. 8.—Bar of common Staffordshire iron^ one inch square. 


May 5th, 1817 


'Began to stretch with 
Stretched with 
Ditto „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto 


19 tons. 

- 24 tons,—half an inch. 

- 28 tons,—five-eighths ditto. 

- 29 tons,—five-eighths ditto. 

- 30 tons,—one inch. 

- 31 tons;—broke with this weight. 


Experiment, No. 


9.—Cylindrical bar of common iron, two inches diameter. 


May 21st, 
1817. 


rBegan to stretch about one-tenth of an inch on twelve 
With 45 tons^ inches in the middle. The machine being relieved, the 

L bar shortened one-foi'tieth of an inch. 

With 60 „ Stretched ‘125 inch; relieved and shortened, as before. 

With 65 „ - ditto - '25 inch - - - ditto. 

With 60 „ - ditto - ’26 „ 


“ *375 inch; recovered very little when the ma- 
” L chine was relieved. 

With 75 „ - ditto - '544 - - - ditto. 

With 80 ^ 5 ,, - ditto - '75 ; reduced in diameter to 1 ^^ inch. 

With 85 „ - ditto - ' 86 ; no perceptible change. 

With 90 „ - ditto - 1*00 - - - ditto. 

With 95 „ - ditto - 1*35; reduced in diameter to 1 inch. 

With 100 „ - ditto - 2'2 - - - ditto - to 1 J nearly. 


With the last weight the bar gave evident signs of fracture, and, in a few minutes, 
gradually gave way. 

NiHr .’—The whole length of the above bar was two feet; and It stretched, in ita whole length, two inches and Hevcn*cighthii; 

of which, two inches and une>fifth were in twelve iocheii in the middle part. The whole time of making this 
experiment was three hours, and it was performed with the utmost care. 


The machine was frequently relieved; and when re-applied, constantly brought up the weight to what it was 
before, but never exceeded it; which is evidence of its accuracy. 

• 

Sate .'—It is a carious fact, and deserving the attention of philosopherH, that hrquently, at the moment of rupture, the bar 
acquires such a degree of heat in the fractured part, as scarcely to enable a person to hold it grasped in his hand 
without a punful sensation of burning. 
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Reduction of the above to one inch square. 


Tons. Feet. 

No. 1. (South Wales iron) reduced to one inch square - gives 29 6 

No. 2. - - (ditto) - 29 ifi 

No. 3. (Staffordshire iron) ------- - 27 3 

No. 4. - (ditto) - 27 10 

No. 5. (Welsh iron) - -- -- -- -- 29 - 

No. 6. (Swedish iron) --------- 29- 

No. 7. (faggoted iron) - -- -- -- - 29- 

No. 8. (Staffordshire iron) - - - - - - - - 31- 

No. 9. (cylindrical bar of common iron) - - - - - 3116 


9)26 3 11 

Mean strength of an inch square bar - - 29 5 | 


Reducing the experiments ref)orted at p. 561, on wire, to the same standard, we find 
the strength equal to 35^^ tons to the square inch. 


According to Capt. Brown: 
- - - - 1 square inch 


T«n«. 

- 23-77 


ditto 

ditto 


- 23-19 

- 23*75 


No. 1, Swedish iron 
No. 2 . - ditto 

No. 3 . - ditto 

No. 4. Russia - - 
No. 5. Welsh - - 
No. 6. ditto - - 
No. 7. ditto - - 
No. 8. Blistered steel - • 

No. 9. Cast steel - - - - 

No. 10. Cast-iron, Welsh pig 
No. 11. Welsh. 


ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 26-55 

ditto 


- 

- 

- 24*35 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 24-90 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 26*33 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 14*27 

ditto 

ditto 

- 

- 

. 

- 27*92 

7*26 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 26*34 


Mean of the first seven, and the eleventh experiments - 25 tons. 

• / 

Mean of Mr. Telford's experiments - - - - 29 i tons. 

And the mean of the two ------ 27 tons nearly. 

By comparing the mean result of Mr. Telford's experiments with that deduced from the 
experiments by Capt. Brown, a considerable difference is thus found, which it is important 
to explain, and which appears to be attributable to the operation of the two machines; 
viz., the one over-rating its power, and the other falling short of it. Messrs. Brunton 
and Company’s machine is an hydraulic press; in which, with high pressures, there 
is necessarily great friction between the piston leather and the barrel, and the power of 
the machine is opposed both to the resistance and friction: therefore, if we estimate the 
whole as opposed to resistance only, the strain will be over-rated. In Capt. Brown’s 
machine the case is exactly reversed ; the friction and inertia having both a tendency to 
make its apparent power too small. 
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Appendix ( 0 . 5 .) 


DESIGN for a Suspended Centering for constructing an Iron Arch over the 

Menai Strait (at Ynys-y-moch), 


The other design is for the narrower strait called Ynys-y-moch. Here the situation is 
particularly favourable for constructing a bridge of one arch; and by making that arch 
five hundred feet span, I leave the navigation as free as at present. In this design I have 
made the height one hundred feet in the clear, at high-water spring tides, and I propose 
this bridge to be forty feet in breadth. Estimating the expense from drawings, (as already 
describcid), I find the expense to be £.127,331. From leaving the whole channel unim¬ 
peded, it is certainly the most perfect scheme of passing the Menai, and it would, in my 
opinion, be attended with the least inconvenience and risk in the execution. 

In order to render this evident, I have made a drawing [sre Plate 77], to show in what 
manner the centering or frame for an arch of this magnitude may be constructed. Hitherto 
the centering has been made by placing supports, and working from below; but, in the 
case of the Menai, from the nature of the bottom of the channel, the depth at low-water, 
and the great rise and rapidity of tlie tides, this would be very difficult, if not impracticable. 
I therefore propose changing the mode, and working entirely from above; that is to say, 
instead of supporting, I mean to suspend the centering. By inspecting the drawing, the 
general principle of this will be readily conceived. 

I propose, in the first place, to build the masonry of the abutments as far back as the 
lines A B, C D, and in the particular manner shown in the section. 

Having carried up the masonry to the level of the roadway, I propose, upon the top of 
each abutment, to construct as many frames as there are to be ribs in the centres, and of 
at least an equal breadth with the top of each rib. These frames to be about fifty feet 
high above the top of the masonry, and to be rendered perfectly firm and secure. That 
this can be done is so evident, 1 avoid entering into details respecting the mode. Tliese 
frames are for the purpose of receiving strong blocks, or rollers and chains, and to be 
acted upon by windlasses or other powers. 

1 next proceed to construct the centering itself; it is proposed to be made of deal 
baulk, and to consist of four separate ribs, each rib consisting of a continuation of timber 
fhimes, five feet in width across the top and bottom, and varying in depth from twenty- 
five feet near the abutment, to seven feet six inches at the middle or crown. Next to the 
face of the abutment, one set of frames about fifty feet in length can, by means of tem¬ 
porary scaffolding and iron chain bars, be readily constructed and fixed upon the masonry 
offsets of t]ie abutment, and to horizontal iron ties laid into the masonry for this purpose. 
A set of these frames (four in number) having been fixed against the face of each abut¬ 
ment, they are to be secured together by cross and diagonal braces; and there being 
spaces of only six feet eight inches left between the ribs (of which these frames are the 
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commencement) they are to be covered with planking, and the whole converted into a 
platform fifty feet by forty. By the nature of the framing, and from its being secured by 
horizontal and suspending bars, I presume every person accustomed to practical operations 
will admit that these platforms may be rendered perfectly firm and secure. 

The second portion of the centering frames having been previously prepared and fitted 
together in the carpenter’s yard, are brought in separate pieces, through passages pur¬ 
posely left open in the masonry to the before-mentioned platform ; they are here put 
together, and each frame raised by the suspending chain bars and other means, so that 
the end which is to be joined to the frame already fixed shall rest upon a small movable 
carriage ; it is then to be pushed forward, perhaps upon an iron railroad, until the strong 
iron forks which are fixed upon its edge shall fall upon a round iron bar which forms the 
outer edge of the first or abutment frames; when this has been done, strong iron bolts 
are put through eyes in the forks, and the aforesaid second portion of frame-work is 
suffered to descend to its intended position by means of the suspending chain bars, until 
it closes with the end of the previously fixed frame like a rule joint. Admitting the first 
frames were firmly fixed, and that the hinge part of this joint is sufficiently strong, and 
the joint itself about twenty feet deep, I conceive that even without the aid of the 
suspending bars, this second portion of the centering would be supported; but we will 
for a moment suppose 'that it is to be wholly suspended. It is known by experiments, 
that a bar of good malleable iron, one incli square, will suspend eighty thousand pounds, 
and that the powers of suspension are as the sections; consequently, a bar of an inch 
and a half square will suspend one hundred and eighty thousand pounds. But the whole 
weight of this portion of rib, including the weight of the suspending bar, is only about 
thirty thousand pounds, or onc-sixth of the weight that might be safely suspended; and 
as 1 propose two suspending chain-bars to each portion of rib, if they had the whole to 
support they would only be exerting about one-twelfth of their power; and considering 
the proportion of the weight which rests upon the abutments, they are equal also to 
support all the iron-work of the bridge, and be still far within their power. 

Having thus provided for the second portions of the centering a degree of security far 
beyond what can be required, similar operations are carried on from each abutment, until 
the parts are joined in the middle, and form a complete centering; and being then braced 
together, and covered with planking where necessary, they become one general platform 
or wooden bridge on which to lay the iron-work. 

It is, I presume, needless to observe, that upon such a centering or platform the iron- 

/ 

work, which it is understood has been previously fitted, can be put together with the utmosf 
correctness and facility. The communications from the shores to the centering will be 
through the before-mentioned passages left in the masonry. 

The form of the iron-work of the main ribs will be seen by the drawings to compose 
a system of triangles, preserving the principal points of bearing in the direction of the radius. 
It is proposed in the breadth of the bridge (i. e. forty feet) to have nine ribs, each cast in 
twenty-three pieces, and these connected by a cross-grated plate, nearly in the same manner 
as in the great aqueduct of Pontcysylte, over the valley of the Dee, near Llangollen. The 
fixation of the several ribs in a vertical plane appearing (after the abutments) to be the most 
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important object in iron bridges^ I propose to accomplish this by covering the several parts^ 
as they are progressively fixed, with grated or reticulated and fianched plates across the 
top of the ribs. This would keep the tops of the ribs immovable, and convert the whole 
breadth of the bridge into one frame. Besides thus securing the top, I propose also 
having cross braces near the bottom of the ribs. 

The main ribs being thus fixed, covered and connected together, the great feature of 
the bridge is c6mpleted; and as, from accurate experiments made and communicated to 
me by .my friend the late William Reynolds, of Coalbrook Dale, it requires four hundred 
and forty-eight thousand pounds to crush a cube of one quarter inch of cast iron of the 
quality called gun-metal, it is clear, that while the ribs are kept in their true position, the 
strength provided is more than ample. 

When advanced thus far, I propose (though not to remove, yet) to ease the timber 
centering,—the feet of the centering ribs (which are supported by off-sets in the masonry 
of the front of the abutment) having been for that puipose placed upon proper wedges; 
the rest of the centerit^ t$ be eased at the same time by means of the chain bars. Thus, 
the hitherto dangerous operation of striking the centering will be rendered gradual and 
perfectly safe; insomuch, that this new mode of suspending the centering instead of 
supporting it from below, may perhaps hereafter be adopted as an improvement in 
constructing iron bridges, even in places not circumstanced as are the Menai Stiaits, 
Although the span of the arch is unusually great, yet by using iron as a material, the 
weight upon the centering, when compared with large stone arches, is very small; taking 
the mere arch stones of the centre arch of Blackfriars bridge at 156 x 43 x 5 equal to 
thirty-three thousand five hundred and forty cubic feet of stone, it amounts to two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-six tons; whereas the whole of the iron-work in the 
main ribs, cross-plates and ties, and grated covering-plates, that is to say, all that is lying 
on the centering at the time it is to be eased, weighs only one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-one tons. It is true, that from the flatness of. the iron arch, if left unguarded, 
a great proportion of this weight would rest upon the centering; but this is counter¬ 
balanced by the operation of the iron ties in the abutments, and wholly commanded by 
the suspending chain bars. 

When the main iron ribs have been completed, the next step is to proceed with the 
iron supporters of the roadway, and these, instead of being constructed in the form of 
circles, or that of perpendicular pillars, as hitherto, are here a series of triangles, thus 
including the true line of bearing. These triangles are, of course, preserved in a vertical 
plane by cross-ties and braces; iron bearers are supported by these triangles, and upon 
the bearers are laid the covering plates under the roadway, which, instead of being solid, 
are (in order to lessen the weight) proposed to be reticulated. 

If I have, throughout this very succinct description, made myself understood, it will, 
I think, be admitted, that the constructing a single arch across the ^Menai is not only a 
very practicable, but a very simple operation; and that it is rendered so, chiefly, by 
adopting the mode of working from each abutment, without at all interfering with the 
tideway. . 

22 April 1811. 


\ 

Thomas Telford. 
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• * 

PARTICULARS of the Qra.vi> Suspension Bbidgb erected over the Straits of 
Menai, designed by Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer,—Begun in May 1819 , and 
opened January 30th, 1826.—Narrated by Dr. Pring» Bangor, 182d. 


Preface. 

It may possibly happen that a person, in perusing the title of this pamphlet, will 
erroneously conclude, without noticing its diminutive size, that it contains a specification, 
with descriptive plans, sections, elevations, &c., of the magnificent bridge alluded to, 
displayed as a guide to the aspirant. In this respect he will, however, find himself 
egregiously mistaken. lie might just as well expect, by the aid of this simple narrative, 
to ^ build castles in the air; ’ 

* Snap oaks, like twigs, across the knee, 

‘ Quench £tna with a cup of tea ; 

* Sound, with a needlefull of thread, 

^ The deptli of ocean's briny bed.' 

The ^ Particulars ’ hereafter described are, in fact, neither more nor less than a 
recapitulation of the Progress of the work, as it appeared to an admiring observer from 
its first commencement—the nature and quality of the stone, the mode of taking over 
the suspension chains, &c.—to its completion; interspersed with a feW incidental 
occurrences. 

The humble Author of this epitome (wholly devoid of architectural talent) resided 
about a mile from the spot where the Menai Bridge is erected. Innate curiosity drew 
him frequently to the spot, to observe the growing ^ form and feature' of a structure 
so novel, and which has left an indelible reminiscence 6n ^the mind’s eye.’ 

lie waited anxiously expecting an abler pen would undertake the task; he was 
disappointed, and now comes forward as the timorous narrator, to record an Era which 
will be considered by future ages as a prominent feature in the annals of Wales. 

It must be universally allowed, that no one can give the world any adequate idea of the 
design, construction and execution of the Menai Suspension Bridge in all its varied arid 
complicated parts, except the renowned projector himself. 

« 

Should such a publication emanate from the erudite pen and luminous mind of 
Mr. Telford,* this puerile attempt must necessarily ^ hide its diminished head,* and sink 
into the shade of oblivion. 

Mem.^ Afr. Telford thought much more highly of thu Narrative than did its modest 
Author*, and destined for it a place ^ his Appendix, as detailing interesting anecdotes, 
which could not so well hei introduced in any official statement — Editor. 
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Lines addressed to Mr. Telford, on viewing the Mbvai Suspension Bbidgs^ and the 
Grand Aqueduct over the river Dee, as existing and incontrovertible evidence of 
his pre-eminent Genius. 

The following elegant lines, from the pen of the celebrated Robert Southey, Esq., Poet 
Laureat, are inscribed to Thomas Telford, Esq., in allusion to his superior talents exempli¬ 
fied in the construction and erection of the superb aqueduct over the river Dee, called 
Pont Cyssylltir,* and the grand Menai suspension bridge—both in North Wales. 

Telfobd— who o*er the vale of Cambrian Dee, 

Aloft in air, at giddy height upborne, 

Carried hia navigable road, and hung 
Hijfh o'er Menai's Straits, the bending bridge; 

Structures of more ambitious enterprise 
Than minstrels, in the ago of old romance. 

To their own Merlin's magic lore ascribed. 


Ancient Welsh Prediction, adverting to the erection of a Bridge over the 

Straits of MenaL 

The following traditionary couplet, which has never before appeared in print (though 
successively communicated, orally, from father to son) is currently said, and generally 
believed, by many persons now living, to have been uttered by the celebrated seer, Robin 
Ddfi, who lived about the close of the sixteenth century, and was remarkable for his 

* dark sayings.’ He resided in a small cottage, called Yr Aelwyd isa’ yn Nghymru— 

* the lowest hearth in Wales '—situate on the western boundary of the parish of Bangor, 
contiguous to the straits of Menai; the foundation of the building is still visible. I'he 
distich is as follows:— 

‘ Dwy flynedd, cyn allonydd, 

‘ Pont ar Fenai fydd.' 

Which, translated literally, runs thus;—^ Two years before tumult, there will be a bridge 
over the Menai.’ 

The drift of this prediction seems, at present, inexplicable ; but time, that brings to 
light ‘the hidden things of this world,’ will ere long unfold ‘ the mystery profound.’ 

There are several other ominous predictions by Robin Ddfi, still extant, of ‘ local 
‘ forebodings,’ which are omitted here, as irrelevant to the present subject. 


PARTICULARS of the Menai Suspension Bridge. 

First Commencement of theMENAi Suspension Bridge, on Ynys-^moch, a natural 
rock, situate about Forty Yards from the AngUeey, or West Shore of the Menai 
Straitj near Banyar Ferry, • 

The first process towards the erection of this truly magnificent and unrivalled bridge 
took place in the month of May 1819, by blasting and removing the inequalities of the 
rock call^ Ynys-y-raoch (which, at that time, was accessible only at low-water) to an 


* From the Britiih of pour, a bRdge; efuyBtu, to unite \ Hr, lend. 
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even surface, in order to form thereon a solid foundation for the west main pier on the 
Anglesey side. For this purpose, in a few months afterwards, the intermediate space 
between the Anglesey shore and the rock was filled up with a temporary causeway of 
stone-work, wide enough on the summit to admit of a railroad for sledges drawn by 
horses, and which, being considerably elevated above high-water mark, afforded the work¬ 
men an opportunity of passing and repassing to their various occupations, at all times, 
without hindrance. 

The tide being thus shut out from its usual passage through this narrow strait, of 
course increased the velocity of the current in the centre of the channel, which was after¬ 
wards strikingly evident to those crossing in the ferry-boats during the ingress of the 
tide. 

Previous, however, to the shutting up of the navigation (as authorized by an Act of 
Parliament), for the purpose of carrying the suspension chains over without interruption 
by vessels passing through the straits, this temporary causeway was taken down, and the 
channel made considerably deeper and wider than before, by which means coasting vessels, 
of a moderate tonnage, were now for the first time enabled to pass through this narrow 
strait with perfect ease, safety and facility, which before was impracticable, the passage 
being then impeded by a sort of embankment, raised about six feet above low-water mark, 
and formed of loose stones, over which homed cattle were drove, preparatory to swim¬ 
ming them across the main channel of the river, from Ynys-y-moch to the Carnarvonshire 
side, when the tide was weak and at its lowest ebb. 

Many valuable head of cattle have, at different times, been drowned, in attempting to 
swim across this dangerous passage, by being carried away, and irrevocably lost, by the 
irresistible impulse of the stream. 

The impetus of the tide in this part of the strait is at the rate of live miles per hour, 
independent of the influence of wind, which adds materially to its natural rapidity. 

Laying the first Stone of this Stupendous Structure. 

The temporary causeway (before alluded to) being completed, and the superHcies of the 
rock (Ynys-y-moch) rendered even by the aid of masoniy, the first stone of this wonderful 
work was laid (without the least appearance of pageantry, and, it may be added, with the 
utmost privacy) by Mr. W. A. Provis, the resident engineer, on Tuesday, the 10th day of 
August 1819, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

• 

Late in the autumn of the same year, the preparation for the foundation of the south 
main pier, on the Carnarvonshire side, was begun. After excavating the beach to the 
depth of seven feet, a solid mass of firm rock was fortuitously met with, on which the 
present east main pier rests its ^ponderous weight.’ 

This pier, from the extreme depth of its foundation, exceeds considerably! in quantum 
of masonry and workmahship, its gigantic rival on the opposite shore, the latter resting its 
base on Ynys-y-moch, the summit of which, in its natural state, is about six feet above 
high-water mark. This distinction is very evident at low-water. 

4 D 2 
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The most eligible view of the bridge, in its present finished state, is from the sea-shore, 
just below the Laundry-hotise, belonging to Gorphwysfa, a short distance south-west of 
Bangor Ferry Inn. 

Of the Seven Arches which support the Roadway, leading to and from the Bridge. 

The four arches on the Anglesey side, and the three on the Carnarvonshire side, which 
exceed in magnitude and grandeur every work of the kind in Europe, were begun early in 
the spring of 1820, and completed late in the autumn of 1824. 

[Precise dimensions of these arches will be given at the end of this narrative.] 

Quality of the Stone, • 

The beautiful grey marble, which takes a fine polish, of which the entire masonry of 
this superb work is built, was procured on the sea-shore, at Penmon, on the north-east 
extremity of the island of Anglesey, about seven miles from Beaumaris, on the property 
of Lord Viscount Warren Bulkeley ; for which his Lordship was paid by Government 
sixpence per ton. 

The stone, which in its natural state is formed in layers or shelves, and capable of being 
cut in solid blocks of any given length or dimensions (without the aid of powder), was 
conveyed from the quarries, along the sea-coast, passing through the picturesque bay of 
Beaumaris, to Bangor ferry, a distance of about twelve miles, by small coasting vessels 
employed for that particular purpose; three of which were, during tempestuous weather, 
unfortunately wrecked near Puffin Island, while endeavouring to pass through the Sound, 
where several vessels from distant parts have met with a similar fate. 

During the erection of the bridge, many of the more industrious workmen employed 
their leisure hours by polishing waste pieces of this beautiful and frequently variegated 
marble, and forming them into letter-pressers, ink-stands and chimney-ornaments, neatly 
executed, which have been eagerly purchased by those who came to visit this grand spe¬ 
cimen of British architecture. 

Of the two Main Piers. 

It is proper to observe, that the abutments of the two main piers are not formed of a 
solid bed of stone-work all the way up; on the contrary, eight hollow squares (four in 
each pier) were left near the centre of the abutments, commencing above high-water mark, 
and continued up, perpendicularly, nearly to the level of the roadway, which, as the pier 
advanced in altitude, were regularly worked within, and closely cemented with mortar, in 
the same manner as the external face of the pier. This method of forming wide abut¬ 
ments adds greatly to the strength and solidity of the interior of the work by binding the 
masonry more closely together,—a self-evident position. 

Of the Suspension Piers, being a continuation of the Main Piers, 

After the completion of the seven arches (being mentioned above), the small arches 
intended for the roadways were constructed, each being fifteen feet to the spring of the 
arch, and nine feet in width, through which carriages, &c., are to pass. 
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After the arches were turned, the suspension piers were further elevated, tapering gra¬ 
dually, in a pyramidical form, to the height of fifty-three feet from the level of the road, 
by solid masonry ; each stone, from the bottom to the top of the suspension piers being 
bound together with iron dowels, to prevent the possibility of being separated or bulged 
by the immense pressure and weight of the suspension chains. 

The stone-work being thus far completed, the next process was in the 

Iron Department* 

On the extreme height of the suspension piers are placed the cast-iron blocks or 
saddles (with wrought-iron rollers, and brass bushes), for the purpose of regulating the 
contraction and expansion of the iron, by moving themselves either way, as may be 
required, according to the temperature of the atmosphere, without causing the least 
derangement in any part of the work. These self-acting rollers arc most ingeniously con¬ 
structed, and form a desideratum in this line of bridge-building. 

Of the Iron Frames^ to which the Suspension Chains are fastened* 

In order to form a permanent seat, grasp or hold for the iron frames, to which the 
lower or extreme ends of the suspension chains were to be made fast, three oblique 
cavities or openings were made, of a circular form, about six feet diameter, by blasting in 
a natural body of rock on the Anglesey side, leaving a considerable width of rock between 
each opening, which afterwards served as a passage for the suspension chains. These 
excavations were carried down like an inclined plane to the depth of twenty yards. 

This being accomplished, a connecting avenue, chamber or cavern was formed hori¬ 
zontally at the bottom of the cavities, sufficiently capacious for the workmen to fix the 
iron frames (composed principally of fiat cast-iron plates), which were afterwards ingiafted 
(as it were) by initiation in the natural rock, so as to bid defiance to any stress that might 
bear upon them, and immovable, until the whole mass of solid rock itself gives way. 
This cavern can now be entered from a passage, bored purposely through the same rock 
below the level of the roadway, on the south-west side of the bridge. 

A similar mode of proceeding was adopted on-the Carnarvonshire side, but as the rock 
was situated at a greater distance from the bed of the river than that on the Anglesey 
side, and having also to cut through a considerable bank of earth, it turned out an 
undertaking of immense labour, and took up a considerable time to accomplish it. This 
accounts for the disproportion apparent in the catenary or chord line of the suspension 
chains, when viewed from the toll-houses. 

The iron frames being thus permanently fixed and adjusted, the next operation was 

Fixing the Suspension Chains, made exclusively of Wrought Iron* 

The suspension chains being firmly secured, and made fast to the iron frames (before 
treated of), the chain bars, each ten feet in length, were then laid down by placing five 
together (equivalent to one breadth of chain), and carried on, by consecutive lengths 
joined by flat iron plates and bolts, to the apex of the suspension piers, supported under¬ 
neath all the way up by a frame-work of strong timber \ the upper end of the chain 
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resting on the cast-iron saddles, which had been placed there to receive them._ 

(Pu/e page 673.) 

The reader will bear in mind, that at this period the suspension chains were carried no 
further from the fastenings in the rock on each side than the top of the suspension piers, 
leaving the chain disjunct, with an open space intervening between the two suspension 
piers, for the curved part of the chain, which in reality is the actual line of suspension, on 
which hangs the whole weight of the roadway, or any additional weight added thereto 
by loaded waggons, heavy droves of cattle, or any other excessive weight passing over it. 

It now becomes necessary to explain how the open space between the two opposite 
ends of the chain was filled up, and the (at present disjunct) ends of the chains were made 
continuous to each other, so as to form a complete chain. 

But first, it must be premised, that the part of the chain on the Carnarvonshire side 
was afterwards lengthened, by adding additional chain-bars from the apex of the suspend¬ 
ing pier until it reached down, perpendicularly, nearly to high-water mark; whereas the 
part of the chain on the Anglesey side extended no further than the apex of the 
suspension pier. 


Process used in taking over the first Suspension Chain, of which the remaining 

fifteen were a mere repetition. 

On Tuesday, the 26 th of April 1826 , the first chain (i. e. the curved part thereof) of 
this stupendous work was thrown over the straits of Menai; the day was calm and 
highly propitious for the purpose. 

An immense concourse of persons, of all ranks, began to assemble on the Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire shores about twelve o’clock at noon, to witness a scene wliich our 
ancestors had never contemplated. 

Mr. Telford attended, to see this part of his grand scheme effected. 

Among the spectators were—Sir Robert Williams, Lady Williams, and family; Lord 
and Lady Boston, and family; Colonel Peacocke; Major Hampton, and family; John 
Williams, Esq., and family, Trosyrafon; W. Wynne Sparrow, Esq., and family. Red Hill; 
John Price, Esq., Plas Cadnant; Hugh Evans, Esq., and family, Henblas; Rev. H. 
Rowlands, Plasgwyn; Rev. R. Williams; Rev, P. B. Williams; Rev. J. Hamer; Rev. 
Ellis Roberts; Rev. Hugh Price; Rev. E. Jones; Thomas Jones, Esq., and family, 
Cromlech; Samuel Worthington, Esq., and family, &c. Ac. 

Numerous pleasure-boats, arrayed in all their gaudy colours, were seen * gliding, in 
envious pride, on Menai’s proud waters.’ 

Precisely at half-past two o’clock, it being then about half-flood tide, the raft,* 
prepared for the occasion, stationed on the Carnarvonshire side, near Treborth Mill, which 
supported the part of the chain intended to be drawn over, began to move gradually from 
tts moorings, towed by four boats, with the assistance of the tide, to the centre of the 


* 


* 460 feet loag and 6 feet wide. 
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river, between the two grand piers; when the raft was properly adjusted, and brought to 
its ultimate situation, it was made fast to several buoys, anchored in the channel for that 
specific purpose. The whcde of this arduous process was accomplished in twenty-five 
minutes. 

The part of the chain, pending from the apex of the suspension pier, on the Carnar¬ 
vonshire side, down nearly to high-water mark, was then made fast by a bolt to the 
part of the chain lying on the raft, which operation was completed in ten minutes. 

The next process was fastening the other extremity of the chain, still lying on the 
raft, to two blocks, of immense size and power, for the purpose of hoisting it up to its 
intended station, the apex of the suspension pier, on the Anglesey side: the tension 
of the chain, at this time, was forty tons. 

When the blocks were made secure to the chain (comprising twenty-five tons weight of 
iron), two capstans, and also two preventive capstans, commenced working, each capstan 
being propelled by thirty-two men. 

To preserve an equal force and tension in the rotatory evolutions of the two principal 
capstans, two fifers played several enlivening tunes, to keep the workmen regular in their 
steps, for which purpose they had been previously trained. 

At this critical and interesting juncture, the attention of every one present seemed 
riveted to the novel spectacle now presented to their anxious view; the chain rose 
majestically, and the gratifying sight was enthusiastically enjoyed by all present in 
^ breathless silence.’ 

At ten minutes before five o’clock the final bolt was fixed, which completed the whole 
line of chain, and the auspicious event was hailed by the hearty acclamations of the 
numerous spectators, joined by the vociferations of the workmen, which had a most 
delightful effect, from the reiteration of sound caused by the reverberation of the rocks on 
the opposite banks of the river. 

Not the least accident, delay or failure occurred in any department during the whole 
operation, which does infinite credit to every individual engaged in the grand work. 

From the casting off of the raft to the uniting of the chain, took up only two hours and 
twenty minutes, which appears truly astonishing, when the magnitude of the work is 
considered, and which could be appreciated by those only who had an opportunity of 
viewing it,—a work differing, in sublimity of design, from every other bridge; and which, 
undeniably, has not its equal in the known world. 

Upon the completion of the chain, three of the workmen, viz. Hugh Davies, stone¬ 
mason, William Williams, labourer, and John Williams, carpenter, had the temerity tp 
pass along the upper surface of the chain, which forms a curvature of five hundred and 
ninety feet. The versed sine of the arch is forty-three feet. 

On the termination of the day’s proceedings, each workman (about one hundred and 
fifty in number) was regaled, by order of the Right Honourable the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioners of the Holyhead Road Improvements, with a quart of Cwrw da. 
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Thug concluded a day, which linked the reciprocal interests of the counties of Anglesey 
and Carna]::von in a.union, which, ^ it is devoutly ' 9 be wished,’ will never be broken. 

The ancient Bridsh name of Anglesey is ^ Mon—Mam Cymru^ the Mother of Wales; 
who will, by this uninterrupted communication, be more closely connected with her 
children than heretofore. 

The other fifteen chains were taken'over according to the following dates:— 

2d chain - - - 28th April. 

[On the 6th May, William Williams, labourer, after finishing his day’s work, sat himself 
down quietly on the centre of the curved part of the upper suspension chain, with his feet 
resting on the one below it, and in that position actually went through the regular 
operation of making a pair of small shoes in the short space of two hours; which he 
afterwards sold for a sovereign. He was led to suppose that the shoes were purchased for 
public exhibition at the British Museum.] 


**ld Chain 

- 

- 

May 7 th. 

10th Chain - 

- 

June 8th, 

4th ditto 

- 

- 

10th. 

11th ditto 

- 

10th. 

6th ditto 

- 

• 

13th. 

12th ditto 

- 

11th, 

6th ditto 

- 

- 

14lh. 

13th ditto 

- 

15th 

7th ditto 



21st. 

14th ditto 

- 

21st. 

8th ditto 

- 

- 

24th. 

16th ditto 

* 

28th, 

9th ditto 



June 4th. 





Takiny over the last or Sixteenth Chain, 

On Saturday, the 0th of July 1S25, the last suspension chain of this truly marvellous 
and sublime work was taken over, which completed the entire line of suspension. 

The anxiety felt by many to witness a spectacle so novel and interesting had drawn 
together numerous persons of all ranks, from every part of the United Kingdom, in 
addition to those resident within thirty miles of the spot. 

The weather was particularly fine, the sun shone forth in all its wonted splendour, the 
shores were covered with innumerable spectators, and the river was elegantly studded with 
pleasure-boats, adorned with flags ^ of every hue.’ 

* Smooth os a mirror was the deep, 

* Save 2^phyT, all the winds adeep/ 

The same mechanical process was pursued in taking the chain over as that stated in 
a former account {vide page 574) only, with this difference, the workmen having acquired 
by practice an increased degree of adroitness, this (the last) chain was got over and the 
lyklt fixed in one hour and thirty minutes; being a saving (in time) of fifty minutes 
compared with the first chain, which took up two hours and twenty minu^ {vide 
page 676). 

On fixing the final bolt, a band of music descended from the top of the Suspension 
Pier, on the Anglesey side, to a scaffolding, erected for that purpose, on the centre of the 
curved part of the chains (which form an inverted rainbow), a^d there played the national 
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air of * God save the King/ amid the cheering atid exultation of the numerous spectators 
on the opposite shores; ' and loud and many were the acclamations of the admiring 
multitude.* 

The workmen were then arranged and marched (accompanied by music) in Indian file, 
on a platform resting on the two lowest centre chains, from the Anglesey to the 
Carnarvonshire side, along the curvature of the chain, and back again; which had a most 
picturesque effect from the sea-shore, the altitude diminishing the natural size of the 
objects, and giving them the imaginary appearance of ‘ aerial beings.* While this 
interesting scene was going forward, the St. David steam-packet, of Chester, D. Sarsfield, 
n. N., commander, passed under the chains, to a short distance beyond the bridge, towards 
the Swilly Rocks, then put about, and returned back again to its former station in th<‘ 
river, a little below Gorphwysfa wood. 

This steam-packet had the distinguished honour of opening the navigation of the Stmit, 
which had been closed, after giving due public notice, from the 21st of April preceding. 

Of the Vertical Rods, 

The sixteen suspension chains being all adjusted, and placed equidistant to each other, 
the vertical rods were fastened to them, the lower ends being firmly bolted to the iron 
sleepers (or transverse roadway bars), each vertical rod and sleeper being placed 
longitudinally, five feet apart. There are one hundred and eleven sleepers, to each of 
which are attached, transversely, four vertical rods, making the whole number of vertical 
rods in the line of suspension (i. e. between the two suspension piers) four hundred and 
forty-four. * 

Of the Suspended Roads^ formed of Deal Planks, 

The next process was laying the planks down across the sleepers, to form the suspendetl 

road-way, the main-spring of the whole project, the nejdus ultra of the grend scheme on 

which hung the entire fate of the whole enterprise. 

✓ 

Saturday, 24th September 1825, at five o'clock f. m., the first tier of planks on the 
roadways were rendered passable for the convenience of the workmen; on which occa¬ 
sion, after mounting a flag, to announce the happy event, a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired at Craig-y-don, the hospitable seat of O. Williams, Esq. m. p. (one of 
the Commissioners), situate about a mile north-east of the bridge. His eldest son, 
T. PT Williams, Esq., m. p,, gave £.4 to be distributed among the workmen. 

The roadway consists of two carriage-roads, each twelve feet in breadth, with a foot¬ 
path, of four feet in breadth, in the centre between them, closed all the way by an iron 
railing on each side, to secure passengers from any accident which might otherwise occur 
in cases of horses proving restive; and it also affords personal protection from carriages 
or homed cattle passing along the road-way. 

Three tiers of deal planks form the flooring of the roadway. The lowest tier of planks 
is three inches thick; the Second tier, two inches thick; both laid down longitudinally, 
as the road runs. The third, or upper tier, two inches thick, is laid transversely, to the 

4 £ 
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width of eight feet, with side guides, made of Afirican oak, to keep the carriage wheels 
clear from injuring the vertical rods. 

The form of the suspended roadway is somewhat convex, rising gradually from the 
ends to three feet high at the centre, which gives it a most graceful appearance when 
viewed in front; it resembles a kind of eyebrow curve. 

Here it is proper to make a momentary digression to state, that while the ferry-boats 
formed the only communication between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, at Bangor Ferry, 
three quarters of an hour were usually consumed in the irksome process of unloading the 
coach, shipping the passengers, luggage and parcels, into an open ferry-boat, crossing 
the channel, and then unshipping again; and lastly, re-loading a second coach, to take 
on the passengers, &c. 

But, independent of the inconvenience, interruption and loss of time, few persons, 
except those who have undei^one the ordeal, are aware of the unpleasant sensation 
experienced by inside passengers, on their arrival at Bangor Ferry, being forced to quit 
a warm berth, whether by day, or in the dreary dead of the night, and unavoidably 
exposed to (frequently) a tremendous heavy rolling sea, with terrific waves washing into 
the boat, and tossing it about fore and aft, so as to alarm even the bold and daring spirit 
of an experienced seaman; or, perchance, forced to endure the unpleasant effects of 
a drenching shower of rain, ^ the pelting of the pitiless storm,’ with other vicissitudes of 
inclement weather; or which was a circumstance of very common occurrence, the 
probability of a wet jacket, either from rain or sea-water, for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Such annoyances, miseries and peiplexiiies as those just described speak volumes; 
and have, for ages past, shewn the actual necessity of doing away with such a public 
nuisance. 

An antidote has at last, by the ingenuity of Mr. Telford’s enlightened mind, been 
fortunately discovered and now brought into action, which will prove an irrefragable 
elucidation of the decided convenience, safety and gain in time effected by the erection of 
this (to say the least of it) useful bridge. 

The ferry was the private property of the Plas Isa’ family, of Conway, who held it for 
time immemorial, although they possessed no written document to shew how the family 
first became possessed of it. Soon after the building of the bridge had commenced, 
a certain sum was offered on the part of Government to the guardians of Miss Williams, 
the heiress, who was at that time under age, but which was not thought by them 
equivalent to its real value. Government had therefore no alternative left but to bring 
the question before a regular jury. Accordingly, at the Spring Assizes held at Beaumaris, 
March 4th, 1820, the question for an equitable compensation for the value of the ferry 
was argued by counsel, before Judge Leycester and a special jury; when the latter, after 
taking an average of the annual returns for the twelve years preceding, amounting to 
£.885.18. per annum, awarded, allowing at the rate of thirty years’ purchase, the sum of 
£.26,557, which sum Was paid by Government to Sir D. Erskine, in right of his Lady 
(formerly Miss Williams, of Plas Isa’), on the day the Menai Bridge was opened. 
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On the night previous to the opening of the bridge, a notice was sent to the ferrymen, 
that as soon as the mail-coach had passed over the bridge, the ferry-boats were to cease 
plying, and the ferrymen’s services were from that moment no longer required,—an event 
that deserves to be recorded in letters of gold. 


Final Opening of the Bridge, for the Accommodation of the Public. 

On Monday the 30th of January 1826, this stupendous, pre-eminent and singularly 
unique structure was opened to the public, at thirty-five minutes after one o’clock A. m. 
by the Royal London and Holyhead mail-coach, conveying the London mail-bag for 
Dublin; David Davies, coachman; William Read, guard. 

Mr.W. A. Provis, the resident engineer, had received instructions from the Commis¬ 
sioners to meet the London down mail at Bangor, and there take charge of it across 
the bridge. 

The mail-coach, on its way to the bridge, stopped at the cross-road near Bangor Ferry 
inn, and took up Mr. Akers, mail-coach superintendent; Mr.Hazeldine, the contractor 
for the iron-work; Mr.J.Provis, the superintendent for proving and examining it; 
Mr. Rhodes, the director of the iron and timber work; Messrs. J.and W. Wilson, sons of 
the contractor for the masonry; and as many more as could find room to sit or stand, or 
even procure a place to hang by. 

Thus loaded, the mail-coach proceeded on about half a mile to the toll-gate, which was 
immediately thrown open, and, amidst the glare of lamps (a heavy gale of wind blowing at 
the time), it passed across the bridge in grand style— 

* Thu hi'gh-mcttlcd steeds, mantling their proud crescent nc<'ks, 

* As if conscious of the triumphant achievement.* 

The first private carriage that crossed was that of Augustus Elliot Fuller, Esq., one of 
the Commissioners, drawn by four beautiful greys. 

The second private carriage was Mr. Telford’s, in which sat Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., 
and himself. 

The first stage-coach was the Pilot, Bangor and Carnarvon day-coach. 

The first London stage-coach was the Oxonian. 

After these, the carriage of Sir D. Erskine, Bart., late proprietor of the ferry, drawn by 
four elegant greys, decorated with ribbons, followed by numerous gentlemen’s carris^es, 
landaus, gigs, cars, poney-sociables, &c. &c., upwards of one hundred and thirty in number, 
and horsemen innumerable. 

By the particular and modest request of Mr. Telford, the architect, a regular and 
splendid procession,, as at first intended, was dispensed with, to the serious disappointment 
of at least five thousand persons, who had assembled on this memorable occasion. 

The cloud of disappointment, however, soon dissipated, and the numerous 'pedestrians, 
among whom were several persons of the first distinction, from both counties, continued 
parading along the beautiful platform roadway for several hours. Joy, admiration and 
astonishment seemed depicted in every countenance on beholding the proportion, 

4 £ 2 
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symmetry and grandeur apparent to the most common observer in every part of this 
unrivalled structure. 

V 

« 

During the morning the rain fell in torrents, but towards mid-day the weather cleared 
up, and the afternoon was fine. The wind, due south, blew fresh throughout the day, 
which caused a trifling, though scarcely perceptible, iindulatory motion about the centre 
of the bridge. Horses of every description nevertheless passed over, without evincing 
the least shyness or timidity. 

A royal standard was hoisted on each of the main piers, together with numerous other 
flags; one displayed the loyal motto of ‘ Long live the King.' Cannons were stationed on 
each side of the bridge, which continued firing at intervals the whole day. A band of 
music attended, for the entertainment of the company, changing its situation occasionally 
from one side of the bridge to the other. 

When we reflect on tl)e varied appearance of the numerous persons and objects present, 
the elegance of the equipages, the bold and sublime scenery of the country adjacent, and 
though last, not least, of the general public utility of this grand national work, it must 
be allowed that the coup-d'odl was most enchanting; it was, indeed, a proud day for 
Cambria. 

Wednesday, 1st of February 182G, the first three-masted vessel that passed under the 
bridge was the ship Melantho, of Carnarvon, homeward bound frf>m Liverpool, with all 
her spars up and sails set, commanded by Captain Lloyd, piloted by David Hughes, of 
Bangor. The Melantho had been stranded, a few months previously, at Llanddwyn, on 
the eastern extremity of the Menai Strait, but was afterwards purchased, repaired .and 
fitted up at Carnarvon. Her top-masts were nearly as high as those of a frigate, and yet 
cleared twelve feet and a half below the centre of the road-way, as ascertained by 
Mr. Rhodes, the iron-master, by measurement. 

An inconceivable number of foreigners, of the highest distinction and celebrity, came 
at various times to view, examine and witness the progress of this wonderful bridge, which 
seems to have excited the surprise and attention of the most scientific men in every 
quarter of the globe. _ 

Casualties. 

4 

It could scarcely be expected, in a work of such magnitude and intricacy, that every 
species of casualty could possibly be prevented. Few, indeed, of the many hands 
employed were maimed; but it is a melancholy duty to state, that during tha erection of 
the bridge, four workmen lost their valuable lives in the execution of their various 
employments, viz. J. Read, stone-mason, a Scotchman; David Roberts, stone-mason, and 
Robert Roberts, carpenter, Welshmen; and John Key, stone-mason, an Englishman. In 
each instance, it is to be regretted, owing to the want of common prudence on their own 
part; as every precaution was taken by the overlookers of the work to prevent, as far as 
possible, any fatal occurrence. 

Thus by a singular coincidence, each distinct branch of Great Britain has contributed 
its quota in the fetal list of casualties. 
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CONCLUBIOK. 

This national and splendid specimen of British architecture will be a lasting monument 
to the discernment of the present Government, for having called into requisition the 
transcendent talents of Mr. Telford, who has thus, by a positive proof of superior scientific 
knowledge and taste, signalized himself, in this line, the first architect of the age. 

Tlie skilful manner in which the various concomitant parts of this magnificent bridge have 
been executed will remain an indelible proof of the superior abilities of Mr. W. A. Provis, 
resident engineer; IVJr.J.Provis, prover and examiner of the iron; Mr.J.Wilson, the 
contractor for the masonry; Mr. Hazcldine, the iron-founder; and Mr. T. Rhodes, the 
superintendent engineer of the iron and timber work. 

In the former part of this pamphlet it was shevm, that it had been foretold, upwards of 
a century back, by Robin Ddu, that a bridge would be built over the river Menai. 

A person who has lately seen and minutely examined this masterpiece of perfection 
has predicted that the Menai bridge will rank, in future ages, as the eighth wonder of the 
world, 

* £ro Snowdon sinks down, or its cliffs rift asunder, 

* Menai bridge will be rank'd os the world's eighth wonder.' 


Dimensions of the Stone Work. 

The height of each main pier is one hundred feet from higli-water line to the level of 
the roadway. From thence to the apex of the suspending pier, fifty-three feet. The 
arches through which carriages, &c., pass are nine feet wide, and fifteen feet to the spring 
of the arches, where the lamps are placed. From the main piers to the toll-houses, the 
road falls at the rate of one foot in twenty-ftve. Each of the small piers, from high-water 
line to the spring of the arch, is sixty-five feet; the span of each arch is fifty-two feet six 
inches. The roads on the bridge consist of two carriage-ways, twelve feet each, with 
a footpath of four feet in the centre. The length of the suspended part of the platform 
or road is five hundred and fifty feet. 

The toll-house on the Carnarvonshire side is considered, in design and execution, 
a masterly performance; and does equal credit to the architect and builder, Mr. Telford 
and Mr. Wilson. 

The toll-house on the Anglesey side is perfectly unique, and is remarkable for its 
elegant solid stone roof. 

( 

Dimensions of the Iron Work. 

The chains, sixteen in number, consist of five chain-bars in each length. Each chain- 
bar is (generally) ten feet long, three and a quarter inches wide, and one inch thick; with 
six chain-plates at each end, sixteen inches long by eight inches broad, and one inch 
thick; secured by two bolts at each joint, each bolt weighing fifty-six pounds. • The total 
number of chain-bars in the cross section of the chain is eighty. The number of chain- 
bars (consisting of five bars to each length) in one chain is nine hundred and thirty-five; 
in the sixteen chains, fourteen thousand nine hundred and sixty. The entire length of 
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the chain, from the fasteningB in the rocks, is one thousand seven hundred and ten feet. 

The number of chain-plates (which unite the chain-bars) in each chain is one thousand 

one hundred and twenty-two; in all, seventeen thousand nine hundred and fifty-two. The 

number of bolts in each chain is three hundred and seventy-four, in all, five thousand 

nine hundred and eighty-four. The vertical rods, an inch square (suspended from the 

1 

chains), are placed five feet apart, and support the sleepers or roadway bars, which form 
the flooring of the roadway. The number of suspension-rods in each line is one 
hundred and ninety-nine; total in the four lines, seven hundred and ninety-six. The 
number of sleepers is one hundred and eleven. The number of tnissed-rods and king¬ 
posts which (with the sleepers) support the suspended part of the road is, of each, two 
hundred and twenty-two; in all four hundred and forty-four. 


Weight of the Iron, 

64 large chain-bars, 7 J feet long, 4 inches wide, and Ij inch thick, each! 
bar weighing 150lbs., multiplied by 5, makes - - - -/ 

384 large chain-plates, IB inches long, 10 inches broad, and 1} inch thick,) 
each weighing 75 lbs. 

128 large bolts, each weighing 126 lbs. ------ 

123 chain-bars, 10 feet long, inches wide, and 1 inch thick, each weigh-) 
ingl24lbs., multiplied by 5, makes ----- -J 

738 chain-plates, 16 inches long, 8 inches broad, and l inch thick, each) 
weighing 32 lbs. - -- -- -- --j 

246 bolts, each weighing 56 lbs. - -- -- -- - 

597 connecting rods and bolts, each weighing 37 lbs. ---- 

16 steadying ties, each weighing 1,225 lbs. ------ 

Total weight of one chain (making 121 tons, 299 lbs.) - - - 

2 cast-iron plates under the saddles, each weighing 46,080lbs. 

8 saddles, each weighing 3,248 lbs. ------- 

20 tie-bars for the saddles, 20 feet long by 3 inches square, each weigh-) 
ing 600 lbs. - -- -- -- - - -J 

64 rollers, each weighing 335 lbs. 

16 guide-plates and brass bushes, each weighing 373 lbs. . . . 

199 suspension-rods, averaging 33J feet in length by 1 inch square, each) 
rod weighing 131 lbs. multiplied by 4, makes - _ - -j 

111 sleepers, each weighing 334lbs. ------- 

222 trussed rods, each weighing 40 lbs. ------ 

222 king-posts, each weighing 7 lbs. ------- 

. , r98 side-rails, each weighing 80 lbs. - - - - 

Anglesey side^ 

198 footway-rails, each weighing 5Q lbs. --- 
Suspended part, 222 side-rails, each weighing 10 lbs. . - - . 

Carnarvonshire f?'! side-rails, each weighing 66 lbs. - - - - 

side. L 74 footway-rails, each weighing 60 lbs. - - - 

Carried forward - •> 


lbs. weight. 
48,000 

28,800 

16,128 

76,260 

23,616 

13,776 

16,119 

19,600 


242,299 


92,160 

25,984 

12,000 

21,440 

5,968 

88,356 

37,074 

8,880 

1,554 

7,840 

4,900 

14,430 

5,920 

3,700 


330,206 






MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 




Anglesey side \ 


Brought over - - 

6 cast-iron frames for the fastenings in the rocks, each weighinsr'l 
2,240 lbs..- 

24 round bolts, 9 feet by 6 inches, each weighing 444 lbs. - . . 

(^78 side road-rails, each weighing 80 lbs. . . . 

24 centre road-rails, each weighing 50 lbs. - • - 

78 cast-iron stanchions, to support the rails, each weigh-'! 
ingl76lbs..-/ 

24 short stanchions, each weighing 100 lbs. - 

1^39 hand-rails, each weighing 104 lbs. 

p8 side road-rails, each weighing 80 lbs. - _ . 

40 cast-iron stanchions, each weighing 176 lbs. 

[38 hand-rails, each weighing 104 lbs. ---- 

484 cast-iron parapet-rails, each weighing 31 lbs. - - - . . 

4 sets of cast-iron saddles (near the Anglesey toll-gate), each weighing"! 
2,016 lbs..J 

8 gate-posts, each weighing 533 lbs. 

4 toll-gates, each weighing 325 lbs. ------- 

2 lamp-posts, each weighing 300 lbs. ------ 

12 tic-bars in the pier-arches, each weighing 533 lbs. - - - . 

32 cast-iron saddles (above the toll-house on the Carnarvonshire side)! 
each weighing 416 lbs. - -- -- -- -j 

4 plates under the last-mentioned saddles, each weighing 900 lbs. 

240 segment saddle-bars on the piers, and near the Anglesey toll-gate,"1 
each weighing 200 lbs. - -- -- -- -j 


Carnarvonshire 

side. 


Ibi. weight. 
330,206 

13,440 

10,656 

6,240 

1,200 

13,728 

2,400 

4,056 

3,040 

7,040 

3,952 

15,004 

8,064 

4,264 

1,300 

000 

6,296 

13,312 

3,000 

48,000 


496,498 

3,876,784 


4,373,282 


Total weight of the 16 chains (1,938 tons, 784 lbs.) - - - 

Total weight of iron - - - - 

Making, in all, 2,186 tons, 1,282 lbs. 

B ,—^The above calculations are made from Mr. Samuel Penn’s Tables of the 

Weight of Iron. 


Tolls taken at the Menai Bridge, 


For every stage-coach -------- 

For every post-chaise, coach, landau, berlin, barouche, or other 
with four wheels and four horses - - - - - 

Ditto - - ditto - - with four wheels and two horses 

For every waggon, wain, or other such carriage, with four wheels 

For every cart or other carriage, with two wheels - - - 

For every horse, mule or ass, not drawing any carriage - 


such carriage,^, 


5. d, 

2 6 

3 - 

2 - 
1 - 


6 


2 
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8. d. 

For every foot-passenger .-.--------i 

For every drove of oxen, cows or neat cattle, per score - - - - - 1 - 

For every drove of hogs, calves, sheep or lambs, per score - - - - - 6 


The Tolls produced last year about £.1,200. 


Additions. 

The total sum expended by Government in the erection of the Menai Suspension 
Bridge, including therein the formation of a considerable embankment on the Anglesey 
side, a new line of road (of about half a mile in length on the Carnarvonshire side), and 
the toll-houses, amounted to £. 120,000. 

The fastenings of the main chains in the rocks may be seen, on application to 
Mr. Fisher, inspector of the bridge, at the toll-house, on the Anglesey side. 


Appendix (P.) 


CENTERING FOR GLOUCESTER OVER BRIDGE. 


Extract of Letter from Mr. Cargill to Mr. Telford, dated Gloucester, 

March 26, 1832. 

In constructing the centering (see Plate 63) for this bridge, 1 first laid a platform 
perfectly level and a little larger than the centering which was to be made; 1 then struck 
it out the fiill size upon this platform, firmly fixing centres to the different radii. The 
timber was Dantzic, being much harder and of larger dimensions than Memel, and mostly 
fifteen inches square. The iron straps were also of the best iron. The piles upon which 
the centre was to stand were then driven; they were of Memel timber, with wrought-iron 
shoes, and caps framed upon their tops to the proper height; upon these caps were laid 
another tier of beams lengthways of the centre one under each rib; upon these beams were 
fixed the wedges, which were of three thicknesses; the bottom one being bolted down to 
these beams, the tongue (or driving piece in the middle) being of oak and well hooped at 
the driving end, the top side of the upper piece was laid perfectly level and strait, both 
transverse and longitudinally; the wedges were rubbed with soft soap and black lead 
before they were laid upon each other. Each rib of the centre was then brought and 
put together upon a scaffold made upon the top of these wedge-pieces, and lifted up 
whole, by means of two barges in the river and two cranes on shore. The scafibld was 
extended thirty feet beyond the striking end of the wedges to lay the last ribs upon 
previous to raising, also to stand upon for finally striking. After the ribs were properly 
braced, they were covered with tiie four-inch sheeting piles which had been used in 
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the cofferdams. That this centre was well suited to the purpose is known by its not 
sinking more than one inch when we keyed the arch. . My greatest dread was the 
coal-boats which trade on the Ledbury Canal, forced adrift by floods in the Severn, 
and striking against the centre before we could close the arch. To prevent mischief 
of this kind, I drove the piles for extending the up-stream side of the scaffold (or rather 
of the platform on which it was originally constructed) very flrmly into the clay, so that 
they might resist the stroke of a boat before she could touch any of the supports of 
the centering. 

In the month of December, when within twenty feet of closing the arch, a very high 
flood being in the Severn, two of these boats loaded with coal came adrift, struck the 
outside piles, which were Memel logs, broke two of them, then sunk against the main 
bearing piles which supported the centre, one boat upon the top of the other. These 
boats, being seventy feet long, raised a considerable head of water over them, and lay there 
until the flood subsided, which was many weeks; had not these upper guard-piles weakened 
the shock, I believe the whole centre and arch would have been destroyed. 

When the spandril-walls were built up to two courses below the crown of the arch, and 
the internal brick walls to the same height,—we struck the centre, which was done by 
placing beams upon the top of the work, directly over the ends of the wedges; to these 
beams successively was fixed a tackle, to which (at the lower end) was slung the heavy 
ram (with which we drove the piles) with tail-ropes fixed to it, and slung exactly, so 
as to strike in its swinging (when pulled back) the driving end of the tongue piece of the 
wedge. This ram of 12 cwt., when pulled back by eight men, and two men to pull it 
forward, gave a most tremendous blow, yet twenty or thirty blows were requisite before 
we could perceive the wedges to move; but after they once moved, they slid themselves, 
and we put in pieces to stop them going farther than was required. The whole time of 
striking, I think, did not exceed three hours, although we had the ram to remove and the 
tackle to refix at every set of wedges. I was much afraid that no force we could bring 
against these wedges would move them under such a weight as the entire arch, they 
being themselves a heavy body, and it was no small joy to see this effected so easily. 
I am persuaded no wedges placed in the usual way could have been disengaged, as no 
force could be brought to act upon them sufficient for that purpose. We then disen¬ 
gaged the covering, (which it will be remembered was composed of sleeting piles from 
the cofferdam), and let down the ribs as they were put up, took them to pieces and carried 
them ashore. The whole of the bearing piles were then drawn by two levers (each made 
of two forty-feet Ic^) and strong chains ; every pile was drawn, and although the expense 
was considerable, they paid well for the labour. 
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SHIP CANAL for the Junction of the English and Bristol Channels. 


Reports of Mr. Telford and Captain Nickolls. 


REPORT OF THOMAS TELFORD. 


English and Bristol Channels Ship Canal. 

In consequence of instructions from the promoters of the scheme for the above-men¬ 
tioned Ship Canab transmitted to me by the chairman of the Committeei John Bent, 
Esq. M.P., dated the 14th July last, 1 immediately made anangements, and proceeded 
to perambulate the districts of country through which it was proposed to carry the canal. 
For making the held surveys and sections, and for collecting the necessary data under my 
direction, I selected Mr. James Green, of Exeter, who, with extensive practice in civil 
engineering, combines a thorough knowledge of the localities. 

With Mr. Green, therefore, I examined the district which composes the comparatively 
narrow isthmus of the Cornish and Devon peninsula; with this was included the several 
valleys that fall in from the eastern and western sides of the main valley, which lies in a 
north and south direction. This was done, in order to acquire a knowledge of the quality 
and shape of the ground, over which a large canal might be carried, and the probability 
of acquiring a sufficient supply of water for the purposes of an extensive intercourse, such 
as would justify so great an undertaking. 

With similar views, the shores of the English and Bristol Channels were examined, for 
the fittest terminations for a navigation of the before-mentioned description, in conjunction 
with extensive asylum harbours. 

Having satisfied myself with respect to the leading features of the measure, I made out 
written instructions for the survey, and engaged Mr. Green to proceed with all practicable 
despatch. I then returned to London, and made my preliminary Report, on the 2d of 
August. This Report (Appendix, page 592) having satisfied the Committee of the 
practicability and feasibility of the scheme, I received directions to proceed with due 
energy, so as to have the necessary documents in readiness to comply with the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, 

I was likewise authorized to procure a Report from an able and experienced seaman, * 
of known character in his profession, as to the proposed terminations on the shores of the 
English ^d Bristol Channels; for this purpose, I selected Captain George Nicholls, 
long well known in the Honourable East India Company’s Service, whose talents and 
fitness were fully vouched by one of the respectable Directors (Appendix, page 694). 
The able and laborious Report of Captain Nicholls is better evidence of his qualifications 
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than any commendations I can bestow. After his repeated surveys and investigations, I 
attended him to each shore, and his explanations fully convinced me that the points se¬ 
lected were peculiarly favourable, and I benefited by his judicious observations in sundry 
matters in which my want of experience in nautical affairs would have left me in doubt. 
He has bestowed much paidl^in acquiring and arranging very important matter, not only 
in regard to the approach and departure of vessels, but the great saving of time and 
expense which would follow from using this canal navigation, and likewise the probable 
revenue which it may be fairly expected to produce. The data upon which he founds his 
statements are certainly drawn from the most authentic sources to which he could have 
access. 

Conceiving myself, therefore, relieved from all that regards tideway affairs and revenue, 
I shall proceed, 

I. To describe the line of the intended canal, its several levels, lockage, and other 
' works. 

11. Explain what regards supplying the canal with water. 

^ III. Describe the pierd, docks and harbours, proposed to be constructed on the 
shores of the English and Bristol Channels. 

IV. Furnish an estimate of the expense of the canal, harbours and sundry works 
connected therewith. 

V. Make some general observations. 


I. lAm of CanaL 

This canal, and the works connected therewith, are intended to accommodate vessels of 
two hundred tons, when fully loaded; for this purpose fifteen feet depth of water is re¬ 
quired, with locks one hundred and twenty-five feet in length, and thirty feet in breadth, 
which will also admit vessels of still greater tonnage, when light or partly loaded {see 
Appendix, page 696). 

The rise of each lock to be eight feet, and thirty in number, on each side of the summit. 
And as the canal will be ninety-five feet wide at top water, vessels of two hundred tons, 
being only twenty-five and a half feet in breadth to the extremity of their channels, and 
there being two towing-paths, they may pass each other, without interruption, in every 
part of the line. Under these circumstances, the line of canal I am about to describe has 
been selected and surveyed. 

Upon the shore of the English Channel, the canal line commences at Beer Harbour 
(described under the third head of this Report), where five locks, of eight feet rise each, 
are placed in the mass of White Cliff; from thence the line passes, by some deep cutting, 
on the upper or western side of the village of Seaton; and proceeds upon one* level, in 
nearly a strait direction, for a distance of about five miles, across the river Colly, 'and past 
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the villages of Whiteford and Woodhayne. At a little north of Kilmington the lockage 
commences^ and the line^ bending gently westward, crosses the Yarty river and valley; it 
afterwards continues to near Clocombe, and from thence proceeds by lockage, up the 
western side of the river Axe, to the commencement of the summit level near Titherleigh, 
having, in this part of its course, crossed the Wambrook stiAim and small valley. 

In crossing the before-mentioned streams, proper aqueducts have been provided for 
passing the flood-waters. 

From Beer Harbour to this place the distance is eleven and three quarter miles, and, 
excepting the deep cutting at Seaton, the ground is sufficiently favourable, and no works 
of unusual magnitude are required. 

Upon the summit level, for the distance of about a mile and a half, no obstacle occurs, 
but in the course of the next two miles, there is some heavy deep cutting, which cannot be 
avoided, unless by increasing the lockage and shortening the summit, both very objec¬ 
tionable. From this place to the northern termination of the summit level, the ground is 
favourable; its whole length is twelve and a half miles. 

From this north end of the summit level, the lockage down to the river Tone, at Ciyrey, 
is as regularly distributed as the shape of the ground will admit. The Tone valley and 
river are passed by an embankment and aqueduct, at a height to admit a free passage for 
the navigation and flood-waters. 

Between the river Tone and Bridgewater, only two locks are required, and, excepting a 
circuity to avoid some high ground, the line is f^oufable. 

The town of Bridgewater standing upon the termination of a considerably ridge of land, 
some deep cutting is unavoidable; but the line is chosen so as to interfere with only a few 
houses, of comparatively small value, and to cross only one street. 

From Bridgewater to Coombwich the ground is remarkably suitable, being all level 
cutting, and very direct. 

At Coombwich, 1 propose to construct a small basin and tide-lock, but instead of the 
general intercourse being forced to enter the river Parret at this place, and follow its cir¬ 
cuitous course amongst irregular mud-banks, the canal line is continued about three and 
a half miles along level ground, to the south-west angle of Bridgewater Bay, at Stolford, 
where it will terminate in an extensive basin and artificial harbour, to be described under 
the third head. 

From the northern extremity of the summit level to this place, the distance is twenty 
miles three furlongs. Of this distance, fifteen and a half miles have only two lopks, and 
tliese are considerably to the south of Bridgewater. The total distance from Beer Harbour 
to Bridgewater Bay is forty-four miles five furlongs ; the fall from the summit to high 
water, at an ordinary tide, in Bridgewater Bay, is two hundred and thirty-one feet; but 
by taking a different tide at Beer, the fall was found to be two hundred and thirty-three 
feet. 
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Hie ground along the canal line, consisting generally of clays, marls, or other sub¬ 
stances which will retain water, appears (as iar as could in the course of a hasty survey 
be ascertained) very suitable for canal operations. 

At the northern end of the summit level, and also on the shore at and adjacent to 
Bridgewater Bay, there is Abundance of stratified lias limestone, equally suitable as 
building stone and for mortar, which hardens in waterworks; a singular advantage, where 
so many locks, aqueducts, piers, Ac., will be required. 

% 

11. Supplying the Canal with Water, 


The general direction of the canal line is nearly north and south, the valley of the Axe 
forming the southern division, and those of the Tone and Parret the northern; but the 
river Axe, previous to reaching the summit level, turns, at almost a right angle, to the 
eastward, and there, embracing a great extent of country, with many collateral streams, 
affords a very favourable situation for a reservoir, to collect flood-waters, and accordingly, 
one of two hundred and seventeen acres has been surveyed, where there is ample country 
to fill it. From this reservoir a feeder will conduct the water into the summit level, and 
the population of the country through which it passes justifies making the greater part of 
it navigable for small boats; a small reservoir may also be constructed in the line of the 
feeder. 


On the western side of the canal line, the Yarty valley proceeds far into the country, 
and its upper part branches to a very considerable width, embracing a sufficient extent to 
ensure an abundant supply of flood-water to a reservoir of one hundred and five acres; to 
conduct this,-by an open feeder, for the whole of the way, would be too circuitous; but by 
driving a small heading through a ridge, the waters may be brought from the bottom of 
the Yarty reservoir into the Chardstock reservoir, and from it into the summit level; and 
it will be found advisable to make this feeder navigable for small boats. 

For working the lower levels of the southern district, advantage may be taken of the 
Colly river, also the lower part of the river Yarty, and, if necessary, of the river Axe, 
there being few mills on the lower parts of these streams. 

From the sources already described, such ample supplies may be obtained as to render 
it unnecessary to have recourse to any of the waters falling into the rivers Tone and 
Parret, which it is desirable to avoid, on account of the valuable purposes to which they 
are appropriated. 

111 . HarhourSf ^c. 

With regard to harbours at the terminations of the canal, 1 shall commence with that of 
Beer, in the English Channel; its natural advantages are such, that it has always drawn 
public attention whenever the protection of shipping in this channel came under dis¬ 
cussion; and its importance is certainly still further increased when considered as the 
termination of a ship canal. 

Its merits, in a nautical view, are so fully discussed in the able Report of Captain 
Nicholls, that 1 have only to describe shortly the outlines of the intended artificial piers 
which it is necessary to construct. 
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Beer Harbour being naturally very effectually protected on the western side by a bold 
headland, it is proposed to defend it on the eastern side by an artificial pier, projected 
from White Cliff into twenty-four feet water at low-water spring-tides, which will require 
a length of pier of about two thousand five hundred feet; but as there is within the site 
of this outer pier, or rather breakwater, a ledge of rocks, which, if left uncovered, would be 
dangerous, I therefore propose to build an inner pier of about one thousand two hundred 
feet in length, and terminate it in fifteen feet water at low-water; this would effectually 
protect the inner harbour and the canal entrance. On the western side of the harbour, 
from Hall Point, 1 propose extending a pier-about nine hundred feet, in order to check 
the in-run of the sea; this would terminate in twenty-four feet water at low-water of a 
spring-tide; there would thus be an outer harbour, sheltered by two pier-heads, where 
ships of twenty-feet draught of water might run into at all times of tide, while vessels of 
smaller draught, bound for the canal, might at all times pass within the inner pier, and 
at half-tide enter the canal basin; to obtain this basin, 1 propose forming the upper part 
of the bay into a floating-dock, with one pair of gates, to be opened at half-tide, for 
vessels to run in during the latter half of the flow, and pass out at the flrst half of the 
ebb. This dock having always fifteen feet of water would accommodate the canal vessels, 
which might pass up and down in regular succession through the locks, which would be 
constructed at the north-east angle along the before-mentioned White Cliff. 

If constructed in the manner here described, both the purposes of a canal and asylum 
harbour would be accomplished, by inclosing about fifty acres. 

For the construction of these extensive piers, the necessary excavation from White 
Cliff will afford the great mass of material to form the body of the work ; a considerable 
part of this cliff consisting of a stone, harder even than Portland stone; and it thereby 
becomes advantageous that so much can be cut away within so short a distance. 

To the Bristol Channel, it has been distinctly shown in Captain Nicholls’s Report, that 
an excellent entrance may be had at the south-western angle of Bridgewater Bay, on the 
eastern extremity of the Wick Rocks, at a place called Stolford; this must unavoidably 
be a tide-harbour, protected by artificial piers, the harbour bottom to be excavated as 
much as practicable, at a moderate expense, below low water of a spring-tide. From 
the singular velocity with which the tides in the Bristol Channel flow, vessels, according 
to their draught of water, might then enter, at from one and a half to two hours' flood; 
and while waiting for this, it appears, from the before-mentioned Report, that there is 
good anchorage in the ofling, where, in moderate weather, they would be perfectly safe; 
while in rough or stormy weather. Blue Anchor Bay to the west, and Penarth Point to 
the north-east, afford temporary asylums. 

The protecting piers would, from the flatness of the shore and unusually great rise of 
tides, be very extensive, that is, each about three thousand feet, but they would then 
inclose about one hundred acres. From this harbour I propose to pass, by lockage, into 
a floating basin or dock, and from thence into the canal, by the same sort of arrange¬ 
ment as described for Beer. ' From this tide basin, the canal continues bn one level past 
Coombwich, to a considerable way south of Bridgewater; indeed, with only two locks, it 
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(as has already been described) continues level quite across the Tone valley, a distance 
from the shore of upwards of Rfteen miles. 

At the Stolford termination there is a valley and small stream, the water of which may 
be collected, and if necessary be u8ed%>r lockage, or for the use of the floatmg-dock, or 
scouring the harbour. 


IV. Eitimate, 

1. Earth-work, including cuttings, embanking, puddling, on the' 

whole of the main line, also to two lines of feeders, and four 
reservoirs - 

2. Masonry to locks, bridges, aqueducts, culverts, reservoirs - 

3. Two very extensive entrance and asylum harbours, with their' 

floating basins - -- -- -- -- 

4. Land, and damages, and fences, including compensation for mills 

£. 

V. General Ohservations, 


£. 

575,798 

602,340 

424,100 

110,600 

1,712,844 


From the foregoing statements, it is evident that tlie making a canal and harbours of 
proper dimensions is not only practicable, but that sundry circumstances are much in its 
favour. The soil is, in general, remarkably suitable for holding water. The lias lime¬ 
stone being found on the line is an importiint advantage. The entrance harbours seem 
to comprise all that is required for the object had in view; and the distribution of the 
canal levels, whether we regard the extensive lower levels, or that upon the summit, are 
very suitable for the purposes of the country through which the canal passes, while all 
the intercourse which is calculated on may be amply supplied with water. Therefore, as 
far as civil engineering is concerned, it is quite evident that a ship canal between the 
English and Bristol Channels is very practicable. ^ 

From the magnitude of the canal and harbour works, the expense is unavoidably very 
considerable ; but as all expenditure is to be compared with the benefits and revenue to 
be derived from the improvement, if we are to judge from the data which have, with 
much care, been collected and arranged by Captain Nicholls, even this expenditure of 
£. 1,712,844 is fully justified by the annual income of £. 210,846. 12 s. 4 (/., which may 
he expected upon the completion of this new line of communication. 

Having in my preliminary Report stated, that the harbour of Watchett had facilities 
which justified an investigation of its merits, and of a line of canal to be connected 
therewith, I consider it proper to state that a trial survey was made, the result of which 
was, that a ridge of land one hundred and fifty feet higher than the Chard summit 
intervenes between the Tone valley and that of the valley which terminates upon 
Watchett, which evidently renders that line quite impracticable. 


London, 14th December 1824. 


Thomas Telford, 
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Appendix referred to p. 586. 


ENGLISH AND BRISTOL CHAHNELS SHIP CANAL. 


Preliminary Report. 

Aorebably to the Committee’s instructions, dated the 13th ult., I proceeded to the 
summit of the country through which the intended canal would pass; and, after having 
carefully examined the districts adjacent to and connected with this summit, I proceeded 
down the valley of the Axe to the sea-shore at Seaton and Beer, on the English Channel. 
I next examined the several extensive collateral valleys, which descend towards that of 
the Axe and the English Channel. 

1 afterwards commenced a perambulation on the northern side of the Chard summit, 
and made a general inspection of the rivers Parret and Tone, to the shores of the Bristol 
Channel. 

In performing this general survey, 1 derived much advantage from levels, which, 
although taken by Mr. Green for a canal of a very different description, yet enabled 
me to ascertain numerous relative points in various and very distant parts of the 
country. 

By other suggestions from respectable quarters, I was induced to extend my inspection 
over a district not hitherto explored, with a view of inland navigation; 1 mean that 
which is situated on the western side of the Quantoch Hills, and terminates on the shore 
of the Bristol Channel at and adjacent to Watchett. 

Until the surveys 1 have directed to be made are completed, I cannot enter into details 
respecting the precise lines which it will be most advisable to adopt, or the amount of 
expense which will be incurred; but, as a General Preliminary Report, 1 am enabled to 
state, that in regard to the practicability of constructing a safe and commodious canal 
navigation between the English and Bristol Channels, capable of admitting ships of one 
hundred and twenty to two hundred tons burthen, I am convinced, from experience in 
similar cases, that no obstacles exist but what may, at a comparatively moderate expense, 
be overcome. 

In a general point of view, the chief objects to be attended to are: 

I. The crossing of the summit of the country. 

11. The procuring upon the summit level a plentiful supply of water, 

HI. The direction which the general line of canal shall take from the summit to 
the English Channel, and its termination there, 

IV.^ The best direction to be taken from the northern extremity of the summit to 
the Bristol Channel. 

1. As respects the summit level, the pass immediately east of the town of Chard in 
Somersetshire is decidedly the most advisable, and the lowest part of that pass should, 
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of course, be taken. By the survey formerly made, the summit level is only tvro and a 
half miles in length, but, after catefolly examining the country, I am of opinion that this 
summit level should be extended much forther each way from Chard. Until correct levels 
have been taken, I cannot determine the precise length, but from the points ascertained 
by Mr. Green’s levels, I think it may be made at least ten miles. This, with judicious 
management, would itself be an extensive reservoir. 

II. This very considerable length of summit level embraces a great range of the high 
lands which occupy the country to the westward, which, being intersected by sundry 
considerable collateral valleys, affords ample opportunities of supplying it with water for 
the purposes of lockage, &c., in both directions; the waters of the Wambrook stream, 
and those of the extensive Yarty valley, may be brought in from the westward, and the 
flood-waters of the upper part of the river Axe may be brought in from the eastward; 
all into the summit level. ^Additional supplies of water may be procured from ^her 
sources, say the Coly valley and river, which, although they cannot, with conveniency, 
be brought into the summit level, will be extremely useful in providing for evaporation and 
leakage, as well as the increased consumption by the lower lockage. 

III. From the southern extremity of the summit level, the canal will descend by 
lockage properly distributed along the western side of the river Axe, and the village of 
Seaton to the north-east angle of Beer Ilarbohr, into which the canal will descend by 
means of locks placed in the mass of rocky clifls, which may be conveniently excavated 
for this purpose, and to form extensive protecting and landing piers. 

By keeping on the western side of Seaton village, its connection with the beach is left 
uninterrupted, the large mass of loose shingle beach, and also the steep crumbling marly 
banks along the shore, are avoided, and the canal introduced at once into the north-east 
angle of the harbour to be formed at Beer, leaving the rest of the harbour, and the whole 
of the Seaton Bay, for the purposes of a roadstead. ^ 

These cliffs at Beer will be found to be very advantageous, by affording a firm founda¬ 
tion for locks, producing materials for backing them, and for the hearting or body of the 
protecting piers and necessary wharf-walls \ while the harder facing-stone can be brought 
by sea. 

It is well known that Beer Harbour is already efiectually protected from the most 
prevalent winds; and from the others, which are to the southward of either east or west, 
it may, by artificial piers, be made as secure as any harbour into which the tide is freely 
admitted; while the depth of water to be obtained is only limited by the amount of 
expense it may be judged advisable to incur; what I shall have in view in forming the 
plan and estimate will be to obtain twenty feet of water within the pier-heads at low 
water of a spring-tide. The access to the hsurbour is upon clear ground, and there is no 
prospect of its being incommoded by mud, sand or shingle. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Beer Harbour is a very suitable place for tHe termina¬ 
tion of a ship canal, and as an asylum for ships navigating the English Channel. 
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IV. To the northward of the town of Chard, instead of immediately commencing 
lockage, and carrying the canal down the bottom of the valley, and passing across the 
soft lands which compose the alluvial banks of the river Parret, and which unavoidably 
leads the line into a very circuitous direction by the town of Langport, the extension of 
the summit level, which has been here referred to, preserves it in the high lands by 
Broadway and Bickenhall towards ilenlade lime quarries; and near this place, in 
whatever direction the line may afterwards proceed, the lockage must commence. 

If, after proper surveys have been made, it proves most advisable to carry the canal by 
Bridgewater to the lower part of the river Parret, it will only remain to choose the most 
direct line to and across the lower parts of the Tone valley, and by the town of Bridge- 
water to the deep channel at the Ccombwich Reach. 

But if, after full investigation, the Port of Watchett is found to be the most advan¬ 
tageous entrance into the Bristol Channel, the canal line would probably pass near to 
Thurlbear, and cross the valley of the Tone between Taunton and Wellington; and from 
thence pass either to the east or west of Sandhill Park, the seat of Sir Thomas Leth¬ 
bridge, Bart., and, after crossing a rib of high land at some distance to the north of 
Sandhill Park, proceed down a rich valley to the Port of Watchett. 

Ibe Port of Watchett possesses many natural advantages, and there does not appear 
to be any obstacles but may be remedied by artificial means. It is very accessible to and 
from a part of the Bristol Channel, which is without all the extensive sand-banks; and 
vessels have, of course, the advantage of being immediately in the tideway. The shore 
presents excellent foundations, also materials for extensive piers, and wet and dry docks, 
while the adjacent country produces an ample supply of water for lockage and other 
purposes; and the whole being the property of a not>leman who is friendly to the 
scheme, and to national improvements in general, every necessary facility would be 
afforded. 

When the surveys I have directed to be made have been completed, a full and impartial 
comparison will be made between this port and the mouth of the river Parret; but it is 
beyond a doubt that proper access with the Bristol Channel can be obtained at one of 
those places. 

London, 2 August 1824. Tliomas Telford, 
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Sir, East India House, 13 November 1824. 

In answer to your* inquiry, as to my knowledge of Captain George Nicholls, I have 
great satisfaction in saying, that I believe him to be a man of high honour, excellent 
talent, and perfectly master of his profession. I have been intimately acquainted with 
Captain Nicholls about eighteen years; he served with me in the responsible situation of 
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chief officer of qne the Eest India Company’s tweke hundred ton ships, in 
which capacity I first had an opportunity of appreciating his qualifications. He has 
since commanded a ship, in the same serricei and, in my opinion, stood conspicuous as a 
gentleman, an officer, cmd a seaman. 

1 am. Sir, 

•Your obedient Servant, 

To Thos. Telford, Esq. (signed) John Loch. 


Appendix referred to, page 587. 


DIMENSIONS OF VESSELS. 


Document furnished by the Master and Wardens of the Trinity House to a Committee 

of the House of Commons, March 27th, 1600. 


Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Breadth 
in Feet. 

Length of Keel 
in Feet. 

1 

Draught loaded 
in Feet. 

Mode of Rigging. 

1 

100 

19 

63 

10 - 

Sloop. 

160 

22 

69 

12 4 

Snows or Ships. 


24 

65 

14 - 

ditto. 

260 

26 

76 

15 - 

- ditto. 

300 

20 i 

80 

16 - 

1 - ditto. 


Statement by Mr. Edward NichollSf one of the Pilots of the Trinity House. 


Tonnage. 

Length 
of Vmela. 

Breadth. 

Prelection 
of Bowaprit. 

Total Length. 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. 

ft. in. 


89 6 

23 - 

27 

116 6 

250 

03 - 

29 9 


123 - 

300 

1 

100 - 

1 

27 10 

34 

134 - 


4 G 2 

















see 
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Dimensiohb, taken from a Draught furnished by an eftiinent Ship-builden 


200 Ton Ship. 

iwt 

L^gth from the Tafferel to the extremity of the Knee of the Head - • 84 

Ditto - - ditto to the end of the Bowsprit » - . . loO 

Dittos from end of Main-boom to Jib-boom when run in - - - 118 

Ditto - - ditto - - ditto - - when run out ... 134 

Extreme breadth over Channels - -- -- -- -26 

Draught of Water when loaded - - - - - - - -12 


REPORT OF CAPTAIN NICHOLLS. 


Enolish aed Bristol Charrbls Ship Canal. 

To Thomas Telford^ Esq. 

Sir, 

I. have now to state to you, that in conformity to the instructions conveyed to me in 
your letter of the 31st August, I proceeded, on the Oth September, to examine the several 
places therein pointed out. In consequence, also, of written communications to that effect, 
and of interviews which 1 subsequently had with you in London, on the 28th and 29th Sep¬ 
tember, 1 went, on the 3d of the following month, to examine Uphill Bay, and the coast 
thence on to the entrance of the Parret, and to the westward of that river. In the progress 
of these surveys, I have availed myself of all the assistance that could be derived from 
pilots and others conversant with the coasts, as well as of our best charts and books of 
sailing directions. 

In consequence, likewise, of the wish expressed by you, and of some communications 
which \ have had with Messrs. King and Lukin, and Mr. Clarke, solicitors to the under¬ 
taking, 1 have visited the chief ports on the south coast of Wales; and there, as well as 
along the projected line, 1 have collected the best information that could be obtained with 
reference to the uses of the proposed canal. 

The matters which have thus been referred to me for examination and report may be 
classed under two heads, each perfectly distinct from the other. The one is purely 
a nautical question, being a survey for the purpose of ascertaining suitable points, on the 
coasts of the English and Bristol Channels, for the terminations of the canal. The second 
head of inquiry comprises matters, the rightly disposing of which will enable the 
promoters of the undertaking to form an estimate of the advantages likely to result from 
it, and the extent to which it may reasonably be expected that the canal will be used for 
the general, purposes of navigation and commerce. 

T think it will be advantageous to treat of these two sutgects separately. I will begin 
with thct part of the question; and for the information of the committee of 

subscribers to the pi^msed ship canal, I now beg to make the following Report 
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On considering my instructions, it appears that 1 am required, 

4 • 

I,—To examine and describe Bridgewater Bay and the river Parret; and, generally, 
such other points to the eastward and westward thereof, along the south coast 
of the Bristol Channel, as shall appear to me to afford suitable facilities for an 
entrance to the proposed canal. 

II, —To state my opinion, together with the reasons at length on which the same is 

founded, as to which of the several places so examined by me, in a nautical 
point of view, would, on the whole, be the fittest termination for the proposed 
canal in the Bristol Channel. 

III. —^To examine and describe Seaton Bay and Beer Harbour, in the English 

Channel, and to be “extremely particular’* in reporting whether the works 
which it is proposed to construct at the latter place will afibrd adequate shelter 
to vessels using the canal. 

I will take these several objects of inquiry in the order in which they are above set 
down; and if, in discussing them, 1 shall be led into details tedious or minute, I entreat 
that this may be imputed to the sense which I entertain of the great importance of the 
commission intrusted to me, and to my solicitude not to leave any material circumstance 
unexamined and unexplained. 

I. 

Under the first division of the subject, I propose to confine my inquiries to the line of 
coast at and between Uphill Bay on the east, and Minehcad on the west; tliese places, 
and the intermediate coast, appearing to me to be alone suitable for the object in view. 
I will begin with Uphill Bay. 

Uphill or Weston Bay is directly opposite to the Steep Holmes. It is formed by 
a lofty projecting headland, called Brean Down, on the south-west side, an^ a bold rocky 
point of considerable elevation, called Anchor Point, on the north-east. Off this .last 
point, and connected with it by a natural causeway, that dries at about two-thirds ebh, is 
a small islet called Brean Rock. 

At high-water. Uphill Bay appears to recede very considerably within these headlands, 
and to afford pretty good shelter; but the bottom runs out very shallow from the back of 
the bay, and vessels drawing twelve or fourteen feet water must anchor so far in the offing, 
to lie afloat at low water, as to receive but little protection in this anchorage, excepting 
when the wind is off the land. 

Vessels anchoring on the north side of Brean Down will find good shelter under it in 
southerly winds. There is anchorage, too, on its south side, whe^ vessels will be well 
protected whilst the wind is at north or north-east; but on both sides, the bank or flat of 
the mud extends so fitr out as to prevent vessels from deriving that effectual shelter which 
so lofty a ridge of land would else afford; and both to the north and south of it,^ moreover, 
the anchorage is quite open to westerly winds. 

Off the western extremity of Brean Down, a ledge of rocks extends out about a quarter of 
a mile, in the direction of the Steep Holmes. The rush of tide round this point is extremely 
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raptdf and when it blows hard from the westward or northward, the sea nma very heavy 
here; it would therefore, I am convinced, be quite impossible to construct a pier or break¬ 
water off this point sufficieht to protect vessels in westerly gales. 

The river Axe empties itself into the south-east comer of Uphill Bay, close under the 
east end of Brean Down, at which point the hill rises up abruptly precipitous, and is here 
united to the low land within it by a flat narrow isthmus, only about a quarter of a mile 
across. This point appears to be more eligible for an entrance to the proposed canal than 
any other in the vicinity of Uphill Bay, as two openings might be fonned here, one of 
them to the south of Brean Down, into what is called Berrow Bay, the other to the north, 
into Uphill Bay. This would give to vessels the advantage of entering or departing from 
the canal under shelter, either in northerly or southerly winds; but both entrances would 
be open to the westward. 

Bridgewater Bay and the River Parret, On entering the Bristol Channel, and 
proceeding up it to the eastward, along the south shore, the first danger is the Culver 
Sandy which dries at about half ebb. It extends, nearly east and west, five miles, and is 
two miles broad, and may be said to form the northern boundary of Bridgewater Bay. 

To the south-eastward of the Culver Sand is another sand-bank, called the Gorcy which 
extends across the entrance of the river Parret, and is also dry at about half-tide. This 
sand runs out nearly due west from the shore, to the distance of about six miles, and 
terminates in a narrow spit. 

There is good holding-ground, with from three to six fathoms at low water, all over 
Bridgewater Bay, and in the wide channel between the Gore and the Culver Sands, where 
vessels may anchor in moderate weather, or if the wind is in any direction off the land ; 
but if it should set in to blow strong from the west or north-west, this anchorage is quite 
open and exposed. 

Between the Gore Sand and an extensive bank of mud which skirts the southern shore 
and Stert Island, is the fair way into the river Parret; and Burnham Light, at east-south¬ 
east, is a good leading-mark along it. At low-water spring-tides, there is about six feet 
on the outer part of this channel \ but farther in, there is only about three feet. The tide, 
however, rises rapidly here, and at one hour's flood a vessel will find a depth of twelve 
feet through it. At neap-tides the water does not ebb out so low, and about nine feet 
will then generally be found here at the lowest. 

The River Parret forms only a tide-harbour, and always ebbs dry, excepting in the 
narrow mns where the stream works itself a channel of two or three feet deep, and 
excepting too in a few deep pools, hollowed out by the rapidity of the current. 

The spring-tides rise full six fathoms (or 36 feet) in tiie entrance of the river, and about 
the Gore Sand, and four fathoms in Coombwich Reach. On spring-tides, therefore, and 
with a leading wind, vessels of very considerable burthen may proceed up the river Parret 
so high as-Coombwich Reach, carrying twenty-four feet vrater over the sand-banks, and 
three or four feet more in the deep channels; and a vessel which does not draw more 
than fourteen f^t inay always get up there on the springs, from whatever quarter the 
wind blows* ... 
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At neap-tides, there is not more than fourteen feet at high water on the sands in 
Coombwich Reach; so that a vessel drawing more than twelve feet ought not to attempt 
the river at such times, even with a fair wind. As a general rule it may be said, that 
whenever a vessel can find sufficient depth of water to carry her in along the Fair Channel, 
on the south side of the Gore Sand, towards Burnham Lighthouse, she will then, by the 
flowing of the tide as she advances, have water up to Coombwich Reach. As far as 
applies to the depth of the water, therefore, and with the exception of a few days on the 
neaps, there is no very material difficulty in the way of vessels proceeding up the river 
Pairet to that point. 

It must be readily perceived, however, that to a vessel descending the river, the difficulties 
of the navigation are much greater than to vessels ascending it. A vessel about leaving 
the river must start from Coombwich on the first of the ebb-tide, which falls very rapidly ; 
so that if she happens to touch the ground, which is, perhaps, almost unavoidable at times 
in so narrow a channel, there is not the slightest chance of her getting off again, till the 
next flood-tide releases her. 9 

If, moreover, the ebb-tide shall happen to be so far expended before she gets without 
the tail of the Gore Sand as to occasion her to ground on the hard flat whicli forms the 
bottom of the Fair Channel below Burnham, and if, whilst she lies aground there, it 
should set in to blow strong from the west or north-west, her situation would be extremely 
hazardous; and, in fact, serious losses have occurred here from this cause, limited as the 
resort of shipping is at present to the port of Bridgewater. 

Coombwich Heach is about a mile in length, and of very sufficient width for vessels to 
pass and repass with facility. It is widest at the lower end, near the Ferry House: and 
here, too, the tide is somewhat less rapid than it is higher up. Here, moreover, a small 
stream of water called Coombwich Pill, having washed away for itself a deep channel out 
of the alluvial banks of the river, falls into the Parret.* Into this Pill small vessels now 
enter, as a kind of dock, and there deliver and receive their cargoes, sheltered from the 
action of the tide. These circumstances seem to point out this part of Coombwich Reach 
as the most eligible spot for an entrance from the river into any lock or basin, if it shall be 
determined to bring the proposed canal, or any branch of it, to this part of the river 
Parret. 

From Coombwich Reach up to Bridgewaterf the Parret soon becomes so intricate and 
narrow as to be unfit for the purposes of navigation, excepting on a very limited scale. 
Opposite the town there is about sixteen feet at high-water spring-tides^ 

Proposed new Harbour at Stolford* A little to the westward of the small village of 
Stolford, or Storvord, and directly opposite to the tail of the Gore Sand, an extensive 
ledge of rocks, called the Wick Rocks^ runs out to low-water mark. ■ 

This ledge is covered at about half-flood, and consists of firm ridges of lias rock of 
considerable elevation, and forms a shelter on the west and north-wek, to a kind of bay 
or patch of soft mud, which spreads out within it to the extent of nearly a mile. The 
whole, however, ebbs dry at spring-tides, out to the extreme point of the Wick Rocks; but 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the place appears to me, after repeated examinations, 
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to afford all lequLnte facttitka for an entrance to propoMbd ea^^ aM f(»r tbo-cotMlruc- 
tion of Bubatantial picn for the protection of shipping reeootirig tidther. 

A harbour formed here would be without all the dangers which beset the entrance to the 
river Parret, excepting only the Gore Sandy on the outer extremity of which a buoy jnust 
be placed. The flat of mud within the Wick Rocks is now used occasionally by small 
vessels, who there deliver and receive their cargoes of coal, kelp, Ac. Vessels coining 
from the northward may always, at about half-tide, cross the tail of the Gore Sand, and, 
by doing so, would make a strait course into the entrance of the proposed harbour; 
and vessels from the westward would have no difficulty or danger of any kind to encounter 
in entering it. 

If an artificial harbour of sufficient extent was constructed here, it would remedy the 
chief defect of Bridgewater Bay, which only wants a place of refuge for vessels to run to 
in stormy weather, to become a valuable roadstead. The entrance to this haibour would 
face the north-east, and b^ opposite to the Gore Sand, which would, in a great degree, 
protect it against the sea in north-east gales; in every other direction it would be 
sheltered by the range of coast, and by the piers which would be constructed on the Wick 
Rocks. 

If it shall be determined to form a harbour at Stolford, it will, I think, be desirable to 
carry the piers out to low-water mark. Vessels drawing twelve or fourteen feet will then, 
on the springs, always be able to enter at an hour-and-a-half’s flood, or even sooner; and 
during neap-tides, as the water does not ebb out so low by six feet, they would be able to 
enter at all times, excepting for about an hour at each period of low-water; and this will, 
1 apprehend, be quite sufliciefat for general purposes. 

The depths increase rather suddenly from low-water mark, just without the Wick Rocks; 
and from seven to nine feet will be found in a line between the entrance to the proposed 
harbour here, and the tail of the Gore Sand^ at low-water spring-tides. On the neap-tides, 
from twelve to fifteen feet yfiW be found on this line, at the lowest; and a little without it, 
and all over Bridgewater Bay, vessels will find good anchorage in from three to six and 
eight fathoms. 

The deepest water along this coast is from Little Stoke, up past Benhole Point, to the 
Wick Rocks; these last forming the termination, as it were, of those masses of rocky 
cliffs, which, extending up from the westward, here meet and repel tlie flood-tide, as it is 
thrown over from the Nass Point on the opposite shore, and turn it in a north-easterly 
direction towards the Holmes. There seems to be no probability, therefore, of any accu¬ 
mulation of mud collecting here, to interfere with the navigation, or to impede the entrance 
to any artificial basin or harbour which may be constructed. 

If a harbour was formed at Stolford, connecting witii the proposed canal, it wottld 
aflTord great facilities to vessels proceeding to or from Bridgetvater and' the river Parrot, 
as they may here enter and depart in safety at nearly all states of the tide. It would, 
however, 1 think, be advisable to have an entrance likewise at Goombwich Reach^ so as 
to insure the greatesi possible convenience for vessels of all sizes and denominations to 
enter and depart from the canal under every variety of circmastance. 
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The ground 'within the line of coast about Stolford is low and flat, and seems to 
be very suitable for the formation of basins and docks on the most extended scale; 
indeed, the natural advantages of this place, as regards the proposed object, are of 
the highest order, and leave little to be wished for beyond what may be supplied by 
artificial means. I certainly think that it will be advisable to form a floating dock here, 
into which vessels may be admitted by locks from the outer or tide-harbour. 

The Holmes light, and the light at Burnham, will be excellent guides in approaching 
towards, or leaving, the proposed harbour; and with the addition of smaller lights on the 
pier heads, will enable vessels to enter or depart without pilots, nearly as well by night 
as in the day-time; which is an object of very considerable importance. 

A secure harbour at Stolford will, as is before stated, remedy the great defect of 
Bridgewater Bay, and serve as a place of refuge into which vessels will run for shelter 
during the prevalence of westerly gales, and at all seasons when they cannot safely 
anchor out in the open bay. 

If, however, a vessel shall, in running up the Bristol Channel with dirty blowing 
weather from the westward, get oflT the entrance to the proposed harbour about the 
time of low-water, or when there is not a sufficient depth for her to enter (to notify 
which, proper signals must be established), tliere would be sufficient sea-room for 
her to turn to windward until the tide had flowed to a sufficient depth; or if it shall 
blow very heavy, it might be advisable for her to run over to Penarth Roads, anrf^ 
anchor under the high land there, where vessels now seek for shelter in such circum¬ 
stances, and wait there until it became more moderate. 

If, moreover, it shall happen to blow a strong gale from the westward when a vessel 
is entering the British Channel, it may perhaps be expedient for her, as is now often 
done, to bring up in Blue Anchor Bay, under shelter of the high land of Minehead, 
and remain there until the gale abated, before she ventured to run up for the harbour; 
but in either of these cases, a vessel would be within a couple of hours* sail of the 
place; and Blue Anchor Bay to the west, and Penarth Roads to the north-east, may 
therefore be considered as most valuable appendages to the proposed harbour at Stolford. 

WatchetU The whole of the south coast of the Bristol Channel, westward of Bridge- 
water Bay, is bold and safe to approach, and the tide ranges fairly along it; so that 
a vessel leaving any part of it will enter immediately into the open Channel. The shore 
recedes a little, so as to form a slight curvature between Little Stoke Point on the east, 
and the high land about Minehead on the west; and nearly in the centre of this line 
stands the town and pier of Watchett. 

The present pier at Watchett is tolerably spacious. The water rises in it to about 
seventeen feet on the spring-tides, and at neap-tides vessels drawing eight feet may 
generally enter it at high water, if the weather is moderate. The tide ebbs out on the 
springs to a half, and sometimes to three quarters of a mile without the pier; afld it does 
not rise, so as to flow up to the present pier-heads, until three hours’ ^ood; nor is there 
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nine feet water within the pier till three quarters flood, or until the tide had flowed four 
hours and a half on the springs. 

Watchett stands on nearly a strait line of coast; its roadstead is therefore perfidy 
open, and can aflbrd shelter to shipping only when the wind is off the land; that is, from 
about south-east to south-west. The beach opposite to Watchett, and for several miles 
to the east of it, and as far to the westward as Blue Anchor Bay, is composed of firm 
ridges of lias rock, and of detached masses of the same material. This rocky beach 
extends down to about low-water mark, which seems indeed to define its boundary, as the 
bottom then gradually shelves away to two fathoms water, at about half a mile without it, 
mud and sand; and along this whole coast there is good clear anchoring ground in the 
offing. 

When there is a fresh wind from the northward, and during the prevalence of our winter 
gales, a very heavy sea is thrown in over the rocky beach at Watchett; and it would be 
difficult to provide the requisite shelter here for vessels entering into the proposed canal 
at such seasons. I think a suitable entrance can only be formed by extending very 
substantial piers out to low-water mark, and from that point to deepen a channel or basin, 
into which the first lift of the tide may immediately flow, so as to enable vessels to enter 
and depart from it with as little intermission as possible. 

Blue Anchor Bay is situated midway between Watchett and Minehead, about three 
miles distant from each, and to both places it serves as a roadstead. It is open on the 
east, but on the south and west ^ides it is completely sheltered by hills of considerable 
elevation, which approach towards the back of the bay, and continue up past Minehead, 
terminating at Greenelly point. It is sheltered from all winds from west-north-west, round 
to south and south-east; and even with the wind at north-east, which blows directly in, so 
good is the ground for holding, it being a stiff blue clay, that if a vessel is well provided 
with ground tackling, she may ride out a gale here in safety. 

The shores of Blue Anchor Bay consist of loose shingle at high-water mark, and a 
little without it; beyond which, along the whole centre of the bay for a mile in width, 
there is a flat of mud on which vessels may lie aground in moderate weather. There is no 
danger or difficulty of any kind in entering this bay, or departing from it; and the general 
velocity of the tides in the Bristol Channel is here much lessened by the sudden turn of 
the coast to the northward. 

If the proposed canal shall terminate at Blue Anchor Bay, it will, I thmk, be necessary 
to construct a very substantial pier or breakwater,. extending out from the high rocky 
point at its eastern extremity, to shelter boats and small vessels from the north-east 
winds, and to protect the entrance locks; and this, in a nautical point of view, is all that 
appears requisite for rendering this a fit port of ingress and egress; but at whatever point 
on this coast the proposed canal shall terminate, whether here or elsewhere, it is quite 
certain th&t the existence of such a roadstead as Blue Anchor Bay, in the vicinity of the 
entrance, must be of great advantage to the vessels frequenting it 
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Under the second division of the subject, I am required to give my opinion at length, as 
to which of the several places examined and hereinbefore described would, in a nautical 
point of view, be on the whole the fittest termination for the proposed canal in the 
Bristol Channel. 

Before givii^ my opinion on this point, however, I will first state what circumstances 
ought, in my judgment, to be kept chiefly in view in forming such an opinion, 

Ist, It must be borne in mind, that westerly winds prevail around the whole of our 
coasts for more than eight months out of the twelve. The wind has moreover always a 
tendency to follow the direction of the shore; so that when blowing up the Irish Channel 
at south-west and south-south-west, as it most commonly does, it will probably turn to 
the west^south-west and west, up the English and Bristol Channels. Looking, therefore, 
to the description of vessels which would use the c&nal, that is, vessels to and from 
Ireland, Wales, the western ports of England and Scotland, and the ports in the Bristol 
Channel, it appears desirable to have the northern termination ns far to windward, or to 
the westward, as a suitable place of entrance can be found. 

2(i. The entrance to the proposed canal ought to be in a situation where vessels may 
be sheltered in stormy weather; and if such a sheltered anchorage cannot be found, so as 
to render it available for the purposes of the canal, it is essential that a place of refuge be 
formed at the entrance by artificial means, sufficiently spacious for the protection of 
vessels resorting thither; as, independent of the securit}s to life and property which such 
a harbour would afford, every inducement to approach the entrance would lead to a more 
extensive use of the canal. 

nd. It is highly desirable that the termination of the proposed canal shall open on a 
port or anchorage easy of access, where there are no material difficulties in the navigation, 
so as to render it necessary to employ pilots to conduct vessels into or out of it; for every 
expense of pilotage, and every delay arising from the difficulty of entrance, or other cause, 
will necessarily operate to deter vessels from approaching to and using the canal. 

I will now apply the foregoing tests to the places described in this Report, taking them 
successively in the order in which they here stand. 

Uphill Bay is far to the east, or to leeward, in the Bristol Channel; its anchorage is 
exposed ; it is situated in an open part of the Channel, and no pilot would be required 
to enter it. ^ . 

The Biver Barret* —Its navigation is so far difficult, that no vessel now goes up it 
without a pilot; the greatest difficulty, however, is in descending the river with a falling 
tide, there being no anchoring ground until the vessel gets without^the Gore Sand; and 
the charge for pilotage on a vessel that does not belong to Bridgewater, from any part of 
the Bristol Channel into the Parret, and up as high as Black Rock orCoombwich Reach, 
is at present three guineas. ' 

t 

Bropoeed New Harbour at Stolford.-^M a suitable harbour was to be constructed here, 
for vessels to run to for shelter in stormy weather, it would remedy the great deficiency of 

4 H 2 
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Bridgewater Bay, and all this part of the coast Its artificial piers would afibrd complete 
protection to vesaels within it. It would be of easy and safe access, requiring no pilot to 
conduct vessels into or out of it. Without it, in Bridgewater Bay, there is good anchortige 
in moderate weather; and in strong westerly gales, there is excellent shelter for vessels 
both to the east and west of it, in Penarth Roads and Blue Anchor Bay. On the whole, 
if such an artificial harbour as I have contemplated shall be constructed here, I consider 
Stolford as a most eligible place for an entrance to the proposed canal. 

Watchett is situated well to the westward in the Bristol Channel, but it is open to 
all winds, excepting those which blow off the land; and it would, I apprehend, be difficult 
to protect the entrance here in stormy weather. 

Blue Anchor Bay is still more to the westward than Watchett, and is liable to few 
objections as an entrance to the proposed canal; it is easy of access, requiring no pilot to 
bring vessels into it; it is well sheltered from the westerly winds, and although it is open 
to north-east winds, the anchoring ground is so good in this bay that vessels may ride 
out a gale here in comparative safety; indeed, if the proposed canal shall terminate at 
either of the places before named, Blue Anchor Bay will be found to be of great 
advantage to the vesaels using it. 

Looking, then, to the whole subject, and founding my judgment on the foregoing 
facts and reasonings, I now give it as my opinion, that of the five several places herein¬ 
before described, two only, viz. Blue Anchor Bay and Stolford, possess, in a nautical 
point of view, such fficilities for the formation of an entrance-harbour, and for the 
protection of shipping, as to justify me in recommending them as fit terminations for 
the proposed canal; at either of these places an eligible entrance may be formed ; but 
of the two, 1 give the preference to Stolford. 

I 

If, however, such difficulties or impediments shall interfere, as to render it inexpe¬ 
dient or impracticable to bring the proposed canal either to Blue Anchor Bay or to 
Stolford; and if, in such case, it shall become necessary to select some ofie of the three 
other places herein described for a termination to the canal, the order of preference 
that 1 would assign to them for such purpose is as follows: 

Ist. The River Parret, at Coombwich Reach. 

2d. IJpbiU Bay, if a double entrance can be formed there. 

3d. l^atchett. 

Excepting the five places before described, I could not discover any spot on the south 
coast of the Bristol Channel, between Uphill Bay and Minehead, that would be at all 
suitable for the obje«k in view. 

III. 

As the last object proposed under this head of inquiry, I have now to describe 
Beer Harbour, in the English Channel, and to give ihy opinion as to'whether the 
works' 'ptoj^Aised to be con4trhctod there will afford sufficient shelter to vessels using 
the ctfial.*'' i • 
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Season Bay is fonned by the lofty projecting point of Beer Head on the west, and 
Culver-hole Point on the east side. These points are about four miles apart, bearing 
nearly east-by-north and west-by-south from each other; and on the shore, about equi¬ 
distant from each of them, stands the small town or village of Seaton. The bay is 
free from shoals or other hidden dangers; and over the whole space, both within and 
outside these points, there is excellent anchoring ground, the bottom being a stiff clay, 
in depths of from four to twelve fathoms, at low water. Seaton Bay forms the apex or 
centre of the great bay, included within the Start Point and Bill of Portland, the 
whole of which lies open to southerly winds, which throws in a heavy sea over this entire 
range of coast. ' 

The little Bay or Cove of Beer is situated in the north-west angle of Seaton Bay, and 
is bounded on the north-east by White Cliff Point, and on the south-west by a bold lofty 
ridge of land, called Beer Head, or rather by a smaller projection in the shore within the 
head, called Hall Point. The space included between White Cliff Point and the Hall 
Point, which is known as Beer Bay, is of small extent, these points not being quite half 
a mile apart. It is, however, completely sheltered by the Jligh Cliffs, which extend to and 
from Beer Head, from all westerly winds, as far to the southward as south-west or south- 
west-by-south ; but from this quarter, all round to east-nortli-east, it is open and exposed. 

To remedy this defect, and to form a harbour which shall afford shelter for shipping in 
east and south-easterly winds, it is proposed to construct a substantial pier or break¬ 
water, running out into twenty-four feet water at low-water spring-tides, on a ledge of 
rocks which extend in a south-westerly direction from White Cliff Point as far out as 
the Hall Point. A part of this ledge ebbs dry at present, and yields some little pro¬ 
tection to the fishing-boats and small craft belonging to Beer. 

In addition to the pier on the eastern side, it will, 1 think, be highly desirable, as has 
also been proposed, to extend another pier from the Hall Cliff Point, to protect vessels in 
the harbour from the in-run of the sea and against the effect of southerly winds. These 
two piers will form a secure shelter for the harbour, in whatever direction the wind may 
blow. It will, moreover, I think, be right to form a basin of pretty considerable dimensions 
in the vicinity of the outer harbour, to serve as a kind of inner harbour, where vessels 
using the canal may conveniently lie, ready either to proceed along it to the northward, or 
to enter the English Channel. 

Having twice very minutely examined all the localities of the proposed harbour at Beer, 
on one occasion during a gale of wind from west-south-west, and at the other time when 
it was blowing strong at south sq^ulh-west; and having, moreover, ci^fully considered the 
effects which will be produced by the piers intended to be const^cted there, both in 
easterly and westerly winds; 1 confidently declare my opinion, vessels of three 
hundred tons burthen will not find any difiiculty whatever in entering the harbour when it 
shall be completed according to the present plan, at any period of the tide and in any 
state of the weather. . 

The shelter which will be afforded by the high land of Deer Hea$l to the proposed 
harbour, and to vessels approaching towards or leaving it, in westerly winds, is so effectual. 
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that if it blew a hurricane in the offings a vessel will no sooner have gotten within the 
head than she will be instantly becalmed and may enter the harbour with perfect ease. 
When it blows strong at east or south-east, some precaution will of course be necessary 
in approaching the entrance, and care ought to be taken to make the vessel snug before 
she approaches to the pier heads; but when once she has hauled within them, she will be 
perfectly sheltered, and may ride out the heaviest gale in safety. 

The Portland Lights are distinctly visible from the proposed harbour at Beer, and will 
be of great service as a guide to vessels departing from it at night. These lights, too, will 
serve to guide vessels in their approach to the harbour, and with the aid of smaller lights 
to be placed on the pier heads, will enable vessels to enter it at night, if the weather is 
moderate; and should it be stormy, the lights will be a good mark to point out to vessels 
their true situation when plying off and on in the bay, waiting for daylight to enter the 
harbour. 

As an outlet from the ship canal, I consider the proposed harbour at Beer perfectly 
unexceptionable; and it possesses advantages in this respect which it would perhaps be 
in vain to look for elsewhere. All the objections which have ever been raised against it 
appear to hinge on the supposed prevalence of southerly winds, during which, it has been 
contended, vessels will find it difficult to work out of Seaton Bay, and the great bay 
without it. The fact however is, that the wind rarely blows home across the English or 
Bristol Channels, either from the northward or the southward, and scarcely ever for any 
long continuance; but rather, as has been before stated, it assumes the direction of the 
coast; if, however, it shall happen to blow so strong at south or south-east that a vessel 
cannot get out of the harbour, 1 am quite sure that she will be in a better situation there, 
until it moderates, than outside in the channel. 

1 think that the proposed harbour at Beer, when it shall be completed according to the 
present plan, will become a place of considerable resort as an asylum harbour for coasters 
and other vessels navigating the English Channel. Such a harbour is much wanted, as 
at present there is no place of shelter along the whole coast frpm Portland to the Start; 
and vessels embayed between these points in strong south-easterly gales are exposed to 
hazard, more especially in the long winter nights, having no port to leeward for which they 
can run. With this view, then, generally, as well as for the uses of the ship canal, the 
vessels frequenting which will necessarily require a considerable space for their accommo¬ 
dation, I strongly recommend that the proposed harbour at Beer be made as large as the 
nature of the situation will admit of, and that all practicable facilities be provided there, 
to expedite the entrance* and departure of shipping. 

1 ought, perhaps, here to add, what I sincerely think, that the plan of taking the canal 
at once on to Beer Harbour, is, in my opinion, infinitely preferable to that which was laid 
down when this subject was under discussion some years ago; for if the entrance harbour 
could have been formed, where it was then proposed to construct it, in Seaton Bay, and if 
it could have been kept free from shingle, vessels could not have entered into it, excepting 
in moderate weather; and the difficulty and delay in transporting them thither from Beer 
Harbour would have been so considerable as to deter vessels from using either the one or 
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the other to the extent that the promoters of the canal had a right to expect, from the 
large stuns of money which would have been expended in the formation of these two 
harbours. 

Among the natural advantages of Beer Harbour may be reckoned a plentiful spring of’ 
water, which issues out from under White Cliff Point. This might be conducted along 
the eastern pier, and would serve to supply any number of vessels with water, in the 
shortest time, and the most convenient manner possible. During war, the facility of 
procuring a supply of water in such a situation would be an important accommodation to 
our fleets and cruizers; and as the water is peculiarly pure and keeps remarkably well at 
sea, the procuring a supply of it here would probably conduce to the health of the crews, 
as well as to a saving of time and expense. 

The harbour at Beer will, I think, in its character and consequences, be very similar to 
the proposed harbour at Stolford; it will in short be the same to the great bay between 
Portland and the Start that the latter will be to Bridgewater Bay and the Bristol Channel: 
each of them will serve as ports of refuge for vessels in stormy weather, and both of these 
places will, in my opinion, be fit terminations for the proposed canal. 

London, 3d December 1824. Geo. Nicholh. 


English and Bristol Channels Ship Canal. 

Having concluded my Report on the nautical part of the subject referred to me, I 
now proceed to consider the second head of inquiry, in which I am directed ‘ To 
endeavour to form an estimate of the advantages which the proposed canal is likely 
to aflbrd; and whether, in my opinion as a seaman, and with reference to general 
commercial purposes, these advantages will be such as to justify thg expense to be 
incurred in its formationon this subject, I now, for the information of the 
committee of subscribers to the proposed canal, beg to make the following 
Report : 

The questions here referred to me are of an extensive nature, and necessarily embrace 
details and inquiries of great interest and importance. There are, however, certain facts 
to be obtained on which the answers of these questions mainly hjnge; these facts I will 
endeavour plainly to state; and afterwards will deduce such inferences from them as shall, 
I venture to hope, when taken collectively, afford a satisfactory answer to the inquiries 
proposed. 

It will, 1 think, prevent confusion, and conduce to a right underst^ding of the subject, 
if I class the several objects of inquiry under distinct heads, as follows:— 

I. The probable saving of time and expense, by means of the proposed canal. 

II. The risk which will be'avoided. 

III. The extent to which the canal is likely to be used, when completed; and tlie 
probable revenue then to be derived from it. 
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Under the first head of inquiry, the most obvious fact to be noticed is the great saving 
in distance which vessels passing from the Irish and Bristol Channels into the English 
Channel, and vice versd, will effect by using the proposed canal, instead of going round 
the Land’s End; and which saving cannot be reckoned at less than three hundred miles. 
This, under common circumstances, may, I apprehend, he considered as a saving of six 
days; for a direct advance on their voyage of fifty miles per day will be found to be 
beyond the average rate of sailing of coasting vessels. 

In the different nautical directions for navigating the English and Bristol Channels, it 
is stated by some, that westerly winds prevail for eight months; in others, that they 
prevail for nine months in the year; the truth I believe lies between them. To vessels, 
therefore, proceeding round the Laud’s End into the Irish or Bristol Channels, or from 
these Channels to London, and the other ports in the English Channel or German Ocean, 
there are about nine chances out of twelve that they will meet witli contrary winds during 
one-half of their voyage. 

Looking, then, to this last circumstance, as well as to the saving in distance, I am quite 
sure that vessels navigating between the above-named points will on an average through¬ 
out the year, save a week’s sail in each passage out and home, by using the canal instead 
of going round the Land’s End, reckoning that the passage of a vessel through it will 
occupy about a day and a half; for, the width of the canal being ninety-five feet, vessels 
will be able to pass each other with facility; and as it has on the whole a level range of 
thirty-four miles for navigation, uninterrupted by locks, and as moreover the direction of 
the canal will be nearly north and south, whenever the wind shall blow from the eastward 
or from the westward, as it most generally will do, vessels will be able to use their sails 
with advantage in passing through it, and 1 see no objection to their being permitted to 
do so, under proper regulations. Sloops and fore-and-afb-rigged vessels will mostly be 
able to sail through; at times, recourse must be had to tracking, either by the crews or 
with horses, or occasionally by both; or it may very possibly hereafter be found expedient 
to establish some kmd of steam-boats on the canal, for the purpose of towing vessels 
through it. 

There are, however, other circumstances connected with the passage of vessels round 
the Land’s End from the ports on the south coast of Wales, which must, as fiir as the 
Welsh trade is concerned, greatly increase the above estimated saving of time; these 
circumstances 1 will hore state* 

The regular traders between CardifiT and London generally make six complete voyages 
in the year. The passage from one place to the other sometimes occupies thirty days, it 
has been *done in six; but these are alike unusual occurrences. From Swansea and 
Milford, the passage is somewhat less; from Newport and Bristol it is rather more; 
perhaps twelve days may be taken as about the average length of passage each way 
between these places, and London; but then the voyage must only be considered as 
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commenced, when the vessel has actually sailed from and cleared the last port in the 
British Channel; for, excepting in the summer months and in very moderate weather, 
vessels cannot depart from the ports in South Wales to go round the Land's End, unless 
the wind be in such a direction as will' enable them to sail out clear of the coast in one 
tide; if they cannot accomplish this, the returning tide, which is here exceedingly rapid, 
would drift them back again, probably to leeward of the port whence they started. In 
summer, vessels do occasionally venture to sail with a westerly wind, and take the chance 
of anchoring to save a tide; but in winter never. 


The most usual place of rendezvous for vessels waiting for a wind to sail from the 
Bristol Channel is Penarth Roads, near to the entrance of Canliff River, where they may 
lie sheltered under the high land of Penarth, and whence they can readily proceed on 
their voyage, in case the wind should become favourable for their doing so. The detention 
here is often for a considerable length of time; and it was only last year that a great 
number of vessels were actually kept here, and at Swansea and Milford, for thirteen 
weeks, by the continued prevalence of westerly winds. 


Tlie delay occasioned to the Welsh trade by this last-mentioned cause alone, cannot, 
1 think, on an average of seasons, be reckoned at so little as a week for each voyage, or 
six weeks in the year; and if the ship canal was cut from Stolford, or some convenient 
point in the Bristol Channel, across to the proposed termination at Beer Harbour, in the 
English Channel, no such delay would take place; for vessels from all parts of Wales 
might then cross over to its entrance, from whatever point the wind blew, and in thirty- 
six hours be transported to an open part of tlie English Channel, either in winter or 
summer. 


On the whole, then, and taking into account this last cause of detention (which, although 
it is not exclusively confined to, yet applies more especially to vessels frequenting the 
Bristol Channel), as well as the other sources of delay before noticed, and regarding 
moreover the facilities which the proposed canal will yield generally to the communications 
between Ireland and the western parts of England, and all the ports on the English 
Channel and German Ocean, I think that I do not over-rate its advantages when 
I reckon, that, on an average of circumstances and seasons, a fortnight will be saved by 
all the vessels which shall regularly use it in each of their outward and homeward passages, 
instead of going round the Land's End; or, in other words, that where six entire voyages 
are now performed in the year, vessels from the Welsh ports will then always, and other 
vessels will generally, be enabled to make twelve. 

The saving in expense will, of course, bear a certain proportion to the saving of time*; 
and we may arrive at some kind of approximation to its amount by attending to^ the 
following statements:— 

In the returns made to Parliament during the last session, on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, Bart., it appears that five thousand and eighty-eight vessels [see Appendix, 
p. 620], whose registered tonnage amounted to four hundred and tenthous and six hundred 
and seventy-three tons, passed round the Land's End, from one part of the British coast 
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to another, during the year 1823. The average size of these vessels, as per register, was 
eighty tons and three quarters, and probably, therefore, each of them would carry about 
one hundred tons of cargo. 

I will suppose each vessel to be navigated by a master and five other persons, men and 
boys, and 1 will take the charge for wear and tear of the vessel, and the expense of wages 
and maintenance of the crew, at only £. 2 per diem on an average; this, for the five thou¬ 
sand and eighty-eight vessels, will be £.10,176 per diem, or £.142,464 for a fortnight, 
which is above calculated to be the probable saving of time by means of the proposed 
canal, to all vessels using it, instead of going round the Land’s End. I will, however, 
omit the other branches of trade, and for the present confine my observations to the above 
number of vessels alone; it being sufficient for my purpose to show what the saving will 
be here, and from which its probable amount on the total number of vessels passing round 
the Land’s End may be easily inferred. 

From the above estimated saving of £. 142,464, however, must be deducted £. 75,290.1 j., 
which sum would be paid on the amount of tonnage passing along the canal, at 1 d, per 
ton per mile, for forty-four miles (I have here taken the registered tonnage), leaving the 
great saving of £.67,173. 19s. to the shippers of goods and owners of vessels in wear and 
tear, and the wages and maintenance of the crews; and when to this is added, as there 
ought to be added, a fortnight’s interest on the value or cost of the cargoes of these five 
thousand and eighty-eight vessels, and the risk or cost of insurance which will be saved 
by means of the canal, the amount of saving, as above estimated, will be greatly 
increased. 

Having, in the preceding estimate, purposely excluded foreign vessels, and British 
vessels trading to foreign ports, and likewise those passing the Land’s End to and from 
Ireland, 1 ought perhaps to state, that the number of all these is very considerable, as will 
be seen by reference to the Appendix (p. 621.) 1 have intentionally abstained from noticing 
the expense of tracking or towing vessels along the canal, as this will, I apprehend, be 
nearly covered by the. sums which are now paid to the several lights on the coasts. 

Another consideration as to the saving of expense is, that vessels returning round the 
Land’s End, after having discharged their cargoes, are now obliged to take on board a great 
quantity of ballast, to enable them to carry a press of sail, in case the wind should set in 
strong fvom the westward; else they would not be able to weather the land. This occasions 
expense and delay, both in receiving and discharging their ballast, as the immense accu¬ 
mulations of it at Newport and the other ports in South Wales sufficiently testify. If light 
vessels had an opportunity of passing through the canal, and thus avoiding the dangers of 
a stormy point of the coast, they would then take on board very little ballast in their 
return voyage. 

II. 

The second head of inquiry refers to the avoiding of risk by means of the proposed 
canal. 

Of the dangers littendant on the navigation round the promontories of Cornwall at all 
seasons, but mott especially during the winter months, a great deal might here be said; 
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the frequent occurrence of shipwreck on this coast, and the loss of life by which it is 
accompanied, being matter of public notoriety. I'well remember the impression made on 
my own mind, many years ago, whilst traversing the shore adjacent to and between the . 
Land’s End and the Lizard, where the numerous graves of seafaring persons who had 
perished on these inclement coasts, and whose bodies were interred near the spot where 
they had been washed on shore, frequently in clusters of many together, were calculated 
to awaken the most painful sensations. 

Note .—At one place alone, near Gunwalloe, there have been between thirty and 
forty of these unfortunate creatures buried; the marks of their graves are still 
to be seen. 

The proposed canal, when completed, will assuredly tend to lessen the number of 
shipwrecks; and by so doing will lessen, if it does not annihilate, the system of " wrecking,” 
with all its demoralizing effects on the character and habits of the people, which has so 
long disgracefully prevailed on the coasts of Cornwall; indeed, the undertaking is well 
deserving of public support, on grounds quite distinct from any calculation of advantage 
in a pecuniary point of view—I mean, from motives of humanity and general benevolence; 
for I know of no public object that combines so many of those considerations, which 
must ever influence the patriot and the philanthropist, or that would conduce to a greater 
saving of human life, or be productive of more extensive benefits to the country and to 
individuals. 

Wishing to place this interesting subject in its true light, and to found it on something 
like official returns, I have had the books at Lloyd’s carefully examined, and statements 
abstracted therefrom, of, 1st, the number of vessels which have been driven on shore or 
wrecked on the coasts of Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Cornwall, between the two points 
of termination of the proposed canal, or the vicinity of them; and 2dly, the number of 
vessels which have beeu dismasted, or sustained other injury at seb, cither^oflT this line of 
coast, or in their approach towards it. [Sec Appendix, p. 621.] 

By these statements it will be seen, that on an average of the last nine years, upwards 
of forty-two vessels annually have been either totally lost, or else have sustained damage, 
in consequence of being driven on shore within the above limits; and also, that within 
the same period, sixty-two vessels per annum have met with injury at sea in the vicinity 
of these coasts, or in their approach towards them. If the sacriflee of huluan life and the 
destruction of property which ensued, could have been added to these statements, it 
would have exhibited the whole subject at one view; but it was found impracticable to 
do this. 

The numbers inserted in the statement above referred to [see Appendix, p. 621], are 
considerably within the actual amount of injury sustained, as the majority of small 
coasting vessels, being those mostly exposed to the casualty of shipwreck, are neither 
insured nor noticed on the books at Lloyd’s. The statement, however, although so far 
incorrect, will probably be deemed sufficient for the present purpose. If any addition 
shall be thought necessary for giving to it a greater effect, such addition may be found in 
nearly the last page of the extracts which I have procured from the lists at Lloyd’s, where, 

4 1 2 
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in that of ihe 7tb of November 1823 (just twelve monthe ago) it is stated, that ^<the 
whole coast, from St. Ives to the Land’s End, is strewed with wreck, and it is impossible 
. to ascertain the names of all the vessels that have suffered, as most of the crews am 
drowned.” 

That Government will give its decided support to the undertaking, it is impossible to 
doubt; for, independent of all its other advantages, and the facilities which it will afford 
in the conveyance of timber from the Forest of Dean, and the country connecting with 
the Bristol Channel, and for the transit of stores between the naval depots of Milford, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, if a war should break out, vessels, by going through the 
proposed canal, would be saved from passing along nearly one-half the line of coast, and 
that, too, the part most exposed to the depredations of privateers and cruisers; and, in 
all probability, millions of our resources would thereby be saved to the country, and kept 
from augmenting the power of the .qnemy. 

III. 

The last divi^n of the subject embraces considerations as to the extent to which the 
canal is likely to be used when cpmpleted ; and the probable amount of revenue then to 
be derived from it. 

The first consideration under this head is as to the sufEciency of the proposed depth of 
Efrecn feet water for the accommodation of all such vessels as shall be likely to use the 
canal; and this question may be most satisfactorily settled by reference to official docu¬ 
ments. In the returns lai^ before Parliament last session Isee Appendix, p. 621], it 
appears that the eight thousand four hundred and sixty-five British vessels which passed 
round the Land’s End in 1823 averaged in size ninety-one tons each; and the one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven foreign vessels which passed round the Land’s End 
during the same period averaged one hundred and forty-seven tons each. Now the 
draught of water of vessels of different sizes and descriptions, as given in evidence before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1800, by the principal ship-builders in 
the river Thames [see Appendix, p. 622], shows that vessels of two Hundred tons burthen 
draw, when laden, from twelve to thirteen feet water, and from seven to eight feet when 
empty. 

It appears, therefore, ^at the proposed depth of fifteen feet is sufficient for vessels of 
upwards of two hundred tons burthen, whilst the average size of vessels which passed 
round the Land’s Eud dast year is not quite one hundred tons; and consequently, that tho 
canal, as now proposed, is fully equal to the accommodation of the trade likely to pass 
through it. 

A^en the canal shall be rendered perfect and oemplete in all respects, the extent to 
which it will be used must, in some degree, depend on the rates per ton which it may then 
be detemrined to charge on goods and vessels passing through it; but as there is little 
danger that the public will be deterred from using this canal by the imposition of a high 
rate of tonnage, w» may venture to consider this subject, which is of such vast importance 
to the promoters of this undei taking, under its natural bearings. 
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In the Prospectus published by the Committee of Subscribers in August last, upon 
which 1 therefore calculate, it is assumed, that the expense of maintaining the canal, 
including wear and tear and management, will amount to £.1,000 per mile, or £. 42,000 
per annum. Supposing the works to be completed in a proper manner, and that all things 
needful were provided at the outset, 1 do not see how so large an expenditure can be after- 
wards required; and 1 consider that an allowance of £.500 per mile, or £.22,000 annually, 
will be abundantly sufficient to provide for all repairs, t}ie expense of management, and 
every other contingency. Be the expense what it may, however, it is important to show 
that the revenue which will probably be derived fron^ the internal traffic on the canal will, 
as has been estimated by the Committee, be adequate to meet it, without trenching on the 
other sources of income hereafter to be enumerated. 

'Phis must, of course, be in some measure suppositious; but I think that there will be 
a great internal traffic on the canal, almost immediately after its completion. I think, 
moreover, that this traffic will progressively increase, as the interior communications with 
the canal, by means of collateral branches and tram-roads, shall be perfected, so as to 
become eventually a very productive source of revenue to the proprietors^ 1 have formed 
this opinion after a very laborious inquiry, and I will now specify some of the data on 
which it is founded. 

There arc extensive lime-quarries at various points along the proposed line, at which 
there is at present a large consumption of culm. These will no doubt increase in number 
and extent, when the canal shall be brought into operation; and the tonnage from lime 
and culm may therefore be expected to be considei*abIe. Large quantities of pottery, 
bricks and tiles, are now made in the vicinity of the proposed line, where the materials 
abound, and are distributed by land-carriage to various distances. I am given to under¬ 
stand that potters* clay, and materials for brick-making, &c., will be raised in large quan¬ 
tities ill progress of the work. The value of all these to the country, ancKas a source of 
revenue, will be greatly increased so soon as coal and culm can be conveyed along the 
canal to the places where the materials are found ; and a large export of their produce 
may be expected, as well as their diffusion over a wider surface of country. That beautiful 
substance, the beer-stone, which is so suitable for in-door and ornamental work, will be 
distributed by the canal through the country ; it will too, no doubt, so soon as a harbour 
shall be provided into which vessels may safely enter to receive it on board, be conveyed 
to London and other parts of the kingdom. There will also be an export both to the 
English and Bristol Channels, as well as a transit from one point of the interior to another, 
of all kinds of grain, wool, cider, cheese, potatoes in large quantities, hay, timber for 
building and agricultural purposes, flint, lime, chalk and other manures, and road-stone to 
a great extent; and it is from these and other sources that 1 confident^ look for a revenue, 
to cover the expense of maintaining and managing the canal. 


1 will now endeavour to show what quantity of tonnage may be expected to pass along 
the canal, and the amount of revenue which the proprietors may reasonably calculate on 
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deriving therefrom. In doing this, it is my wish to avoid hypothesis, as far as the nature 
of the subject admits of it; and I will throw out of the calculation all cases of doubtful 
import, or where the probabilities shall seem to approach to an equality. I will, in short, 
strive to be as guarded as possible, my sole desire being to elicit the truth, and to exhibit 
this important subject in its proper point of view. For the conveniency of reference, I will 
number the several heads as 1 proceed in discussing them; apd afterwards I will condense 
the whole into one short statement. 

X.—I consider that the whole line of country, from five miles south of Taunton and 
Langport to the shores of the English Channel, and for a very considerable 
distance on each side of the canal, will eventually, if not immediately, derive 
from it their supplies of coals, timber, groceries, dry goods, and all other 
articles of import. This comprises an extensive and populous district, including 
the lai^e and opulent towns of Honiton, Ilminster, Axminster, Chard, Crew- 
keme, besides several considerable villages. The entire population of this 
district cannot, I imagine, be less than 90,000, which, reckoning that each 
person consumes a ton of coals per annum on an average, (and this, including 
the consumption of manufactories and gas-works, is a low average,) will require 
90,000 tons; but as the coals for the supply of the country bordering on the 
canal will not be carried along its entire length, and as 1 wish rather to keep 
within than to exceed the reality, I will take the quantity of coals for the whole 
line at only one-half, or 45,000 tons. The quantity of groceries and other 
goods for the supply of the same district may be safely taken at 15,000 tons 
more, making a total of - Tons 60,000 

II. —I consider that the whole of the south coast of England, and the country within 

it, will eventually be supplied with coals from the Welsh ports by means of the 
canal, as it will be from thence that the best article for general use may be 
procured, and at the cheapest rate. The quantity of coals coniumed along the 
southern shores of the kingdom has been variously estimated at from 1,400,000 
to 2,000,000 of tons ; I will take it 1,000,000 of tons only, and I will suppose 
that of this quantity no more than one-half will pass through the canal, 
or----------- Tons 500,000 

III. ™Blue lias-stone for paving, and for the roads, and which also bums into lime of 

the very best quality, exists in the greatest abundance along the northern part 
of the pressed line of canal; and at the point where it will join the Bristol 
Channel, the shore for many miles is covered with an almost inexhaustible 
accumulation of blue pebbles, similar in quality to the Aberthaw lime-stone, 
which is deservedly held in such high estimation all over the kingdom. That 
, these valuable materials will be carried along the canal, and distributed over 
the southern parts of England, cannot be doubted, and 1 am confident that 
I shall be very far within the amount in reckoning the annual tonnage from 
this source at only Tons 30,000 
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IV.—It appears by the Parliamentary Returns^ an abstract of which will be found in 
the Appendix (p. 620), that 6,088 vessels passed round the Land’s End last 
year, between the western, and the southern and eastern ports of England; 
nearly all of these would, I am persuaded, have passed through the canal had 
it then been formed; and we may calculate on the whole of them doing so 
hereafter. The amount of their registered tonnage was 4lo,6?3 tons, but 
I will suppose that only one-half this quantity will pass through the canal, 
or---------- - Tons 205,337 

V. —It moreover appears in Appendix, p. 621, tliat 685 + 608=1,293 foreign vessels 

passed round the Land’s End last year, to and from foreign ports and the western 
ports of England, whose cargoes amounted to 191,801 tons. Now all the 
motives which can be influential with our own coasters to avoid the Land’s End 
and to go through the proposed canal, must operate still more powerfully with 
foreigners, who are comparatively ignorant of our coasts, and who entertain 
the greatest dread of them. I believe, therefore, that the whole of these 
foreign vessels would have used the canal; but I will only reckon here on 
two-thirds the amount of their tonnage passing through it, or - Tons 127,808 

VI. —It also appears in Appendix, p. 621, that 746 + 725 = 1,471 British vessels, en¬ 

gaged in trading between foreign ports and the western ])orts of England, passed 
round the Land’s End last year; their registered tonnage amounted to 178,020 
tons, and I will suppose that only one-half of this quantity will puss through 
the canal, or . . ..Tons 89,010 

VII. —It appears, lastly, in Appendix, p. 621, that during the last year, 93 + 291 + 219 + 

265=868 vessels, with 10^,663 tons of cargo, passed between Ireland and foreign 
ports; and also, that 1,622 vessels, registered at 143,273 tons, passed between 
Ireland and the southern and eastern coasts of England, making a total of 2,390 
vessels, British and foreign, with 240,936 tons of cargo, which passed round the 
Land’s End to and from Ireland. What proportion of this would have passed 
through the canal, had the option of doing so existed, I have not sufficient 
information to enable me to estimate with accuracy, not having visited any of 
the ports of Ireland for the purpose of obtaining it; but as a considerable 
number of these vessels were foreigners, it will, perhaps, not be thought tcM> 
much if I reckon on onc-third of their tonnage, or - - ’fons 83,312 

Under none of the above heads have I stated the quantity of English timber for sliip- 
building and other purposes, which will pass through the canal from Wales, the Forest of 
Dean, and the country bordering on the Wye and Severn, although this quantity will be 
very great; as, independently of the consumption in private yards, the King’s yards at 
Devonport, Portsmouth, Chatham, Woolwich and Deptford, derive a considemhic part 
of their supplies of timber from this quarter; but as part of this timber is now sent 
round the Land’s End, and the vessels employed in carrying it are included in the Par¬ 
liamentary Returns herein referred to, 1 have abstained from founding any estimate of 
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revenue thereof. Por Uie same reason I omit noticing the quantities of iron, copper, tii^ 
plates, pipeclay, fpreign timber, &c. &c., all which, as now sent, are included in the 
returns to Parliamjent. It may be remarked, however, that the greater facility of transit 
which will be acquired by .means of the canal, will tend to inqreaTC the demand for, and 
consequently the production of, these articles, in common with all others within the spherf 
of its operations^ 

Having above classed, under separate heads (Nos. I. to VII.) the quantitieB of ton¬ 
nage which may be expected to pass through the canal, and become available as a source 
of revenue to the proprietors; the next consideration is, what rate per ton ought to be 
charged thereon ? The committee of subscribers, in their prospectus, have assumed an 
average rate of 1 d. per ton per piije on all goods conveyed along the canal; this .charge 
appears to be moderate and unexc^ptiozmble on the part of the public, and it must now 
be shown that it will afford a sufficient remuneration to the proprietors. 


1 will here bring together the several amounts of tonnage as they have been above 
estimated, each under its distinct head: 

Toni. 

60,000 
500,000 
30,000 
205,337 
127,868 
89,010 
83,312 


er the l6t head - 
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99 

0th 
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99 

7th 

,» * * 
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• 




Total number of Tons estimated to pass throughV 
the canal annually - . - . .j| 


1,095,527 


At 1 d. per ton per mile^ the above estimated number of tons 
will amount to £.4,564. 13«. lid. chargeable for every 
mile of transit; and as the canal will be 44 miles in 
length, as measured on the new line, this will produce a 
clear annual revenue of ------ 

To this must be added a tonnage-rate to be levied on alii 
vessels taking refuge in, or using the proposed harbours 
at Beer or at Stolford; and also, on vessels proceeding 
along the canal to Bridgewater and the river Parret; the 
amount annually from these sources will, I think, on an 
average of years^ be at least ------ 


Clear 
to a 


income arising from the canal, and applicablel£ 
i dividend among the proprietors - -/*' 


£. 


s* 


206,846 12 4 


10,000 - - 


210,846 12 4 


The probable amount of revenue here stated is certainly large, but ba every source from 
whence it is estimated to arise has been distinctly exhibited, the whole is open to scrutiny 
and invites inquiry; large however as this estimated revenue may be considered at present, 
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I yet think that it will, at no very distant period, probably within a few years after the 
completion of the canal, receive a considerable augmentation, even if peace shall so long 
continue; but should the country be involved in a war, and the risk from an enemy’s 
cruizers be added to the present dangers of our coasts, there can be no doubt but that 
the effect would be greatly to increase the traffic on the canal. Independently of this last 
consideration, however, 1 have reason to think that there will be a progressive increase in 
the trade on the canal after it shall be completed; and this opinion 1 found, chiefly, on 
the manifest improvements which are almost daily taking place in the several ports in 
South Wales, and the rapid extension of the trade along the Severn and its commu¬ 
nications. 

As this part of the subject is of more than ordinary importance to the promoters of 
the present undertaking, it will not perhaps be thought out of place here to insert a short 
notice of the principal ports in the Bristol Channel; deeply interested as all these must 
be in the proposed canal, which will so greatly conduce to the security of their commerce, 
and which will again in return be itself benefited by their prosperity. I do not pretend 
to minute accuracy in what I am about to state, but the quantities will be sufficiently near 
the truth, for all the purposes of general reasoning on this occasion. 

Swansea is become a place of very considerable importances Its staple is the copper 
trade; but the commercial relations between London and the ports of Neath and 
Swansea are rapidly increasing. In the year 1821 there were three thousand eight 
hundred vessels cleared out from Swansea and Neath, and about four hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of coals, culm and stone-coal, besides copper, iron, tin-plates, and other 
articles, were exported to London and the ports of Great Britain and Ireland. Since that 
time the export of coal has materially increased, particularly from the vale of Neath, 
in which there is one of the largest and most productive coal-beds in the kingdom, 
and which, a? yet, has scarcely been opened; but now that a canal communication is 
formed between it and the harbour of Swansea, an inexhaustible supply, both of bitu¬ 
minous and stone coal, is here laid open to the country at large. Swansea imports, 
chiefly from London, large quantities of timber, groceries and other dry goods, for the 
supply of its back country. 

The ports of Carmarthen, Llanelly and Milford are all rapidly increasing in impoit- 
ance, and swell the aggregate of prosperity, which is to be witnessed along the whole of 
the Welsh coast. 

Cardiff exports annually, besides coals and about three thousand tons of tin-plate, not 
less than sixty thousand tons of iron, of which full thirty thousand tons go to London, 
and the ports on the German Ocean and English Channel. There is also a foreign trade 
here, forty French, Dutch and Prussian vessels having been at this port in one year. 
About 4,000 tons of timber, and a similar quantity of groceries and dry goods, are 
annually imported for the supply of the interior. Vessels drawing fourteen feet of water 
can now be admitted into the floating-dock here, but the size of this^is much too con¬ 
fined for the trade of the port. 

4 K 
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Newport (Olamorganshire) is a rapidly<4ncreasing place ; it has a fine river^ wd is only 
deficient in a roadstead; if fioating-docks were constructed here, as they easily might 
be, and I have no doubt will be, Newport would speedily become a place of first-rate 
importance. Besides other articles, there are now five hundred thousand tons of coals, 
and about ninety thousand tons of iron, exported from it annually; of the last, about 
twenty thousand tons are sent round the Land’s End to London and other ports. Large 
quantities of tin-plates are also sent from hence, of which one thousand five hundred tons 
go to London, 'fhe trade of Newport, for supplying the back country, is considerable, 
from eight thousand to ten thousand tons of timber and dry goods annually; and about 
twenty foreign vessels come here in the course of the year, ■ 

The port of Chepstow is confined to the timber trade, foreign and domestic. Sea 
vessels bring foreign timber here, and discharge it into trows and smaller craft, to be taken 
up the rivers Wye and Severn; and these rivers afford great facility for bringing down 
bark and oak timber for ship-building. A considerable number of vessels are built 
here. 

The importance of Bristol, in a commercial point of view, is so well known, that I need 
say but little respecting it here; excepting, that as a great proportion of its intercourse 
with the ports on the south and east coasts of England, and with France, Holland and 
the Baltic, will be carried on through the proposed canal, instead of going by the cir¬ 
cuitous and dangerous route round the Land’s End, every support to the undertaking may 
be reasonably expected from the merchants, ship-owners and capitalists of Bristol. 

Gloucester has hitherto hardly been known as a port; but as the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal will be completed and opened next year, vessels of three hundred and 
four hundred tons burthen will then be able to pass along it to the wharfs at Gloucester, 
which will thus be converted into a port for the reception of sea vessels into the heart of 
the country. As the inland communications of this place, by means of the river Severn, 
and the canals which connect with it, are very extensive, it will probably become, ere long, 
a place of considerable importance; it seems, indeed, the natural port of Worcester, 
Birmingham, Coventry, and an extensive manufacturing district; and as its intercourse 
with the ports on the south and the east coasts of England, and with those in the north 
of Europe, will necessarily be through the proposed canal, the increase of the trade of 
Gloucester must prove advantageous to this undertaking. 

Looking, indeed, to the several ports in the Bristol Channel generally, and to the 
country communicating with it, it is so evident that the whole must be benefited by the 
proposed canal, that 1 cannot doubt of its receiving the most decided support from this 
quarter. 

Rich as the south of Wales is in natural productions, its chief want is a convenient 
market fo'r its produce; and this canal will bring it at least three hundred miles, or a 
fortnight’s sail, nearer to such market, as well as cut off the only part of the voyage for 
the transit of its commodities, which is really dangerous. The iron-masters, the pro¬ 
prietors of collieries, and the great shippers and capitalists of South Wales, must be fiilly 
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sensible of this; and they will therefore^ it is to be presumed^ support with ail their 
influence an undertaking that will hereafter become so identified with, as well as con¬ 
ducive to, their commercial prosperity. 

The merchants and importers of London are perhaps nearly as much interested as any 
others in promoting this canal; for, as the freights on goods from Wales, Ireland, and 
the north-western ports of England, are for the most part paid by them, and as the delays 
and difficulties of the present pass^e round the Land’s End necessarily increase the 
cost of freight, as well as the expense of insurance, it follows, that if these delays and 
dangers could be lessened, as it has been shewn that they will be lessened by means of 
the proposed canal, the expenses to the London importer will necessarily be lessened 
likewise. 

The landed interest, too, of Devon, Somerset and Dorsetshire, and generally of the 
whole interior of the western counties, will be greatly benefited by this canal. It will 
give them a vent for their produce, and procure a supply of all the imports which they 
may stand in need of, from the first hand and at the cheapest rate ; added to which, it 
will cause a circulation of much capital in their country. 

But of all the interests which are likely to be benefited by this undertaking, perhaps 
there are none that will derive such immediate and extensive advantages as the collieries 
in Wales. The consumption of coals by steam-engines, and in our gas-works and manu¬ 
factories, is every day increasing. The canal will open the midland country of Devon and 
Somerset, and will yield the colliers a safe and expeditious access to the whole of the 
south coast of the kingdom, and even to London itself. The stone-coal too, which is so 
abundant in South Wales, and the consumption of which is so rapidly increasing, will 
most probably be brought into very extensive use so soon as the canal ^hall be opened. 
This coal is hard, and bums a long time, emitting great heat, with but little smoke ; it is 
therefore peculiarly well fitted for the numerous breweries, drying-housed and manufac¬ 
tories in and around London, where the annoyance from the smoke which is at present 
emitted from such places is so loudly complained of. 

In the observations immediately preceding, it will be seen that 1 have confined myself 
to the trade of the Bristol Channel, present and prospective. The commercial intercourse 
between this country and Ireland, however, ought not to be overlooked. Tlie Irish trade 
generally is, I believe, very rapidly increasing; we may expect that it will continue to 
increase, and its prosperity will increase the revenue of the canal; as vessels bound to 
London from the north-east coast of Ireland, perhaps from all the ports to the north of 
Waterford, would, I apprehend, very generally pass through it. The same may be said 
of vessels from Glasgow, Whitehaven, Lancaster, Preston, Liverpool, and other ports on 
the north-west coast of England ; but 1 do not consider myself qualified to speak deci¬ 
sively, either with regard to the Irish trade, or that of the ports last named, not having 
made the requisite inquiries on the spot, nor procured that kind of information whicJi 
I consider necessary for enabling me to form a sound opinion thereon. 

4 K 2 
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I trust, however, that enough has been said to afford answers on the three subjects of 
inquiry proposed at the commencement of this Repoit; and that it has been satisfectorily 
shown that the canal, when it shall be completed, will— 

let Occasion a great saving of time and expense to the vessels using it, instead of 
going round the Land’s End :—{See pages 606-610.) 

2d. That it will be the means of avoiding risk, and saving much property, and 
preserving many valuable lives:—(Sec pages 610-612.) 

3d. That it will probably be used to such an extent as to yield a revenue to the 
promoters of it, adequate to the expense which will be incurred in its forma¬ 
tion :—{See p&^es 612-613.) 

If it shall be thought that I have entered too minutely into the details which form 
the ground-work of this Report, lean only say in extenuation, that my doing so has been 
occasioned by my desire to show, beyond the possibility of doubt, that it will be decidedly 
for the advantage of a very large portion of the community to promote the formation of 
the proposed canal, and to support it when completed; it appearing to me absolutely 
necessary to do this, before the public were invited to come forward in aid of an under¬ 
taking of such magnitude and importance as the proposed English and Bristol Channels 
Ship Canal. , 

London, December 3d, 1824. Geo, NicholU. 


\ 

Appendix referred to in pages 609-615. 


A Statement, abstracted from the Returns to Parliament, of the Numbbb of Vesssu, and 
the Amount of Tonnage, which passed round the Land's End during the Year 1823, 
between the West and South-east Coasts of England, 


ft 

Veasdi. 

Toni. 

From the West Coast of England to thel 
South and East Coasts • - * * *J 

2,838 

236,876 

From the South and East Coasts of Englandl 

2,266 

173,797 

^to the West Coast - - - 

• 

Total * - 
* 

6,088 

410,678 

. 

Average size of Vessels, 
80{ tons each. 
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Appendix referred to in page 610. 

An Abstbact of all the VBsaEis that passed round the Land^$ End in the Year 1823, from 

Retoms laid before Parliament in the last Session. 


■ 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

From the West Coast of England to thel 
South and East Coasts . - - - - f 

From the South and East Coasts of England! 

to the West Coast - - - - -/ 

From Ireland, to the South and East Coasts! 
of England - 

From the South and East Coasts of England! 
to Ireland 

From the West Coast of England to Foreigni 
Ports 

From Foreign Ports to the West Coast of! 
En^nd 

From Ireland to Foreign Ports - - - 

From Foreign Ports to Ireland - - - 

Veaida. 

Tom. 

Veitelt. 

Tou. 

2,888 

2,256 

1,103 

410 

746 

725 

03 

201 < 

236,876 

178,707 

00,200 

43,074 

85,627 

02,303 

8,112 

29,118 

686 

008 

210 

265 

105,690 

86,111 

37,403 

32,030 

Total - - 

8,465 

760,196 

1,777 

201,234 

• 

Average size of 
Vessels, 

01 tons each. 

Average size of 
Vessels, 

147 tons each. 


Appendix referred to in page 611. 


Statement of the Nuhbeh of Vessels 'which have been wrecked or sustained Damage off 
the Lan^s Endy or on or near to the Coasts of Dorset^ Somerset^ Devon and CorntoaUf 
between Brid^noater River in the Bristol Channel^ and the Bill Portland In the Englhk 
Ckannelj from 1815 to 1828, both Years included. Abstracted fiom the Books at UoytPs, 


YEAR. 

Number of Venela 
Stnnded 

oa the Above-muned CoMte, 
and dther Damaged 
or 

totally Wrecked. 

Number of Vesscbi 
that have lost their MaatSf 
or sustained Injury at Sea, 
in their approach to or off the 
Land's End, 

and the above-itaiiied Coaate. 

B 

- 61 . - 

- • 28 - “ 

• - 42 - ^ 

- 4r - 

• • 86 * ** 

- - 37 ■ 

. . 49 - - 

- 49 - - 

m m 50 ■ " 

382 

- 70 

- - 43 

- ■ 64 / 

- 76 

- 67 

- 50 

- 70 

- 74 

• - 48 

668 

Average, 42} per ann. 

Average, 62 per ann. 
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Extbact £rom Lloyd’s LibT) November 7th| 1823. 

* The whole Coast from St. Ives to the Land’s End is strewed with wreck, and it is 
impossible to ascertain the names of all the vessels that have suffered, as most of the 
crews are drowned.’ 


Notf.^Tht collection of Extrscta ficin the Bookii at Lloyd's, comprised in eighty«three folio pages, as made by 
Mr. William H. Scotland, and from which the above statement ia abstracted, ia deporited with Means. King 
and Lukin, solicitors to the propoaed canal. 


Appendix referred to in page 612 . 


Statement of the Dbavoiit of Water* of Vessels of different Sizes and Denominations, 
abstracted from the Evidence of the principal Ship-builders in the River Thames, as 
delivered before the Select Committee of the House of Commons upon the Improvement 
of the Port of London, and printed in the Appendix to their Report, dated 28th July 1800. 


Derignation. 

Tons. 

» VesieU* Nani(»> 

Trade. 

Draught 

when 

loaded. 

Draught 
when 
in ballast. 

Sloop - - 

lUO 

Happy Return 

Corn - ' - 

ft. in. 

9 - 

fit. in. 

7 - 

Brig - - 

mgm 

Ashley 

Yarmouth - 

10 - 

5 - 

* 


Betsey 

America - 

11 - 

7 - 

" 

mm 

Good Intent 

Coal - - 

13 - 

8 - 

5» “ * * 

mm 

Dolphin 

Coal - - 

14 0 

0 - 

Ship - - 

.200 

Adriatic 

West Indies 

12 - 

7 - 

» ” ” * 

280 

Mars - - - 

Coal - - 

16 - 

9 - 

» • “ " 

300 

Content and Peace 

Coal - - 

16 7 

» 

9 6 
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REPORT of the Commissioners appointed by His Majesty to inquire into the 

state of the Supply of Water in the Metropolis. 


In obedience to the commands contained in His Majesty’s Commission, directing us 
to inquire into the state of the Supply of Water in the Metropolis, and to report our 
observations and opinions touching and concerning the same, we proceeded without delay, 
as soon as the ahtingetnents necessary for executing them could be completed, to investi¬ 
gate the important subject referred to us. The circumstances which prevented our meeting 
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for the purposes of that inquiry until December last are stated in our correspondence with 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, which is contained in the Appendix to this 
Report. From the terms of onr Commission, and from the tenor of the petitions of the 
inhabitants of the western portion of the Metropolis, and of the Borougli of Southwark, to 
both Houses of Parliament, referred to our consideration, praying for an inquiry into the 
quality of the water furnished by the Water Companies, and into the means of procuring 
an effectual and permanent supply of pure and wholesome water, as well as from the 
communications with His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, it appeared that our attention was required to be directed to three principal points; 
namely, first, to ascertain the sources and means by which the Meti’opolis is supplied with 
water, and their efficiency as to the quantity supplied; secondly, to determine the quality 
of the water; and, thirdly, to obtain such information as might enable us, if necessary, to 
suggest new methods, or sources of supply, or to point out the means of amelioratincr those 
now in existence. But having since learned, by a recent communication from His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, that our inquiry is to 
be limited to the description, the quality and the salubrity of the water, and that we are 
not called upon either to consider new and more eligible sources of supply, or to suggest 
plans for the improvement of those already existing, we have agreed upon the following 
Report, respecting the two forpier subjects. 

In investigating the supply of water in respect to quantity, we proceeded, in the first 
instance, to collect the requisite information as to the powers and resources of the different 
water companies upon the north side of the Thames; first procuring evidence from the 
companies themselves as to the extent and facilities of their supplies, and afterwards 
checking such evidence by collateral testimony from other witnesses, and occasionally by 
personal examination into the facts. 

The supply of this, the most extensive portion of the Metropolis, is dependent upon 
five companies, which, arranged in the order of the number of tenants they serve, and 
nearly in that of the quantity of water which they respectively furnish, stand as 
follows:— 

The New River, 

The East London, 

The West Middlesex, 

The Chelsea, and 

The Grand Junction Companies. 

Of these companies the New River derives its principal supplies of water from a spring 
at Chadwell, between Hertford and Ware, and about twenty-one miles north of London; 
and also from an arm of the river Lea, the source of which is near the Chadwell spriiiir, 
in the proportion of about two-thirds from the former, and one-third from the latter. 
These united waters are conducted by an artificial channel nearly forty miles in^ length, to 
four reservoirs, called the New River Head, at Clerkenwell; proper means being adopted 
to prevent the ingress of fish and weeds, and such arrangements being made in respect to 
the mains as to prevent interruption of service in case of repairs. Since, however, the 
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abandonment of the London Bridge, and of the York Buildings Water-works, whose 
former dbtricts are now supplied by the New River Company, they have found it advisable 
to erect an engine at Broken Wharf, Thames-street, by which they are enabled occasionally 
to supply paHs of their district with Thames water, when, from long-continued droughts, 
severe frosts, or other accidental causes, the flow of the New River is impeded. It 
appears, however, that the quantity of Thames water thus supplied bears a very trifling 
proportion to the other source, the engine at Broken Wharf having been worked for 
seventy-six hours only in January and February of last year, and for one hundred hours 
during the drought of July and August. The number of tenants supplied by the New 
River Company is between sixty-six thousand and oxly-seven thousand, and the quantity 
of water which is daily supplied exceq^s thirteen millions of gallons, being about two 
millions of cubic feet. 

The East London Water-worhs are situated at Old Ford, on the river Lea; but as the 
tide of the Thames flows up that river to the extent of a mile beyond the works, and as 
their supplies are taken during the ascending tide, the description of water thus furnished 
will closely approximate to that of the Thames. This Company has four reservoirs; the 
number of tenants supplied amounts to about forty-two thousand, and the daily consump¬ 
tion of water to nearly six millions of gallons, or about nine hundred and fifty thousand 
cubic feet. 

The West Middlesex Water^works are upon the banks of the Thames, at the upper end 
of Hammersmith, and draw water exclusively from that river, opposite to the works. 
They have two reservoirs, one at Kensington, and one at Little Primrose Hill, which are 
supplied by the engines at Hammersmith, and they serve about fifteen thousand tenants. 
The average daily consumption of water is two million two hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons, or about three hundred and sixty thousand cubic feet. 

The Chelsea Water-wofhs are upon the banks of the river, about a quarter of a mile 
east of Chelsea Hospital; and their supplies are derived entirely from the Thames 
opposite to their works. They have two reservoirs, one in Hyde Park, and one in the 
Green Park, close to Piccadilly. Tliey supply about twelve thousand four hundred 
houses; the average daily supply to the whole being about one million seven hundred and 
sixty thousand gallons, or nearly two hundred and eighty-two thousand cubic feet. 

The works of the Orand Junction Company are also at Chelsea, immediately adjacent 
to, and east of, the Hospital. They derive the whole of their supply of water from the 
river Thames, with which they fill three reservoirs situated at Paddington, and from these 
their district is served. The number of their tenants does not appear to exceed seven 
thousand seven hundred; but their daily consumption of water is about two million eight 
hundred thousand gallons, or upwards of four hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet. 

It appears from this statement that the portion of the town upon the north side of the 
river Thames, including the cities of London and Westminster, is supplied daily wi^ a 
quantity of, water amounting to nearly twenty-six millions of gallons, and that the total 
number of houses and buildings receiving this supply amounts to about one hundred and 
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forty-four thousand. The water is of course i^ery unequally distributed, the average 
consumption in each house being apparently greatest in the district supplied by the Grand 
Junction Company, where it amounts to about^^ three hundred and sixty-tluee gallons 
daily per house. Taking the average of the whole supply, the daily consumption of each 
house is about one hundred and eighty gallons.* Of this water, more than one-half of 
which is derived from the Thames, a large portion is delivered at very considerable 
elevations above the level pf the river, constituting what is called high service; for which 
purpose fifteen steam-engines are employed, exerting a power of about one thousand one 
hundred and five horses. 

It is obvious, from the above statement, that the quantity of water supplied in London 
and Westminster is abundant; and in our examin^ions of individuals touching the quality 
of the water, we have in no instance mot with complaints of deficiency in quantity. We 
have reason to believe that the hospitals, workhouses, and other similar establishments, 
where an abundance of water is an essential requisite, are in all cases duly supplied; and 
upon the important subject of supply in case of fire, our evidence leads us to believe that 
of late it has always been ample, and that when not immediately procured, the foult 
has lain with the turncocks; for among other advantages of the reservoirs annexed to 
the works upon the Middlesex side of the river, is that of having at command a laige 
head of water, by which the mains are kept full, and in many districts are under 
considerable pressure. The supply of a large quantity of water upon any sudden 
emergency is thus ensured; and among other great advantages arising out of the 
substitution of iron for wooden mains, is that of their sustaining the pressui^ of a 
column of water which it would have been impossible, in the former state of the works, 
to have commanded. 

As for therefore as regards the description and quantity of water supplied to the cities 
of London and Westminster, it appears that more than half the consumption is derived 
from the Thames, and that it is m such abundance as not only to supply all necessary 
demands upon ordinary and extraordinary occasions, but that a proportion is constantly 
sufiered to run to waste, by which the cleansing of the drains of houses and of the common 
sewers is efiectually accomplished, all accumulations of filth obviated, and the general 
healthiness of the metropolis promoted. 

We next proceeded to examine into the supply of water to those parts of the metropolis 
situated upon the south side of the river, including the borough of S^thwark. We found 
that they are dependent upon three establishments, known as 

The Lambeth, 

The South London, and 
The Southwark Water-works. 

The first of these is upon the banks of the Thames, between Westminster and 
Waterloo bridges, drawing its supplies from the river immediately opposite to the works. 


* He Populatitti of Uiot part of the metropolis situate xiorth of tlie river Thameai it now known to have been 1,050,000 
in Um fear ; to that the mpplf of water wet then arriTcd at tweotf«6ve gallona par daf for each indhridual ; it it 

luppoMd to have much loereaaed eince that time«-*£oiToiu 
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They have no reservoir, the water being forced immediately from the river into the mains, 
and thence distributed to about sixteen thousand tenants, who consume one million two 
hundred and forty-four thousand gallons daily, or nearly two hundred thousand cubic feet. 

The Vauxhdll or South London Water-worhs arc situated in Kennington-lane, and have 
also an engine on the river at the foot of Vauxhall bridge. They supply Thames water 
exclusively, and have reservoirs for the service of their upper engine. The number of 
their tenants is about ten thousand, and the daily consumption of water about one million 
of gallons, or about one hundred and sixty thousand cubic feet. 

The Southwark Water-works are upon the bank of the river, between Southwark and 
London bridges, and derive the whole of their water from the middle of the river opposite 
to their engines. It appears that about seven thousand tenants are supplied by this 
establishment with about seven hundred and twenty thousand gallons of water, or one 
hundred and fifteen thousand cubic feet daily. 

Each of these establishments has two engines; the aggregate power of the six may 
be estimated at about two hundred and thirty-five horses. The whole of the water 
which they supply amounts to nearly three millions of gallons, or four hundred and 
eighty-five thousand cubic feet daily, which is distributed among thirty-three thousand 
tenants. 

There appear to be no just complaints respecting the quantity of water furnished by 
any of these companies, except in cases of fire, when there has occasionally been a 
serious deficiency* We have inquired into the causes of this, and arc induced to refer 
it to the want of proper reservoirs for preserving a head of water upon the mains when 
the engines are not working. On these occasions much time is often lost in sending to 
the engine of the district, and if the steam be not up, and the fire low, further and 
fatal delay sometimes occurs. 

In reference to the total amount of the quantity of water required for the daily supply 
of the bhabitants of the metropolis, and for the use of the various manufactories 
requiring it, it appears to be about twenty-nine millions of gallons, or four million six 
hundred and fifly thousand cubic feet. 

We next directed our attention to such facts respecting the quality and salubrity of the 
water with which the bhabitants of London are supplied, as were in our judgment best 
calculated to enable us to form a correct and unprejudiced opinion upon this important 
question. Being a question, however, in which the interests of a great number of 
individuals and public bodies are deeply involved, and which has been the subject of 
acrimonious controversy, and also respecting which a variety of representations had gone 
forth to the public, we perceived that it would necessarily embrace a multitude' of 
considerations of a delicate and complicated nature. We felt it to be our duty, therefore, 
to begb by dismissing from our mbds whatever previous impressions might have been 
received from the reports and statements which had been circulated, and to be guided in 
our judgment solely by the evidence we should be enabled to obtab in the execution of 
our commission. 
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. In our remarks upon this evidence, we shall first confine ourselves to the water of the 
river Thames. 

Assuming the supplies to be derived directly from the river, and to be subjected to no 
intermediate process tending to purification, it is sufficiently obvious that the state of the 
weather will materially affect the purity of the water, which is sometimes comparatively 
clean and clear, and at others loaded with various matters in mechanical suspension, 
rendering it more or less coloured and turbid. In the latter state, when thrown into 
cisterns and other receptacles of houses, it is manifestly unfit for immediate use; but after 
being allowed to rest, it forms a certain quantity of deposit, and thus may become 
sufficiently clear for ordinary purposes. This deposit, however, is the source of several 
evils; it renders the cisterns foul, and runs off into those pipes which issue from or near 
the bottom of the reservoirs. By the agitation which accompanies every fresh infiux of 
water, this dc^posit is constantly stirred up, and becomes a renewed source of contamination 
to the whole mass; and, although chiefly consisting of earthy substances in a state of 
minute division, it is apt also to contain such proportion of organic matters as will occasion 
a degree of putrefaction when collected in any quantity, and especially in warm weather. 
Of this deposit more or less is almost always collected, especially where the service is 
direct from the river; and although some of the companies have reservoirs of such 
magnitude as to enable them to serve water already partially purified by deposition, the 
system is still very imperfect, and the water is frequently supplied in a turbid state. 
In other cases, the companies' reservoirs, however eminently useful in cases of fire, become 
objectionable in regard to the purity of the water, since the mud accumulates in them, 
and also proportionately in the mains and branch pipes. 

By far the greater number of complaints which have been made to us with respect to the 
quality of the water have originated in the cause just alluded to, and hence some of the 
companies have attempted to get over the difficulty by suffering the water to remain at 
rest for a sufficient time to become clear before the public are supplied, and in this they 
have in some instances so far succeeded as materially to improve their service. When, 
however, from land floods or other causes, the river is very thick, they cannot allow due 
time for such subsidence; and even when most perfectly performed, the insects contained 
in the water, so far from being got rid of, become, perhaps, even more numerous. This is 
another just cause of complaint in regard to the water, especially in hot seasons. 

To obtain an effectual supply of clear water, free from insects and all suspended matters, 
we have taken into consideration various plans for filtering the river water through beds of 
sand and other materials; and considering this, on many accounts, as a very important 
object, we are glad to find that it is perfectly possible to filter the whole supply, and this 
within such limits, in point of expense, as that no serious objection can be urged against 
the plan on that score, and with such rapidity as not to interfere with the regularity of 
service. 

* 

It must, however, be recollected that insects and suspended impurities only are separated 
by filtration, and that whatever substances may be employed in the construction of 
filtering beds, the purity of the water, as dependent upon matters held in a state of 
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8olutioii| cannot be improved by any practicable modification of the process. If, therefore, 
it can be shewn that water taken from the parts of the river whence the companies draw 
their supplies, either is, or is likely to be, contaminated by substances dissolved, or 
chemically combined, it will follow that the most perfect system of filtering can effect 
only a partial purification. 

From the commencement of our inquiries we have bestowed considerable attention 
Upon this subject, and have endeavoured to obtain accurate information respecting it. But 
on examining such analyses of the water as had already been made, and were commmiicated 
by the companies, as well as by several individuals of high authority on these matters, we 
found them to be so far at variance with each other as to prevent our drawing from them 
satisfactory conclusions. We, therefore, devised a more regular plan of procedure, which 
we conceived would be better suited to the particular objects bf our present inquiry. 
After all the preparations for that purpose were completed, the occurrence of a heavy fall 
of snow, the effects of which on the water of the river would have introduced uncertainty 
in the results, induced us to defer for a time the execution of our plan. We waited till 
the river had returned to what may be regarded as its average state, and under these 
circumstances, directed portions of water to be taken, under the personal inspection of our 
secretary, from different parts of the river at different times of the tide, and especially 
from those parts whence the companies draw their water; and also from situations higher 
up the river, where its quality can in no degree be influenced by the tide* With the view 
of comparing the state of the Thames water at London under different circumstances, we 
subsequently procured specimens from several parts of the river after an abundant fall of 
rain; and also others from places where it had been represented to us as particularly 
charged with impurities. A popular notion having prevailed that the water in the Loudon 
Dock possessed peculiarly deleterious qualities, from an impregnation of copper derived 
from the bottoms of the ships, we likewise obtained, with a view to inquire into the truth 
of this opinion, portions of water from the dock, taken at three different depths from the 
surface. 

In order to ensure the subjecting of all these various specimens to the most careful and 
rigid examination upon one uniform system, we put them, for that purpose, into the 
hands of Dr. Bostock, a gentleman eminently qualified for the task by his extensive 
knowledge of chemistry, and his practical experience in this department of analysis. In 
the Appendix will be found a detailed account of his examinations, in the accuracy of 
which we have every reason to repose the fullest confidence. In this report to us, he justly 
remarks that it would have required a much longer space of time than was allowed him 
to have performed a complete scientific analysis of so many specimens of water; but the 
results he obtained are quite sufficient for the object proposed, and to which we more 
particularly directed his attention, namely, ^ to ascertain how ffir the water of the Thames, 

* contiguous to, or in the neighbourhood of, London, is in a state proper for being employed 

* in diet and various other domestic purposes.’ 

The general conclusion he deduces from the whole series of examinations is expressed 
in the following p^age of his Report 
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* It appears that the water of the Thames, when free from, extraneous substances, is in 

* a state of considerable purity, containing only a moderate quantity of saline contents, 
^ and those of a kind which cannot be supposed to render it unfit for domestic purposes, 
^ or to be injurious to the health. But as it approaches the metropolis it becomes loaded 

* with a quantity of filth, which renders it disgusting to the senses, and improper to be 
^ employed in the preparation of food. The greatest part of this additional matter appears 
' to be only mechanically suspended in it, and separates by mere rest. It requires, how- 

* ever, a considerable length of time to allow of the complete separation; while, on account 
^ of its peeuliar texture, and comminuted state, it is disposed to be again diffused through 
‘ the water by a slight degree of agitation, while the gradual accumulation of this matter 

* in the reservoirs must obviously increase the unpleasant odour and flavour of the water, 

* and promote its tendency to the putrid state. 

* It would appear, however, that a very considerable part, if not the whole, of this 

* extraneous matter may be removed by filtration through sand, and still more effectually 
‘ by a mixture of sand and charcoal. Two bottles were sent to me for inspection, one 

* containing the water of the Thames, (I believe taken from the neighbourhood of Chelsea,) 
‘ the other containing water from the same source, [jce Appendix (R. 3.) ] after having 
' been filtered through a bed of sand; the former exhibited the usual appearance, while 

* the latter was perfectly free from visible impurities and had lost all unpleasant flavour 
' or odour. I think, therefore, we may conclude, that the process of filtration, if properly 
‘ conducted, would be in all respects unexceptionable, provided a sufficient quantity of 

* water could be prepared by this means for the supply of the Metropolis.' 

The examination of the water taken from the London Dock shewed that it did not 
contain the smallest appreciable quantity of copper. 

We have also endeavoured to gain information from various other sources respecting the 
state and purity of the Thames water, and its general fitness for domestic use; and from 
such inquiries it appears proved to us that the quality of the water within certain limits, 
included in what may be called the London district, has suffered a gradual deterioration 
within the last ten or twelve years. We found this opinion upon the well-ascertained fact 
of the disappearance of fish from those parts of the river, to such an extent as to have led 
to the almost entire destruction of the fisherman’s trade between Putney Bridge and 
Greenwich; and upon the circumstance that the eels imported from Holland can now 
with great diflSculty be kept alive in those parts of the Thames where they were formerly 
preserved in perfect health. We also Icam that the fishmongers in London find it 
impossible to preserve live fish for any length of time in water taken from the same 
district. 

The causes of these effects are, perhaps, principally to be traced to the increase of cer¬ 
tain manufactories, amongst which those of coal-gas are the most prominent, polluting the 
river by their refuse; to the constant passage of steam-boats, by which the mud'is stirred 
up, and to the peculiar nature of that mud within the above-mentioned precincts. The 
very circumstance, also, of the great abundance with which water is supplied to the houses 
and manufactories of the metropolis, appears to be essentially connected with the aug- 
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mented impurity of tbe river; for where refuse animal and vegetable matter of various 
descriptions used to be collected, and from time to time removed for the purposes of 
manure, it is now indiscriminately washed into the sewers, and conveyed into the Thames; 
and the sewers themselves are rendered much cleaner than formerly by the quantity of 
water which runs to waste, and which, as already remarked, has rendered them less 
offensive, especially in those parts of the town where they used to be most liable to stag¬ 
nation and consequent putrescence. Thus it has been stated to us that the water of the 
river is more polluted immediately after heavy rains, which force down the contents of the 
sewers, than after a continuance of dry weather, when its course is sluggish or altogether 
arrested; and the results of experiments we directed to be made on the subject fully 
establish this fact. The great increase which has of late years taken place in the popula¬ 
tion of London, and of its suburbs on every side, must also be attended by a proportionate 
augmentation in the quantity of extraneous matter carried down into the Thames. 

« 

There are other circumstances affecting the fitness of the water, as now taken from the 
river for the supply of the town, which, though less general in their influence, should not 
be overlooked; such as the position of the suction pipes of the engines belonging to some 
of the companies in re|ard to the mouths of sewers, the quantity of dead animals thrown 
into the river in and about London, its contamination by the offal of slaughter-houses, 
and a variety of other causes, which we need not here specify, but which will be found on 
reference to the evidence. Some of these we have inquired into in detail, and have anxiously 
sought for mdkns by which the nuisances in question might be remedied or abated; but 
it is manifest that if the general quality of the river water be objectionable within the 
whole of that district whence the supplies for the metropolis are drawn, any remedies for 
local evils become comparatively unimportant; and although these diminish as we ascend 
the river, we apprehend that their influence with that of the other contaminating causes 

will be more or less felt nearly to the extent to which the tide reaches. 

« 

The statements which have been made respecting the insalubrity of the Thames water, 
as supplied by the companies, have also been considered by us; and, although from the 
few cases which have been brought before us of disorders imputed to this cause we do not 
feel ourselves warranted to draw any general conclusions, we think the subject is by no 
means undeserving of further attention- There must always be considerable difficulty in 
obtaining decisive evidence of an influence, which, although actually operating to a certain 
extent as a cause of constitutional derangement, may yet not be sufficiently powerful to 
produce immediate and obvious injury. It cannot be denied that the continued use of a 
noxious ingredient in diet may create a tendency to disorders, which do not actually break 
out until fostered by the concurrence of other causes; for we unquestionably find an 
influence of the same kind exerted by other agents, which occasion merely a certain 
predisposition to disease, and of which the immediate operation must therefore be ex¬ 
tremely ifisidious and difficult to trace. It is obvious that water receiving so large a 
proportion of foreign matters as we know find their way into the Thames, and so far 
impure as to destroy fish, cannot, even when clarified by filtration, be pronounced entirely 
free firom the suspicion of general insalubrity. In reference also to this question, we 
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apprehend that there are no grounds for assuming the probability of any improyement in 
the state of the water drawn from the London district of the river. 

Although the principal supply of water by the New River Company is not open to the 
same objectionable impregnations as that of the Thames^ we think it, nevertheless, sus¬ 
ceptible of much improvement. The occasional deficiency in quantity, which suggested 
the necessity of the engine at Broken Wharf, might be obviated by allowing a portion of 
that supply to be drawn from the river Lea at Lea Bridge. 

But here, as in respect to the Thames, the water is occasionally very muddy, receiving 
as it does the drainage of a considerable extent of country, in consequence of a right 
claimed by the proprietors of adjacent lands, and which the Company have at present no 
means of obviating; neither have they any power to prevent persons from bathing in 
their aqueduct. 

0 

These evils they would very gladly remedy if enabled to do so; and their removal, 
together with the adoption of an extensive system of filtration, would materially contri¬ 
bute to the perfection of the New River supply. Great benefit would result, not only to 
the extensive district of London supplied by this Company, but alsJ to the public at large, 
if the inducement to bathe in the open canal of the New River were superseded by the 
establishment of baths in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, to which the public might, 
under certain regulations, be allowed access. It has been stated to us in evidence that 
the New River Company have voluntarily offered to furnish sufficient supplies of water for 
a purpose of such manifest and general utility. 

Taking into consideration the various circumstances to which we have now adverted, 
together with the details of evidence by which they are proved and illustrated, and also 
the facts derived from our own observation and experience, we are of opinion that the 
present state of the supply of water to the metropolis is susceptible of, and requires, im¬ 
provement; that many of the complaints respecting the quality of the water are well 
founded, and that it ought to be derived from other sources than those now resorted to, 
and guarded by such restrictions as shall at all times ensure its cleanliness and purity. 

Various schemes, proposed by different individuals for the attainment of these desirable 
objects, have occupied our attention in the course of our inquiries; but the complete 
examination of any plan of this kind, with reference to its practical efficiency and expe¬ 
diency, would necessarily have required the taking of surveys of the ground, and the 
determination of levels of different points comprehended in such plan. The limits which 
have been assigned to our inquiry, and the manner in which our Report has been de¬ 
manded, have precluded such further investigation of this important subject as we had 
originally contemplated, and for which, indeed, we had been making preparation. But 
while we must, consequently, refrain from any fuither remarks upon the remedies appli¬ 
cable to the existing evils, and upon the best means of conveying a sufficient supply of 
water of unexceptionable quality to the inhabitants of the metropolis, we are unwilling 
to close our labours without expressing our strong sense of the importance of this object 
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to the public^ and our earnest hope that its full investigation by competent persons will 
not be long deferred. As, however, the materials we had collected with a view to this 
more extended inquiry may still be useful to those by whom the inquiry is resumed, we 
have thought itproper to insert them in the Appendix to this Report. Some part of the 
evidence offered to us by one of the companies, relating to projected alterations and im¬ 
provements, and which was not in a sufficiently mature state to be made public, has, at 
the request of that company, been withdrawn, on their finding that we had not the power 
of prosecuting the inquiry to the extent originally contemplated. 

We have not entered into the question of the effects resulting from the mutual compact 
agreed upon by the several Water Companies on the Middlesex side of the Thames, with 
regard to the limitations of the districts they respectively supply; it having been ex¬ 
pressly stated to us by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, at the time our Commission was issued, that the grievances imputed to this cause 
were not to form any part of our present inquiry; inasmuch as they had been the special 
subject of consideration by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed for 
that purpose in the year 1821, and by whom a Report relating to those matters has been 
made. The opinion riven by that Committee was, that in consequence of the peculiar 
nature of the undertaEngs of companies for the supply of water, where large capitals 
must necessarily be vested in fixed machinery, and where, from the commodity furnished 
being of no value, but for consumption on Uie spot, the sellers are confined to the market 
by the nature of the trade, the principle of competition in its application to such compa¬ 
nies requires to be guarded by particular checks and hmits, in order to render it cifectual 
without the risk of destruction to the competing parties, and thereby ultimately of a 
serious injury to the public. The only remark we shall venture to make upon this subject 
is one naturally suggested by the evidence which has come before us in the course of our 
inquiries; namely, that if on the one hand, the preservation of the present Water Com¬ 
panies, from which the public have undoubtedly derived immense benefits, would be 
endangered by unlimited competition with new companies that might be established for 
similar objects,—it must, on the other hand, be evident, when due regard is had to the 
consideration, that the constant and abundant supply of pure water is an object of vital 
and paramount importance to the inhabitants of this vast metropolis, that the dispensing 
of such a necessary of life ought not to be altogether left to the unlimited discretion of 
companies possessing an exclusive monopoly of that commodity; and that the interests 
of the public require that, while they continue to enjoy that monopoly, their proceedings 
should be subjected to some efiective superintendence and control, 

P. M. ROGET, (L. 8.) 

WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, (l. s.) 
THOS. TELFORD, (l. s.) 

9, Nei. Palace Yard, Westminster, 

A{)ril 1B28. 
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REPORT of Thomas Telford^ Civil Engineer, February 1834, on the Means of 

supplying the Metropolis with Pore Water. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords CommisBioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

Having received directions from the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
to report upon the means of supplying the Metropolis with pure water, I immediately 
proceeded in the investigation of this important object, and after extensive and repeated 
surveys, and much consideration, beg leave to make the following Report;— 

The water of the river Thames being strongly objected to by the inhabitants of this 
great city, and also condemned in the Report of the Commissioners of Water Inquiiy 
[see Report, 21 April 1828, page 631*], in consequence of the impurities with which it is 
contaminated; I therefore perambulated the district on each side of the valley of the 
Thames, and examined the streams which &11 into that river in the*vicinity of London. 

In the result I found an abundance of pure, transparent water, within the distance of 
sixteen miles on the north, amply sufficient for-the supply of three of the present water 
companies on that side of the Thames; and within ten miles on the south, I found as 
ample a supply for the three waterwork companies on the south side of the river, at 
a sufficient elevation for both high and low services, without having recourse to filtration, 
or indeed to pumping, except for a small portion of the high services. 

The circumstances of the two companies supplied with water from the valley of the river 
Lea, require to be spoken of separately. What relates to the companies which supply 
water to the north-western parts of the metropolis shall first be discussed; these are, the 
West Middlesex, the Grand Junction, and the Chelsea Companies. 

From information obtained by the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1828, the daily supply of 
water, on an average throughout the year, afforded by each company, was as follows: 

The Grand Junction ... 2,800,000 gallons. 

West Middlesex ... 2,250,000 

Chelsea. 1,760,000 

In all - - - 6,810,000 gallons, or 

one million eighty-nine thousand six hundred cubic feet per day, equal to seventy-eight 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen gallons, or (nearly) thirteen cubic feet per second. 


• * Taking into eraaideration the varions drenmataneea to which we have now adverted, tageUier with the detail* ol 

* endenoe by which they were proved and Ulnatrated, and alio the &cta derived from our own obarvntion and expenence, we 

* are vi ojHiuon that the preaent itate of the supply of water to the metropolis is auaceptible of, and require!, improvement; 
< that many of the eomplainta respecting the quality of the water are well fimnded, and that it ought to be derived from other 

* aourcee than thoea now f eaortad to, and guarded by auch reatrictuma aa ahall at all timea eniure its rlsanlineei and purity.* 

4 M 
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At the town of Uxbridge, the whole of the river which passes that place is called the 
Colne, with which a considerable stre^, called the Chesham, forms a junction at 
Bickmansworth: proceeding upwards, between Rickmansworth and Watford, the westerly 
branch occupies the Berkhampstead valley, and the eastern branch, called the Verulam, 
a transparent stream, occupies the St. Alban’s valley; and about half-way between 
St Alban’s and Watford, the Colne joins the Verulam; but, unless after heavy rains, the 
Colne is an insignificant stream, and at such times very muddy; wherefore it is intended to 
exclude the Colne from furnishing any part of the supply of water to the metropolis. 

At Watford Mill, in the autumn of 1833, being the driest season, as regards the supply 
of rivers, experienced during the last half century, the Verulam river produced upwards 
of thirty cubic feet of water per second; being more than double the quantity supplied by 
the three companies in the year 1828, namely, thirteen cubic feet per second, as before 
stated. 

In the Berkhampstead valley, the river Gade, at Hunton Bridge (three miles north of 
Watford), in the same dry season produced forty-two cubic feet per second; but to connect 
the Gade with the Verulam would cost £. 60,000, a heavy expense, which, however, is 
a small objection compared to the turbid state of the Gade water, produced by its 
connection with the Grand Junction Canal, and the more decided cause for rejecting it 
altogether, from its being infected by the deleterious substances used at the paper-mills; 
so that there being abundance of clear water produced by the Verulam alone, at 
a sufficiently high elevation, I propose to avoid these annoyances altogether. 

Immediately above the commencement of the intended London aqueduct, about two 
miles above Watford, the valley of the river Verulam affords a commodious situation for 
extensive reservoira of wa^r, and for allowing it to settle, if such should hereafter be 
deemed requisite. 

From this place a covered aqueduct may be made to descend with a uniform inclination 
of eighteen inches per mile to Primrose Hill, terminating in a set of extensive receiving 
and distributing reservoirs, at the height of one hundred and forty-six feet above high- 
water, Trinity datum standard, in the river Thames; from these reservoirs each of the 
three before-mentioned companies may be supplied separately, and in such proportion as 
shall be determined. 

In order to deliver the water into the reservoirs near Primrose Hill in the same state of 

purity as it leaves the Verulam river, it is proposed to conduct it through a covered 

aqueduct, at such a'depth under the surface of the ground as to be secure from the effect 

of frost, from any mixture of surface water, and from external injury by cattle or otherwise; 

and to preclude the unavoidable interruptions occasioned by cleansing the waterway and 

effecting repairs, this aqueduct will be constructed with a double watercourse, separated 

6y a footpath throughout its whole length. 

• 

SouHt of the valley occupied by the Colne and Verulam, there is a narrow ridge of 
land, through which the aqueduct must pass by means of tunnelling; but as this ridge 
consists of a mass of chalk, no difficulty is to be apprehended in this operation. 
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I have thus ghren the outline of the plan I recommend, by which three of the companies 
on the north side of the river Thames may obtain a plentiful supply of pure water. It 
has already been mentioned, that in 1828 these three water companies distributed about 
thirteen cubic feet of water per second, on an average, throughout the year; but as the 
maximum demand of the summer months is stated to be twenty-five per cent, more than 
the average throughout the year, the maximum rate of supply by these three companies, 
in 1828, appears to have been sixteen and a quarter cubic feet per second; in the five 
years since that period, the quantity distributed is said to have been increased twenty-five 
per cent., partly from the increase of population and partly owing to the larger demands 
of the inhabitants; thus 1 shall assume Uie maximum rate of demand in 1833 to be 
twenty cubic feet per second. 

To provide for this and any future increase of water expenditure, 1 propose to obtain 
thirty cubic feet of water per second from the river Verulam, which is ten cubic feet more 
than the maximum demand in the middle of summer. *And if at any future period even 
a greater quantity should be required, reservoirs may be made for retaining the superfluous 
water of the Verulam, to ensure a proportionate supply; wherefore I propose that the 
London aqueduct should be made sufficientiy'large to convey an extra quantity; and that 
the whole of the water yielded by the river Verulam be secured for supplying the 
metropolis with water, should it ever be required. 


South Sidb ov the Thames:*' 

The daily supply afforded by the three companies on the south side of the river Thames, 
on an average throughout the year, according to evidence produced to the Commissioners 
in 1828, was as follows:— 

The Lambeth Company - . . 1,244,000 gallons. 

South London - . - . 1,000,000 ~ 

Southwark Waterworks - - 720,000 - 

. 2,904,000 gallons. 

This is equal to four hundred and seventy-four thousand two hundred and forty cubic 
feet daily, or at the rate of five and a half cubic feet per second. 

Thus the three companies distributed in 1826 not quite six cubi9 feet of water per 
second, all derived immediately from the river Thames. 


The supply on this side of the river being under the same circumstaicices as that on the 
north side already described, and requiring similar additions for the'’simmer supply and 
for general increase during the five years elapsed since that'time^ tile'present maximum 
supply in the summer months may be assumed at eight and a,lMdf per second; 

to provide for this and any future increased demands, 1 propose to seotire thirteen cubic 
feet per second. *, • ^ ^ i 


4 M 2 
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The best means of obtaining an ample supply of pure transparent water for these three 
companies is by taking it from the river Wandle at a sufficiently high elevation, which is 
found on the Croydon branch of that river, at the east end of Beddington Park, ninety 
feet above high-water in the river Thames. From this place an aqueduct may be carried 
in nearly a direct line to Clapham Common, and there terminate in a requisite number of 
reservoirs at a height of eighty-two feet above high-water in the river Thames, which, 
except Brixton Hill (supplied by the Lambeth (Company), exceeds the present heights of 
delivery by the several companies, which are as follows:— 

Lambeth - - - - 42 feet. 

South London - - . 65 - 

Southwark - - - - 50 - 

The proposed reservoirs on Clapham Common will therefore ensure a sufficient elevation. 

The main branch of the river Wandle takes its rise in a singularly copious spring in the 
vicinity of Croydon, and, after pursuing a westerly course for about three miles, is joined 
by the Carshalton branch, which likewise derives its origin from several plentiful springs 
in that neighbourhood. 

The water of this river possesses at all times an uncommon degree of purity, regaining 
its transparency after the heaviest rains in the course of a few hours. 

The quantity of water flowing down the Carshalton branch of the river Wandle in the 
extraordinarily dry season of 183.*), was at the rate of thirteen cubic feet per second; the 
quantity discharged by the Croydon branch at the same time was at the rate of seventeen 
cubic feet per second. From this last I propose to take thirteen cubic feet per second, 
being four and a half cubic feet per second beyond the present maximum demand in the 
middle of summer. 

From the Clapham reservoirs all the three companies may be supplied separately, and 
in such proportion as shall be afterwards decided, at eighty-two feet elevation above high- 
water mark. Trinity standard. The new houses on Brixton Hill would be supplied with 
pure water by eighty-two feet less expense of pumping than what is at present required 
for this purpose. 

In all the works of t}ie six before-mentioned companies, on both sides of the Thames, 
some expense must be incurred in extending and adapting their mains for the reception of 
pure water. The quantity and method of appropriating the supply, so as to satisfy the 
demands of all parties, being regulated in such manner as shall, upon conferring with 
the engineers of the diflerent companies, be deemed most advisable. 


Expxnss and Rbhunbbation. 

Having shown by what means the Metropolis may be amply supplied with pure water 
by six of* the present water companieSt* without disturbing their present works, at an 
expense of about £. 1,177,840. 16 1 . 5 <f., including the construction of reservoirs, covered 


* 5m AppMlistp. 644» 
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aqueducts and coanectiug mains, also making compensation for water taken from mills 
(by substituting steam-power in lieu thereof)^ And the value of land and damages, I con¬ 
ceive that I have performed the duty imposed upon me by the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury; that is, * In what manner the metropolis can be supplied with 
' pure water/ The manner in which any advance on the part of the public is to be repaid, 
being a matter of finance, I leave to be determined by others, and shall only annex a copy 
of what was recommended by the directors of the Grand Junction Waterworks Company ,♦ 
viz. they suggest that the ^ only course that could be pursued to avoid a ruinous waste 
‘ of capital, and a consequent loss to the public, is, that the Commissioners should be 
‘ directed to ascertain the best.mode of obtaining the supply required; that Government 
‘ should advance the sum requisite to bring the water to the spot from whence the 
* companies could receive it into their several works, upon the security of their respective 
' incomes, as has been done in other public undertakings; that the outlay should be under 
< the supervision of some Parliamentary authority, and that the increase of rates to be 
^ charged by each company should be no more than the proportion of interest they should 
^ respectively pay to Government.' ' 

This seems a fair and judicious proposal; and as a constant annual outlay for pumping 
and filtration will be saved to the water companies, this sum, and any other that can be 
saved, would be appropriated towards payment of the interest on the Government expen¬ 
diture for the new works. By this arrangement only a moderate addition to the present 
rates will be necessary; and it is presumed that the inhabitants would willingly agree to 
this new rate being established, thus ensuring to themselves a plentiful supply of pure 
water. 

In order that the necessary works may be performed in a satisfactory manner, and that 
the water may be correctly supplied, in quantity and quality, to each company, a Par¬ 
liamentary Commission (as recommended by the Grand Junction Company) should be 
appointed to manage the whole. 

It may be of use to remark, that the course of these aqueducts, on both sides of the 
river, interferes with no private dwelling or public establishment of any kind; and the 
same observation is applicable to all the reservoirs proposed in this Report; and as the 
aqueduct will also be under the surfece of the ground for the greater part of the distance, 
the chance of derangement, after beieg completed in a perfect manner, is not to be 

anticipated. 

It should also be stated, that all the changes recommended in this Report may be 
accomplished without interfering with any of the present establiahmente. When the new 
works are completed, and the water ready for delivery, the different companies will have 
only to shut off communications with the river, and open the pure water supplies; and 
this is an important advantage, considering the incessant demand foe one of the neces¬ 
saries of life, which admits not of interruption during a single day or hour. 


• Stc Report, 11 Mardi 1880. 
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Until the public have by experience acquired a perfect confidence in the quantity, 
quality and regularity of the pure water supply, the communication with the river ought 
to be preserved, but not used unless necessity for doing so should occur. 


The New Riyeh. 

It seems unnecessary to go into a history of this magnificent work, fi'om which the 
Metropolis derives so great a portion of its supply of pure water, it being well known to 
have been accomplished by Sir Hugh Myddleton in the reign of James the First, after 
encountering many difficulties, and not without his royal assistance. I shall therefore 
confine my observations to its present state. 

The river Lea is the drain of a valley in the great chalk ridge which intersects the 
county of Hertford. This is a considerable stream adjacent to the town of Hertford, and 
in its progress towards the Thames, by Waltham Abbey, its watm are much augmented 
by a junction with its tributary streams, the Ash and Stort, which fall into the main river 
some distance below the town of Ware. 

In the valley of the Lea, and in the neighbourhood of Ware, two singularly copious 
springs issue from the foot of the Chalk Hills. The upper and greater is named the 
Chadwell Spring; the other, which is below the town of Ware, the Amwell. The quan¬ 
tity and transparency of these'springs were the inducements for taking the water from 
this place for the supply of the metropolis; more especially as the position was found 
sufficiently high to enable the pfiojeotors to carry the water along a very circuitous artifi¬ 
cial aqueduct of thirty-seven miles in length to the suburb of Islington, where it termi¬ 
nates at the height of eighty-four feet above the river Thames, whence it is distributed 
over a large district; and, having been maintained with great care and expense, has afforded 
an ample supply of water to the inhabitants. 

But during two centuries the population of the metropolis has greatly increased, and 
along the whole length of the aqueduct, villages and splendid mansions have arisen, so 
that the consum*ption of wdter has also greatly increased; wherefore, by several Acts of 
Parliament, authority bab b^n granted for drawing an additional quantity firom the river 
Lea. 

4 

In the distribution) of the water produced in the valley of the river Lea, three olyects 
require attention: 

Ist. The supply of a great portion of the metropolis with pure water. 

2d. The navigati<m the river Lea between the town of Hertford and the Thames. 

3d. The water powisr of the nulls upcm the river Lea, inokuliag the Government mills 
at Waltham Abbey. 

An ampAesupply fior the metropolis ought certainly to be secured in the first instance, 
because the two other objects may, if absolutely necessary, be otherwise provided for; 
moreovrnr, upon investigating the subject, I am convinced tlmt, by judidotis anangement, 
all tbeeettaM poiposesmay be combined and aceoitaplished. 
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The appropriation of the water of the Lea has, daring the last century, been the subject 
of much litigation, and the most eminent engineers, viz. Sir Christopher Wren, Desa- 
guiliers, Smeaton and Rennie have been employed ; and, lastly, the supply of water and 
the comparative levels have been carefully ascertained under my direcUon. 

Upon consideration of the entire subject^ I am of opinion that the taw, as it now exists 
ought not to be disturbed. 

I also understand that since the year 1828 conferences have taken place, and the outline 
of a scheme suggested, which, with such modification as existing circumstances require, 
would be satisfactory to all parties concerned; and this, I hope, will be completed without 
delay. 

The quantity of water delivered to the inhabitants of London and its vicinity by the 
New River Company, as stated to the Commissioners of Water Inquiry in 1828, was at 
the rate of twenty-four cubic feet per second, and this, being required to supply the usual 
consumption of the inhabitants, must be carefully preserved. 

The entire quantity of water flowing down the river Lea in November 1833 (after sup¬ 
plying the New River), as measured at the King’s Wear, above Waltham Abbey powder- 
mills, was found to be one hundred and ten cubic feet per second. As this was at the 
end of an unusually dry season, there will always be an ample supply for navigation and 
mill-power, as 1 do not recommend that any water be taken from the river below 
the town of Ware until after it has passed the Government establishment at Waltham 
Abbey. 

By the contemplated arrangement, a division of the water would be adjusted, litigation 
prevented, and the metropobs supply, to a known extent, secured. But to meet the con¬ 
tinually increasing demands of the inhabitants, and to compensate the loss of the Amwell 
spring (which has abandoned the New River, and now finds its way into the Lea), it is 
necessary to enable the company to provide a still greater quantity of water, and also to 
preserve it in greater purity ; but to accomplish this, further Parliamentary authority is 
required. 

1st. In order to obtain an additional quantity of pure water, without interfering with 
the contemplated arrangements, the company should be required to pump water from the 
river Lea some miles below the Government works at Waltham Abbey, towards which 
purpose they have purchased Tottenham Mill and thirty acres of land adjacent, and con¬ 
structed reservoirs to the extent of thirty acres of water adjoining the New River at New¬ 
ington, and adjacent to the site of Tottenham Mills; and there being also an old branch 
of the river Lea at present not in use, it should be transferred to the New River Company, 
who thereupon should be required to embank and enlarge it, to not less than twenty 
acres, and convert it into a settling reservoir, upon which the pumping engines should be 
placed. 

In regard to the power of the engines to be constructed and employed, in order to 
guard agaizut the effects of long-continued frosts, or unusual droughts, or being under the 
necessity of pumping from the river Thames, at Broken Wharf, the engines^ should be 
capable of raising two-thirds of the whole supply. This additional quantity b^g thrown 
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directly into the reserroirg at Newington, would have the advantage of being in the vicinity 
of the city, and create no further expense of conduit or other conveyance. 

If the water is taken off at Tottenham, all the mills upon the river above that place, 
including the royal gunpowder-mills at Waltham Abbey, would still possess the entire 
water of the river, and if a quantity equal to two-thirds of what is supplied to the metro¬ 
polis by the New River (viz. sixteen cubic feet per second) were drawn off by the engines 
at Tottenham, ninety-four cubic feet per second would still remain for the use of the 
mills below. 

To guard against any injury that might arise to the navigation of the river Lea, in con¬ 
sequence of the powers herein recommended to be given to the New River Company, 
that company should be required to rebuild the lock at Tottenham Mill in a perfect 
manner, and keep it in repair; also to pay a ^r and reasonable sum to the trustees 
of the River Lea Navigation, to be expended in deepening the river Lea where found 
necessary. 

2d. The quantity of water requisite in aid of the New River being thus adjusted, it 
becomes of importance to preserve that stream from impurities while passing along a 
circuitous course of thirty-seven miles in length. I was at first sight disposed to recom¬ 
mend its being made more direct, by cutting off great bends, embanking valleys, &c.; but 
on survey, finding it of quite sufiicient dimensions to convey all the water that the com¬ 
pany had a right to take, also that the stream itself is, in effect, a very extensive reservoir, 
and that much expense would attend the proposed alterations, 1 consider it more advisable 
to adopt other means of improvement. 

Where the New River commences at the Chadwell spring, the water is generally pure 
and transparent; but in passing thirty-seven miles of a populous vicinity without pro¬ 
tection, it is unavoidably exposed to various impurities; the surface water from the 
uplands, sewages from the villages, cattle treading down the edges of the river banks, all 
combining to produce discoloration of the water, which is still more increased by the 
operations necessary to restore the banks, and, near the metropolis, by numerous persons 
bathing and creating other nuisances. The company should, therefore, be empowered 
and required to collect the water and sewage from the uplands and villages, and convey it 
under the New River to proper water-courses; and they should also be required to fence 
each side of the river in a proper manner so as to prevent the evils above mentioned, 
preserving a space between the fence and water of at least six feet in breadth, for the 
passage of workmen, making reasonable compensation to the proprietors of the adjoining 
lands. 

The company should also have the power of summary pimishment of trespassers, on 
conviction before magistrates; and the landowners and occupiers should be prevented from 
d^ging deep ditches at ^e bottom of the slopes, thereby weakening and endangering the 
banks. 

3d. In regard to defraying the expense of the improvements here proposed, it appears 
that since ^the year 1828, the company have completed some very considerable works. 
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Buch as the Newington reservoirs, of thirty-eight acres, defraying the expense from their 
annual income; and 1 understand by their letter to the Treasury of July 1831, that they 
are able and willing to continue the improvements in the same manner^ if Parliamentary 
powers were granted them, 

4th. To ensure the improvements being properly executed, and the water duly distri¬ 
buted, the before-mentioned Parliamentary Commissioners should be empowered to examine 
into and decide any differences which may arise among the parties interested in the supply 
and purity of the water, which would prevent disputes, such as have already been pro¬ 
ductive of expensive litigation without satisfactory result. 


The East London. 

The East London Waterworks Company supply a very large and increasing district, 
being the North-eastern portion of the metropolis. The waterworks are situated at Old 
Ford, in the river Lea, just above Bow Bridge, and consist of a powerful apparatus of 
steam-engines and pumps, of the aggregate force of about three hundred horses, for raising 
and distributing water. 

The water has hitherto been brought from the river Lea, at high water, into a large set¬ 
tling reservoir on the north side thereof, from whence it passes by pipes under the same 
river into smaller reservoirs, from which the pumps are supplied. 

From this arrangement it is evident, that alfhough the water taken from the reservoirs 
and distributed is in fact from the river Lea, yet it is the water of the Lea subjected to 
the contamination of the district through which it passes in and below the neighbourhood 
of Bow, and to the constant agitation of the tides in driving upwards towards the water¬ 
works during the flood-tides; thus rendering it no better, as far as regards matter 
held in suspension, than the water of the Thames taken up in its passage through the 
metropolis. 

After the Commissioners of Inquiry into the quantity and quality of water supplied to 
the metropolis had made their Report in 1828, the East London Waterworks Company 
took immediate steps to improve their water both in quantity and quality, by obtaining 
powers under an Act of Parliament, in the year 1829 [10 Geo. 4, cap. Local and Personal], 
to take water from the river Lea at or near Lea Bridge Mills, above the influence of 
the tide, and to convey it from thence to the works at Old Ford, by means of a new 
aqueduct (insulated from all other water), into settling reservoirs upwards of eighteen 
acres in extent, from which it passes into reservoirs, out of which the pumps are supplied 
as before stated. 

These works are now on the eve of completion, and will be in action in the month of 
June of the present year, within the time allowed by the Act of Parliament. 

In the prosecution of these improvements, the East London Waterworks Company 
have expended upwards of £. 50,000, without having the power of imposing additional 
rates or charges on their customers; the maximum charges of housekeepers or private 
consumers being fixed by the Act. 
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Having assured myself, by a personal survey of tlie waterworks at Old Ford, and by an 
inspection of the new aqueduct and reservoirs now near completion, for taking water from 
the river Lea at the tail of the Lea Bridge Mills, that the above statements are correct, in 
which survey and inspection eveiy facility was afforded by the directors of the company 
in furnishing information, and in the production of all documents deemed by me necessary 
for the investigation of the subject, I have no hesitation in stating, that, as far as the East 
London Waterworks are concerned, the improvements necessary for ensuring a better 
supply of pure water to their district have been anticipated by that company. 

^rhe only point upon winch any question might arise is rather of a prospective natui'e, 
inasmuch as it relates to the sewage of the district on the west side of the river Lea, be¬ 
tween Tottenham Mills and Lea Bridge Mills, which sewage is now discharged into the 
Lea; but should a greater number of buildings, or a town, grow up on that side of the 
river, it would then be advisable to carry the sewage of that district clear of the portion 
of the river above named, either by conveying it under the river at one or more points, or 
by connecting it with the Hackney sewage, which goes into the tideway of the river Lea 
below Old Ford lock. But this is a part of the subject which might with propriety come 
under the control of a general commission for the conservation of the water supplied to 
the metropolis. 

Regarding the quantity of water now used, or likely to be required by this company, 
there is no doubt the river Lea possesses an abundance. 

By the returns made to the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1828, it appears that the 
quantity then distributed by this company was eleven cubic feet per second in the aggre¬ 
gate ; and making the due allowances for the extra quantity used in the warmest weather 
at twenty-five per cent, increase, adding moreover twenty-five per cent, for increase since 
that time, the amount would now be about sixteen cubic feet per second, and allowing 
anotlier twenty-five per cent, for future demands, it gives a total of twenty cubic feet per 
second, as the greatest probable quantity required by this Company. 

Now, it appears that the river Lea (as above stated in the Report on the New River) 
produces, in the times of shortest water, a surplus quantity of ninety-four cubic feet per 
second, after deducting what might probably be wanted by the New River Company in 
times of drought; and as the quantity required for the East London Company is not taken 
off until after passing through Lea Bridge Mills, and supplying all the wants of the navi¬ 
gation, there will still remain the above surplus of ninety-four cubic feet per second, for 
supplying the probable maximum demand of twenty cubic feet per second required by the 
East London Company, 

Thomas Telford. 

I^ondon, 17 February 1834. 
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Estimate,— NORTH SIDE OF THE RIVER THAMES. 

ESTIMATE of the Expense of constructing a Line of Aqueduct and other Wonxs 
requisite for conveying Water from the River Vemlam (from Huskey Mill near Watford) 
to a Reservoir on Primrose Hill, for supplying with Pure Water Three of the Northern 
Districts of the Metropolis; including Purchase of Land, and Compensation to Mill- 


owners. 


Small Reservoir and Works for regulating and drawing the supplyt 
from the River Verulam, and diverting the course of the River I 
Colne.j 


Earthwork, in cutting, embanking and tumielling'| 
on the line of Aqueduct from the River Vemlam ^ £.53,2 
to Primrose Hill - - - - - -J 

Add 10 per cent, for contingencies - - - 5^3 


240 10 0 


5,324 1 - 


Iron Pipes for conveying the Water across the two\ . „ 

^ Valleys of the River Brent - . - -J 

Two small Bridges for ditto - - - 1,400 - - 


Add 10 per cent, for contingencies 


25,080 

2,508 


Brickwork in Aqueduct, with a double Watercourse, 
scparaltul by a Footpath, from the Reservoir of 
tile River Verulam to the Reservoir on Primrose . 325,005 
Ilill, being a distance (including the length of the 
above iron pipes) of 15 miles 400 yards - 

Concreted Lime and Gravel in Foundation ofl 
Aqueduct.; 

Culverts for Land-water ----- 729 


13,037 4 - 


Add 10 per cent, for contingencies 


729 e - 
330,071 10 - 

33,907 3 - 


Forming Reservoirs at Piimrose Hill, including the necessaiy Works*! 
for dividing the supply of Water to the respective Water Compa-l.; 


for dividing tlio supply of Water 
nies or Districts 


Main Pipes to connect the Reservoirs at Primrose Hill with the 
present Mains of the Grand Junction, West Middlesex and Chelsea 
Waterworks Compuuies -------- 


Land on the line of Aqueduct ------- 

Compensation to Mill-owners for Water taken from all the Mills*) 
between Bushey Mill and the River Thames - -/ 


s. d. 


11,600 - - 


58,564 U 0 


28,248 - 


373,633 13 - 

20,000 - ^ 

57,500 - - 

549,451 4 0 

12,200 - - 

224,314 7 - 


Total - - £. 785,965 11 6 
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Estimatb,— SOUTH SIDE OF THE RIVER THAMES. 


ESTIMATE of the Expense of constructing a Line of Aqueduct and other Works 
requisite for conveying Water from the River Wandle,&i Beddington Park, to a Reservoir 
on Clapham Common, for supplying with Pure Water the Districts on the South Side of 
the Thames; including Purchase of Land, and Compensation to Mill-owners. 

£. 

Machinery for regulating the quantity of Water taken from thel 
River Wandle, including a Wear across the River, Sluices, &c. -J 

Earthwork, in cutting and embanking on the linel 
of Aqueduct from the small Reservoir near I 
Beddmgton Park, to the Reservoir on CJapham | 

Common -J 

Add 10 per cent, for contingencies - - - 


Brickwork in Aqueduct, with a double Water¬ 
course separated by a Footpath, from the small 
Reservoir near Beddington Park to Clapham 
Common (being 0 miles and 20 yards in length)] 

Concreted Lime and Gravel in Foundations of 
Aqueduct ------ 

Culverts for Land-water - - . . 


Add 10 per cent, for contingencies 


’} 


Forming Reservoirs on Clapham Common, includ-'| 
ing the necessary Works for dividing the supply I 
of Water to the respective Water Companies or f 
Districts ------ -J 

Add 10 per cent, for contingencies - - 


£.18,488 

5 

- 

00 

16 

6 

141,942 

10 

— 

6,821 

16 

— 

948 

12 

~ 

149,712 

18 

— 

14,971 

4 

- 

10,660 

4 

4 

1,066 

- 

5 


8. d. 
2,000 - - 


Main Pipes to connect the Reservoirs on Clapham Common with the' 
present Mains of the Lambeth, South London and Southwark 
Waterworks Companies respectively - - - - - 


Land on tlie line of Aqueduct ------- 

Compensation to the Mill-owners for Water taken from all the MillsV 
from Beddington Park to the River Thames - - - -/ 

Total - - 

Total for Three of the Northern Districts of the Metropolis - 
Total* for the Districts on the SouthBide of the River Thames 

Grand Total - - - £. 


18,137 1 6 


164,684 2 - 


11,726 4 9 

40,482 - - 


236,979 8 3 

4,800 - - 

160,095 16 8 


391,875 4 11 


785,965 11 6 

391,875 4 11 


1,177,840 16 5 
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FILTRATION of Thames Water at the Chelsea Waterworks. Communicated 

by Mr, James Simpson^ Resident Engineer. 

The process of filtering water on the extensive scale adopted at the Chelsea Water¬ 
works being novel and interesting, as well as im^rtant, I am happy to communicate 
a general account of the success of the undertaking. 

The managers of the Chelsea Works had determined to prosecute some plan for 
rendering the quality of the water supplied by them unobjectionable; and in the spring of 
182C I commenced experiments and inquiries upon the subject, so that when Dr. Roget, 
Mr. Brand and Mr. Telford, the Commissioners of Inquiry, visited the Works in the 
summer of 1828, they found the constiiiction of filtering-works of some magnitude in an 
advanced state. 

So little has been written on the subject of filtration of a practical nature, that the art 
of conducting the process upon a large scale was yet to be acquired, and improvements to 
be made upon the Works at Glasgow, Manchester and other places, where it appeared 
that instances of failure, as well as of success, had occurred. Preliminary experiments 
were indispensable to warrant expenditure of capital on such works, and several trials were 
accordingly made on superficies exceeding one thousand square feet, to ascertain the most 
approved principle, and the fitness of the various materials proposed to be employed. All 
the modifications of lateral and ascending filters proved disadvantageous, difficulties were 
encountered in preserving the various strata in their assigned position, according to the 
sizes of their component particles; and e£fectual cleansing could not be accomplished with¬ 
out the removal of the wliole mass of the filtering medium. All devices by currents, re-action 
of water, and other means, also proved either inefficient, or inconvenient and expensive. 

The mode of filtration adopted at the Chelsea Works is by descent, and the medium 
consists of fine and coarse river-sand, comminuted shells, and pebbles, and of small and 
large gravel. These materials are laid in a reservoir, their surface' being disposed in 
ridges, which presents to the spectator an undulated appearance. The first experiments by 
<lescent failed; sufficient care had not been taken in the selection and separation of the 
materials. Explosions of condensed air in the tunnels for collecting the filtered water 
deranged the strata occasionally, and were obviated air-drains. The filtration was, in 
one instance, stopped by the addition of fresh sand, without having prenously removed the 
M. sand, which should be applied as the a||>er stratum; although, in this case, the surface 
had been thoroughly cleansed previously, a film or puddle was formed on the original sand, 
and was sufficiently supported by the particles of sand to sustain five feet head of water, 
at first acting to impede^ and eventually to stop the filtration. The process was greatly 
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improved by the introduction of the small shells, such as are usually found at Shellnessi the 
flat surfaces of which overlap, and assist in the great desideratum of separating the sand 
from the gravel, and thus tending to preserve the free percolation in the lower strata, 
which is essential for ensuring filtration sufficiently rapid for waterwork purposes. 

The strata on the site of the filtering-works, under the vegetable mOuld, consist of loam, 
sand and gravel, overlying the London clay to the depth of thirty feet. The sand and 
gravel contain powerful land-springs, and the masses of ferruginous conglopierate they, 
pass through are so great, that the water is of an objectionable quality; therefore, in 
constructing the basin to receive the filtering materials, it was necessary to exclude all the 

land-water by clay and cement walling. 

/ 

An excavation into the sand and ^vel, of sufficient depth to admit of the water from 
the river flowing on to the filtering bed, would have involved too great an outlay; and this 
circumstance led to the construction of the basin, at a level which rendered pumping the 
water from the river unavoidable; but the consequent subsidence of the water, and 
the command of a constant flow to the filtering-bed, are advantages which result from the 
expedient of pumping; and the interest of the money saved has more than compen¬ 
sated for the annual expense. The filtering-bed covers an area of one acre, and there is 
an elevated reservoir of nearly the same size. Reference to the accompanying sketch will 
explain the construction of the filter. The lower stratum of gravel contains the tunnels for 
collecting the filtered water. They are built with cement-blocks, and partially open-jointed, 
two spaces of an inch and a half on the bed, and the heading-joint of each brick, being 
open. The fine gravel, pebbles and shells, and the coarse and fine sand, are laid upon 
the large gravel. 

The water is let on to the filtering bed at nine places, and the ends of the pipes are fitted 
with curved boards to diffuse the currents of water, and prevent the surface of the sand 
from being disturbed. The interstices in the fine sand being more minute than the sub¬ 
jacent strata, it is found that the impurities are arrested near the surface, and it has not 
been necessary to remove more than one inch depth of the sand at any one time of clean¬ 
sing. This work is effected by scraping the surface every fortnight, and upon a careful 
examination it has been discovered that the sediment penetrates to the depth of from six 
to nine inches, according to the state of the Thames water; the greatest penetration 
occurring during the prevalence of land floods in the river. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, it is not necessary to remove more than the depth stated, which contains the grosser 
impurities, the remainder tending rather to improve filtration by rendering the interstices 
l^tween the particles of sand still more minute. From these observations it must not 
be inferred that the process is . merely a fine mode of straining, for something more is 
evidently effected ; an appearance resembling feriuentation being discernible when the 
water is in contact with the sand. * 

The quantity of water filtered is from three^) four hundred thousand cubic feet daily, 
according to, the demand. The undulated surface of the filtering-bed admits of parts of 
it being worked, and otbors, drained; and it aids in cleansing, by admitting the grosser 
particles of the silt to slide down the ridges, and fonu a sediment easily manageable. 
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The removal of the sand is effected by lifting portions of the fine sand in succession^ and 
placing fresh sand of the same description underneath them. 

There is every reason to anticipate the various works in course of execution by the 
London water companies will add greatly to the health, comfort and convenience of the 
public, and as these works must of necessity be carried on by means of large capitals vested 
in fixed machinery, pipes, &c., for supplying ah article consumable only on the spot, and 
as such machinery, pipes, &c., are of little or no value for any other purpose, they should 
not be interfered with upon slight grounds, or the representations of designing persons. 
It ought to be borne in mind that the deprivation of the accustomed supply of water in 
any particular district of the metropolis would be a calamity from which most serious 
injury to the public might ensue, more especially if it occurred in the summer, or during 
the prevalence of epidemic fever ; and although the present supply of water in the metro¬ 
polis is susceptible of improvement, it is superior to that enjoyed by any other city in 
Europe; and in any event, the preservation of that supply is a most important object. 


SECTION OF FILTERING BED. 



Reference. 


1. Fine Sand. 

3. Coarse Sand. 

3. Pebbles and Shells. 

4. Fine Gravel. 

6. Large Gravel, containing the Brick Tunnels ;— 
of which tliere are eleven under the Filter of 
the Chelsea Waterworks. 
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REPORT on Dover Harbour, by Thomas Telfom^ Civil Engineer. 

Having, on the 25th of January 1834, received the directions of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, to report upon the state of Dover Harbour, I proceeded to that place, and, on 
the 30th of January and the following day, I examined the harbour and the works 
connected with it, and conferred fully with the resident engineer, the harbour-master, and 
Sir Henry Oxenden. 

The history and description of this harbour being well known, I shall confine my 
observations to its present state, and, referring generally to the plan of Dover Harbour, 
I shall proceed to communicate my opinion as to the most effectual means of rendering 
' the harbour accessible at all times; for until this essential object is attained, attention to 
interior improvements might seem to be premature. 

The tide here flows from the south-west, at the rate of three to four miles per hour; 
spring-tides rise sixteen or eighteen feet, neap-tides twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular. 
The prevailing winds are from the south-west; and a very unusual succession of violent 
gales from that quarter, during the last autumn and winter, produced an accumulation of 
beach, gravel or shingle on the bar, and in the entrance of the harbour, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the harbour-master, and the application of all the means which have 
been devised for clearing away such obstructions. 

ft is to be understood that the beach, gravel or shingle, is constantly in motion from 
the south-west; so that although the channel was oftener than once nearly opened by 
sluicing, it was not regularly re-established until the 22d of January; and on the 30th 
1 found it sufficiently good, although a considerable quantity of shingle still remained at 
the western pie]>head, and on the north-east side of the entrance. 

On the 3l8t of January (being the sixth day after full moon), the depth of water in the 
basin being eighteen feet, the culvert No. 3, in the pier-head, was opened by the harbour¬ 
master, at two minutes after ten o’clock a. m., and was closed at seven minutes after ten; 
and in these five minutes the shingle (five feet in height) opposite to this culvert was 
displaced. 

The culvert No. 2 was then opened (loh. 8ro. to lOh. 15m.), and in seven minutes the 
shingle opposed to it was entirely displaced. 

The culvert No. 3 was then re-opened (lOh. 10m. to lOh. 20m.), and in ten minutes 
(partly in conjunction with culvert No. 2) cleared away all the remaining shingle, the effect 
extending outward one hundre^and fifty Teet. 

The sluice-gates in the cross-wall, between the harbour and the basin, were raised at the 
same tiine, that is, at two minutes after ten o'clock, and this current of water produced its 
full effect at the turn-water (north side of the harbour entrance) in the space of fourteen 
minutes,' fl&d edntinued in full force during thirty minutes, when daylight appeared under 
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the sluice-gates in the cross-wall, and in another half-hour the water lost its power. The 
length of the lower turn-water in use this day was sixty feet, the distance between the pier¬ 
heads being one hundred and ten feet. 

From these experimenUi, I am led to conclude that if the effect of a back-water, 
extending over twenty acres behind the cross-wall, were exerted under more favourable 
circumstances, the harbour entrance might always be maintained j and if so, it is proper, 
in the first instance, to attempt an improvement in the effect of sluicing, especially as 
this would not preclude other and further improvements. 

The existing defects in the sluicing are these: 1st. The culverts in the pier-head arc too 
few in number, and of too great length; 2d. Nor are they fully supplied with water, the 
archway through which the back-water current reaches them not being adequately large; 
3d. And, besides these defects, the distance from the sluices in the cross-wall to the 
harbour entrance is such that the current loses much of its force before it is brought to 
bear upon the external bar of the shingle. 

For remedying of these defects, I recommend, 1st, That the culverts be shortened, and 
the iron lengths of tube thus obtained be applied in increasing the number of culverts; 
2d. 'fliat a tunnel, thirty feet in diameter, be constructed in the body of the pier from the 
culverts quite to the wet-dock; 3d. And that a similar tunnel be made from the said wet- 
dock to the basin, thereby also communicating at pleasure with the inner Pent. 

All this would give the command of more than twenty acres of back-water, applicable 
with undiminished force through the culverts in the pier-head, thus beanng directly upon 
the bar; wliile the seven acres additional of harbour back-water will be directed on the 
same object by means of the turn-waters on the north side of the harbour entrance. 

After the additional culverts are completed, an apron, or granite pavement, thirty feet 
in breadth, should be placed around the pier-head, so as to prevent the violence of the 
culvert discharge from scooping pits in the chalk, which are receptacles of shingle; 
whereas the proposed pavement wouhl facilitate the removal of shingle wherever collected 
on it. 

But as granite is expensive, and Portland stone unfit for harbour masonry, I recommend 
in preference to either, for general purposes, but not for the above-described pavement, the 
Bramley-Fell stone from Yorkshire. This is of durable quality for such purposes, and 
was found preferable to any other at the St. Katharine's Dock. 

As the harbour entrance is of primary importance, I recommend that all operations 
in the interior do forthwith cease until this is secured, and that the materials intended 
for other purposes be employed in the more urgent and decisive operations herein 
recommended. 

The expense has been estimated, with as much accuracy as the nature of the wall admits, 
at £.20,000. 

# 

During the present year, 1834, this communication may be accomplished, and by the 
additional supply of back-water acting with undiminished force upon the bar, in the 
ensuing winter season, by means of the present tunnels, the effect would, I expect, be very 
considerable. 

40 
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During the year 1835» the additional culTerts in the pier-head^ the apron or adyanced 
pavement, and the tunnel between them and the wet-dock, may be accomplished; and the 
expenditure of £.20,000 might thus be equally divided between the two years 1834 and 
1835. 

10 February 1834. _ Thoma» Telford* 

Mem :—It is high-water in the harbour at full and change, about 11 h. 15 m. The flood- 
tide runs five hours ; the ebb, more than seven hours. About one hour and three quarters 
before high-water hy the shore, the stream outside begins to make to the eastward ; and 
a countei^urrent (forty or fifty fathoms wide) sets to the westward, across the harbour- 
mouth. This requires attention, lest it should drive a vessel against the western pier-head. 
The best time for entering the harbour is about an hour and a half before high-water, 
when the stream is slack. On the western pier-head are two flag-staves, on the largest of 
which a red flag is kept flying by day, and a red light is shown on each flag-staflT at night, 
while there is more than ten feet water in the harbour entrance. Spring-tides rise nine¬ 
teen feet; neap-tides, fourteen feet. 

John Scott Tucker, —1833. 
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PROGRESS of the Improvement of Dover Harbour Entrance. 

Communicated by James Walker, Esq., P.I.C.E. 

No harbour, and scarcely any engineering subject of the same apparent facility at the 
first view of it, has caused more difference of opinion, or more difficulty in the mode of 
treating it, than Dover Harbour, while its great advantage, as being the nearest port to 
France, has rendered the improvement of the harbour a matter of great and almost national 
importance. One of the great evils is the accumulation of shingle in front of the entrance; 
this is brought up from the west by the prevailing southerly and westerly winds, and 
lodged directly at the entrance to such an extent and height, as sometimes to completely 
block up the entrance for several days together, particularly during winter, and in rough 
weather, when the harbour is of the greatest consequence. 

The management of the harbour is under the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports (at 
present the Duke of Wellington), the Lieutenant Governor of Dover Castle (at present 
R. H. Jenkinson, Esq.), and a body of the most influential gentlemen of the county; and 
these have called in aid the professional assistance of the most eminent engineers of their 
day ; at various times, Smeaton, Gurney, Huddart, Ralph Walker, Rennie, who have all 
reported their opinion, and under whose advice various works were done for the improve¬ 
ment of the harbour. The outer harbour is divided from the basin and Pent by a cross-wall, 
in which there are gates for the passage of vessels. These gates, being shut at high-water,* 
retain in tiie basin and Pent nineteen acres of water, and at low water the large sluices 


*,TW«vengerMeof a^ng-tide on hirbonr-iiidexit ..... 176eC. 

And that of a bpa^tide . .. 18 feet 
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which are built in the cross-wall being opened, the water is discharged with great force 
through the sluices, and runs with considerable velocity through the outer harbour, to the 
entrance where the stream is narrowed, and directed by turn-waters, movable as occasion 
may require, against the bar; but the main power of impulse was lost after the immediate 
discharge from the sluices. The above method was frequently found insufficient to clear 
the harbour entrance; and it was sometimes necessary to have one hundred men, with 
horses, trying to make a breach through the accumulated shingle without effect. The 
delay to trade and the danger may be easily supposed. 

Mr. Moon, the ii^enious harbour-master and superintendent, about the beginning of the 
present century, appears to have suggested the plan of bringing the water from the basin 
through culverts, placed behind the walls, so as to discharge it directly upon the bar, in 
front of the south pier; and Mr. Ralph Walker being consulted, approved the plan, and 
recommended iron in preference to brick or stone for the purpose. Accordingly, a pipe 
five feet diameter was laid from the basin to the wet-dock, and thence was carried 
through a culvert to a small reservoir, about two hundred and thirty feet from the pier¬ 
head ; and from this reservoir, three pipes, two of seven feet diameter, and one of five 
feet, with sluices, branched off. The effect of this was found to be goo<l; the water being 
discharged, with a considerable head, directly upon the bar, cut through it in a way 
to which the former plan was unequal. Still the evil, but in a less degree, existed ; the 
five-feet pipe being insufficient to supply the larger outlet pipes, the power of dischaige 
was lessened, and confined in its operation; and the complaints against the harbour 
were as loud as ever. 

Mr. Moon died in 1832, and was succeeded by Mr, Fordham, as resident engineer, 
and Mr. Iron, as harbour-muster; their attention was given to the subject, and in 1833, 
they proposed the plan of substituting a large brick tunnel for the five-feet pipe, and of 
enlarging the reservoir, with an additional number of sluices; a plan for increasing the 
sluicing power, the necessity for which was increased by the harbour being shut up fijr 
several days in the month of December 1833, and in the early part of January 1834. 
The then state of the harbour, and the object of the application to Mr. Telford, will he 
better understood by the letter of the Lord Warden (the Duke of Wellington) to him, 
written from Strathfteldsaye, on the 25th January 1834. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ You will have heard reports of the inconveniences experienced at Dover, in conse- 
' quence of the impediments to the entrance of the harbour, by the constantly repeated 

* collection of shingle upon the bar. 

* These inconveniences, although greatly exaggerated, certainly exist to a certain 

* degree at all times; they have been removed up to this time by the skilful application 

* of a very moderate quantity of back-water, through culverts, and by means* of sluices; 

* but the gales from the southward and westward having prevailed to a greater degree 

* than usual during this autumn and winter, and repeatedly for several days and nights 
‘ successively, it has been found impossible to clear away the beach so fast, and as 

40 2 
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* frequently, as it is collected; the entrance of the harbour, therefore, has been at times 
‘ entirely closed, notwithstanding the vigilant attention of the harbour-master, and the 

* constant application of all the means at his disposal to remove the beach; but 1 must 
^ add, that this inconvenience does not appear, by the official reports, to have occurred 
^ so frequently as has been publicly stated. 

* It is desirable, however, to satisfy the public upon this subject; and I am anxious 
^ that you should take the trouble of going to Dover, and that, after examining the 
^ existing works for the construction and maintenance of the harbour, and conversing 
^ with the engineer employed there by the Lord Warden and Court of Assistants, and the 
^ harbour-master, you should report your opinion, whether any other and what descrip- 
‘ tion of works ought to be constructed for the purposes of a harbour at Dover; at what 

* expense; and, if you should think the works now in existence arc sufficient for the 

* purpose, whether any and what additional means of operation could be given to them 
' to render them more efficient. 

* I think it proper to send you reports on this same subject, received some years ago by 
‘ my predecessors in office. 

‘ You will see that they are contradictory; and that the Lord Warden and Court of 
' Assistants were Anally advised to adopt the system which is now being carried into 
‘ execution. But you will judge from the whole on the spot, after hearing the engineer, 

* the harbour-master, the pilots and other persons, and gentlemen most capable to give 

* you information, what it is At that you should recommend to be done. 

* 1 have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

‘ To Thomas Telford, Esq. (signed) ‘ Wellington' 

* Civil Engineer, 

*• Abingdon-street, Westminster.’ 

In consequence of this, Mr. Telford visited Dover, and afterwards arranged with Mr. 
Fordham the plans ; entered into contracts with Mr, Burge for some of the works, and 
superintended the same until the time of his death. 

The plan consists of the substitution of a brick-tunnel, thirty feet wide and sixteen 
feet high, in place of the Ave-feet pipe; from the basin into a new and larger reservoir, 
from which eight pipes radiate with sluices, so as to discharge upon an apron in front of 
the pier-head. At the time of Mr. Telford’s death the greater part of the brick-tunnels 
was made; part of the excavation for the reservoir-dam, and a small part of the wall, 
built; but none of the drawings prepared, or work done, towards the sluices or 
machinery. 

The works are now (March 1838) completed under contracts (by Mr, M'Intosh, and 
by Messrs. Hunter and English for the machinery, under Messrs. Walker and Burges, the 
engineers, and Mr.Howkins, resident engineer), without any alterations to affect materially 
the design; three of the new sluices were opened on 26th October 1837, and the success 
has quite equalled the expectation, as may be seen by the following letter from the present 
harbour-inaster to Mr. Walker. 
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‘ Sir, Dover, 11 February lij38. 

‘ I beg leave to state that the entrance into Dover Harbour, during tliis winter, has 
‘ been clearer from bar than any winter since I have been in office. We have'had no 

* obstruction to vessels coming in or going out, and the passage has been kept open. 
‘ Many valuable vessels have taken shelter here during the easterly gales, and several 

* remain until the ice breaks up on the opposite coast. The prevailing easterly winds 

* have had no bad effect on the harbour. We have now a safe channel into the harboui*, 

* sufficient to admit any ship whose size is calculated to use the port. 

‘ I do not hesitate to state, that had it not been for the new sluices, though they cannot 
' be put fully into operation, we must have had at times the harbour completely blocked 
‘ up in the early part of the winter, from the effect of the westerly and south-west gales 
‘ bringing a great quantity of beach along the shore, and not having the means to remove 

* it; and 1 have no doubt but I shall at all times (with the exception of any extraor- 
‘ dinary cases) be able to keep a good channel for ships to enter the harbour; but it being 

* a bar-harbour, the alteration of the winds must at times alter the channel into the 

* harbour. • 

* 1 am. Sir, &c. &c. &c. 

‘ To James Walker, Esq. ‘ John Irony 

' Civil Engineer, &c, &c. &c.’ ‘ Harbour Master.’ 

Mr. Walker’s last report to the Duke of Wellington is to the same purport, and 
includes suggestions as to the further improvement and enlargement of the harbour and 
its entrance. 

In closing this short outline, it is proper to notice the personal attention and frequent 
attendance given by the Duke of Wellington during the progress of the works; also by 
Mr, Jenkinson and by Sir Henry Oxeiiden; the latter, not only since the commence¬ 
ment of the present improvement, but for half a century previously, as an active Commis¬ 
sioner in the care of Dover Harbour. 
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INSTITUTION of Civil Engineers—2.'> January 1820. 

Mr. Palmer in the Chair* 

Moved by Mr. Provisy and seconded by Mr. Jonesy — 

That in order to give effect to the principle of the institution, and to render its advantages 
more general, both to the members and the country at large, it is expedient to extend its 
provisions by the election of a President, whose extensive practice as a civil engineer has 
gained him the first-rate celebrity; and of persons as honorary members or associates, 
who, by their indefatigable exertions in the cause of science, have rendered themselves 
respected for their learning. 

Resolvedy That a respectful communication be made to Thomas Telford, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
Civil Engineer, requesting him to patronize this institution, by taking on himself the 
office of President to the same. * ' 
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Resolved^ That a respectful communication be framed as an invitation to gentlemen of 
reputed learning (whose names shall from time to time be proposed according to the rules 
of the institution) to become honorary members, and the same shall be retained as a form 
to be used, and none other, without the consent of the institution, and that such honorary 
members shall not be expected to contribute pecuniarily to the institution. 

Moved by Mr. Collinge, seconded by Mr. Fields — 

That the secretary be requested to prepare an invitation to Mr. Telford to become 
President to this institution; and also a form of invitation for honorary members. 


Extract from the Inaugural Address of Mr. Telford, after accepting 

the above Invitation.—(21 March 1821.) 

‘ It is my duty, as President,’ (he said, after a few words of preface,) * to offer some 
remarks on the nature of the institution and its probable results; they shall only be few 
and short, it being, I trust, sufficientlysnpparent that the principles of the institution rest 
more upon practical efforts and unceasing perseverance than upon any ill-judged attempts 
at eloquence. 

* Having had no share in, or even knowledge of, the original formation of this institution, 
f can speak with more freedom of its merits. It has, in truth, like oilier valuable esta¬ 
blishments of our happy country, arisen from the wants of its society, and, being the result 
of its present state, promises to be both useful and lasting, 

‘ From a view of the topography and statistics of this country, it is quite evident that 
civil engineering has increased to an extent and importance which urgently demand such 
a separate establishment as you, its earliest members, have so judiciously planned, and by 
meritorious perseverance brought to its present state. 

‘ I have carefully perused the Rules and Orders, which have been prepared with much 
attention, and I think they are now sufficiently matured to be a guide and guard for the 
conduct and welfare of the institution. Judicious regulations are absolutely necessary in 
all societies, but I trust that in this, the good sense of the members will always jirovc 
that manners and moral feeling are superior to written laws, and will render my duty as 
President both easy and pleasant. 

‘ In foreign countries similar establishments are instituted by government, and their 
members and proceedings are under its control; but here, a different course being 
adopted, it becomes incumbent on each individual member to feel that the very existence 
and prosperity of the institution depend in no small degree on his personal conduct and 
exertions; and the merely mentioning the circumstance will, I am convinced, be sufficient 
to command the best efforts of the present and future members, always keeping in mind 
that talents and respectability are preferable to numbers, and that from too easy and pro¬ 
miscuous admission, unavoidable, and not unfrequently incurable, inconveniences perplex 
most societies.’ 
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ESKDALE. A Deschiptive Poem. 

By Thomas Telford, 

Eskdale, or the Dale by the river Esk, lies about the centre of that district of tlie 
border of Scotland, which is thus described by Dr. Percy in his Reliques of Anticnt 
Poetry: ^ Most of the finest old Scotch songs have the scene laid within twenty miles oi‘ 
‘ England, which is indeed all poetic ground, green hills, remains of woods, clear brooks. 
‘ The pastoral scenes remain: of the rude chivalry of former ages, happily nothing 
' remains but the ruins of the castles.’ 

The following little Poem, descriptive of the scenery of this country, was written in 
early youth, when the situation of the Author gave him little opportunity of being 
acquainted with English Poetry. It was then published at the request of some friends, 
who had the kindness to take an interest in it, from the circumstances in which it was 
composed. 

As it is now reprinted at their desire, the Author has not thought himself at liberty 
to make any material alterations in it, except by the addition of a few lines in the 
conclusion. 

Thomas Telford. 


Tjiy pleasant banks, O Esk ! and shady groves. 

The seat of innocence and simple loves, 

Demand my lay !—may thy own Muse descend, 

And o’er her much-loved scenes my feeble steps attend ! — 

Here, lofty hills in varied prospect rise, 

Whose airy summits mingle with the skies, 

Round whose green brows, and by the aged thorn, 

The early Shepherd seeks his flock at morn; 

Or, on the sunny side at noontide laid, 

Sees his white charge in gay profusion spread, 

While round the know*, beneath th’ inspiring Sun, 

His bounding lambs their playful races run. 

Deep wind the green sequester’d glens below, ^ 

Where murmuring streams among the alders flow. 

Where flowery meadows down their margins spread, 

And the brown hamlet lifts its humble head. 


* Knoll, a little green hill. 
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' There, round his little fields, the Peasant strays, 

And sees his flock along the mountain graze; 

And, while the gale breathes o’er his ripening grain. 
And soft repeats his upland Shepherd^s strain. 

And western Suns with mellow radiance play. 

And gild his straw-roof’d cottage with their ray. 

Feels Nature’s love his throbbing heart employ, 

Nor envies towns their artificial joy. 

At distance, rocks in glittering splendor stand. 

When first the Sun salutes the joyous land; 

But when he gains the summit of the skies. 

And o’er our heads in wanton triumph flies. 

The fragrant groves afford a chequer’d shade 
Of various hues, by Nature’s hand array’d. 

Here, clustering thick, the oaks their branches spread. 
And there the lofty ash-tree rears his head ; 

The cheerful birch amid the grove prevails. 

And wafts her odours on refreshing gales: 

These, thick embowering, form a cool retreat. 

Where heats in vain and angry tempests beat; 

Or scattering wide, an opening glade appears, 

Where elves and fairies play’d in former years. 

These gentle beings sought green haunts of yore, 

But all their wanton feats are now no more. 


Where, far above, the closing vale recedes, 

And all the soften’d landscape sinks in shades. 

Confined by meeting hills o'erhung with woods, 

The foaming stream precipitates his floods: 

Thence, slowly winding through the fertile plain, 

He onward comes, till hills confine again ; 

Now lost, now seen, he rolls his gathering train ; 

Till, sunk in woods profound, he seeks the western main.! 


Not thus in ages past; one forest wild, 

Nor the green hill, nor pleasant valley smiled ; 

But rugged glens and pathless woods were seen, 
*Where beasts of prey howl’d round their bloody den. 

Rude Britain then (the polish’d arts unknown), 
To barbarous rage and headlong fury prone. 

Prey’d on herself; to hunt the mountain boar, 

* To hear the hills resound the savage roar, 
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To bend the bow, and run the rapid race, 

Or foremost brave the tide in doubtful cliace, 

Was their delight: the Celtic feast succeeds, 

The shell went round and songs of warlike deeds: 

Fired by the sound, the hunters rush’d to fight, 

Devoid of fear their hearts, their steps unknown to flight. 
Thus lived the ancient heroes of the North, 

And thus they fought when Fingal led theni forth; 
When, Prince of Scottish Bards, great Ossian sung, 
While to his voice the echoing Mobven rung*. 

And thus in later days, when English arms 
Shook thy deep woods with wars untired alarms,, 

On the dark rock the Bordku Castle rose, 

And frown'd defiance on its Southern foes. 

Around chief the ready vassals throng. 

And the h;ii) echoed to the warlike song. 

Fnrfli the li. hij when rose the opening day, 

MiircliM the stern bands, and mix’d in bloody fray; 

Or. silent stealing by tlie moon-beam cold, 
o'er the dawn the riches of the fold. 

Alternate plunder mark’d the varying years; 
r^ac.h evening brought its triumphs or its tears: 

'A'Idle Power and Rapine grew from sire to son, 
j.he song sanction’d what the sword had won. 

.N-.vukcd at length, Britannia rear’d her head, 

And itnidal Power and Superstition fled. 

One (‘(jual law* the hostile nations bound, 

.And Peace diffused her unknown joys around ; 

Commerce at last her daring sails unfurl’d, 

And Britain rose the envy of the world. 

As o’er the land improving arts extend. 

Rejoicing Eskdale feels their powers descend. 

Stript of her cumbrous loads, her mountains rise. 

While at their feet the peopled valley lies: 

The less’uing woods, that dark and dismal frown’d, 

Now spread their shelter, not their gloom, around; 

And where the boggy fen neglected lay. 

Smiles tlie white cottage and the village gay. 


* Hic Union. 
4 P 
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Her sons, inspired by love of arts and arms. 

Whose glowing bosom patriot virtue warms. 

Around the world the much-loved name convey. 

From western oceans to th# rising day. 

None bolder rise in Britain’s sacred cause; 

None wiser in the senate form her laws. 

E’en now, she spreads her JonNSTONP/s* sounding name. 
And points to PASLEYSf in the rolls of fame. 

These on thy banks, O Esk ! were wont to stray, 

Smiling in youthful prime and infant play; 

Oft through thy woods they’ve ranged, unknown to care, 
And pull’d the hazel-nuts and roses fair; 

Or, wandering bold thy moss-clad rocks among. 

Heard Echo answer to their joyous song. 

As the young lion near lus native den, 

By depth of woods removed from haunts of men, 

Around the rustling bush,' or spreading tree. 

Plays harmless long in wanton sjiort and glee, 

Till growing strength awakes his latent fire, 

Then roams abroad, and emulates his sire: 

Thus in their breasts they felt tlic generous flame, 

And glowing sigh’d for an immortal name. 

While some the field and warlike honours charm. 

Paternal deeds their throbbing bosoms warm; 

O’er Ocean’s awful realm they boldly sweep, 

And hurl the British thunders o’er the deep. 

Others, intent by arts tlieir name to raise. 

In distant regionsseek the meed of praise; 

In other climes display their native fire. 

And prove the virtues which thy scenes inspire. 

The Muses, too, from Thames’ green margin came, 

And on thy banks have nursed youug sons of Fame; 
With care they form’d thy Armstrong’s! rising soul, 
And bade his name resound from pole to pole; 


* 'rhi- WcstciliiJl family, whieh is now rei)refiented by Sir William Pultensy, Bart., who is well known in the political world, 
and for the very active part which be takes in promoting every plan for the improvement of the country. 

f The Parleys of Craig, one of whom, Sir Thomas Poslcy, Uart., Rear Admiral of the Red, will long be dear to every Briton 
fur hi« gallant sen'icen in the actions with the French fleet on the Ist of June 17114, when his spirited exertions contributed in 
au eminent degree to the signal victory gained by the British fleet. 

f Gilbert Paaley, for many years Surgeon-General to the East India Company at Madras. 

Dr. Ralph Irving, a man of very »>u))vrior talents, author of several valuable medical essays, and much distinguished in India 
by the kte Sir^ William Jones. 

$ Dr. Armstrong, author of <hat beautiful poem on the Art of preserving Health. 
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Resolved their fav’rite Pope should live again. 
They gave thy Mickle* all his tuneful strain, 
Taught him to roll the tide of verse along, 

And Gama's deeds immortalize^ln song. 

Ah ! if thy charms would rouse hLs filial flame 
To bid them live with his unfading name, 

Then, though Time roll'd his circling years away, 
Or War’s dread havock made thy vales his prey, 
Thy bright’ning fame in distant realms would shine 
And Windsor’s rural beauties yield to thine 1 


Ah! vain the wish! and vain the Muse’s tear! 

Thy Mickle sleeps on his untimely bier— 

On oilier scenes his dying eyelids closed— 

In otluT vales his hallow’d dust’s reposed!— 

Genius and Friendship weep around his urn, 

And all thy hills, and all their echoes, mourn. 

Yet still one voice, while fond remembrance stays. 
One. feeble voice, shall ctdebrate thy praise; 

Shall tell thy sons that, wheresoe’er they roam. 

The liermit J*eace hath built her cell at home; 

Tell them. Ambition’s w’reath, and Fortune’s gain. 

But ill supply the pleasures of the plain; 

Teach their young hearts thy simple charms to prize, 
To love their native hills, and bless their native skies. 


Ai’pendix (V.) 

Mr, Telford's Secret Liberality. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. George Mag to Mr. Rickmav, 
dated Inverness, 20 February 1838. 

I AM aware that it would be utterly presumptuous in me to hazard any remarks on tlie 
general lineaments of Mr, Telford's character and disposition, respecting which your long 
and familiar intercourse with him entitles you to speak more confidently and authoritatively 
than any other person. Nevertheless, there is one trait to which I may refer, because from 
it the observation of his most intimate friends was carefully excluded, but which, from tl»e 
position I occupied, I could not escape from occasionally witnessing; I mean his active 


William Julius Mickle, translator of tbe Luaiad. 

4 P 2 
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benevolence in every case of misfortune or distress that was presented to Numerous 
applications of this nature were incessantly made to him; and while in many cases the 
most liberal aid was afforded, 1 never knew an instance of unkind rejection. The 
possession of any talent, literary, scientiftc or mechanical, I always observed was an 
irresistible passport to his bounty; although he seldom failed to accompany it with a 
rebuke, more or less gentle, yet conveyed in his own peculiarly effective manner, on the 
indiscretion and irregularities which too often led to the application. But even without 
any claim of this sort, numbers, particularly of his poor countrymen, experienced the 
frequent effects of his benevolent aid; for, among other seemingly latent qualities, he 
ever retained that strong attachment to the land of his birth which is said to be 
peculiarly characteristic of the natives of the northern division of Britain. 


Appendix (W.) 


Letter addressed to Mr. Telford from the Russian Government, 
inscribed on a Brilliant Diamond Ring. 

Sir, 

In a letter dated 14th—26th February 1808, which I received the 20th of last October 
from His Excellency Count Raumantzoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Chief Director of the Board of Inland Navigation in Russia, His Excellency 
informs me that he has made known to his Imperial Majesty tlie Emperor of all the 
Russias, the kind attention you have manifested towards our studies on Civil Engineering; 
His Imperial Majesty, being sensible of it, has been pleased to present you with a brilliant 
ring as a testimony of his high satisfaction, and Count Raumantzoff, in forwarding the 
same, directs me to transmit it to you in the name of His Imperial Majesty. 


In fulfilling this pleasing duty, 1 have the honour to remain, with the greatest esteem 
and regard. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, 


London, 

No. 1, George-strect, Portman Square, 
the 9th November 1808. 


Leon de Waxell^ 
Member of the Board of Inland 
Navigation in Russia. 
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Copy of the Will of Thomas Telford, 

I, Thomas Telford, of Abingdon Street, Westminster, being desirous of testifying my 
sense of the good-will and kindness which has subsisted between myself and those with 
whom I have been most intimately connected through life, and being of sound mind, 
this 9th day of June in the year of our Lord 1834, do make this my last Will and 
Testament; tliat is to say, It is my desire, that after my just debts are paid, and the 
expense of a decent funeral, in a place to be selected by my Executors, that the re¬ 
mainder of my property shall be disposed of in the following manner:— 


The expense of the publication, describing the works in which I have been engaged 
from my earliest years, to be defrayed under the direction of my Executors. 


To each of the children of the Rev. Archibald Alisonl rri.ii i 
of Edinburgh. ] Two hundred pounds 

To James Hope, W.S., Edinburgh - - - pive hundred pounds 

To John Hope, his son, W. S. 

To John Rickman, of the House of Commons 
To William Charles Rickman, his son - 
To Alexander Milne, of the Land Revenue Oflicc 


Five hundred pounds 
Five hundred pounds 
Five hundred |K)unds 
Five hundred pounds 


To Colonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, Chatham Five hundred poun 


To Robert Soutlicy, Poet T^aureate 

To Thomas Campbell, Poet - - - - 

To Thomas Stanton, Ellesmere, formerly my clerk 

To William A. Provis - - - ditto 

To Joseph Mitchell, of Inverness - ditto 

To George May, of Inverness - ditto 

To Alexander Gibb, of Aberdeen - ditto 

To William Anderson, Paddington ditto 

To John Pollock, Road Surveyor, my deputy 

To John Macneil, - ditto - ditto 

To George Turnbull, my present clerk - 

To the widow and family of tl.« late John MitchelU ^ ^ 

of Inverness, my deputy on Roads - - -J ^ 

To the widow of Thomas Denson, ditto ditto i_ i i 

onCanaU ------ Four hundred pounds 

To Alexander Easton, - - ditto ditto - Four hundred pounds 


- Five hundred pounds 

- Five hundred pound 
Four hundred pounds 

- Four hundred pound 

- Four hundred pound 

- Four hundred ]>oiinds 

- Four hundred pounds 

- Four hundred jiounds 

- Four hundred pounds 

- Four hundred pound^ 

- Four hundred pounds 


To Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. - - - 

To Dugald Bannatine, Glasgow - - - 

To Dr. Cleland, - ditto - - - 

To James Jardinc, civil engineer, Edinburgh - 
To William Playfair, architect, ditto - 


- Four hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 


£. s, d, 

800 - - 

000 - - 
000 - - 
500 - - 

.000 - - 
500 - - 

500 - - 

500 - ~ 

500 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - - 

400 - 

200 - - 
200 - - 
200 - - 
'200 - - 
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- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 
' Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 
-Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 

- Two hundred pounds 


To W. G, Adam, barrister, London 
To Tycho Wing, Thorney Abbey - - - 

To Thomas Eyre Lee, Birmingham 
To John Freeth, - ditto - . - 

To George Nicholls, Branch Bank, Birmingham 
To James Walker, civil engineer, London 
To William Cubitt, ditto ditto 

To Edmund Turrell, engraver ditto 

To Thomas Casebourne, civil engineer - 

To the President for the time being of the Civil En-'j 

r*s Institution, in tnist, tne interest to be m xt i i 

idcd in annual premiums under the direction j lousan pounds 

of the Council -J 

To the Minister of the parish of Westerkirk, in the] 
county of Dumfries, in trust for the Parish Library, 
the interest to be annually expended in tlie pur¬ 
chase of books, under the direction of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management for the time being - 

To the Minister of the parish of Langholm, in trusti 

for the Library, the interest to be annually expended i rw xi i j 

lathc purclKiseof books, under the direction of Ithousand pounds 

the Committee for the time being - - -J 


gineer 
expended 


One thousand pounds 


£. s. d. 

200 - - 

200 - - 

200 - - 

200 - - 

200 - - 

200 - - 

200 - ^ 

200 - - 

200 - - 

2,000 - - 


1,000 - - 


1,000 - - 


If tlie property should be more or less than the before-mentioned amounts, the appro¬ 
priation to be increased or diminished accordingly ; and if tlw; persons herein named shall 
<lie before me, and I do not alter my Will, then I direct that the su’ms opposite their names 
or in that proportion, shall be paid to their heirs after my decease. 

All my scientidc books, book-cases, prints, and such drawings as my Executors shall 
consider suibible, are to be delivered to the President of the Civil Engineer Institution, 
for its use and benefit, on condition that all those articles, as well as the books, prints and 
drawings aln;ady presented by me, shall, in case of the said Institution being discon¬ 
tinued, be delivered to the Royal Society, Edinburgh, for its use. 

All the household furniture to be sold, and its value applied to the before-mentioned 
purposes. My clerk and servants at the time of my decease each to have six months* 
wages extra, and my man-servant to have my wearing apparel. My Executors to divide 
amongst themselves, or destroy, all such books, prints, xlrawings and papers as are not in 
their opinion suitable for the before-mentioned Institution. And I hereby appoint the 
before-mentioned John Rickman, James Hope and Alexander Milne, to be the Exe¬ 
cutors of this my last Will and Testament, and which I substitute in place of all otliers 
before the date hereof. 


(signed) Thomas Telford. 
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Mr. Telford*^ Pocket Memorandum Book ; its Contents arranged in Classes. 


Mkasures [pp. 0R3, 6C4] 2, 3, Of Length; 4, Oi 
Area; fi, Of Capacity; G, Of Weight; 7, Of Money; 
8, 9, Of Spt'cifie Gravity; 10, Ctirvaturc of the 
Earth. 

Mrchamcs [pp. CG4-G7I1;—1, Power of Man; 2, 3, 
Poorer of Man and Iloi-se (eoniparativt;); 1, Of 
Machines; fi, 0, 7, 8, Friction; 9, Expansi(m; P), 
11,12,13, Under-shot Mills ; 14,15, IG, Over-shot 
MUls; 17, Wind-Mills. 

Aib, 1, [pi).G71,C72]:—2, 3, Wind ; 4, fi, Thmiioino- 
tir; G, Barometer; 7, Gas. 

Watbu [pp.G72~G771:—L 2, 3, 4, fi, Pressure ; G, 7, 8, 
River Jetties; !>, M'ater-pipes; 10, Jet of Water; 
II, Velocity; 12, Wutcr-gau/;u; 13, Pump; 14, Lon¬ 
don Sujjply ; XbyEmporniinn; 10, Omilvnmtmi. 

Stkam Esotni-w [pp. G77-GtW>']:—1,2,3, (The English 
eoinhiiiation of Evaporation and Condensation); 
4, Fly-wlieels; .*), G, Steatn-I)uat; 7, Coals. 


Timber [pp.OBO-C82]:—1, 2, 3, (Nnnparative Stix*uglli 
of various kinds of Timber; 4, Bemiis of various 
Dimensions; fi, Canadian Bridge. 

Ikon [pp. 082-085];— 1, 2, 3, 4, Strength and qualities; 
fi, 'I’wistcd Iron; 0, Iron Pipes; 7,8, 9, Malleable 
Iron; 10, Blast Furnaces in 1820; 11, Menai Bridge 
Investigation ; 12, Weight of Iron Bridgi's. 

Stre.vgtii of VAHiois SuBSTANCKs [pp. 085-G87 1; 
(Timber and Iron usually included):—1, 2, May lx- 
cruslicd; 3, May bn pulled asunder; 4, fi, 0, 7, M’ill 
suspend; 8, Elasticity. 

Auciiks (Masonrv) 1, 2, [pp. I>B7, 088]:—3, Head of 
Water; 4, Centerings; fi. Pile-driving; 0, 7, 8, Ce¬ 
ments; 9, U()\vley«Rag SU>ne for Uoad-metidling. 

RAifiBOAi>s [pp. 08JI, 089 ]:—I, 2. 

Miscklla.vkol's AiiTier.Ks [pp. 089-090]:—I, Ship's 
Miils and Rudder; 2, Copper Sheafliing; 3, Tides ; 
4, Ramsgate I liii'iioiir; fi Carriage-wlieels; li, CJivi- 
tics of Ibmds. 


MEASURES. 

1. Fuencii Measures. 

Parisian foot to English foot, as 1,008 to lj)00, 
or as 114 to 107, nearly. 

Toise, equal to 70*720 English inehes. 

Metre, ditto - 39*371 ditto. 

Muid, 8 Freneli rubic feet, or 8*544 English. 
Ponce, or inch of water, produces 72 miiids in 
24 hours. 

2. Russian Weiist: 

Equal to - - - - 3,500 Englisli ieet. 


3, Roman Measuuk of Lexutii. 


Barleycorns in breadth - - 
4 doigt.s (3 inches) - - 

4 palms -. 

5 feet. 

125 geometrical steps - - 

8 stades. 

2 milliares - - - - - 


1 doigt. 

1 palm. 

1 foot. 

1 geometrical step. 
1 sUuie. 

1 milliaro. 

1 French league. 


4. Land MEASunii. 

Gunter’s ehaiii, 4 poles of <iG feet. Iteonsists 
of 100 links, each link part of a foot, of 
a yard, or 7*92 imdies. 

An acre is 10 s(iuurc ehiiins, or 10 chains long 
I>y I broad; 

O 22tl yards x 22=1,H (0 square yards; 

Or in links, l,ooox 100r:l0O,000 square^link« ; 

Or ail acre consists of 4 roods, each rood of 4(i 
|)ereho8 or square links. 

Wlien the content is found in square links, cut 
off five tigures on the right Imnd for decimals; the 
remainder is acres. 

These decimals, multiplied by 4, gives roods, and 
tlie decimals of tlicsc, by 40, gives perehc«. 


5. Measure. 

Winchester bushels contain h Wiiudiestcr tjallons 
of 272j cubic inches, equal to 2,130 (;ubic iiiehe> 
for tile bushel; H of these hiishers :ire 1 iiiiarlcr. 
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Barrel of ale, London • • - 32 gallons. 

Ale gallon contains - - - - 282 cubic inches. 

Wine gallon.231 ditto. 

In all other places in England,! 
excepting London, the barrel, > 34 gallons, 
both of ale and beer, containsj 

The beer l)arrcl in London - - 30 gallons. 

The Scotch pint contains • • 103*5 cubic inches. 

Wheat Rrlot contains - - - 21 pints. 


Imperial gallon, 277*274 cubic inches, equal to 
10 pounds of distilled water, at the temperature of 
54J®, barometer, 30 inches; 100 gallons, 10 cubic 
feet. 

0. French Weights. 


Killogramme.=:22*706 grains. 

By Barlow,] <»• - - - - = 3-28 lbs. Avoir. 
=2*2040 or - - - - = 2*1133 lbs. Troy. 
English lbs..... —1.5*444 grs. ditto. 


Quintal of Paris, in the old system, 123 lbs. 
English quintal, 112 Ihs. 

7. French Money. 

Silver. Gold. 

France - Livre Tournois - - - 0*54 - 9*38 
Franc, new system - - 9*70 - 9*52 

The al)ove determined when gold is £.3. 7s. lOjfZ. 
and silver 5 s. ^d, per oz., being Mint price. 

Livre, equal to 20 sous or sols. 

Sol - i: - 12 deniers, or French penny. 


8. Specific Gravity. 




cn. 


I oz. 

Fine Gold - 


lorntf* 

Brick 

2*400 

Standard Gold 

- 

lH-888 

Earth 

1*984 

Load 

- 

11*340 

Chalk 

1*793 

Fine Silver 

> ' 

11-092 

Sand 

1*620 

Standard ditto 

- 

10*5.36 

Common Water 

1*000 

C’oppcr 

Ditto holfpcn 

ce 

9-000 

8-915 

Dry Ash - 
„ Elm - - 

*838 

•801 

(last Brass 

- 

8-100 

„ Oak - 

•800 

Steel 

- 

T-lW) 

„ Beech 

*700 

Iron - 

- 

7*644 

„ Fir - - 

•600 

Till - - 

- 

7*320 

New-tallen Snow 

*086 

Cast-Iron - 


7-000 

Ic(j - - - 

*908? 

Marble 

- 

2*707 

Common Air 

•0012 

Common Stone 

- 

P*500 

1 

1 

1 


9. Weioiit of Bodies. 


Cubic foot. 

lb. Avoir. 

Cftbic foot. 

lb. Avoir. 

Gold - - - 


Free-stone 


156 

Silver 

.1... 

Chalk 

* 

112 

Lead 

708 

Brick 

• 

125 

Copper - - i 

562 

Clay 

> 

107 

Cast Brass 

606 

Sand- 


96 

Tin ditto - - ' 

522 

River Water 

• 

02 i 

Steel 

490 

Sea ditto - 

• 

64 i 

Iron 

478 

Earth 

.. 

124 

Ditto, Capt. ! 

437 1 

Icc - 

- 

57 

Emerson j 


Dry Ash - 

• 

621 

Ditto, Hutton 

464 

„ Elm - 

• 

50 

Ditto, Coid B.\ 

/too 

„ .Oak - 


50 

* dc)./ 


„ Birch - 

• 

44 

Tin - - - 

457 i 

„ Walnut 


40| 

Marble 

169 

„ Cedar - 


38 

Pebble-stone 

1 

169 

„ Kir - 

— 

36 


Kiver Water weighs 62*5 llw. Avoirdupois, at 
temperature 66 i deg. Fahrenheit. 


10. Earth’s Curvature. 

The curvature, at a tangent distance of one mile, 
is eight inches, nearly. 

To find curvature:— 

To the squ'dre of the earth’s semi-diameter (3,985 
miles) add the square of the given tangent distiincc. 
From the square-root of this sum, subtract the 
earth’s semi-diainctcr; the difference is the true 
dip. 

Or, multiply the square-root ofthe height of the 
eye in feet by 1*2247, and the product is the dis¬ 
tance in miles. 


MECHANICS. 

1. Power of Man. 

A man’s power equal to raise 10 lbs. 10 feet high 
per second, for 10 hours per day. 10x10x60= 
6,000 lbs. per minute, or 5J men equal to one Horse 
Power, which, by Boulton and Watt, is at the rate 
of 32,000 lbs. one foot high per minute. 

Bemouilli reckons a roan’s power equal to raising 
20 lbs. through three feet per second for eight hours 
per day. 

2. Power, Men and Horses. 

The work done by an animal is greatest when 
the velocity with which it moves is ene-third of the 
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greatest with which it can move when not imj>edo(l; 
and the force then exerted, four-iiintlis of the utmost 
force the animal can exert at a dead pull. 

The utmost force of a man at rest is about 70 lbs.> 
and his greatest walking sliced about 0 foet |>er 
second at a medium; consequently, § = 2 feet per 
second, or about 1} mile |>er hour, is tlie velocity 
at which he should move, and ^ x 70 = 31^ lbs. is 
the force he can exert witli the greatest advantage. 

The power of a horse is usually reckoned six 
times tliat of a man, or about 420 lbs. at a dead 
pull. His utmost walking velocity is about & feet 
per second. Hence 5 = 3 feet per second, or about 
•i miles per hour, is the rate at wJiich he should 
move, and x 420 = 186| lbs. is the force he W'ill 
exert when walking most effectually. 


3. Hokse Power. 

Desaguliers and Smeaton reckon - 1=5 men. 

French authors - -- -- -1 = 7 ditto. 
Gregory.1 = 0 ditto. 


And to equal 420 Ihs. at a dead pull. 

Sauver reckons a horse to draw 189 lbs. at 3 ft. per 


second. 

Smeaton ----- raise 550 lbs. to 40 ft. per 

minute. 

Gregory.- - 70 lbs. at 3 miles 


per liour, or 4j feet per second. 

N. B. These were stout London cart-horses. 

M. Schulze, of Berlin, results of experiments;— 
Found a man equal to 20 or 30 lbs., with a velocity 
equal to 2j feet pcrsocoml. 

A horse equal to 14 men. 

Rondelet reckons a man of mean strength equal 
to carry equal to his own weight, and to draw 
equal to IJ times his own weight. 

Coulumb found that tiie best weight for a man 
to carry up stairs was 173 ;f lbs. Avoirdupois; tlm 
quantity of action, 183^ lbs. Avoirdupois, raised 
through one kilometer, or 1,004 yards. 

A man to walk under - - - - lOOj lbs. Avoir. 
But best eSc^^ ----- 105*3 ditto. 

A man retui™g unloaded - - 200*7 ditto, will 
carry. 


A man walking without a burthen, exerts one- 
fifth of his |K>M'cr. 

A man labouring the ground is otpial to raising 
328 lbs. 1,004 yards per day. 

Under 14® latitvide, men can only perform half 
the work they can do in France. 

A man of ordinary strength, turning a rolItT by 
hand, can act a whole day against 30 ll>s.; for to 
liours, he will raise 30 ibs. n.J fivt per second. 

A |Kirson may, for a short time, act against 50 lb«. 
Two men can draw 70 lbs. easier than one <-an draw 
30 Ihs. if the bundles are at right angles. Porters 
accustomed to carry heavy burdens will carry 150, 
or even 200 lbs, 

A man can draw 70 or HO ll)s, horizontally. 

If tlic weight of a man he 140 lbs., he can easily 
push 27 lbs. 

A horse moving three miles per hour can f'xert 
a force equal to 80 Ihs. (Sam* Mooft\ Adcifihi.) 

A horse reckoned equal to five men, and will 
carry 240 to 270 lbs. 

He ctin draw 200 lbs. for eight hours in a day, at 
2i miles j>er hour. 

The above is what a horse can draw' over a pullev 
out of a well. 

In a cart, a Imrsc w’ill draw mort* than 2,000lbs, 

A horse will walk in a circle of 18 fi'ct, but it 
should bo 25 to 30 ft*et diamefor. 

Ilw. ft. 

Desngnlicrs allows a liorsc to misc 27,500, i |/min. 


Smeaton.22,010 

Boulton and Watt - - - - 02,000 


Power of H man reckoned equal to 30 lbs. moving 
3 feet per second, and w alking 8 Iiours per day. 

Pow’er of a horse moving 3 J feet p(»r second, and 
walking 8 hours pcT day, equal to 200 lbs.; some 
say, 300 Ibs, 


4. Power of Machines. 

The jKiwer and resistance are in tlio ratio of the 
spaces passed through by each iu a given time. 

In a compound machine, take the product of all 
4 Q 
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the teeth of all the wheels that act upon or drive 
others, for a power, and the product of all the 
teeth in all the wheels moved by tlicm for tlic 
weighty or, instead of the teeth, take the rcspeelivc 
diameters; or, there are always two wheels, or a 
wheel and pinioi» are wheel and barrel uj>ou one 
axis. Therefore, call that wheel the flyer, leader 
or runner, which is acted upon, and the other the 
pursuer, follower or driver. 

The product of all tlu^ flyers t^ives the velocity of 
the ])OAver, and the jiroduet of all the drivers the 
velocity of the w^eij^lit. 

Take the product of all the flyers for the weij^ht, 
and tlie product of all the drivers for the power. 

If tl«! number of teeth in a wheel be 7:2, .and 
those iii a j>inion be H, then tlio pinion will turn 
1 ) times round for once of the wheel: tlius 0 . 

Wheels and pinions are generally expressed T»y 
fracti«)ns, the nuiiK'nitor heinfv tlie wheel and the 
denominator the pinion, 

Tln^ number ol' turns in a eomjiound machine 
may therefore be expressed by a Iraetion, wdiose 
numerator is the number of teeth in the first wheel, 
muhiplicHl by its number of revolutions, and the 
denominator, the number of teeth in tlie wheel that 
is driven. 


Thus, a pinion of 0 teetli acting on a wheel of 


o7, will make it turn twice, w'hile it turns 11) 

times it«df, therefore **^.*-^ — 2 ; or, a pinion of 

!) teeth acting on a wheel of 81, will make it turn 

Ox 27 

;i times, wliile it turns 27 limes itself, -- - = 3. 


or, a of 12 teetli, and a W’heel of 9(5, gives 
12 X 32 . 15 X 44 ^ 

-fio-- = 


If this machine is w'lmted to turn a pinion 120 
times for one of the first wheel, this may be per¬ 
formed by one wheel and one jiinion, or several) 
jjrovided the number of turns of all bear tlic same 
pro|M)rtions to eacli other as that one wheel to its 
pinion. 

To make a pinion of 0 teeth revolve 120 times 
to one turn of a wheel; tlie wheel must contain 720 


. on 

teeth, as - = 120. 


But instead of one, it is more convenient to have 
more wheels and pinions. 


Then, if a wheel of 144 teeth act on a pinion of 
12 teeth, on whoso axle there is a wheel of 60 teeth, 
acting on a pinion of 6 teeth; the number of turns 
made by this last pinion while the first wheel turns 
one round, wall be expressed thus: 


144 

12 ^ 6 “72" 


120 . 


Or, a wdieci, 180 teeth, acting on a pinion with 
13 l<H‘th, or w'hose axle is a wheel with 70 teeth, to 

^ . . - , , ISO 70 12600 

turn a pinion 01 7 teeth; then x y = * 

= 120 . 


Or, say 3 wheels and 3 pinions. 

A wheel of 48 teeth, turning a pinion of 0 teeth, 
on wliosc axle a wheel of 40 teeth, turning a pini<m 
of 8 teetli; upon whose axle a wheel of 27 teeth 

turns a pinion of 0 teeth, y“X-y X -5 =-^ 5 -= 120 ; 
Or, having the same ratios, 

9G 80 54 414720_ 

isX I^X io='3:i5(j 120, 


Rules. 

1. If the weight be multiplied into the prmluct 
of the radii of tlie axes, and that product divided 
by the product of the radii of the wheels, the power 
to sustain the weight will be found. 

Ex ,— Suppose the weight 6,000 lbs., one axis 
6 inches, wheel 34; another axis 0 inches, wheel 33; 
a third axis 4, wheel 27; 

Tlicn 6x5x4 = 120 , and 34x35x27 = 32,130, 
and (5,000 Ibs.X 120-7-32,130 = 22*5 lbs. power re- 
rpiired. 

2. If the power lie multiplied into the product 
of the radii of the wheels, and thci factor divided 
by the product of the radii of the axis, the weight 
which power can sustain will be found. 

Ex. Thus, if the power be 22*5, the weight will 
be 6 , 000 , 

3. A power and weight being given, to find ihc 
number of wheels, and in each whetil the ratio of 
the axis to that of the wheel, so that the power 
applicKl to the periphery of the last wheel may 
sustain the weight. 
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i2ufej.“Divide the weight by tlie power, resolve 
the quotient into the factors which produce it, then 
will the number of factors be the number of wh*?els, 
and the radii of the axes will be to tlie radii of the 
wlieels, as unity to the several wheels. 

Ex. A weight :),000 lbs., power 60; the quotient 
is .500, tvliich resolves into factors 4,6,5,6; four 
wheels arc therefore to be made, in one of which 
the radii of the axis is to the radii of the wheel as 
1 to 4; in the others, as 1 to 5. 

4. If a ]x)wcr move a weight by means of two 
whix'ls, the revolutions of the slower wheel are to 
tluHc of tlie swifter as the j)eriphery of the wliecl 
whi^tli catches in it. 

.0. The jx?ri[>hery of the axis of the slowest wheel 
with tlie periphery of tlie swiftest wheel being given, 
as also the ratio of the revolutions of the one to 
those of the other, to find the space which the 
power is to pass over, w'hile the weight acquire'S 
a givfti leiigtli. 

Rule. —Multiply the periphtjry of the axis of the 
slowest into tin* antecedent term of the ratio, and 
the [)erii)herit‘s of the swiftest into the consequent 
t<;rin; ami to these two produ<;t9, and the given 
space of the weight, find a fourth proportional: 
this will be the space of the jwwor, 

/iV. The ratio of the revolutions of the slowest 
wheel to those; of the swiftest to be as 2 to 7, and 
till* space of llic w'eight 60 feet; and let the pcTi- 
|di(.Ty of the axis of the slowest be to that of the 
swiftest as 3 to 8. I’lie space of the power will he 
280, for 2 X 3 : 7 X 8 :: 60 : 280. 

(i. The ralio of flic jicripliery of the swiftest wheel 
and of the axis of the slowest, together with tin; 
ratio of their revolutions, and the weight being 
given, to find the power able to sustain it. 

Rule. —Multiply both the antecedents and eon- 
s(*quents of the given ratios into each other, and to 
tlie prodiicte of the antecedents, the product of the 
consequents, and th-^ given weight, find a fourth 
proportional; that will be the power rnpiiretl. 

Ex. The ratios of the jieriplicry 8:3; tliat of 
the revolutions 7 : 2, and the weight 2,000; the 
])owcr will b(! found ‘iHL 


For 7 X 8 : 2 X 3 :: 2,000 : 2145-. 

After the same manner the weight may be found, 
the power and the ratios of the ptTi[>Iicry lieing 
given. 

7. The revolutions the swiftest wheel is to per¬ 
form while the slowest makes one revolution iadiig 
given, together with the spact; the weight is to he 
raised, and the periphery of the slowest wheel, to 
find the time that will be spent in raising it. 

Rule .—As tlie porijihery of the axis of the slowi si 
wheel is to the given space of the weight, so is the 
given number of revolutions of the sw'ilh'st wheel 
to a fourth jirojiortional, whieh will he the mnriher 
of revolutions pcrfomied while the weigJit reaches 
the given Iniight; then hy experiment determine 
the numher of revolutions the swiftest wheel pt;r- 
forms in an hour, and by this divide the fourth 
pro|K)rtional found hidbrc; tlie quotient will he tin' 
time spent in raising the weight. 

n. FiiicTioy. 

Amouton, Belidor and Bossiiet found friction <in 
an horizontal jilune, in proportion to its weight, tf» 

he - -- -- --.1 

Bullfiiieher.| 

Parent and Euler ------ as 7 to 2o. 

0. Feuouson rouND 

Soft wood on soft wood - 1 of tin; weight. 

Rough ditto - ditto - - - - i 

Soft upon hard %vood - - - - ^ ,, 

Polislied steel on polislied wood | „ 

Ditto - - - on eo]»per - - - I „ 

Ditto - - - (»n brass - - - » 


7. CoVnUMB, ON A LARGE SCALE. 

Oak upon oak.= pressure. 

Pin(; against pine ----- -j..'. ^ 

Oak against pine ----- p. „ 
Ditto - - - copper.* 

Tlie longer the rubbing pubsiauce remained in 
contact, the friction is increased^ 

4 Q 2 
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A pulley, with an iron axle, and brass bush 
friction of pressure. Ditto, when daubed with 
tallow, Ditto, when daubed with swine’s-grease, 
Ditto, witii olive oil, J 

Axis of green oak, bush of guaiacum 5*3 with tallow. 
Ditto - - - - ditto, if small - ditto. 

Ditto - - - - ditto, elm - - A jV 

Ditto - - box, guaiacum • - 2 V iV 

Ditto - - ditto - - - * - 


8. Friction of Wood through Water, hy 

Atwood. 

Wood pliined smooth, 9 lbs, or 258 square feet 
when moving, 8 feet per second. 

9. Expansion, from Young’s Naturat. 
Philosophy. 

Brass, todoim) its length for each degree of 
Fahrenheit. 

Copper and gold, somewhat less. 

Silver ----- somewliat more. 

Glass and platinum, less than | as mueli. 

Iron and steel, about 'f as much. 

Tin, J more. 

l^ead and Zine, about J as much more. 

Wood and earth, least expansible of all subjects 
known. 


10. Mills, Under-shot. 

Tlie course before reaching tlic wheel should 
slojie one inch in 200 yards; for the first JH yards 
^ inch. The inclination of fall to be the angle, 
ABC. 

A 25° 50' course at top of fall found witli a 
ra<lius of lOJ inches, the curve at the bot¬ 
tom with a radius of 4 ft. f)J in. 


Distance of level from bottom curve to the first 
float-board 2 or 3 feet; from the *!xtrcmity of the 
float-board to the bottom of tlu; eourst! should be a 
space of 3 inches, by a small curvcMl fall concentred 




with the wheel; the lower part of this should be 
9 inches from the extremity of the float-board after 
the water has passed the wheel; from the curve 
should he a fall of 8 inches in 10 yards. The tail- 
water should fall 4 inches in the flrst 200 yards, 
3 inches in the second, &e. 


11. To FiNii the Expense of Water. 

Measure tlui depth of the water at A, before it 
begins to make a curve at the top, also the breadth 
of the trough at that iilace. Take the riube of the 
deptli, extract the square root, multiply this by the 
breadth and also hy 4 HH, divide the product hy 
100 , gives flic cx|)ense in cubic feet in a second. 

At E, where the water strikes the float-board, llie 
breadth should be triple the depth, if there is nincb 
water, but with a mwlerate quantity only double; 
for this divide the square root F E by the quantity 
of water expended in a second, extract the f^nare 
root of tin* quotient, multiply this root by 040, if 
the breadth is triple, and by 523 if double. 

To breadth of course at top, multiply the 
quantity of water oxjumded jM*r secornUby ino for 
the first number, take such quantity as you wish 
for the* depth, cube it, and extract the square r(K)t, 
and multiply tliis by 488 for tJie second number, 
divide tlie first number by the second, and the 
quotient is the breadth. 

N, Ji. —If the breadth is too mncli or too little, 
take half tlio breadth thus found and add it to the 
number taken for the depth of water; the sum will 
be the true de])tb to renew the operation. 


12. Upon an adjusted CouasE, to find the 
Quantity op Water expended. 

Subtraet half the depth of the water at E from 
EE, multiply the remainder by '5333. 

Extract the square root of the product, multiply 
this root by the breadth of the course at E; multi¬ 
ply this by the depth of water at this place, the 
product gives the expense. 
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13. To FIND THE Velocity. 

Multiply tlie height, viz. F E, less half the depth 
of tile water at E by 04,348 ; the square root is the 
product. 

The float-board sliould bo times 
the depth of the stream at E, anil be 
inclined the value of the angle B A C = iiti" 34', 

If the millstone, with its axis and treadle, wei| 
1,550 lbs. avoirdniwis, take the fall F E more half 
the natural depth of the water at E, multiply it by 
the expense of supply in cubic feet; if the jiroduet 
is 30*52 or more, the machine will move without 
interruption, but not if less. 


14, To COMPUTE THE EFFECTIVE WkiGIIT UPON 
AN Overshot Mill. 


To flud the quantity an undershot wheel Avill 
grind with equal water, equal wheel:— 

Divide the quantity by an oversliot by 2 * 4 , gives 
tlie quantity sought. 

To know tlio size of the wheel, to make an 
undershot equal to an overshot given wheel:_ 

Multiply the oversliot hy 2'4, gives the iliametcr. 

The best velocity in practice is when the veloeilv 
of the eii'cumference of tlu; wlu'cl moves 3 feet )M'r 
second; hut large wheels may deviate more than 
small. 

Mr. Smeaton had semi a wheel 24 feet dianii'ier 
move 0 feel, and one 32 feet movi; 2 feet. 

Mr.Smratoii says, wlicn all is well exeeuted, fliut 
in an oversliot, (he work performed will amount to 
fully of the power expended; viz. 3 enbie teet of 
wah'rwill raise 2 feel to the same heiirht. 


Multiply tlie constant numhi'r G*12 by half tlic 
number of buckets, and this by the number of gal¬ 
lons in (*a(?b bucket, giviis tlie effective weiglit, the 
3 lower Imekefs hiding supposed empty. 

This is for a wbt'cl 20 to 30 feet diameter; if 
under 20 feet, deduct 1 lb. for every foot under 20 . 

Supjwse a wheel 18 feet diameter, 40 buckets, 
having 2 gallons eacli. 

2=244*8, from wliicli deduct 2 lbs., 
gives 242*8. 

Upon an overshot wlieel 20 f(N)t diameter, 302 
gjillons (ale measure) j)er minute, will grind one 
Iwll of corn, Winchester measure, per hour. 


That 

075 gallons 

p(‘r ininuU* - 2 

bolls. 

5) 

945 - 

- 3 

»» 


1,270 - 

- 4 



1,023 - 

- 5 



Query,—How many bolls by a wlieel 25 fl'ct 
diameter will grind 1,130 gallons per minute? 

1 st. As 1,270: 4 : : 1,150:3*02 quantity (jer hour. 
2(1. As 20: 3*02 : : 25 : 4*52 bushi'Is. 

Query,—^To grind 3 J bolls with 2,220 gallons jier 
minute, what diameter the wheel? 

I. Find number of gallons a 20 feet wheel requires. 

By—as 4 : 1,270 : : 3*5 : : 1,111. 

Tlien—as 1,111 : 20 : : 2,220 : 10 feet 


The best undi'rsliot will, with 3, only raise 1 . 

Mr. Smeaton says, that li tons of w.nter, fallintr 
at the rale of oiu* foot per minute, will grind and 
dri'ss one bushel of wheat per hour. 

This is equal to i) tons falling 10 feet. 

13. 1\Ir. Flf^ciikr of Chester. 

1 . To determine the veloeitv of a wheel, when 
the rjidius of the water-wheel 12 , the lesser wheel 
8 , the momentum of tin* water, and weight or re- 
sistanee, are given. 

Ruie ,—Multiply the radius of the water-wlieel, 
tin; mointnitiim of the wat(*r, and radius of the small 
wheel, hy the weight or resistance to he overecime; 
alsi) take lln'ir difterepee. 

Then say: As the first product is to (he diflerenee, 
so is tin' viiloeity of tlie water to the velixdtv of the 
wheel. 

2 . For the weight or resistance to he applied (o 
admit that velocity which will produce the greatest 
efleet, tin* radius of the water-wheel, radius of 
smaller wlieel, and momcnlnm of water, heing 
give.ii. 

little .—As the diameter of the lesser is to that of 
the larger Avheel, so is the momeiituin of the water 
to the resistance reipiired. 
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3. To dotcnninc the lesser or cop-whccl to pro¬ 
duce tlie greatest cHect, other things given. 

Rule .—As the resistance to be overcome is to the 
niomontuin of water, so is the radius of the larger 
wheel to that of tlic latter. 

4. To find the velocity of the water. 

Multiply the S(iuare root of the height of 
water in feet above the sluice (hroiigh wliieli the 
water issues by 5*4, gives the velocity per second. 

5. To find the momentum. 

Ride .—Multiply tito velocity by the weight of a 
column of w'atcr, w'hosc base is the area of the 
sluice, and height the depth of it below the surface 
of tlic wal(T, gives the momentum. 


UJ. Example fou Momentum. 

A stream of water issues through a sluice whose 
horizotilitl length is 4 feet, breadth 7 inches, and 
depth below' tlic surfiicc 10 leet. 

Rule .—The square root of the depth 10 is 3‘102, 
wliieii multiplied by 0*4, gives 17*07 the velocity 
per s<‘Cond. • 

Again: The area of the sluice is 2'3U; tliis 
multiplied by the depth 10. and that by 02*0 lbs. 
(the weight ofa cubic, foot of water) gives 1040*2; 
t]ii< multiplied by the velocity 17*07 gives 2,480, 
the momeutuTii. 

Krample for Proposition 1. 

Let the diameter of the \xatcr-wheel be 12, the. 
4*og-\vheel 8, the fall 10, the sluice 4 feet by 
7 inches, the resistance of the machinery 18,043: 
Query, the velocity of w'ater-wheel ? 

Rule. —^The velocity of the water having been 
determined at 17*07 feel [)er second, the momentum 
at 24,807 Ibr?., then tlie momentum multiplied by 
the rmlius of the wheel (\dz. G) is 14t>,142, and the 
resistance multiplied by tlu? radius of the lesser 
w hod (viz. 4) gives 71,')72 ; the dillercncc of these 
products is 74,570; therefore, as 140,142: 74,070: : 
the velocity of the water-wheel 8*03 per second. 


Example to Propositian 2. 

Diameter of water-wheel (viz. 12), cog 8, head 
and sluice as before; to find the resistance. 

Ride. —As the diameter of the cog-wheel 8, is 
to the radius of the water-wheel fi, so is the mo¬ 
mentum of the w'ater 24,857 to 18,643 lbs., the 
resistance sought. 

Example to Proposition 3. 

Retaining the numbers as in tlie preceding Ex¬ 
ample, wc have, as 18,643, the resistance to be over¬ 
come, is to 24,857, the momentum of water, so is 
the radius of the water-wheel (6) to the radius of 
the cog-wheel (8). 

Effects^ from Smenion. 

1. Effective head being the same, the cfiect will 
be as the quantity of water expended. 

2. Expensl^ of water being the same, the efiWa 
will be as the effective head. 

3. Quantity of water being the same, the <‘ttecf 
will be nearly as tlie square of the velocity. 

4. The a|)erturc being tlic same, the eJIeet will be 
as the cube of the velocity of tlic water. 

5. The most general ])roportion between the 
power and the effect is that of 10 to 3. 

Extremes are betw'een lo to 3*2 and lo to 2 * 8 . 
In great works allow 3 to 1. 

Effects of overshots nearly double of niuiershois. 

Wheel making about 20 turns per minute pro¬ 
duces the greatest effect. 

Best velocity when circumference of wheel 
moves about 3 feet per second. 

In flat countries, a rule is, to build dams so as 
not to [)en up the water into the wheel of the next 
mill above, when the water is in its ordinary state; 
and, further, Mr. Smeaton says, fliat common mills 
will bear two feet fail-water, when tliere is an in¬ 
crease of head; also— 

That well-constructed mills will bear 3 or 4 , or 
even 6 feet 
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In flat conntrieB, it is usual to lay the wheels 
from 6 to 1*3 inches below the water-level of the 
|X)nd above. 

Mr, S. says likewise, that it is the |jractice of 
enj^ineers, in levelling, to allow one inch per mile 
for tlie least sensible current or drainage. 


17, Windmills. 

Windmills with four sails, measuring 6fi French 
feet from one extremity to the other, and 0 feet 
wide, raise 1,000lbs. 21H feet in 1 minute, and if 
working on an average 8 hours per day, is equal to 
34 men; as it has been cstiniah'd that 25 square 
feet of canvas perform the daily work of a man. 

Experiment.—Millers say that a good windmill, 
that uses from 10 to 11 yards of canvas or sail¬ 
cloth, will grind and dress 11 husliels of wheat, 
will raise 30 millions of Ihs. one foot high; there¬ 
fore 501) bushels would raise 130,030,303 lbs. per 
week. 


A 1 R. 


1. Am 

Rushes into a void M'ith a velocity a heavy l>ody 
would acquire by falling from a homogeneous 
atmosiihere. Air Ls 810 times lighter than water. 
The atmosphere supports water at 33 feet; homo¬ 
geneous atmosphere, therefore, 33 x 84()=*2*i7,720 
feet. 

A lieavy body falling one foot, acquires the 
velocity of eight feet per second. 

Velocities arc as the S(iuare-root of their heighls; 
tlicreforc, to find the velocity corresponding to any 
given height, expressed in feet per second, multiply 
tlic square-root of the height in feet l)y 8. For air 
we liavu V=-/2,72‘2=:8x 103,403=1,332 feet per 
second. This, therefore, is the velocity with which 
common air would rush into a void. 

Or 79,920 feet per minute; some say, 80,880 
ditto. 


2. Velocity op Wind. 


Mill's 

Fret per 


1 

1 

Miles 

JHT 

Naiuvs, 

1 H.T 

lluur. 

Socirad. 


1 

Hour. 

1 

1-47 ; 


30 

2 


Light airs. 

35 

3 

4-40 J 

40 

4 

5‘07a 

Bi-cozo. 

4.5 

5 

7*33 J 



10 

15 

11-071 

22 ()o/ 

1 

Brisk gale. 

50 

55 

20 

21)-341 

Frcsli gale. 

80 

25 

.30-(J7J 

1 

1 

100 


Fwt JXT 

Sc-cond. 


Nniitt's. 


iiliC.!!-) 




}: 11 : 
•<UJi 


GO 

73’3.'>q 

03’02J 


! Han) irale. 


Storm. 


140-70 J 


K-am 


3. AVind’s Impulse. 


Velocity 

Fret 

per .SreoiKl. i 

Iin])ulM' 

on a Sipiare Foot, 
in Pouuil.i. 

Veliicity ' 
Fts't 

JUT Second, j 

IltlpulM' 

on a Sipurc Foul 
in Puund«. 

10 

0-229 

90 

18-520 

20 

0’915 

100 

22*872 

30 

2’059 

1 

no 

27*fJ75 

40 

3CG0 

120 

32'92G 

m 

6‘71B 

130 

38-(l54 

GO 

IV234 

14t) 

44-ii:iO 

70 

11-207 

150 

51-4G2 

80 

14'G38 




Air i.s 040 times liglitcr tlmu M\ater. 

N.B .—The ri'sistanco of a sphere iloes not exueeil 
one-fourlh of tiiat«of its greatest circle. 


4, Theumometeii. 

When first invented, about 200 years ago, ai/, 
sjiiriis of wine, anti then oil, were made use of; l)iit 
all these have given waj to quicksilver. 

Fahrenheit's is used in England, and Reaumur's 
on the Continent. 

The thermometer is on llui principle of ilie 
expansioq and contraction ofqivcksihcr. 
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Plunj^c it into boilinjr water, it staniL^ at - 212 ®, 
iind denotes the freezing-point. Between tliese, 
the space is divided into 180. 

0 is extreme cold; 32, freezing-point; 55, tem¬ 
perate lieat; 70, summer heat; 98, blood heat; 112 , 
fierce heat; 170, spirits boil; 212 , water boils. 


5. Experiments in Paris. 
of an inch in a vard is h)r 90'* Pahren- 

I M V « >1 ^ I* 

licit. 


0. Barometer. 

Mereurv is 14 limes heavier than water; therefore 
If the pressure of the atmosphere will bulunco 34 
feet of water, it will only balance 
lu'iglit oi' mercury, viz. a little more tlian 29 
inches. 

If the air is dimse, the mercury rises in the t.ultos 
and indicates fintj weatlier; if the air becomes 
lighter, tlic mercury falls and indicates rain. Stand- 
anl altitude in England varies between 28 and 31 
iiH'hcs; the difference is called the state of va¬ 
riation. 

Near the tropics there is little or no variation. 
Ill llussia(Petersburg) about 3-J inches ; w^lien tlie 
barometer stands at 1*30 inches, the specific gravity 
of the atmosphere is 800 times lighter than that of 
water, Init mercury is 1+ times heavier than water, 
eonse((uently the sjieidfic gravity is to that of air 
as HOO multiplied by 14 is to 1, onnereury is 1 l,20o 
timc-i heavier than air, or 11,200 x 30 = 330,000 
iin;he<, or 5i miles nearly. 

But air, hy its clastic quality, at 3 J miles above 
the surface of the carlli, is twice as rare as if at the 
Hurfacc; at 7 miles, 4 times; at 10 J miles, 8 times; 
at 14 miles, 10 times. 

From experiments and efficulations it is admitted, 
that the atmosphere reaches 45 or 50 miles above 
the earth’s surface. 

In afcending tin* Pny de Domt', a mountain in 
France, tlic quieksitver fell 3 \ inches; the '.nountain 


measured 3,204 feet in height. In ascending 
Snowdon in North Wales, the quicksilver fell 3 -jS, 
inches, at the height of 3,720 feet above tlic sea. 

Therefore it is inferred, that in ascending, the 
mercury will fall At of an inch for every 100 feet 
per|xjndieular. 

When the barometer stands at 29‘5, the pressure 
of the air upon every square inch is more than 
equal to 14 jiounds. 


7. Gas. 

At Edinburgh, coal-gas is manufactured at the 
rate of 8 s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and sold for 12 x. 

Oil-gas costs 2 G.?, per 1,000 cubic feet; the oil 
at 2 .'?. per gallon. 

In 1824, the extent of gas-pipe about London 
exceeded 900 miles. 


W A T E R. 

1. Wateu. 

To find the jiressure of a column of water iu lbs. 
Avoirdupois. 

If the base is circular,—Take the diameter in 
inches, and the height in feet: square the diameter 
in inches, and multiplying by the decimal ’341, or 
by *3t, this gives the weight of 1 foot iu lieiglit; 
therefore, multiplying by the number of feet iu 
height, gives lbs. Avoirdupois. 

If the base is square, multiply by the decimal 
•434. 

In great works, take the area of the base in feet, 
multiply by (12*5, if square, and if circular, 49*0875, 
and that by the height in feet. 

To find the pressure against the whole side or 

bank of a reservoir or tank. 

« 

Say 18 feet long and (» feet deep. 

Then J of 0 (being the centre of pressure) is 4. 
Then 4 x 02*5=260 lbs., being the mean pressure 
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upon cac]i square foot of tlie piano, and the length 
18x0=108 square feet x 250=27,000 lbs., the 
pressure against the whole area. 

Mr. Watt observed that in a canal 18 feet wide 
at top, 7 at bottom, and 4 feet deep, Imving a fall 
of 4 inches in a mile, the velocity was 17 inches 
per second at top, 14 middle, and 10 at bottom; 
the mean velocity may be called 10J per second. 

To find tlm hydraulic mean de]>th, divide the 

area of the section X 4=50 square feet, by 

the breadth of tlic bottom, and length of the sloping 

sides added together; wlicnee or 29*13 inches; 

and the fall in 2 miles being 8 inches, we have 
^(Hx20*13)=15'2G for the mean proportional, ff 
of which is 13*9, agreeing with Mr. AVatt’s obser¬ 
vation. 

Therefore, note that the velocity in inches per 
second is ]oi‘ a mean proportional between the 
bvdraulic mean depth and the fill in two English 
miles in inelios. This .^apposes a strait 

e(|uable channel. 

Extraet tlie square root of the depth in inches, 
and multiply it by 138-88 ; tin; product is the velo¬ 
city in Icet per minute. Tliis is without reference 
to friction. 

Therefore, multiply the velocity obtained by 018, 
or measure the depth of the centre of tlio orifice 
beneath the surface of the reservoir in inches, 
extract the square root, and multijily by the con¬ 
stant, numi>cr 85*87 ; the jtroduct is the velocity in 
feet per minute. 


2. Phessurr op Water awu Velocity. 

Pressure is as the square of the depth. 

Discharge as the square root of the depth. 

To find the jiressure against a hank or sluice, 
multiply the area by .J the depth, and that by 62 J- 
for river, and 64*4 for sea-water, givt-s the pressure 
in lbs. Avoirdupois. 


To ascertain tbe discharge over a Weir:— 

A head of 16 feet gives a velocity of 32; and 
the ratio of vclottity is as the square root of the 
depth: 

Therefore, as the 16, that is 4 : is to 2, the 

4 : so is 32, the velocity of 10; to 10, the velo¬ 
city of 4: 

Or, if the square root of the depth in feet be mul¬ 
tiplied by 8, gives the velocity in feet \)ct second. 


3. OvEE A AEaSTE JluAHI 


JVplh, 

Cubic feet per ininutc 
over every inch. 

Depth) 

inchrs. 

(hibic fevt |)er rninuU* 
uvor Kvery inrh. 

1 

0-4t)3 

0*428 

10 

12*740 

13*355 

2 

M40 

1*211 

11 

14*707 

15*032 

3 

2*()95 1 

2*2.30 

12 

10*75t( 

17*805 

4 

3-225 

3*427 

13 i 

18*895 

20*070 

5 

4-517 ; 

4*789 

J4 1 

1 

21117 

22*437 

0 

5-925 ! 

1 

G-295 

15 

23*419 

24*883 

7 

7*400 

7*938 

10 

25-800 

27-413 

8 

9-)22 

9*092 

17 

28*260 

38*024 

9 

10*084 

11*502 

18 

30*700 

32*710 


The thinl experiment made in Scotland. 


Discliarge of pipes, is as the square of the 
diametiT of llic pi])c, and the square root of 
the deptli. 

Square tlie diameter of a pii»e in inches, gives 
the lbs. Avoirdupois in a yard in height of w-ater; 
divide by lo, gives tbe ale gallons. 

Ale millon contains - 282 cubic iiirlies. 

VVitre gallon - - - 231 ditto. 

03 gallons . - - - one hogshead w-ine. 

04 „. „ - ale. 

72 „. „ - beer. 

In London, ale barrel contains - 32 gallons. 

„ beer ditto - - - - 30 „ 


4 R 
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Water out of a Vessel. 

- D, the depth of the bottom of an aper- 

ture below the surface of the water. 
|~| d, ditto to the top of aperture. 

6 b, breadth of aperture. 

Then * X 5*34 = mean velocity. 

•/ D ’—•/ d * X 0'340 = quantity discharged. 

If the aperture is in the bottom of the vessel, 
then 8 X D = velocity; and this multiplied by 
the area of tlie aperture, gives the quantity. 


4. Water over a Wier or open Notch. 

Dr. Robison found the depth of water in the 
aperture about *710 of the whole dcj)th from the 
bottom of aperture to the surface of the water in 
the reservoir. 

Note that 11*4491 cubic inches, or 1 To, will be 
discharged in a second through every inch in 
width of tlie aperture, when tlic bottom is exactly 
one inch below the level of the surface of water in 
the reservoir. Therefore, for any other depth, this 
number might be multiplied by the square root of 
the cube of the depth in inches, and it will give the 
cubic inches discharged per second through every 
inch in width of aperture. 

Tims, when the bottom of an ajierture is 4 inches 
below the surface of water in a reservoir, then tlie 
cube is 04, the square root is 8 ; therefore, at this 
depth each inch in width will discharge 8x11 *5= 
92 cubic inches [)er second. If tlie width is 3 feet, 
then 92 X 30=3,312 cubic inches per second. 

Note .—If the aperture is not in the side of a large 
reservoir, but in a ninning stream, we must aug¬ 
ment the discharge by multiplying the section by 
the velocity of the stream. 

Friction to be allowed according to the kind of 
board over which the water Hows, nearly the same 
as in orifices. 


Table by Dr. Robiion. 


Depth from 
bottom of Aperture 
to level 8ur&ce 
vf Water, ia Inches. 

Cubic feet discharged |)er minute, through 
each inch uf width of Aperture. 

In Aprtuivs lens 
than 18 inches wide. 

In Apertures more 
than 16 inches wide. 

1 

0*403124 

0*428 

2 

M40 

1*211 

3 

2-095 

2*226 

4 

3-226 

3*427 

5 

4*607 

4-789 

6 

6-926 

6*295 

7 

7-406 

7-933 

8 

9*122 

9*092 

9 1 

10-804 

11*564 

10 

12*748 

13*535 

11 

14*707 

15-632 

12 

16 758 

17-005 

13 

10-896 

20-096 

14 

21-117 

22-437 

16 

23-419 

24-083 

16 

26-lKMl 

27*413 

17 

20-250 

30-024 

18 

30*786 

32*710 


Table by Dr. Robison — continued. 



Mean Velocity in feet 
per ininiitc. 

Number of cubir feet 
piT minute 
through eaidi inch, 
iu width of Aperture. 

.--Multiply the 
square root of the 
cube uf the depth 
in inches bv some 
of the following 
DumberH. 

Description of 

Aperture. 

1 

.’-Multiply the 
square root uf the 
depth in inches by 
Nome one of the 
following numbers, 
according to cir- ; 
cuinstances. 

Small aperture:^ 
their edsvs apiirt 

1 

1 

-39754 

not to exceed 10 
inelics long by 

1 deep 

> 57*246 

Edges 1 to an inch 
If mure than 0 

60*0493 

1 

■40312 

inches deep and 
edges 2 inches - 

If kept level with 

1 58*88 

1 

•40886 

bottom of Weir, 
of broad stono 
walls 

Full dischamc, by 

1 00*92 

1 

•6174 

having no (side) 
friction - 

^ 92*692 

1 *6430 
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5. Quantity of Water flowing in 24 hours, from 
a Basin or Reservoir of still water, over a 
Horizontal Notch or Ajierture, one foot in 
breadth, cut in a Plank: [apparently calcu¬ 
lated from Dr. Robison’s preceding Formula, 
J.R.] 


Depth. 

Quantity. 

Depth. 

Quantity. 

Inches. 

Cubic feet. 

Iiichcfi. 

Cubic feet. 

■2.5 

1,000 

no 

260,000 

•43 

2,000 

IV5 

278,000 

•.55 

3,000 

120 

296,000 

•06 

4,000 

J2-5 

314,000 

•78 

5,000 

33-0 

33.3,000 

•87 

6,000 

1.3'.5 

352,000 

•97 

7,(K)0 

14-0 

371,500 

VO 

7,100 

14-5 

392,000 

1'.5 

13,000 

1.5*0 

413,000 

2-0 

20,000 

1-5-5 

434,000 

2-5 

28.(K)0 

10-0 

4.55,(HM» 

3-0 

.37,000 

10*5 

476,WK) 

3*5 

47,000 

170 

498,OfX) 

4-0 

57,<KK) 

17-5 

621,000 

4*.5 

68,000 

180 

64-1,000 

5-0 

7!»,000 

18-5 

667,000 

6-5 

91,000 

190 

.5!X>,0(X) 

6-0 

104,000 

19*5 

613,000 

6-5 

117,000 

20*0 

o;i7.ooo 

7-0 

131,500 

20*5 

6fil,0<X) 

7*5 

14.5,.500 

21*0 

68.5,000 

8-0 

100,000 

21-5 

7f)9,000 

8-6 

175,000 

22*0 

7.33,000 

n-0 

191,tK10 

22-5 

758,(H)0 

l)-5 

208.(KK) 

230 

783,000 

100 

225,0tH) 

23-5 

808,000 

10-.5 

242,000 

21-0 

8:13,000 


The quantity, at 24 inohes deep, is about 833,000 
cubic feetf say 833 thousand. 


6. River Jetties. 

In the new chanrel of the river Dee, below 
Chester, Mr. Wedge finds that tlie jetties for regu¬ 
lating the channel ])rojluce the best cllcct when 
placed from 160 to 200 yards apart. 

Each jetty contains about COO tons of stones. 


7. Rivers, taken in Inches per Second. 

of superior velocity —1 ] * =: bottom velocity'. 

Bottom vcloc. -f top veloc. , . 

- 2 -‘-= mean velocity. 

or, top veloo. — of top veloc. — mean velocity. 

or, top veloc,-l-l —2 v' top veloc. =: both velociliw. 

Pressure of water against one side of a cubical 
vessel, filled with a fluid, is equal to half tlie pres¬ 
sure against the bottom; and tlie whole pressure 
against tlic sides and bottom is equal to three times 
the weight of the fluid in die vessel. 

Effect of water on a foot square of surface, with 
a velocity of one foot |K.*r second, is 1 Ih. 7 oz. 
(Bouger.) 


8. Running Water. 

0 inches per second will lift fine sand. 


8 ------- - sand as large as flint- 

sand. 

12 ------- - fine gravel. 

24 - - - - - will roll along pebbles one 

inch diumider. 

36.will sweep angular stones as 

largo as a hen’s egg. 


Co-efficientx for 
Orifici'B of <}l(fvrcDt kiutU. 


For the whole velocity due tol 
the - - -/ 

For a wide opening wliosej 
huttoni U on a Icvtd witli > 
that of tin; Rt‘s«‘rv()ir - -J 
For Mn'aius with walls in a"! 

line witli the orifice - -/ 

For Hridges with pointed Piers 
For narrow ojKMiings whosc*i 
t>ott(mi ia on a h*vol with j 
that of the lleseiToir - -1 

For smaller opcjiings uiaSIuiee*! 

with side-walls - - -J 

For abrupt Projections andl 
8 <|iiare Piers of llridgcs -i 
For openings of Sluices wdth-\ 
out side-walls - - - j 


Rfttea 

bflween the 
theoretical 
auil real 
DUch.'trgo. 

(k>-effirifnt 
for the 
VehK'itiM, 
in Koglidi 
Feet, 

1 to 1-00 

8-04 

I to 0-9G1 

7*7 

1 to 0*961 

Ti 

1 to 0*001 

1 

7*7 

1 

1 to 0-061 

6-9 

I to 0*861 

i:i» 

1 to-O'OGI 

c*y 

1 to 00.35 

5*1 


4 U 2 
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y. Water Pu'es. 

Water presses towards an orifice in all directions, 
and dinuuij'hcs the velocity in the proportion of GJj 
to 100, nearly; or, llic (piantity delivered throu»];h 
an orifice will he less in this proportion than ])y 
calculation by the laws of falling bodies. 

If there is a widening in a ]»ipe, which is other¬ 
wise uniform, to make the delivery the same as if 
tliere had been no enlargement, requires an addi¬ 
tional force equal to the weight of a column of 
water of the lieight necessary for communicating 
a velocity, the square of wliicli is equal to tlie 
dlfFeronce of the squares of velocity of the water in 
tlie wide and narrow part of the conduit. 

The same as to air. 


10. Jct of Water. 

La Meule, in Liuiguedoc; produce of water from 
a hole 8 inches in brcadtli and 0 indies higli, with 
a head of 8 or 0 feet, producing 85 cnhic toiscs 
per hour. 

Le Police; produce per minute from a hole one 
ineli in diameter, witli the water one lino above its 
upper surface. This requin’s the surfice of the 
water iu the reservoir to he two lines, producing, 
in ’it hours, 570 cubic feet, or 4(),H20 lbs. 


11. TIattos between Real and TiiKORF.TirAL Vklo- 
ciTY. Dejith taken from top surface, through 
the centre of Orifice. 


For orifices in a thin plate - - - 

Opening in sluices without side-walls - 

Where there is a short eylindric'al pipe' 
projecting inside vessel, length two 
to four limes boro, and rims like con¬ 
tracted veins; not full - 

• 

Ditto, when it runs full liorc of water - 

Ditto, when it does not project witlunl 
vessel - - - - •I 


•618 

•636 

■5137 

■681 

■81*25 


Narrow openings, bottom on a level' 
with that of reservoir, also sluices 
with side-walls, and piers of bridges 
with square ends - - - . 


Wide opening, bottom on a level with 
that of reservoir, with conducting 
walls, and waterway through piers 
of bridges with conducting points -J 

A circular tube, fitted to contracted*!: 
vein or stream ' • ’ 

The whole velocity, according to 


of falling bodies 


theory |! 


•SCO 


•960 

•983 

l-OOO 


Water Gauhe. 

1 . By a screw or spiral machine, with its end to tlic 

resc^rvoir or supjily, having also an index. The 
water jiassing during one revolution being 
ascertained, the number of revolutions gives 
the quantity in a given time. 

2 . By a sluice moveable by floats upon ibi* top of 

the reservoir or supply, and the water siippl[i‘(l 
passing over the top of the sluice. 

3. By a pipe with a moveable joint being fix(‘d at 

the ( lid of the main pipe, the movi'ahle j)ipe 
being regulated by float-boards on the top of 
the reservoir or supply. 


13. PlIMF. 

Piston must bo within 30 or 3*2 fe(tt of the sur- 
taco of the water in the wells; hut as to the valve 
it is of no coTiS(‘quence at what part of this distance; 
it is placed, as tlie pressiin^ of the atniospliere will 
raise the water. Tlic weight of water at each 
stroke is that of a cobirim, wliosi* lu'ight is from 
the surfuee of Ibt* water in the we 11 to thj K])out or 
(liscJiarge, and its diam(;t(T tluj boni wliere the 
liracket works; then^fon', as the length of the 
long(*r arm of the lever is to the shorter, so is tlu; 
])owcr to thfj weight. 

Ferguson says, that the force required is as the 
height to which the water is raised, and tlic square 
of the diameter of the bore where the piston works. 

Tlie longer generally exceeds the shorter arm 
five or six times. 
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IfUic liandle be a lever, increasing the j.)ower 
five times, an ordinary man will work a pump 
four inches bore where tiic piston works, and raise 
27 J gallons :*0 feet high in a minute. Square the 
dia]net<*r iii iuclu's, giv(« tlie weight in pounds 
avoirdupois; divide the product by 10, gives the 
nutriher of gallons j)er yard. 

If any forc(‘ b(i aj>pli(Hl to a lever, its cffc’ct is as 
the forc(i multiplied by its distance from the centre 
of motion, and by the size of the angle of the direc¬ 
tion of that force. 


14. LoxnoN Sui'PKv. 

Mr. //nw(?’s S|>ceeh, 11 June 1 S 20 . 

In IHOi), Su]>ply 1 IS,101),175 hogsheads to 01,841 
building'^, £.1-21,528 rent. 

In I8-2(». *Sup])ly, 155,aHl,o;J8 hogsheads to 120,732 
Imildiiigs, £.103,000 rent. 

biitst L)iidori Waterworks <*liargo 22^. per annnm 
for (hiily supply, 135 gallons. 

West Midillosex - ditto - charge 50.?, ])er annum 
for daily supjdy, 174 gallons. 

(Iraud Junction - ditto - charge 57,?. per annum 
for daily supply, 278 gallons. 


15. Dai.ton on Evapouation. 

lr\cl»*s. 

Mean rain in 1700-07-08; in a year - r: 3;l*5.> 

Ditto, of water passed through pipes in 
ground - . 



Evaporated - - - 25 * 1 1 


Evaporated from surface of water - - - 44*43 

In 1793, Mr. Dalton published a volume of 
Meteorological Essays. 

In 1802 , ditto, in 5 vols. Manchester Transactions; 
a series of Essays. 


10. Rain palj-s. 


Mr. Dalton reckons, that 
England, Rain fi - - . 

Dew - - . - 


on the average, in 



30 inclu's. 


Of this, Evaporation 
Rivers - - 



Thiimes said to carry jinuuiilly to the sea 
100,021,128,000 cubic feet. 

Severn and llumher, each as much. 

Rf. J. Sganzin, Frof. Eeolc Polyleelmiipie, says, 
cvajioration from a water-surface is found, bv 
eApuriment, to be 0*80.5 metre ]»er annum, being 
about 30 Frencli inches. 


S T E A Rl ENGINE S. 


J. Stkam Knoine. 

Coh'Hlatiov J'ttr CuVnuhr amf 

1. To liial the imiJihcr of gallons to be drawn at 
one stroke ; <lividc the ntimlicr to be drawn in one 
hour per day by the number of strokes. 

2. Multiiily the muiiher of ale g*aIloiis lu Im' 
drsiwii at one stroki' by the constant immlaT 5, am] 
from that product «;\tr5LCt tlie s(piar<* root; this 
will he tlie diameter. 

3. Multiply tin* depth or fathoms by the eon- 
stanl number 2 * 00 t, and diviile the product hv thr 
miinhi’r of pounds n|H)n every inch of the piston’s 

♦snrfaei*; extract the scpiarc nxit of the quotient, 
and multiply the roof by tlie surface diameter, 
gives the diametiT of the cylinder. 

]S\ B .—The above is for a six-fl’ct stroke. 

Jit(t if for a yina-Fert Stroh, 

1. ni\id(! 0 by the length of the pntpoM-d 
strokr-, and multiply the (pioticul by five tiim‘> the 
nunilur of gallons to he lifted at a stroke; from 
this produel extract the square root, gives the 
pump’s diameter. 

2. Multi]ily the depth in falinmis by the mmda r 
of gallons V) he raised at a .-trokc, and multiply 
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that product by the constant number 13*07 ; divide 
the last product by tlie pressure in lbs. ujicn one 
inch; extract the square root, gives the diameter of 
the cylinder. 

[t is found by experience, that a cylinder 40 
inches diameter, will work a puiii]) 10 inches dia¬ 
meter, 100 yards long. From this find others. 

Dr. Young says, a steam engine in London, with 
a ‘24-inch cylinder, does the work t)f 72 horses, and 
eonsumes a chaldron of coals ('aeh day, cacli bushel 
being (equivalent to two horses, and each square 
inch of tile cylinder performing nearly tJic work of 
a man. 


2 . Messrs. Boulton and Watt state— 

112 lbs. of coals will raise 20,000 cubic feet of 
\vat(>r 24 feet high. 

84 lbs. of coals M’ill raise 30 millions of lbs. one 
foot high. (JSee Cornish Engines.) 

R('ekon one-horse iHjwer equal to raising 
3,300 lbs. 10 feet high j)er minute. 

84 ll)s. Newcastle coals, 112 lbs. Staffordshire, 
120 lbs. Sliropshire, all equal in power for pro¬ 
ducing stcJirn. 

Prices— Boxdion and Watt 

Ft. stroke. £. cost. 
30 horse power, 48 cylinder - - 8 40 - - - 2,441 

20 - ditto - - 36 - ditto - . 8 30 - - - 1,609 

12 - ditto - - 24 - ditto - - G 21 - - - 851 

Delivered at manufactory. 

\ 

Bjf the Register in Cornwall. 

An average of the engines, raised only 
13,500,000 lljp. one foot high, by one bushel of 
coals of from 84 to 88 lbs. 

In 1815, they raised 21,500,000 by an average 
of 33 cngin('s. 

In 1816, the three best engines raised 31}, 31, 
29, 28 .t, 26 i, 22 J millions of lbs. one foot high, 
by a bushel of coals. 

Newcomen’s engine, at Long Benton colliery, 
with one bushel of coals, riisi.d 504,415,814 lbs. one 
foot high. By MV. Smtaton, in 1772. • 


Pumping Engine at Fort Augustus--Dou/tew 

and Watt 

30 horse power consumed 4} tons of coals in 
24 hours. 

Ditto at Corpach, 20 horse pow^r, 1 i tons of coals 
in 24 hours. 

Every horse jiower to raise 3,300 lbs., or 63*2 cubic 
feet of water 10 feet in a minute. 


3. Steam Engine,— 

Put diameter ateain cylinder in feet. 

5 = - 7854 . 

/ = length of stroke in feet, 

•p = pressure per foot in lbs. 
w = 62*5 weiglit of water. 

Ii =: number of ftHjt to be raised. 
c = diameter of pump in feet. 
g = 6*1276 ale gallons |»er foot cube. 

A= 10*28 cubic feet in a liogsliead. 

Then will 

q = area of the piston in feet, 

^^/i* = weight of water to be lifted in lbs, 

= cubic feet of water in pump, which di¬ 
vided by h gives 

area of the pump’s piston in feet, which 
multiplied by 1 gives 

=: cubic feet water raised per stroke. 

From which equation we have tlie following 
theorems:— 

Theo. 1. i 

Vd* 0 

Theo. 2. * 

Theo. 3. A = ’ 

Theo. 4, 2 5 c* = cubic feet per stroke. 

Theo. b. glqc^ — gallons per stroke. 

j^x .—Given diameter steam cylinder 3 feel, 
length of stroke 0 feet, depth well 50 feet; required 
diameter of pump, and quantity of water raised per 
stroke ? 
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Here we have given diameter of steam cylinder 
3=rf; length of stroke, 6 sss/; depth, 60 =A, to 
find c. 

Which by Thco. iJ. = v' = */ 

feet, and the quantity per stroke is by Thco. 4. 
= / ^ c’ = C X 7,864 X 2,404 = 11,328 cubic feet. 

In the above p is taken at 835 lbs. instead of 
1,245, which it ought, if free from friction, &c. 

Ex, 2 .—Given diameter of pump one foot, height 
240 feet, to find diameter of steam cylinder. 

Here we have w = 02*6 lbs. : k = 240; c = l; 
and mhqc'^ r=:pdc^ = tlie whole w'oight of the 
cylinder of water to be lifted. From wliieh wo find, 

Theo.l. ^/= V 17*90 = 4*23 

fi)et diameter required. 

Ex. 3.—Given quantity of water to be raisetl in 
one hour 200 hogshtaids, depth 100 yards, lengtli of 
stroke' fi feet, number of strokes per minute 10 ; 
required diamt'ter of cylinder and [lunip. 

200 hogsiieads = 12,000 gallons, which, divid('d 
by 000 , the number of strokes, gives 21 gallons jut 
stroke; therefore, Theo. 5. =tj Iqc* = and c 

= */ , = 862 feet, or 10*22 inches, the diameter 

- V3 h C* 

of the pump, and per Theorem 1. a = v ' 
= 4*04 feel, the diameter of cylinder. 

N.B .—If the weight of the pump rods and plug 
frame be taken into the computation, let their 
weight, when the weight of the steam pisioti is taken 

from them, bo put = h jiou.ids. Then •/ p 

d" ^ ^ ^ hw tikw 

Ex. 4 .—UtMiuirwl tlie dimensions of an engiru; 
to raise 250 hogsheads |M‘r horse to tlic height of 
55 yards, the weight of the rods being 2,000 lbs. 

250x03 = 15,750 gallons per horse, wliieli, at 
12 strokes per minute, is 22 gallons per stroke, 

359 

= 3*39 cubic feet = 7 / c’, and ,=thesquare 

root of which is *87 feet, or 10-4 inches, the dia- 

ft c * ft 

meter of the pump, and a == v' - ^ = 3*53 

feet, tlie diameter of the cylinder. 


f>71) 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt suppose a horse wtpa- 
ble of raisiug33,000 lbs. Avoirdupois one foot high 
per minute. 

Smeaton.22,910 lbs. 

DesaguUers. 27,600 lbs. 

Therefore divide the numlK*r of fiouiids raiswl bv a 
steam-engine by any of those numbers, gives lint 
number of horses eaoli of tlioso persons reckon 
upon. But as this |>ower works 24 hours, it is 
equal to tlirt'e times tlie number of horses. 

An engine with a eylinder 31 inches, making 17 
doulde strok(‘S per minute, equals 40 horses working 
day and night, and burns 11,000 jK>unds weight of 
Staffordshire coal jier day of 24 Iiours. 

A cylinder 19 inches diameter, 25 stroke's of 4 
feet eacli per minute, is eiiual to 12 horses working 
day and night, and burns 3,700 lbs. of coal \kt 
day. 

A eylinder 24 inches, 22 strokes 6 feet fWT miniUe, 
is equal to 20 liorsc's working night and day, and 
burns 5,50t) ll)s. of coal. 

Boulton and Watt estimate, that one l)Ushel <d‘ 
Newciisth; coals, containing Ht lbs. (London bushel 
= 88 lbs.) will raise 30 millions of pounds one fin)! 

Ditto - will grind and dress 11 bushels of wheat. 

Ditto - will slit and draw into nails 5 CAvt. of 
iron. 

Ditto - will driv(‘ 1,000 cotton-sjiindles, with 
all their nuiehinerv. 

These are equal to 10 horse’s. 


4. Fly-wheels. 

A force ecpial to 20 Ihs. applued 37 seconds to 
the eireumfenTiec of a (ylinder, 20 feet diameter, 
wlueh Aveigha 4,713 lbs., w ould, at the distance (O’ 
one foot iVom tlu^ centre, give an impulse to a 
musket-ball e(jual to that it re<’«'ives from a full 
charge of guiqwwder. 

In the Bjmee of 0min. lOsec. the sanu! elfeet would 
be produced, if the eylinder was worked by a man 
who constantly exerted a force of 2<» lbs. at a w inch 
one foot long. 
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Woolf’s Table. 



Ihs. 


Degree 



per 


of 



«'!• 





inch. 


n«mt. 



r 


r 227 p 


Steam of 

6 


2.10 1 


evou eta>tic 

7 

mpiircH 

212 1 

.'tnil at these 

force |imlo» 

8 

to he 

215 \ 

rcMH'ctive 

imnadu); 
over lliu ; 

9 

10 

innintain* 
e<l by a 

2.17 }j 
219 1 

A 

.Icgns's 
'iif licat, 

pressure of ' 

1.3 

; leilljH'- 

2.iO 1 

steam can 

the iit- 

20 

' Mture 

2.‘)9 J 

exiKiiiit it* 

iiMKphere 

25 

, npiiil (0 

207 

seif to about 

upon a&afet) 

;)o 

j 

' almut 

271 

valve. 

1.3 

j 

278 



Ito 

1 

[282 J 



• 6 

6 

m 

4 

8 

9 

10 

Ift 

20 

2 r> 

.10 

15 

40 


tiiDcs its 
vii]uine» 
»n(l con- 

lilllH'H 
equal in 
I'lastieity 

to (he 
pressure 
of the ut> 
niosphere. 


5. Steam-boat, 

lM)(irt(M‘n-liors(‘ j><)wor, ollowcd 160 lbs. of Now- 
nstlo cools |)or hour. On tlu‘ Clyde, ihirty-llinr- 
liorsc power consumes 3 tons 1*2 cwt. in goin^ and 
coniiiuT hctw(‘(‘n Glastfow and Greenock; that is, 
oii(‘journey (if 20x- = miles. 

rroni Mr. Palmer. Horses generally employed 
in navigations (‘xert 12.3 lbs. at 2.J miles per hour. 

AY('ra‘>^o strenirth of liorsc's reckoned 130 lbs. at 
same rate. Steam-engine calculated at this :—one 
bushel of (joals per horse for each hors(! jiower. 


C. Steam-Boat. 

Dividing IBOJ by 3]| =i s(p velo. per s(?c. in feet 
—21, nearly, for the pressure atones foot per second; 
and valuing that at J lb. })er stpuire foot, 42 square 
feet s(‘i iiis tin; proper area for a hojil tracked by 
one horse in still water. 

Twenty-four feet of steam per hiiri. = one horse 
jMiwer. 

fine foot ol‘ gas, yielding 24 feet vacuum, equal 
to one horse. 

A pneumatic engine of one horse j) 0 wer should 
consume 00 cubic feel per horse, or 1,(300 p(T day, 
or at Edinburgh, ,f; and the cumbersome steam- 
engimr would be got rid ot. 

[Mmh of thh articlr. hnshtmwf iiirijtplicable, from 
ffccnt impromnehU. | 


7. Coals. 

Lightest weiglit, 74 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Heaviest „ 70 lbs. ditto. 

Ton of coals, as sent from the mine, is equal to 
50 (tuhic feet in water. 

When interstices filled with slack, 45 will weigh 
a ton. 

A solid coal, of one cubic yard, equal to 5 bolls, 
broken to pieces of considerdhlc size, will measure 
7 1 bolls; if broken very small, 0 bolls. 


TIMBER. 

1. Timber. 

Oak: For strength and durability, elioose tlial 
which i.s slowest of growth; of two pieces equally 
dry, elioose the heaviest, and that wliieli will lie 
hjast (ihanged by being soaked in water. 

Tu similar soils, trees growing next the outside 
of the forest ar(* more duralde than those nearer 
the middle; and in the same tree, the side nexttlie 
north is stronger than that to the south. 

Trees should he (;ut during W’inter, when free 
frem sap. 

In trees cut befori; they have passed their prime, 
the outward rings or coats begin first to decay, 
when (.‘Xiiosed to damp situations; hut in old trees, 
the decay begins at the central parts. In had soils 
tluTc is least sap. 

In Ash tlierc is little diirercncc of rjuality 
through tlie whole thickness; the outside is rather 
the toughest; it ever rots w'lien exposed to the 
weather; lasts long when prote(;ted. 


2. A Square Inch will suspend : 
By Mmehenhroek, 


lbs. 

TiOoust-treo - - 20,100 
Bc'celi ami Oak - 18,500 
Al.kr - - - - 16,600 
Kim - - - - 13,200 
Willow - - - 12,500 
Ash - - - - 12,000 


ib«. 

Kldcr - - - 10,(KH) 

Fir - - - - a,;330 

Pitch Pine - - 7,t»50 

Pojdur - - - 5,5(H) 

Cedar - - - 4,880 


Musdicnbrock made his experiments on pieces one-fifth 

of an inch sijuare. 

A rod of fir, 2 inehes dhmeter, will bear 7 tons, 

and no more. 
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a . Buffon's Experiments upon Timber. 

Col, 1. licngthj in foot, liftwivn the props. 

„ 2. Weijflit of piece, seetunl tlay after fiHeJ, in Ihs. 

,, 3. Number of lbs. neeessjirv to Ju’cuk it iii u few 
minutes. 

„ 4. Inehcs bent hi time of breaking, 
o. 'rime ill wliieli it broke. 


1. 

2 

,8. ! 

4. 


1 

-; 

00 

5,-850 

8-5 

20 

' 1 

50 

5,275 

4-5 

1 

M. 

08 

4,000 

8*75 

15 

(53 

4,500 

4-7 

1.8 


77 

4,1(HI 

i 4-85 

14 

71 

8,050 

5*5 

12 

u,{ 

84 

82 

.8,025 

8,(;(M) 

5ji:j 

0-5 

15 

15 


1(K» 

,8,050 

i 


Oli 

2,025 

1 

8* 



M«iseIieiil)roi‘lv says, that a pieei* of sound oak, 
j'*;„ of an inch sfjuarc,is torn asiind(;r ]»y 1,150 lbs.; 
and (flat an ouk [ilank, 1'J inches liroail anil one inch 
llnck, Mill Mispond ISlblOS U»^.; ^ivcs = 15’755 
per sipiare incli. 

Houser gives lbs. per s([iuire inch. 

A^./i. t)n(; third part only of ibc weights should 
be reckoned on in pi’aetioc. 


4, Beams of various Dimlnsfons. 


S <5 

• m 


1 . 


.5,:jl2| 
4,550 ! 
4,025 
.•V>12 
2,087 


J 1,525 
0,787 
0.80}J 
7.125 
0,075 
rv’HK) 
4,850 
8,700 
8,225 
2,075 
2,102 
1,775 


‘18.050 
il .">,525 
,18,150 
11.250, 
! 0,I(WI! 
I 7,475 i 
0,8(52 
5,5(52 
4,050 


82.2(K) 
2(5,050 
22.850 
10,-175 
1(5,178 
18,225 
I ],(H)0 
0,245 
8,875 


47,040 ‘11,525 

80.750 110.085 
82.JiO0 ; 0,0(51 

27.750 ' J5.(m;8 

28,t5(( 0,728 

10.775 ' 5.715.8 

115.875 ! 5.042 
l5b2^K) . 4,182 

11.875 4,084 

- - 5l,(>(j7 

- - .8,.802 

- - 2,881 


Thi* column A. exhiOils the btrength which each of the 3-iuch 
beams ought to have by the theurj'. 


As particles vary at iho time of praotiee, say as 
flirieo the length is to the depth, so is llie absolute 
cohesion to the relative strength. Also the relative 
strength is proportional to the breadth and square 
of tin* deptli dircetly, and to tlie length invcrselv, 

for p is tlio measure of the force, and p '- 

/ 5 ^ 

“ li I ‘ 

But. from imjircssihility, say six times tin* 
length is to the dcjitli as the absolute cohesion is 
to the relative strength. 

Force exerted in hreaking two cylinders are ;is 
the sipiaros of the diameters. 

The strength is increased by fastening the einU 
of beams, as 2 to 3 ; l»y theory, as 2 to 4. 

Hinc<! the strength of tindur liefims is as the 
breadth, the s([uare of the depth, and inversely as 
tin- length:— 

Mt'asurc the hreadtli and depth in inches, ami 
the length in feet. 

A beam I inolies square, and 7 f«‘et between tin* 
])ro])S, is broken by 5,812 lbs.; a batten, one iin‘li 
sipiare, by 5S4 : therefore, any other oak beam will 

just break when it is loaded with r>rtl . 

l'V)r a radical number add lo 5,5112 tlic number 
(tin, gi\i‘s 5,852; the (5llh of tliis is 1)3, wldeh eor- 
re*ijMunls to a bar oin* itudi square, and 7 ti'ct long; 
therefori; l)5jx 7 will her<*ciproeal, corresponding to 
a bar of one fiol; litis is 851 ; from this take 
or 30, leaves (111 for tin* slrengtli. 

Itiih’: p = 851 X 'I-■ — 10 5 

Example ,— Meam n inches square, 20 feet (oni: 
hetween props, p = 851 x ^ — 10 X « X >< ' 
==: [ 1515. 

Simple Rule. 

Multiply hreadtli in inches by tht' sijiiarc of the 
depth, and call this [>roduct f. Multiplyyby (551, 
and divide by the length in feel. From thequolient 

4 s 
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take 10 times /, leaves the number of lbs. wliicli 
M'ill break the bejim. 

N,B. The above breaks the beam in a few 
minutes; ^ impaired its strenj^th, and frequently 
broke it in two or three mouths; 

beiU it, but after a few minutes it did not go 
further; 

^ Iiiul no effect, therefore use this. 

Buffon makes fir ----- j'jj of oak. 

Parent.fS » 

Emerson. 'i » 


5. Canadian Bhidor. 

Mr. Porter made a wooden trussed bridge of 750 
feet over the Terrebon, a braneh of the St. Law¬ 
rence, carried away by a Hood, soon after cnKjft*!!. 
A model was deposiied in the Tower by Major By, 
of the Royal Eiigineci’s. 

l*refers Wiebeking’s scheme. 


1 R (3 N. 

I. Exi'erimknts at Wakfpeld , with a bar one inch 
sipiarc, weighing 9 lbs. ]>cr yard, with props 
5 feet ajnirt. 

1 st liroke tvitli 0 n:i Ibs.-i . 

,, [ These all bent one inch 

” * ’■* ” f before they broke. 

;jd „ 1)94 „ J 

4tli broke with 8(>4 lbs. from cupola irons. 

oth, weight G lbs. 3 oz., 874 lbs. end of the parabolic. 

Mr. Banks concludes that the cast-iron is from 
3^ to 4|. tim(!S stronger than oak, and from 5 to OJ 
times stronger than deal of equal dimensions. 

Mr. BfirjOy of Shrewsbury. 


r/. 


IF- 




3 *. 


V-it 




an 


This best iron bar, 9 feet long, and of the dimen¬ 
sions shown by the elevation and section, required 


fourteen tons laid upon the middle of its length 
to break it, and 20 distributed over the whole of 
its length. 

The bar weighed 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 


2. Experiments at Colebrook Dale^ April 1795. 

Rib, 29 feet 0 inches span; 11 inches high in 
centre; bore 99 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs.; it sunk 3)5, 
and rose again when w'oight was removed. 

Same rib, without abutments, broke with 53 cwt. 
0 qr. 14 lbs. 

Another rib, 29 feet 3 indies span, segment of a 
circle, 3 feet high in centre, bore 100 cwt. I (jr. 
14 lbs., and sunk l-^";. in the middle. 

The same rib, without abiitnu*uts, broke uilli 
04 cwts. 1 ijr. 14 ]l)s. 


3. Experiments at Ketky^ in March 1795. 

Bars all cast at once from llic same air furnace; 
the iron very soft. 

2 bars one ineh square, 3 foci long, placcil on 

A 

a horizontal bar, tlius to mei*l in a cap 




at A, at an angle of 4.V’ from tin* cap: 7 tons 
remained suspended 10 hours, afler which the bars 
were only bent a little. 

Two more bars of same dimensions were placed, 
making an angle of 22 J degrees witli the horizon; 
they bore 4 tons. 

Another bar laid upon props 3 foot distant bore 
GJ cwt., and broke with a little more, with hearings 
2 feet G inches apart; the bar broke witli 9 owt. 


4. SiniopsinuK Iron. 

1 . Best melting iron, and chiefly in grate fronts 
and fine castings. 

2 . Second ditto best for bridges. 

3. Mixing iron is strongest, but will not run 
fine. 
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4. Hard iron will not melt; k used for common 
bar iron. 


6. Twisted. 

A cast-iron bar, one inch square, fixed at one 
end, and havinj' 031 Ujs. suspended by a wheel, 
two feet diameter, fixed ut the other end, will 
break by the twist. Some bars require 1,000 lbs. 

The strength to resist the twisting strain is the 
cube of the like latenil dimensions. 


0. Tadlk showing the weight ofoijc foot in length 
of Cast-iron Pipks, iVom ‘J J inches to lo inches 
diaraet(T, and from :] to j in thi< kiu*ss. 
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7. Malleadle Iron. 

A wrought-iron bar, 00 feet long, heated from 
20 to 80 degrees, lengthens only J of an inch. 


8. Experiments on Malleable Iron. 

By A. Jhih ‘QH. 

Urnults. 

1. Uj)on a solid, having tlio section a rectangle. 

1 . liiiid on tAvo sujiports, and loudeil in the 

middle. Tlie heiulirig or curvature is in 
j)ro])ortiou (o the weiglit, tlie mihe of the 
length, and inversely as the l>rcadtli and 
cube t>f the tliiekness. 

2 . Loaded upon tlie end. 

The AVeight eapahlo of heiiding is in the 
ratio of the lireadth and cube of the 
tliiekncss, and inversely as the square 
of the length. 

2 . Upon a solid, the .-sei'lion a circle. 

1 . Laid on jirops. 

Tin* heiH!in«r in tlie ratio direttflv as the 
eulie of the h'ngth, and inversely as 
the foiirtli poAver of the radius. 

2 . Loaded on end. 

The Aveight capable of beinling, in the 
direct ratio of the fourth poAver of the 
length, and inversely of the sjjuare of 
the Jengtii. 

3. Systimi of scjiarate pieces tied together. 

The resistance as the ditrcrence of the cubes 
of total thickness of all the pieces to those 
of the void. 

1. HolloAv cylinders. 

The rc.sistancc of a square and round tube is 
in the ratio of the ditrcrence. l>elAvecii the 
fourth poAA'er of the sides, diameters, exterior 
and interior. 

5. A solid cylinder, twisted, or torsion. 

Aimle of torsion is tin* dirc(*t r.itio of the 
length of the cylinder, of tlie weight applied, 
• 4 s 2 
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and of flic arm of the lever, and in flic 
inverse ratio of fourth power of the dia¬ 
meter. 

0. Hollow tubes. 

The angle described by the movealdc extre¬ 
mity, in turning upon itselfi is proportional 
to the ditference (»f thci I'ourth power of the 
diameters, exterior and interior. 

Square prism proportional to fourth power of 
side of section. 


f). Mallhauu! Ikon Rails. 

These were tried at tlie Wallhottle Colliery near 
NeweastJe-on-Tyne in the year 180r>, by Mr. Nix¬ 
on. They were square bars two fret in lerigtlj, 
joined by a half-lap joint with one pin; one of 
tli(‘ rails projecting beyon<l the adjoining rail. The 
use of them eeiuscjil, because tin; narrowness of their 
surface luit the peri|)liery of tlie wheel, and they 
were superseded liy cast-iron rails with broader 
surface. Malleable iron rails were introduced in 
the Earl of Carlisle’s Collieries on Tindale Fell in 
The year IHOH ; but not extensively till 1815. 

Cast-iron mils were first used in 1 758; but tlie 
wooden rails liroiiglit by the colliers in back-car¬ 
riage from the New Forest in Jrampshiro till it was 
exhausted, were in use till 1780 on the short rail¬ 
ways ii)r carrying coals to the river Tyne from the 
adjacent collieries. 


10. Ntjmwkii op Blast Furnaces. 

Shropshire - 
Staffordsliire 
South Wales 
Yorksliire 
Lancashire • 

North Wales 
Scotland - - 
Dcrbysliirc - 


11. Result of Investigation—Suspension 
Bridge. By Davieit Gilbert 

The greatest span of a catenary arch, capable of 
being formed by iron or steel, on the supposition 
of these metals sup])orting the greatest degree of 
tension theoretically assigned:— 

If the tenuity of iron be taken at 50,000 lbs. for 
a square inch, and the sjiecific gravity of iron at 
7*8, the mo<liile3 of tenacity will be 14,814 feet; 
put this equal to 0, in the cxpr(;ssion for a maxi¬ 
mum; then y will be found equal 0,817 feet, 
and consequently the w'bole span as =r 10,(i.‘l4 
feet, about 3*7 miles, but then x = r)tl’29 feet, or 
1*25 miles. 

Steel being supposed to have 3 times the tCTiaeity 
^f iron, will extend their movements threefold. 
When .rand//arc etpial to each other, they will he 
1*10 very nearly, a being unity, and 2 := 1,011. 

N.B. //, being half the chord or span rr ordinate, 
r, ])eiug the versed sine or abscissa, 
r, length <»f chain, or periphery of curve, 
between its apex and point of sec^tion by 
the ordinate, or chord lino. 


Deduction .—Points of suspension cannot he too 
lofty. 


1. 

0 

3. 

1 

4 . 

5. 

0. 

7 . 

0. 

Horizontal distance between 
the ]>oints of support. 

1 » 

-- 1 

0) ** 
t.a 

■ 5 2 

** ^ 

0 Ji 

X. 

u 

.3 

'7 

f. 

s 

> 

u 

0 

1> 

> 

a 

1 ^ • 
0 

3 rt 
'/ X 

5- 

^ 0 

.1 T2 
^ .a 

S 0 

a cS 
'i « 
t ^ 

1 s ? 

, 'X Q. 

: -2 -rt ^ 

1 a'a » 
|< 

i; « 

C t£ M 

c-C S 
a ® £■ 
'E ? 7 

0 •- c 

d .0 cu 

■^.3 t 
o‘?.X' 

H '3 'S 

V 3 u 
X i 9 
Sh 

d d ^ 

e * 1 .- 

■3 u ® 

-'is 

a V 

0 tr 

7 S .t: 
? ^ ^ 

fi 

Weight of one chain. 

1 

/ 

d 

■3 

‘D 

... 

V 

■$ 

•w 

X 

il 

> 

ss 

FfcE. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0 » 

Tdiis. 

Tf>DH. 

'I’lma, 

Tuns. 

6(J0 


35 

14 0 

20*07 

3330 

10*10 

101*0 


507-5 

40 

15 54 

10*5 3 

290*5 

10*13 

102*1 

6(K) 

500-5 

45 

17 52 

10 -571 

205*1 

10*17 

102*7 


The above Tiihlo, calculated by JiuncsJardiue, civil 
enginofiv, Edinburgh, in Maivli 1U21, at my 
request, for the Mcnai Bridge, &c. 


- - This was about 
04 [ the number in the 


0 


} 

} 


Sic iv orig. 


Sic in orig . 
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12. InoN Bridges, Weight or. 

Ton**. 

177G.—Cok'brook-dale - - 100 span - - 378 


I79G.—Buildwas - 
Sundorland 

I 

j 


130 


» 


170 


\dd, wrouj^Iit iron - 
Total - 


236 „ Cast 220 


10 


200 


Boiiur - - - 
Craij; Elhu*liii* 


150 
150 


V 




. - ISO 

■ - 150 

Vwi. 

Mcnai Bridj^o, it*an an^iof cast-iron, - span 500 

Diameter ol* circle -.1,102 

of wliic.Ii, Arcli would c<Hil:iin 51 dc^^rccs, 

Toua. 

Centre, Total Weii^lit - - - Wood - 580 

Iron - - 10 


Of this n|Mm the 1st frame. • 
Remains to he sus|m‘ihUmI - 


005 

121 

ISI 


K. a .—A s(]uare inch har of iron will sustain 
27 to 30 Kms. 


’I’ 


im-"!. 


Total weiirht j)f iron ------- 3,187 


OffliiN upon l‘'t frame - 
To he suspended - - - 


1,713 


1,7 11 


()f tiiii', ribs.- 033 

I |Hui 1st frame.200 


To )>e sujiporfed 
f»SVe Flatc 77.J 


33 


STHKNOTII OF VAIUOCS SUBSTANCES. 


1. Bodies may he cuusiied. 

Gaufhoy, from numerous ex))eriments, says that 
a pillar of hard stone of (fivry, >Ylmsc section is 
one foot, will hear 004,000 Ihs.; that its exireino 
strength is 871,000. The soft Oivry sOme, weakest, 
bore 187,000; strorif^est, 311,000. A pillar of All 


(i85 

Saints, at A niters, 24 feet Ion", 11 ineho« square,, 
is loa<lcd with 00,noo lbs., not one-sevonth of what 
is required to crush it. 

Good brick, will carry - - - 320,000 Ihs. 
Good chalk.0,oo() „ 


2. Tuieo uy W. Ueynoi.ds, «)r Kktlky. 

Cast-iron frun-meta), a cube of one-lourth td* an 
inch retpiircs 22,400 lbs, to eriisli il; or soft irrt'v 
cast-iron, .siine dimensiou.s, recpiired 8,060 lh>. to 
crush It. 

Fitct and Parent say, that it. requires suimdliiii^ 
more lhaii 00 lbs. upon (‘very square imdi of sound 
oak to cTUsli it. 

Fir, al(Iioii"Ii il will not suspend so mm li, \^ill 
supjM)!*! Iwieo as much as oak, as a jhllar. 

On tlie eenfres at Orleans, some pieces <d‘ oak 
were loailed with upwards of two f<»ns upon every 
square inch of seanlliii". 

Perroiiel s:i\s, (hat stone noar St. Ma\, 
wliieh weighed I I ( Ihs. |ier ciihie foot, retpiired 
7,350 Ihs. to eru'*Ii a pii'ce one inch square, ami 
(w'o inches liioh ; and that stone ^ot J’nun Saillons 
wei^hiiij^ Hi5 ihs. I'VencIi cubic ll>o(, n'(|uired only 
1,825 Ihs. to erusli an e<|iial s» anllin<(. 


3. Bodies may he I'etj.iu) ascmikii. 

Ahsohile eoliesioji is proporlional tt) the arc’a ol 
the scf’lioii, W'liOsL’ texturi' is u ]>erpendieular to the 
extending forci*. 


k AHuiakj: Inch wixx Slspk.nd: 
By Kn}rr.\ou. 



ll>s. 

1 om - - - 

- 70,400 

llra.ss - - - 

- 35,000 

Beiupen rn|)(> 

- 1!),000 

Oak Hux - - 

- 7.350 

Walnut - - 
* 

.5,300 


Red Fir - - - 

ill'. 
•..Ol 10 

AIiUt, Ash, Ihuli 

4.200 

Frri'stoiie - - 

nil 

head - - - - 

430 
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By 

\U. 

Soft Bar Steel - 12(),(K)0 
Block Tin - - LWm 
Lead- - - - 


5. PiiopoiiTioNAL STiiKNfiTH, by I^merso)h 

Box, yew, plumirce, oak.11 

Elm, usli.S^- 

Waliiirt, Thorn.7J 

Bed tir, holly, elder, plane, ii|>])le-lroe • 7 

Hiri li, hazel, eherry-trec. 

White fir, alder, as]), willow - - - - (» 

Iron ..107 

Biais.50 

la'nd. 

Fine iVecMoue.I 


Jhs 

. . f42,<MH) 

(asl-u-<m - - 

Bar, nnlinary ditto 011,000 
Bar, Swedish - 114,000 


Mr. lia/ifiii. 

Oak one inch sf[uaro, and one foot lon<^, liore 
000 Ihs.; it Mils mu(!h bent, and *2 Jhs. more liroke 
it. A’, ii. This was the weakest part of’ the dry 
heart of oak. 

Tlie sironjjcst he tried broke with 

The worst deal. 

The best ditto 

Weakest east-iron. 


074 lbs. 
400 


090 


-2,190 


»» 




n 


th Mr. J?e///t/V’s Letter to Mr. O/nthtonc, 

30 May 1K2I. 

Mr. Gladstone found tliat a round piece of oak, 
a quarter of an imdi diameter, carried 1,300 lbs. 
without breaking; 1,302 lbs. broke it. 

A rod «if iron, of same dianiAcr, 3,200 lbs.; 
3,318 lbs. broke it. Iron 2 i times therefore, but 
8 J times heavier. 

But wood must have iron fastenings, and can¬ 
not be got uniformly elcar and strong. 

Mr, Uennic’s Experiments in 1808:—A rod 
of iron, a (juarter of an inch, carried 4,800 lbs., 
whieli is four tiiD3s the strenetb of uuk« 


On the whole, thinks that if wood is employed, 
using compression is, njion the wliolc, preferable. 
City, Schauffliauscn, Wiebeking. 


7* Mom i.rs of Klartioity in Thousands of Feet; 
from Supplement Kncyelopicdia Bvitanniea. 


Imn and Steel - 

I'Wt. 

- KMMK) 

Fir- - - - 

FwL 
- lOjIMKi 

(!oppcr - - - 

- 5,700 

Kim - - - 

n,t>oo 

Br;is.s - - - 

- 5,000 

Beech - - - 


Silver - - - 

- 3,240 

Oak - - - 

5,(MK) 

Till - - - - 

- 2,250 

Box - - - 

5,0.^0 

Crown (JIasa - 

- Him 

( 

t 

1 



Ill wood or iron, a round column or square 
pillar will not bo bent by any longitudinal force 
applied to its axis, whieb It can witlisland wiihout 
being erushed, unless its Icngtli be greater llinn 
twelvi* or thirteen times ils tliiekness; nor of stone, 
unless forty or forty-five times. Tlierefore a puce 
of finibor or iron should lie at least as many iuchc'« 
in tliiekness as it is feet in length. 


Modulus of elasticity found by this analogy:—As 
the diminution of the length of any sulwlance is to 
its Icngtli, so is the force that produccil tlnit dimi¬ 
nution to the modulus of clastieitv. 

« 

An oak li(‘ain 8 feet long and 0 inches sr|nare, 
wlien supporti'd at eaeli end—(iucry, What will 
break it? N. B.—OOo lbs. will break an incli 
square, supported at each end. 

Rule:—Miiltijily the breadth into the sqiian* of 
tlie deplli, and ilivide by the length; nmltipiy by 
the weight, which might be a constant quantity. 


h,n 

I w 


B I)» 


hUH 


, ; liere W = 

L\V’ 6 (PL 


In this case gives W = 

Length as aliovc, breadth tlirec inches, weight 
17,820 lbs.—Query, depth? 

From general equation 1) — 

Bar eight feet long, four inches depth, weight 
17,H20lbs.—Query, breadth? (N. B.—Cast-iron.) 

B= =■' = 4-07 incl.es. 

i w 4’x 1 X2190 
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An oak bar, one inch square, supported at. botli 
ends—Query, Whut length at wliicb it will break 
by its own weight ? 

/=J W = ^ ofalb. “ = G6n. Then L = 

V I X = u7*4<'> feet, nearly. 

Uf 

An iron bar, one inch square, supported at iMjth 
ends—Required the lengtli at whieh it breaks by its 
own weighi ? 

Here, J as before; m = '219U; U’ = 3; llenc^c, 

L = v' / X = ;i8-2-J3 foL't, nrarly. 


A R C 11 b: S or M A S O N R Y. 

1. AurUKS. 

If w<* divide du; span of an areh into four equal 
part**, an<l add to tbe weight of oiu* (»f tin' middle 
jairlsotte-siKdi of its diftereiice; from the weight of 
one of its evtrenie parts, we sljall have a rft<liice<l 
weight, whieh will Ik* to the lateral thrust as th<' 
lieiglit nf the areli to half tin; span. 

The almtment must bo higher without than 
w'itliin, bv a distaiiee whieh is to its breadth as tin' 
horizontal disfanee of the eentr*' <tf gnu it\ of half 
tin aivdi (Void tin* middle of (lie abutment is to tlie 
height, of the middle of the keystone alaue the 
'•iame |Miiut. 

Jn order that an areli may stand without frhrtion 
<»r eoliesioii, a j'urve of eqiiilihrium proportional to 
all the surlaees of the joints must he raipahle of 
being drawn williin tin; suhstanee t>r the blocks. 


'J. Wkigiit and Fukssuiik. 

4 \s the side of any right-angled triangle 
Is to the sine of its opposite angle, r«iiyr«/ 

So is any other side 
To the sine of its opposite angle. 

As th (5 sine of any angle 
Is to its opposite angle, 

So is the sine of any other angle 
To its opposite side. 



As the tangent of the angle of the section at tin* 
crown of the areh 
: \veight of that section, 

: : secant of the angle of any section 
: horizontal push against the ahufment. 

The logarithm secant of an angle may In* liad hv 
subtracting tin: eo-sim* of tin* angle from * 20 , 000 . 

The index of the logarithm is always one le*'S 
than tin; mimher of integers in the number of plaees 
ill whole nmnhers, and the whole nnmix rs are 
always to be one more than (lie index is in integers 


As the rad. of arch in feet, say 30*702 - l.4lUt,0M 

Is to tin* lailius (viz. 00") - . _ _ I 0 ,IM) 0.000 

So is half (he breadth of the voisMirc,\ «MMiieii«» 

To the sine of half the oj>posite nni»le - 1.100,014 


<> I n 

As half the anule of thel | 

VOLSSUI'i' - ~ -J 

I .V) *23 

Angle of tin* voi.^Mive 3 40 4t» 

Angle (if two ditt<i -7 -I *>2 


As the tanuent ef the .mgle*^ 
of the sectinii at tin* S 3 10 40 

crown (jf the areh, say J 

Is to tin* weight nf tliat'l ||'.v;3(>7 
.•^eetion - - -/ 

ft / ' 

So is the tani'ent of lhe'\ - 

K ,* ^ » I .• a. - 

^ - - -J . . 

'J'o the weiiilit of that 1 

/ ...» 

s(H‘ticm - - -J 

Oediiet weigiit of l.•'tl ,, 

.section - -J 

Remaining w'eight oft ^ 

2«1 seelion - -j 


0,002,.v;3 


|,O()2O0lK» 


iM lo:i2oo 


As the tangent of llu* angleq " ' 

of tlie seelioi! at thej- *1 ■!<) 40 - 
crown ot the areh, say J .r 

Is to weiglit of that-section 11 otj.37 - 

So is the s(‘cant of ditto - - - 


- »oo 02 *.<;o 

- l-IKtjOJMKI 

- lo*iMK)0}{;{7 

ji-oojiicor 

oonoj-’a;;! 


To tlic push of that se(*lion agaiiwt abul-1 o.o-j-ira 
jiieuts - - - - - -J ^ ' 

Tons, 

Viz. - - 1707 


3. Head ok W.irr.n. 

To find the Hi'iid of Wafer at Rridges:— 
Add J*to the breailth of tht* river, and divit 
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vm 

tiu* sum by tlio water-way under tlie arclies from 
the square of the quotient. 

Subtraet unity; multiply the remainder by the 
square of J part of the mean velocity of the river 
for the fall in feet. 


4. CKNTEniNOS. 

Perronet statt's, that upon tlie centres of the 
bridt^e of Orleans some jiioces of oak carried two 
tons upon every square inch. 

l-Wt. Tons>. 

Colt;hrook-dale Bridj^c - - - 100 - - 37H 

Buildwa-s. ino - - 174 

Sunderland. 'SAG - - 

And ofwroujTht iron - - - 40 

Boiiar ------ - 150 - - IKO 

Crait;: Kllachie. 150 - - 180 


5. Pile-driving. 

Piles 10 inches square, driven 10 feet deep, until 
‘20 strokes of a ram 4 cwt. falling 4 feet do not 
drive the pile one inch. 


0. Lime. 

In Shropshire, to jiroduee 3,000 tons of lime, 
5 ,(mo tons of stone will be reejuired, and 1,428 tons 
f)f coal. 


7. Pauker*8 Cement. 

Analysis of Stone used by and TTVu/e, 

100 grains of stellated Ludos Hcraionte, dried 
at 300'', is composed of 


(’arhnnie acid - - . - 

Waler. 

Graius. 
- - 20 

- - 3 

Lime ------- 

- - 35 

Silica. 

- - 17*75 

Alumina. 

- - 0*75 

Magnesia. 

- - *50 

. • black - - - 

^ iManganese, brown 

- - G 

- - 1 

Loss. 

- - 1 


100 


— !■ I • 


8. Analysis of Harwich Stone. 


Carbonate of lime. 

- 70 

Aluminous earth. 

- 24 

Iron - 


0 

100 

0. Rowley-Rag Stone. 


Rowdey Rag. 

[■Siliceous earth - - 

- 32*5 

- 47*5 

« 

• 

Argil. 

in 100 ]»arts 

[iron . 

- 20 
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1. Railroads. 

Josiah Jessop found, hy experiment, that a horse 
weighing 10 cwt. Morked with difficulty o\er a 

on ^ 

pulley 504 lbs. 

This requin'd 11 mon’.s equally strong exertions; 

And that the frictlionon a level well-laid railway 

• 

is equal to a ris(j of 42 inHies in a chain. 

With arise of inches in a chain, a horse takes 
C to 8 tons; that is, 30 feet rise in a mile. 

A horse weighing 10 cwt. has a f«)ree of 1 00 Ihs.; 
12 lbs. will track a ton ujiou a well-laid Irvcl 
railway; 

Thus 13 tons 7 cwt. is the work of a horse, t>r 
10 tons of goods, exclusive of waggons. 


2. Railway Waggons. 

Formerly at Newcastle, each was h»adi;!l with 
4 Ions. 

This was found inconvenient. 

Therefore, from 1 to IJ tons, inclusive of wag¬ 
gons, is laid upon 4 wheels* weight of waggons, 
from 10 to 12cwt. size; length, C feet; breadth, 
4 feet; depth, 1^. 

Cost of railroads, from £. 3,000 to £. 5,000 per 
mile. 

Cost of canals, from £. 6,000 to £. 0,000 per 
mile. 
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Horse works *3 times as much on a canal as on 
a railway. 

Qiieri/ ? On a canal, 3 men, 1 

One man anil a boy, ()jj ^ railway, one. 
Or, boaliniin’s wile, [ 

Upon a well-construffed road, where the tollK 
arc moderate, cost oi> a cart 1 }i/. per ton for I (Ml 
yards. ^ 

Runninj; a four-lmrsc coach 1 J - - 100 yards. 
Ditto - chaise - „ 

Ditto - a Jioddy - . i - - „ 

i‘. .1. d, 

4 mils, each 4‘J, at 12 per - - - - _ is - 

4 stones for ditto - 1 .i. J3if. - - - • - 5 — 

Pluirs and nails -.-1- 

TaikI, £. 00 ]K.’r acre.2- 

Forminj^ road.-2- 

Fenciiiir.3- 

Per yanl of double railway - i*. 1 II - 

DistoneCy 2 Miles. 

Pinkie fist - - - - descends at 1 in 72 

sini^lc 2d - * ■! - - nearly level, 

railroad, [^d - - j 1 in 700. 

One horse draws 4 wajjf^ons, with 1 J- tons 
eacli; \Na‘*<jjon wi'ijrhs abinit 12 cwt. itorse makes 
-» trips a day. 

J)isf(iHr(\ 4 Mile.s. 

Hinton 1 First furlong descends one in - I2.i 

sinirle ! bistniile.240 

d. Ilest nearly level. 

Good horse draws four waj^p^ons witli 1 J tons 
eaeh; waij^oii weij^hs about II cwt.; eaeli horse 
mak(‘s five trijw a day, of 10 hours. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

1 . Siiii*,— by Emerson. 

That any sail may liave the greatest force to 
move a ship forwarrl, it might be plaeixl between 
the point of the wind and the ship’s way, that tJie 
tangent of the angle it makes with the wind may 


he twice the tangent of tlic angle it maki's witli tlie 
ship’s way. 

When tlic rudder is set to an angle 54*“ with 
the keel, it has the greatest force to turn tlie ship> 
and make her answiT the helm. 

The water should conn! freely and directly upon 
the rudder, so as that she should not he to(» short 
between midsliijis and stern, and must draw more 
water ahull than afore. 


2. Copper. 

Copper sheets for sheathing ships are in sheds 
containing a superficial feet, and weigh 14 lbs. 
Price ... - lOi. pcrib. 

One foot super, weighs 1 lb. ]2oz. 

(.)r at the rate of 28i/. |)cr foot super. 


3. T 111 E.S. 

The liigh water trjiusniitted from the tide in the 
Atlantii! rj^aches Ushant Ix'twccn three and llnir 
]n)Ui*s after the moon has passed the meridian, and 
its ridge siretclies nortIi-we.«t, so as to fall a little 
south of the cosist of Ireland. This wave, soon 
uflcr, divides itsirlf into three, one jmrt ])assing up 
the Brilish Channel, another ranging along the 
>vest siilt! of Ireland and Scotland, and tlic third 
entering the Irish Channel. The first flows at the 
rate of about 50 miles an hour, and washes the 
N«)re about 12 at night. The second ino\es with 
more rapidity; at 0 it has reached the north of 
Ireland; at 9, the Orkney Islands; at 12 , it extends 
from the coast of Buehan, eastward to the Naze of 
Norway; and in 12 hours more it reaches the 
Nore, where it meets the morning tide that U*ft the 
mouth of the (Miannel eiglit hours before. 


4. Ram&oatk llAunouR. 

Length of eastern pier. 2,000 feet. 

„ western ditto. 1,500 „ 

Extent into the sea. 8 (i 0 

Cost said to be £. 000 , 000 . 

Area.40 aerc>. 

Entrance. 240 feet. 

600 to 800 vessels have entered annually, 

§cc furt.^er, page 110 , n. » 

4 T 
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o. Carriage Wheels. 


Usual height extends to 5 feet 8 inches; that is 
to say, 

i^. in. 

2 


For 8 R)>okcs 
10 ditto 
12 ditto 
14 ditto 


3 

4 


5 


5 


0 

4 

8 


Spokes should not be 
more distant in the fel¬ 
lies than ID inches. 


Breadth between wheels 4ft. Bin. or 4ft. 10in. 
Ditto waggons or carts D ft. 2 in. 

Coachmakers’ rule, never to allowthc fore wheels 
to have but two spokes less than the hind ones. 

Dr. Brewster says the iron rims or plates should 
never be less than 3 inches in breadth. 


A wlieel of B feet diameter has somewhat more 
ilian twice the advantage in overeoming obstacles 
of a wlieel of 2 feet; therefore with wheels of any 
determinate diamcUjr, it will require wheels of four 
times that diameter to draw the same carriage over 
the same obstacle, with half the power; also in 
ascending inclined jilancs, the moving power acts, 
not only against the vis inertia^ which is always 


equal to th(i absolute gravity of tlie load, but also 
against its relative gravity, which increases with 
the inclination of the plane; therefore the higher 
the axle is removed from the jilane, the farther is 
the centre of gravity removed out of the perpen¬ 
dicular line of sujiport, so that the lower the wheel, 
tlie less is the relative gravity of the carriage; 
hence of different sized wheels, every thing else 
equal, the low wheels would be drawn upon a 
smooth inclined plane more easily than tlie higher 
ones, though on a smooth horizontal plane the 
latter wouhl be drawn easier than the former; on 
passing down inclined planes, large wheels urge 
the carriage forward. 

Whenever wheels exceed 4i feet radius, then the 
height of that part of the horse to which tlie traces 
should be attached will incline to the horizon. 
Tt appears that wheels to be dniwn by horses should 
not have a radius more than 3 feet or less than 21 
inches. 

That is more tlian G feet diameter or less than 
3J feet. 


0. TABLE, shewing the Angles wliich different CHvities (Slopes) of a Road make with 

the Horizon, by Mr. MacneilL 


PeqiendiciilAT. 

HorizoDtal 

OD 

Base. 

Angle of tlie Clivity 
(Slojif) 

with the Horizon. 

i 

Perpendicular. | 

1 

Horizontal 

on 

Base. 

Angle of tlic Clivity 
(Slupf) 

' with the Horizon. 

1 

1 

45® 

0' 

1 

20 

o® 

51' 

1 

o 

«« 

20® 

34' 

1 

28.03 

2®, 

— 

1 

i ^ 

18® 

20' 

1 

30 

1“ 

64' 

1 

4 

1 14® 

2' 

1 

40 

1® 

25^' 

1 

6 

11® 

18' 

1 

GO 

r 

81' 

1 

G 

9® 

27' 

1 

57.28 

1°, 


1 

7 

8® 

7' 

I 

00 

0® 

67 i' 

1 

B 

7® 

7' 

1 

70 

0® 

49' 

1 • 

9 

fl® 

20' 

1 

80 

0® 

42J' 

1 

10 

6® 

42' 

1 

90 

0® 

381' 

1 

« 1 

ID 

3® 

• 

• 

48' 

• 

1 

100 

0® 

34 
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Appendix (Y. 2.) 


COMPARATIVE TABLES of Euuopean Weights, Measures, and Monies of Accompt; 
with Observations on Elementary Measures, and on Monies of Accompt. 




Comparison 

OF 

Weights. 









English Grains. 

Number 

equal tu lOO )b». 
Avoirtlupms. 

England 


Pound Avoirdupois - 



7,000 

100*000 

Amsterdam - 

- 

Pound 

- 

- 

- 

1 7,020 

01 *803 

France - 

- 

Livre Usuelle - 

- 

- 

- 

7,717 

00*708 



Kilogramme 

- 

• 


10,434 

45*304 

Munieli - 


Pound 

- 

• 


8,000 

80*808 

Prussia - 


Pound (2 Cologne 

marks) 


7,218 

00*970 

Romo (Modern) 


Liblira 

- 

- 


5,234 

133*741 

Romo (Aucioiit) 


Poiido or Libra 

- 

- 


0,174 

135*291 

Russia - 


Pound 

- 

- 


0,318*6 

110*780 

Spain 


Libra 

- 

- 


7,101 

98*077 

Swedi'n - 


Pound (:32 Lods) 

- 

- 


0,003 

100*008 

Vienna - 


Pound 

- 

- 

- 

1 8,040 

1 

80*972 

Comparison of Element 

ARY 

Meastjues 

OF Length. 







j 

1 

j 

Englisli Inches. 

Numher 
pcjual tu i 00 
English Feet. 

England 


Foot 

- 

• 

j 

12*00 

100*000 

Amsterdam - 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

11*41 

105*171 

Rhineland 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

12*35 

97*106 

France - 

- 

Pied de Roi 

- 

- 

- 

12*78 

93*806 



Metre 

- 

- 


30*37 

30*480 

Munich 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

11*37 

105*540 

Prussia - 

• 

Rhineland Foot 

- 

- 

- 

12*35 

97*168 

Rome (Modern) 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

11*72 

10*2*380 

Rome (Ancient) 

* 

Pes - 

• 

- 

- . 

11*60 

103*448 

Russia - 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

13*75 

1 

87*272 

Spain - 

• 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

1 1112 

107*013 

Sweden - 

- 

Foot 

- 

- 

- 

11*68 

102*730 

Vienna - 

- 

Foot 

- 

• 

- 

12*45 

96*385 
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In the above table of Elementary Measures of length, the agreement of all Europe in 
referring to the human foot as a basis of measurement, is very remarkable;—and not less 
useful than remarkable, as furnishing an approach to universal language; so that when 
we read of any length expressed in Feet, we know it cannot err in excess beyond a seventh 
part, nor in defect above ono-nineteenth part of English measure; proportions which 
approximate sufficiently to salisfy the mind for general purposes,and to produce the great 
advantage of not interru])ting any train of thought by the necessity of extraneous 
reference, unless in cases which demand regular investigation and precision. 

As the shortest of the enumerated European measures of length estimate the human foot 
as exceeding eleven inches English, we may conclude that all have had their origin in the 
ancient Roman foot, which was to our own as eleven inches six-tenths (11‘()); exceeding 
the usual length of a liuman foot considerably, and perhaps taken from the Footstep 
mark of a sandal or clumsy shoe. Five of these feet made the Roman pace {Fassys), and 
one thousand paces {Mille passes, Mille passuitmy Milliare) the Roman mile, about one 

hundred and forty-nine yards shorter than our English mile. 

• 

In speaking of the pace {Passus), a dangerous mistake has become current, in confound¬ 
ing it with the half-pace, or step>(Grat/zw); while the pace is the passage {Passes) of a 
lifted foot to its next resting-f)lace in walking. TJiis distinction uuglit to ])e earefully 
observed, as considerable danger of a national blunder impcuids over us; books of some 
reputation which teach surveying, especially military sketching, having given their 
authority to the error. 


Far more ancient than the Roman foot and pare is the Scriptural (!Jubit, which Moses, 
“ learned in all the learning of the Egyptians,*’ no doubt adopted from that nation, to 
which has always been ascribed the origin of mensuration. Moses had also beamed from 
them the still more useful art of expressing words by characters which denoted sounds 
(phonetic characters), which from him produced the written languages of Palestine, of 
(ireece and oi‘ Italy, and derivatively of all nations whose alphabet commences with A 
and 1). 


Those who bedieve that hieroglyphics denote any distinct meaning ns a written language 
thus have to consider, that if they existed befon^ the time of Moses, they w'erc tlicn ac¬ 
companied by a more convenient mode of expression. But they did not exist till after the 
time of Moses, because the earliest monuments of Egyptian greatness, the Pyramids, 
exhii>it no hieroglyphics; and as phonetic characters did not cease to (‘xist tlienceforward, 
those cumbrous emblems could not have becii invented for the purpose of expressing lan¬ 
guage, but were invented for some other purpose. The result is, that they were afterwards 
invented by the priests for the purpose of religious mystery; which, in conf(‘rriug ])ower and 
wealth on that numerous body of men, coincided with the seeming policy of the state. 
For the productive power of the soil of Egypt, irrigated by the Nile, was such tliat multi¬ 
tudes were nourished at small expense of labour; so that had not arlilicial labour been 
created, the well-fed, hulf-i<lle population would not have failed to turn their thoughts to 
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politics and sedition. Huge buildings, of no other value, were perpetually in progress 
to prevent this evil, which, with the great expense of the religious an<l iiiiliiury 
castes, retained a very numerous population in a wholesome state of subordination to 
the laws. 

If the practice of public buildings commenced with the Granaries of Joseph, when 
lie re-modelled the Egyptian government and people* (1,700 years heforc Christ), and 
endured till the extinction of the Ptolemaic dynasty (a few yc^ars before the Christian 
aira), this policy seems to have been systematically maintained. From that time inip*‘rial 
Rome, and afterwards Constantinople, consumed the su])errtuous corn and other products 
of Egypt; a nation which has ever since been under such foreign (.lominatiou as has more 
than sufficiently precluded superfluity among its native inhabitants. 

The Cubit, or elbow measure, is the height of an extended middle ungcr, when the bent 
elbow rests on a flat surface; and the sacred cubit (‘xcccds the usual measure of the 
actual cubit so taken. Dr. Arbuthnot's computation estimates tlu; sacred <'ubit at one 
foot and nearly ten inches but Hir Isaac Newton, from the Pyramidographia 

of Greaves, Axes it indubitably at (1*8*G28), one foot eight inches and nearly two- 
thirds. 

It is a curious fact, that wliilc the Numcr.ition of tlie Romans was flecimal (by tens), 
they always tiivided their unit or integer into twelve parts; so that their uiirla, is 
equally the origin of the words “ounce” and “inch,” wiiilt! tlieir year, day and night equally 
exhibit a dnodccimai division ; and the imitation of this in an after-age was carried so far, 
that the Norman scribes, who compiled Domesday book, oftener than once inlbnn us, 
Unit the Saxons reckoned 120 (twelve tens) to the 100. 

It is not easy to believe that the English foot (rude as w(‘ must suppose it to b(‘ in 
its tirigin) is founded on tlie Roman ounce weight: wliicli renders the accidental co- 
mcideiice the more extraordinary, in that 1,000 Roman ounc(‘S (Avoirdupois (miices) ol' 
water should exactly fill a cubic foot. Exceedingly convenient has this bc<‘n in Tables 
of specific gravity, which thus assume a decimal form; and another iiihtauce of acci¬ 
dental analogy of an English square mile, with the geographical s(]uure Juile, (assimi¬ 
lating it to a universal jueasure,) is explained in page 02 of this volume. 

A modern attempt in France to alter establislied wt'ights and measures appears in 
the foregoing Tables, and has been so far successful, tliat it dcmamls notice in this 
place. During the fenmur of the Revolution, tia; French Convention acted on the sim¬ 
ple principle, that whatever was establislied ought to Ih; ovcrtlirowii; so that tlie mnnlx'i- 
of days in a week and in a month, the names of the montlis, and the date of the 
Christian sera were equally exploded; and tin* democrat philosophers did lutt fail 
to claim a decimal division of weights and measures. A D(}cr(*e to this cflcct was 


• Seethe distinct narrative of this remarkable fact (the most remarkable in liistory) iu the Iluok of (icm-i', ClulJ>(c^^ \j i 
and XLvii. 
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publishod in April 1795 ; but it was not successful in superseding the customary divisions 
of all commodities into halves and quarters; and the inconvenience was found to be so 
great, that in the year 1812, Buonaparte legalized a Systeme vsuel\ which has since 
b('eii established by a Iloyal Decree in the year 1816, as the only legal system. But 
tlic Metre, or philosopher’s unit of measure, must be so far noticed, as to say that 
it is as eleven to ten compared to an English yard; in other words, that by adding 
one-tenth to any number of metres, you obtain the same measure in English yards j 
by deducting one-elevcnth from a number of yards, you obtain the equivalent number 
of metres. 

An attempt to improve English weights and measures took place in the years pre¬ 
ceding 1826, when at last the Legislature sanctioned the recommendation of certain 
persons to whom the investigation had been confided by a Royal Comnii'Ssion. They did 
not indeed alter the established long measure ; but what Board, what Committee of Inquiry 
( Mil be cxpech'd to report, that llic inquiry has been useless, inasmuch as alteration 
would be injurious ? The respectable corn measure of England, which dated from 
the time of Henry HI. (600 years since) was tlie victim on this occasion, and the legal 
l)usli(.'l throughout the south of England became illegal, being superseded by a bushel 
inen^ased by a thirty-second or tlurty-tliird part, tlie exact difference not being easily 
upjjreciable. The neyativc result of the law has been, that after much expense incurred 
l)y the counties and towns wliich were constrained to purchase costly standard mea¬ 
sures, tliesc have never once been employed, tlie ancient bushel remaining in use uni¬ 
versally as before ; the result having been, that all previously acquired knowledge 

of the great national question of the Corn Laws, was lost to the possessor of it and 
to the public, bixause tlie Official Returns before the year 1826 cannot now be easily 
compared with the Returns of Price, Import and Export since that time ; and us these 
Returns no longer represent the bushel in current use, every investigation of the Corn 
r^aw (piestion is involved in a similar degree of confusion; while the new law can only be 
tmforced in measuring commodities subject to the duties of Customs or Excise. 
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Englihli Yanis. 

Number eijiial 
to 100 









Engiisli Milev. 

England 


Mile 




9 

1,700 

lOO'OOO 



Mile geographical 

- 

- 

- 

2,056 

80*013 

Ireland 

- 

Mile 

- 

> 

- 

• 

2,210 

78*571 

Scotland 

- 

Mile 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1,084 

8«'701) 

France - 

- 

Kilometre 

- 

- 

> 

- 

1,003 

101*024 



Post-League of 5,000 Toises 

- 

4,20a 

41*285 



Marine League 

th of 

a degree) 

0,070 

28*0fl(J 

Germany 

- 

Mile geographical 

- 

- 

- 

8,101 

21*725 



Mile long 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,120 

17*381 



Mile slmrt 

- 

- 

- 

• 

0,sr,o 

25*0.'i0 

Holland 

- 

Mile 

- 

- 

- 


8,101 

21*725 

Prussia - 

- 

Mile 

- 

- 

- 

> 

8,237 

21 *.307 

Rome (Modern) 

- 

Mile 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,02S 

los-Km 

Romo (Ancient) 

- 

Mille passus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

},on 

100*240 

Romo 

- 

Mile geographical 


- 

- 

2,026 

80*013 

Russia • 

- 

Worst 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,107 

150*814 

Spain 

- 

League common 

- 

- 

- 

7,tl0 

23*732 



liCaguc judicial 

- 

- 

- 

4,0.36 

37*0/2 

Sweden 

- 

Mile 

•• 

- 

• 

- 

11,700 

15*042 


Comparison of 

Land Measures, 

, OP Area. 









English 
S<]iiari‘ Yanis. 

Nuni))or equal 

Ut 10 

Euglisli Acres. 

England 


Acre 

> 

• 


• 

4,840 

10-000 

Scotland - 

- 

Acre 

m 

- 

- 

- 

6,160 

7*800 

Ireland - - 

- 

Acre 

- 

- 


- 

7,8^0 

0*173 

Amsterdam - 

- 

Morgen - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0,722 

4*978 

France - 

- 

Hoetaro - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,000 

4*040 

Prussia - 

- 

Morgen - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,053 

15*853 

Rome (Modern) 

- 

Pexza 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,158 

15*100 

Rome (Ancient) 

- 

Jugernm - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,003 

15*048 

Russia - 

- 

Dcssctiiia - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,000-0 

3*704 

Spain ‘ 

- 

Fancgada - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,500 

8*800 



Arranzada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,023 

10*100 

Sweden - 

- 

Tunnelaiid 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,900 

8*203 

Vienna - 

- 

Joch 

- 

- 

m 


0,880 

7/025 
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TABLE of Monies of Accompt; their Value expressed in Pennies (Pence) Sterling, according 
to the Mint Price of Silver in England; viz. 6s, 2(/, per oz. Standard. 





Pence. 

England - 

- Pound sterling - - - - 

- 

240 

Scotland 

- Pound, Scots ----- 

- 

20 

Amsterdam 

- Rix-dollar ----- 

- 

fi2'54 


Florin (old) ----- 

- 

21- 


Florin (new) ----- 


20*72 


Pound, Flemish - - - - 

- i 

124*32 

Berlin 

- Pound, Banco - - - _ 

- 1 

47*25 


Rix-dollar current, or Thaler - 

- 

36* 

France 

- Livre Tournois - - . - 

- 

9*58 


Franc (new system) - - - 

- 

9*70 

Munich 

- (lulden, or Florin - - - - 

- 

21* 

Rome 

- Scudo, or Crown - - - - 

- 

52-05 


Soudo di Stainpa d’Oro - 

- 

79*37 

Russia 

- Ruble ------ 

- 

38*50 

Spain 

- Real of old Plate (of :U Maravodis Plate) 

4*88 


The Si)anish Dollar 

- 

51*70 

Sweden 

- Rix-dollar ----- 

- 

55*41 

Vienna 

- Florin ------ 

- 

25*20 


Previously to the year 800, Charlemagne estahlislied thniughout his extensive empire 
a Pound of silver (Troy weight), dividing this Pound or Libra of silver into 20 Solidi, or 
shillings, each shilling into 12 dcuiarii, Deniers or pence; a method of computation which 
was also adopt(Ml in England in the time of Edward the Confessor, and afterwards 
in Scotland. But although the division of the libra or pound into shillings and pence 
reninins the same in the monies of accompt, the value of the pound is become very 
dirt(;rcnt in proportion as it has lieen depreciatc^d by the necessities or dislioncsty of various 
gi)Yeruments. 

Thus the English pound is fallen in value to one-third (from 62 to 20 shillings); the 
Scottish povmd to 20 pence, the French Livre (libra) to 10 pence; the Libra of Spain 
differs in various provinces from 27 to 48 pence English; and in most of the, states of 
Italy tile Lira expnisses about 8 pence English. The English penny has always been 
divided into halves and f|uarters, called the halfpenny and farthing (fourtli-ing); and 
altliough the pound sterling has nearly superseded tlie. Scottish pound in that ancient 
nation, their shilling (of the same value as the English penny) is still divided into twelfths; 
and in the last column of a money accompt is so denoted. The English mode of 
expressing our own halfpenny, farthing and three farthings is not a little troublesome, as 
requiring nioie time in wiUing, and more care in reading the fartliing column accurately 
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than the more important columns which precede it. The expression of x J, and 

is also inconvenient to the typographer, from disturbing the interspaces of lines, and from 
the minute type which is unavoidable; and it becomes worth while to consider whether 
such. inconveniences ought not to be superseded by simply expressing the number of 
farthings, as of shillings and ptuice, without marking any denominator. Our forefatliers 
were slow iu dismissing Roman Numerals from their accompts; and when they adopted the 
Arabic notation, they continued to incumber the columns with useless Zeros, not 
considering that a Zero, being of no value unless after some other figure, oucht not to be 
designated otherwise than by a blank (—), because the appearance of 0, inaccurately 
written, leads the accomptant into danger of mistaking it for a A sjjecimen is sub¬ 
joined of the ancient, modern and proposed methods of expressing money accomi)ts. 


£. 


d. 

£. 


s. 


d. 

£. 


d. 

15 : 

01 : 

10 1 

15 


1 


10 1 

15 . 

1 

- 10 , a 

o-> . 

IG : 

07 1 

22 


IG 



22 . 

16 

7,1 

0() : 

05 ; 

11 

1 

G 


5 


11 

G . 

5 

- 11 , 

40 ; 

00 : 

OGi 

40 


0 



40 . 

— 

■ * 2 

£‘.H4 : 

04 : 

nm 

£. 84 

o 

4 



£.84 . 

4 

. n , ‘j 


'flu* figures in the lust column of the proposed notation may be made rather smaller 
tlian the figures expressive of higher value, and separated from the penee by a coiiinia, 
instead of the ceremony of making a cross line and denominator (*2 or 4) in the fractional 
expression. Such abbreviation of each operation may appear unworthy of notici?; but 
if multiplied by the number of such operations, aiul considering the many industrious 
classes of su<*ioty who have daily occasion to write and keep small money accompts, the 
total amount of facility will resiuiible the effect of bringing into use a powerful machinery, 
with tlu; same advantage, of additional accuracy, and in an ojicration to which final 
accuracy is a ijuality of indispensable necessity. 


J. IL 
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TIDE-GAUGE; communicated by Edmund B, Westhrooky Esq. of the 

Coast Guard Service, Chichester Harbour. 



A, A stout pole, five or six inches diameter, twenty-four feet long, where the range of tide* 
dons not exceed sixteen feet. 

B. Legs to support tlie j)olc, secured by stout battens or small spars, from leg to leg, and 
from each leg to thn }»oln, to keep them sej)arate; then they are connected and seeun'd by 
htsliings round the top and fjoU.oin of the legs, and from the legs to the heel of tlu* |Jole. Cleats 
are nailed to the pole above the upper lashing for greater security, and to prevent its slipping 
upwards; then wedges driven in between the legs and upper lashing to tighten all parts. 
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C. C. Ballant of pig-iron or heavy stones, lashed to the under part of each leg, as low down 
as the ropes will admit. 

D. A graduated scale on a thin slip of deal, (which hides the pole) affixed by nails to the 
pole. This scale indicates the height of the pole from the ground, and the exact |)osition of the 
bottom of each box. 

E. E. Quadrangular boxes or tubes for containing the measuring-rods; six feet long, three 
inches clear diameter within, made of half-inch deal, and lashed to the pole; the top of the 
upj>er box l)cing a foot or eighteen inches above the utmost range of high-water; the bottom of 
the lower box being in like manner a foot or eighteen inches below the lowest range of low- 
waU^r. A small gimlet-liolc only in the bottom of each box admits the water, the level of whicli 
is })rcserved and indicated free from agitation. A slit just sufficient ilimensious at the np{>er 
end of each to admit freely the j>assagc of the measuring-rod; thus the rod itself nearly 
oe.(*upies the space, and prevents an overwhelming wave filling the box, and disturbing the true 
level of the internal water. These upper ends take off and on, in order that the rods may be 
changed if broken or damaged; a spare rod should be taken in the boat at the time of 
observation. 


F. One of the measuring-rods (rejjn'sented out of its box), Is made of a tliin slip of deal about 
three-quarters of an ineli wide, and three inches long(!r than Its box; it is siipjiortcd by a cork- 
float (tbre(* indies solid), and graduatt'd in feet and inches from the ujipcr to the lower end; w'hen 
the cork commences floating as the tide rises round the upjicr box, there will then he three 
inehes water al)ove (be bottom outside; therefore when the rod is down and the float resting dr^\ 
let the nal iiulieate three indies. A staple driven info tJie pole thirty indies above each box 
will rcM'dve the rod when its end is fibovc that height, and serve to steady and preserve it from 
motion in a strong breeze. Press and wedge the rods down into their respective boxes, w'hen 
the observation has been completed. 

GGG. Represent tour guys rove through as many thimhlcs or pullios fixed round the head 
o(*the pole. If the jioh; swerve, and (he leeward legs sink deeper than the otliers, [)y reason of 
a liea\y surf or strong tide, these guys attached to boats’ anchors, placed out at equal angles, 
serve by a slight puli to rcsttire its true perpendicular. They are better left slac'k, as tliis prev(*nts 
the aeeumulatioii of sea-weed, and tlu'y arc not requisite to keep the base of the pole on its 
original s])ot, that being tborouglily idfeoted by its flve or six hundred weight of ballast. 

A block is always fixeil under the lashing of the upper end of the legs, with a rope rove 
and remaining. This rope is used to sw'ay the pole up to the stem of a lioat,—to lower it on its 
de'^tined spot,—and raise it again ^vlien done with. 

Ohsvrcafions ,—Wlieii the pole is logged and lashed for a temporary purpose, and intended to 
be used from an ojicii beach, it sliould be cAried down near hnv-wnter mark before the ballast 
is affixed; when ballasted, and the. tide has risen high enough, it should bo swayed up to the 
stern of a boat, or two (if ne.cessary), l»y means of the said block and rope, and conveyed to a 
previously stdeeted spot, where it has been ascertained there is six or seven feel at low-water. 
Avoid filling up the base witli loose stones or rubbish, after the j)ole has been placed, as it will 
answer no di'sirable end, un<l prevent its being hoisted from the ground when done with : a clear 
sandy bottom shouhl be selected wdierc practicable. 

Tie a knot on each of the guys fifteen or sixteen feet from their ends, to prevent unreeving; 
tciuporarily tie tlicse loose ends to the pole to prevent their blowing about or drifliiig out wlum 
submersed. 


Coil uj> the rojH? rove in the block, and stop or fasten it near the bottom of the lower box, 

that it may he got at when necessary to bring the pole in again. 

The Icirs occupy a space of about sev’on feet diameter. 

^ E.B.W. 
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INDEX. 


Abbeys in the eastern Border of Scotland, built in 
the twelfth century, 5, Otliers, 17. 

Aberchiddcr Bridt^e, 4r>8. 

Aberdeen Harbour, 133--140, [Plates 35, 3(i, 
37.] Historical notice, 123. Mr, Rennie’s plan 
for improvement (171)7); Floating-docks at 
Fort-Dee not deemed suitable; 125. Mr. Tel¬ 
ford’s Report on the harbour in IH02, 120. 
Smeaton’s [oer extended, 121). Formation of 
picr-Iiead altered, 130. Mode of conveying 
very heavy stones to the tiier-hcad, 131. Har¬ 
bour deepened, and wharf built, 133, 135. 
Morton's slip, or inclined nJane, in use at 
Aberdeen, 134. Exjxjnscs of the. works, 130. 
Harlmur-dues, 137. Registered touiiage at 
Aliertleen, 13s. Description of improvements 
dneo 1S30, 138. Situation of the <atv of Abcr- 
ileen, attd its improved eondition, 140. Aber¬ 
deen, Report on harbour, as a itaval station, 200. 

Aceessibillty of Telford, 285. Consonant witii his 
feelings of national niagnaniinily, 280. 

Aedivity, 122, ?i. 

Al ls of Parliament for local improvements; indis- 
]»ensabl(‘ in Fngland for the formation of turn¬ 
pikes, eunals, railways, &c., as eoiifeiTiug a power 
which desjmlism could not cdleet, 117, //. 

Adam, William, 123. Adams, Roliert, the archi¬ 
tect, 10. 

Advey Bridge, specification, 424. 

Agriculture in the Highlands, 404. 

Air, 071. 

Alban’s, St., Road Improvement, 529. Bridge over 
tlie Ver, 535. 

Alford Road, 397. Bridge, 401. [Plate 51.] 


Allness Bridge [Plate 48], 

Alney, or Alveiiey, a rivcr-island in tlic Severn at 
(iloncester, conneebd with that City by two 
bridges and a (causeway, 259. 

Anglesey, fornuTly called Mona, 217. Old road 
artross the island superseded, 208. 

Annotations by the Editor, chiefly explanatory ol' 
technical words, Pref. xii. Others of larger 
scope, xii. 

Appendix Articles, have been increased beyond 
Mr. Telford’s (jolloctiou for I bat purjiose, eliiefiy 
from bis own papers, partly by his surviving 
friends, Pref. viii. i\. References to Ajipiuiilix 
articles not preiusc, but remedy affordcil, i.\. 

Aqueduct of Cast-iron, first made in yhrcwslmry 
Canal, 42. 

Arches of peculiar (muslruction at Buihlwas, 30, 
[I’latc ().] In the Dean Bridge al Edinburgh 
[Plates, Nos. 02, 03]; centeriiig; 199, 201. 

Arehitectnre, Mr. Telford’s original profession; he 
becomes a civil eriiriiteer, in undcrtakin«j flic 
construction of 1 be Ellesmen* Canal, 34. Trea¬ 
tise on Andiiteetun*, by Mr. Telfiird, in tin* 
Edinburgh Kncy(!lopa;dia, 280 . 

Ardelvc Road, 390. Ardnoo Road,380. 

Ardrossan Harbour [Plate 22], eouslructisl by 
Lord Egliiilon, 09. intended canal, 07. 

Argyllshire Roads, Military Roads, 378. 45o. 

Repair of Parliamentary Roads, 440, 4 49. 

Arrau Roads, 379. 

Aslicik Road, 38fi. 

Ashler-work, squared stone masonry, 39, //. Can- 
tiou in dressing it, 198. 
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Atlas of Plates, larjje dimensions settled by Mr. 
Telford; liis ri'asons prospectively; Pref. vii. 

Auolinashcen Road, ;i88. 

Avocli Harbour, 409, 459. [Plate 52.] 

Rack-cutting, explained, 50, n. 

Badenoeb Road, 430, 440, 450, 451. 

Balintraed Pier, 411, 458. [Plate 52.] 

Ballator Bridge, too. 

Balleno(;h Rdiid. 378. 

Ballicbernofb Road, 382. 

Balli(‘ (iiiilier, virtually prohibited by excessive 
duty imposed in favour of Canadian timber, 06. 

Banff Harbour, 185, 409. [Plate 52.] 

Banks, Sir .Toseph, 100, ». 

Bath, City,Roman remains there, descrif>ed, 24, /t. 

Beanley Rond, 3H3. Extension towards Ross-sliire 
liouiidary, 241. 

Bedford Level, area, and drainage of the Fens, 
94-123 [Plates 32, 33, 34.] NaturaUlrains, 92. 
Deposit of soil; Roman banks, forts and roads, 
93. The old Bedford river; Bovell’s T^am, 9H. 

Bedford, Earl of, dies (U34l), 101. The juesent 
Duke of, 123, 323. 

Bell, Henry, first starts a steam-boat in the Clyde, 
20(k 

Berkeley Pill in the Severn, suj)erscded hy Sliarp- 
m-^s Point as Gloucester canal entrance, ^ 

Berwick Ri>ad surve*% 252. 

• * 

Between, in describing a road, the proyter phrase; 
not U) or//•«/«, 123, w. 

Bewdley Bridge (Salop), [Plate 7], 31, 

Bexley, Lord, 51, 1H8, 235, 305. 

BigiR>r, Konian Pavement (Sussex), 24, n. 

Binder, in masonry, 13. 

Birkwood-Burn Bridge [Plate 54], 180, 479. 

Binningliam Canal, so -8(i [Plates 26, 27, 29], 
Canals in use in 1772, to London, 81. To 
Livcr])ool, 82, Other canals, 240, 243. Pro- 
s]>erity of Binrdngbara, 82, n. Mr. Telford em- 


jdoyed to improve the canal, 82. Reservoir 
near the basin made, 84. Bridges over the 
improved canal, 85. Aqueduct of cast-iron, 85. 
Facilities of the improved canal, 8G. Exem¬ 
plified by an ancedote, 80, n. 

Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, 86- 
91 [Plates 10, 30, 31.] Originated in 1825; 
line of junction, 86. Mr. Wilson and Mr. W. 
Provis contractors; Mr. A. Easton, resident 
engineer, 87. Canal commences at Aiitberley, 
88. Atpicducts necessary; Newport branch, 
88. Canal contrasted with cinmitous course of 
the Stafford canal, 89. Advantages to the agri¬ 
culture of a large district produced by union 
witli tile old Shrewsbury canal, 88. ComfM'ti- 
tion with railway rendered Ticccssiry a strait 
direction, 90. Embankments of unusual mag¬ 
nitude in an nnfavonrublo soil; tlie enormous 
expense a warning to future engineers, J)6. 

BinnlTigliam.^nd London jjroposcd Canal, 207-269. 
Present water-conveyance circuitous; number 
of locks savc<l by avoiding the Trent and the 
Avon valley;?, 2 (i 8 . Bill lost in Parliament 
from extraneous circniTistanccH; the canal was 
to have l>een on the Grand Junction Canal 
scab', with locks in [)aii*s, and a towing-path on 
each side the canal, 269. 

Black-Isle Road, 387. 

Boats, in what eases they offer less resistance in 
proportion to their velocity, 70. Explained, 
70, n. Pref. xxiii. 

Bog or vegctahle earth, proposed as a sub-stratum 
for roads, Pref. xx. k n. 

Bonar Bridge, 399, 458. [Plate 51.] 

Bord(*rers, S<'oitisli and Englisli, their rudeness, 
and love of adventure, 12. 

Borroduil^s patetit felt, used in roadway of the 
Menai ami Conway bridges, 227. 

Bramloy-Fell stone for lock-walls, 156. 

Bramston llljl Road Improvement, 217. Speci¬ 
fication, 525-527. 

Brandc, W. T., Commissioner with Mr. Telford in 
Metropolis Water Inquiry, 273. 
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Bridges built by Mr. Telford; see Alhiess Bridge 
[Plate 48], Bewdlcy Bridge [Plate 7], Build- 
Bridge [Plate G], Conan Bridge [Plate 49], 
Co7iway Bridge [Plate 78], CmigoUachie 
Bridge [Plate 47], Doan Bridge, Edinburgh 
[Plate Gti, G3], BunkcUl Bridge [Plate 45], 
Galton Bridge, Birmingham [Plate ‘id], Glas¬ 
gow Old Bridge [Plate GO], Glasgow Bridge 
[Plate GJ ], Glasgow and Carlisle Hoad Bridges 
[Plates 53, 54, 55, 50], Gloucester Ocer 
Bridge [Plate 8iJ], Ickneild Street (Birmiiig- 
luim) Bridge [Plate ‘^7], Laggan Kirk (Tim¬ 
ber Bridge) [Plate 40], Lanarkshire Hoads, 
Cartlaiid Craigs Bridge [Plates 55, 5G], Liya- 
noji (Waterloo) Briilge [Plate GO], Meuai 
Bridge [Plate 70j, Bridge [I’liito G5], 

Bridge [Plate 5], llunroni Bridge 
Design [Plate naj, Tewkesbury Bridge [Plate 
HI], Tougmiaud (Kirkcudbright) Bridge 
[Plate h]; andN/r Plate 51, and p. 170, for the 
minirnius briilges on the Highland Hoads ; see 
Arches^ CcutrnugSy Head of Water, 

Bridges on the (llasgow and Carlisle Hoad, and 
Lanarkshire Road, IHO. 

Bridges in the, tligiilamls, Kit), 1H9, 398, 457. 
[INalool.J 

Bridgi'S on the Holyhead Hoad, 21*2. 

Bridges built in Shropshire (20 in }iunib<T), by 
Mr. Teltbnl, as County Purveyor, 28-3n. 

Bridgnorth Chiireli, 32. 

Bridgewater, .l)uk<* of, 33, 115, n. 

Bridgwater (Somersetshire), in the lire' of the 
propo.sed Shiji Canal, 2G 1, 598. Taunton (^arial, 
210 . 

Brindley, Mr., 1 15, n. 

Bristol and English Channels .'••Irip f'.nml, 2(5})- 
272. Profjosi'd, 2G9. he/ween these 

Channels; various surve\'-, i Ti)!i-18n-1822 ; 

270, Mr. TelfordV survey and esiimatc, 1824, 

271, 591. Helianee on C'aplaiii Nieholls as to 
its nautical ad\ant;jeis; Sfatenient of vessels 
pa.'s.singthe LaiidV lind in 1823; 272. Wrer;ked, 
621, Act of Piirlianient ohtuiued in 1825; 
Selieme relinquished; .'^2. Report of Mr, 


Telford, 586-601, Advantages to he expected, 
58(5, 091, 007. Line oftheeamil, 587. Supply 
of water, 589. Proposed Imrhoius, 589. Mr. 
Telford’s preliminary re})ort, 592-594. Hejiori 
of Captain Nicholls, 607-620. Tonnage of 
vessels which may ]>c expected to ])ass, 614- 
016, and the income arising therefnuii, 616. 

Britain (Great;, Map No. 1, of the Plates, desig¬ 
nating Mr. Telford’s protessionul labours; Tides 
around the coast also inserted from tlii‘ re. 
searches of Mr. Whewidl; Pref. x. 

Broad-wheeled Waggons, cneonrag(*d by law since 
the year 1773, Pref. xvii. Consequent injury 
to the roads and to flic public; sucee^^-ive 
Committees of the House of (lommons ha\e 
investigated the evil; hut the broad wheels 
carrying enormous loads are still encouraged 
by the law, whicii exempts them [iftrtly from 
toll; vviii. 

Bradford Road, 385. 

Bromielaw at Glasgow; old briilgc there su[)cr- 
i:e<led hy th(! Glasgow Bridge; 191. 

Biiceleueh family, kind landlords in Eskdale; 
they improve the farm-Iioiises hy jiulieioiis 
arnuigenieiits m ith their leiiaiUry; I. 

Bude Harl)our, 239. 

Buildwas, Ahhey built there, 21. The second iron 
hriilge jiluccd there hy Mr. Tilford (179(>); 
peiuiliar double arch ; 30 

Ba.g..-Caslle, rcuiarkahle Ro"Uin masonry, 2(»7, s. 

Burgli-hcad Harlamr, 107 [I*''i|c52.] 

Busliel of Com, public injury resulting from 
atteuijil to abrogate tljc ancient corn nn-asurc, 
693. 

Caledonian Canal, 4!>'67. First motive tor tt^ 
formation, 4!). Hej>ort by James Watt in J773, 
51. Mr. Telford employed, 1801 , 51. Report, 
and practicability of fl)rming the canal, 25»7. 
Further Report, 302. Entrance of it, 52. 
Tidc-loek dimen.sions, 53. l)ilfi<*nlty in the 
cliannel of the River Ness, 51, 05. Naviga¬ 
tion opened between the two^scas, 5G. Lct-oft 
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or outfall at Stronc, 04. Registers of tlie 
weather, 00. Passage of vessels, 00. Duty on 
Baltic timber, 00. Names of the Commissioners 
aj)|)()intod, Extra expencliture explained, 

by eomparative price of material and rate of 
M'agcsin 18oa compared with 1814,;no. [Plates 
IMl.l 


Canals made by Mr. Telford; see filrmin(jhmn and 
Ab'crywo/Junction Canal; JiinninyhamVww^A 
(improved); Voledonian Canal; Klle^mere 
Canal; fV7</.v//o;eanil/'rz/.s/ryCanal; (rJouceater 
and Ih'Hidn/ Canal; Gotha (>aiial; Macclen- 
pdd Canal; with their arpicduets, locks, let- 
offs, reservoirs, tunnels, &c. &e. 


CaiidLMMvater Bridge, 182. Specification, 486. 

Caravans for road repair in the Highlands, 177. 

Cargill, Mr. John, 202. See Gloucester Over- 
Bridge ; Centering tluTcof described by him, 
.',s4. 

(hirlaveroek Castle, 0. Besieged, a. d. 1 »‘I00. De- 
'Scri]itiou of the siege, 0-12. 

Carlisle and (Ihngow Road, 178-181. Improved 
system of solid road-making described, 170. 
Bridges, 180. Report and estimate in 181 l-lo, 
400. S<*e Ghisijtnr and Ctirlisle Jtoad. 

Carmarthen, whore the two South Wales lines of 
road unite, 244. 

Carriage-wheels, Pref. xvii. 01)0. 

Carve, explained, 1 11. 

Carlland Craigs, a rcinarkuble bridge, 182. 
1 Plate -i-'j.] 

Castle-Burgh, near Yarmouth, 207. 

Castles of the Border chieftains, 5-12. Castles 
built by tbe Normans, 16. Destroyed by Ed¬ 
ward 1. and by the Scots tlieins(dv<*s, 13. 

Catchwater dniin, explained, and instance on a 
large scale, 1)0, n. 

Cathedrals, difficulty of assigning dates to most 
of them, on account of alterations and added 
parts of the entire tuildiiiir, 17 . 

(^atwater (Plymouth) embankment, 1800, IIG, w. 

Cements, 088. • ^ 


Centering for an arch, described, 31, n. For the 
(xloucestcT Over-Bridge, 204. [Plate 62.] 
Apjicndix, 584. Design for a suspended cen¬ 
tering over the Mcnai Strait, 5C0. Disingage- 
meiit of centering-wcdgcfl at the Gloucester 
Over-Bridge, 585, 

Chad, St., the most ancient church at Shrewsbury; 
liistory and fall of the central tower, a. d. 1788, 
foretold by Mr. Telford, 20,w. Alluded to, 30,«. 
-42, n, ImpPiTeet construction, 221. 

Chambers, Sir William, arcliitect, 10. 

Channels in masonry, explained, 198, n, 

Channery Pier, 411. [Plate 52.] 

Chelsea Watcrw'orks, 274. Deserihed; and section 
of filtering apparatus, shown by a wood-eut, 
045, 047. 

Cheshire county navigation of tbe River AVea\er 
improved by Mr. Telford, 70—74. By locks 
from Frodshum to tlie Mersey, 71. Difficult v 
in making, and protecting from the Sea, a canal 
at Weston-point, 72, 73, Expense incurred in 
the iin|>rovement, 74. [Plates 23, 24.] 

Chester Canal, associated w itli the Ellesmere, 3.'>. 
Former proliiliition against joining the Duke’s 
Canal having been removed, 18. 

(!}ifster, was in the lino of the old Loudon and 
Dublin road, 230. Improvements ujion the 
road at Conway, PenmanmawT, &c., 214. 

China, inclined planes instead of locks, still in 
use there, 58. 

Cliirk Aipiediict over the Ceriog river, 38-41, The 
first aqueduct made mitirely of masonry and 
cast-iron, from the liability to failure in puddled 
aqueducts, 31). Surrounding scenery, and his¬ 
torical associations at the Cliirk Aqueduct, 
40, 41. [Plate 13.] 

Churches which liave fallen by reliance on large 
pillars of no solidit}', 27, ?/. 

Churches in the Highlands, Parliamentary grant, 
186, 407. Their position and cost, 490, 491. 
[Platen 58, 51).] 

Civil Engineers ought to condescend to manual 
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operations in their education, 3. Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 277, 278, 

Civilization by public works, 41, Egyptian policy 
in useless public works, G91. 

Claohnaeharry sea-lock, 50. Mode of producing 
solidity of earth for its foundation, 58, 59. 

Clivity, new word proposed, 122, w. 

Clough in drainage, or Clow, explained, 99, n. 

Clows Cross, where the drainage of the North 
Level Is collc(!ted, and thence by a new navi¬ 
gable drain conveyed to the None Outfall, 119. 

Clyde River, navigiUioii improved by jetlios, 09. 
Progress of improvement from 1755, 402-501. 
Wet docks projwsed, 499. Incresise in the 
revenues, and tonnage of vessels, .500, 501, 

Coalbrook J)ale, the first iron bridge, 29. 

(k)frerdain, explained, 27, n. 

(’oleford and (Jnitchnreh, stone quarries in tlic 
F(>rest of Dean; this stone used in all the ex¬ 
ternal masonry of Gloucester Over-Bridge, 203, 
Its excellcni’e, 205. 

C<^mmi^sioIlers. (Jalvdoninn C’anal, Ilujlihind 
Roads, llohjhvnd Road, .Exchrqupir ])iU Loan 
Com mission, Mptrojtolis Watrr Inquiry, &e. 

Conan Bridge, 399. [Plate 49.] 

(’oiifideiice of workmen at great bt'ighls produced 
by habit at I’ont-y-eysyUte aqueduct, 45. 

Contractors, losses in the Highlands, 402. 

Ctuiway and Dee Rivers, relative position, and the 
country described, 207. Construction <jf a sea- 
einl)ankincnt for apjiroach to Conway Bridge, 
211. Improvements upon the Conway and 
Chester Road, 214. 

Conway Castle, Imilt ]>y Edward 1.; its position ; 
230, Suspension Bridge, 230-234. Choice of 
site; built upon tlie same principle as the 
Menai Bridge; 231. Dimensions; process of 
putting up the main-chains different from that 
adopted at the Menai Bridge; 232. Elevation; 
[Plate 78.] 

Cop])cr Sheathing, 689. 


Corn Laws, knowdedge thereof destroyed by an 
inuoyation, 093. 

Corryarrick Road, 451. 

Coventry, preferred to Oxford for the line of the 
Holyhead road, 215. 

Counterfort, cx]ilaincd, 157, n. 

Courlown Harbour; Exchequer I>ill loan grunted 
in aid of tliis work, 240. 

Craigcllachie Bridge, 400. Remarkable and beau- 
tifu! spot, [Plate 47.] 

Crinan Canal, money lent to the Companj', 1H4. 

CronulaI(! Bridge, specifications, 423. 

("romwoll resisted the. Royal (kirnmissiou for 
drainage in 1039; but in 1041 used all hU 
inlluence iu promoting the drainage of the 
Great Fens, lOl. 

Cross-drains in the (Glasgow and Carlisle road, 475. 

Cross-walls, strength of those as compari'd to 
rubble-masonry in the construction of piers, fice., 
221 . 

Cullen Harbour, 185. [Plate 52.] 

Cylindrical wheels described, Prof, xvii.; Advan¬ 
tages of dished w'lieols, xvii., //. 

Dahnally Road, 378. Dalnacardocb Road, 3!)S. 

Daivcy Bridge, specifications, 424. 

Darien, Isthmus of; scheme for canal between the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, ascribed to Mr. 
Telford, probably by mistake, or by interested 
speeulators, in 1825; Prof. xiii. 

Dean Bridge at Edinburgh, 195. DimeiLHions and 
appearance, 19(1-7. Mr. Charles Atherton’' 
description of it, 197. Mr. Gibb’s maiiagcmeni 
of centres of the arehes un])recedcnted, 199. 
[Plates 32, 03.] 

Declivity, 122,7i. 

Deo River, or Deva, 45. Excavation for the new 
channel at Aberdeen completed, 135. Dee 
(Cbesliire) and Conw’ay rivers, situation de¬ 
scribed, 207. 

Delta of the Nile and other rivers, 90, n. 

Democrac}', fashionable at the thne of the Frenc h 

4 X 
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Revolution, 080. Whereby its elFe'cts were 
i'xomplified, 080. Ami Mr. Telford siloiilly 
dropped the popular opinions of his youth, 08it. 

Diaiuoiul Rinjr, sent by the Emperor of Russia to 
Mr. Telford, (itiO. 

Dingwall Canid, 410, 400, [Plate ">0.] Dingwall 
Road, 387. 

Oistriel. Roads in the lliirhlaiids, 4G0. 

Division of Labour, not timniridde in education 
for <fom*ral [)iirj»oses, 0, 3. 

Doek-bnildiii", progress on the Tliaiues, 149. 

l)(M*ks made l»y Mr. Telford; see D^r/u/ee Gniviiig- 
Uoek; Sf. Kathor 'mv Dock. 

Dover Ifarhoiir, ‘JT.’), 970. Attempts to maintain 
ii constant entrance, by means (d’ ))ackwatei> 
970. Projiosid of Mr. Telford (018) to increase 
this oife(‘t, likidy to b(‘ suecessfiii, 97t). Proirress 
made since deatli of Mr. Telford, O'jO. 

Drafts, in inasonrv, hv wliieh stones ar(' work<'d 
into reetangular form, explained, 198, w. 

Dndnage of the Fens by Mr. Telford; see Kuu- 
f?/'m//Ciit (near Lynn) enlarged; Nenv OntfnU 
iind Nurth Lere/ DrainagiM'Heeted. {Soe Feu 
Dniinage.) 

Drainage of the Fen district, 91- 193. Acts jjassod 
by Hon. VIIT. and Queen Elizabeth; James I. 
takes interest in the snbjeet; 90. Couiinis- 
sinners appointed; their dik(*s l)rokon in 1010, 
90. Works performed l)y the Earl of Bedford, 
1 )H. Drainage of llie North Level, 107. Kin- 
dcrlev’s Cut, 109. Projeeted improvement, of 
tlie navigation of the River Neno, 110. 

Drawn; the word, as apjdicd to bar-iron, explained, 
299, w. 

Dunbeath lL)ad, 394. 

Dundee Harbour and Ferries, 141-148. Average 
<jf tonnage every three years, 144, 140, n. 
Fluating-doek and graving-dock made, 141. 
Further improvements, 141. Amount of im- 
lK)rts, 144, n. 140, n. Ca^il-iron gates to the 
s(fU-lo<‘k to resist the sca-W(»rm, 140, n. Popu¬ 
lation, 14G. Tt^y ferries and ^ iers, 1 1^7. [Plates 
38, 39.] 


Dunkeld, at the entrance of the Highlands, 171. 
Duke of Atliol’s residence; scenery dcserihedj 
179. Dunkeld bridge, 171, 398. [Plate 46.] 

Dunrol)in Road, 394,450. 

l^ast India Docks, planned ))y Mr, Ralph AValker, 

109. 

East London Waterworks, 694. 

Eau-Briiik, new river or cut between Dow’nham 
and North Lynn, JO I-lUO, 311-319. Opinion 
and award of Captain Joseph Huddart, 311. 
Report by Mr. Tclibrd; dimensions; necessity 
of iucn'ase; 317. Effect thereof on the wharfs 
at Jjvnn, 118 , n, [Plate 33.] 

Edinburgh, situation and early history; Edwin's 
Burgh; 5. Tlie Court of Excheijucr rebuilt 
from Ihc Forfeited Fstates Fund, 1S4. Also 
tlie Liinatii* Asylum, 184. Dean Bridge, 190. 
Road surveys between Edinburgh and Lmdoii; 
Line.s of road discussed; 948-900. Northern 
division, 948. Southern division, 9.>3. 

Eduealion of a eivil engineer should not Ik* too 
refined; liti ought to learn niueh of wdiat he 
afterwards directs, especially in judgment of 
materials; 3. 

Ediieation, classical, instills demoeratic ojiinions’ 

Edgeworth, Mr., publisiicd an essay in 1788, ex- 
jilunatorv of tlie benelil of springs in diininisb- 
ing draft of‘ wheel-carriages, PrtT. xix. 

Egyptian Cufiit, Hicroglypln^^s, Policy, 691. 

Elasticity, 686. 

Ellesmere Canal, 33-t9. Aet passtsl iii 1793, 33. 
Its branches, and the junction of navigable rivers 
thereby efl)*eted, 33,34. (Chester and Nantwii^li 
Canal adopted ami added to it, IHO.O, 35. Par- 
tieadars of distances siiid lockage, 3(5,n. Tjock- 
gate frames made of cast-iron, 36. An entire 
lock of that material, 37. Chirk aipieduct, 
38-41. Pontyeysylte afjueduet, 41-16. Tun¬ 
nels, 46, 47. Supply of water, utility, 47. 
Rates of tonmige, 48, 49. [Plates 10, 11, 19.] 

Embankments, <*tF(;(rt <in river floods, 98. Con¬ 
struction ofii soa-embankrnentover the Stanley 
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Sands, near Holyhead, 213. And for approach 
to Conway Bridge, 214. 

Emif^ration; Mr. TeHord's opinion of the cause 
of emigration from various parts of the High- 
■ lands, 299. 

Eneyclopicdia (Edinhurgli); Mr. Telford a share¬ 
holder, and contrihut<‘s large articles on arelii- 
teeture, hridgc-lmilding and canals, 2tut. 

Eskdalo, a poem, by Mr. Telford, 280, 0.00-659. 

Eva])oration, from the surface of water exposed to 
the inllmmees of the sun and atmosphere, not 
yet sufliciently mvostig;it('d, I’ref. xxiii. 

Exehe(puT Bill Loan Commission, 231-240. El!(*et 
of tlie IVaite of 1815; iinfavonrahle to tlie 
w'elfare of the working classes; relief afforded 
hy Lord Bexley's grant of Exeliequer Bills to 
he expendeil on public works; preaml>le of the 
Act of iVirliainent; 23-0. Mr. Telford appointed 
as etoiMElliiig engineer, 23(J. fioans to the 
JL‘g<’nt’s Canal, 236. List of the various un¬ 
dertakings which rcirived assistance from this 
fund, 1817, 1818 and 1826; amount of the 
respective loans, 237-249. 

J'Apansion, 668. 

Kxperimeuls ii]iou the strength of mallealde iron, 
219, 554-505. On (lie jiassagc of boats nijiidly 
drawn along, Pref. xxiii., 79, ti. 

Experiments with a general view cannot b(‘ tried 
by a civil engineer in full practice, hut micIi 
will iiiid publicity and due praise by means of 
the Institution of Civil Kntrineers. Pref. xxiii. 


Earthings expressed in aii o])erose manner; pro- 
]M)sed Improvement, 695. 

Feu Drainage, 91-12.3 (and see Drainoye)^ esjir- 
cially of the Bcflford Li'vel; historical d<‘tails ; 

91. Extent of the Clreat Fens, 91. Early slate, 

92. Site of religious houses, and early drainage, 
94. Acts passed in the reigns of Hon. VIII. 
and Queen I^lizabetli, 95. Plan for new drain¬ 
age, 95. Contract witii Vermiiydoii, 96. His 
ot-lier works in Jilngland, 96. Ills plan for 
drainage, 96, v. Useless division of the fens hy 
Vermuyden, 101. Survey made in the reign 


of Charles 1., 109. Oliver Cromwell, 191. 
Bank whieli protects the Welland river, J91. 
Banks in the Middle Level, 102. W^orks in 
the South licvel, 102. Earlv dr.iiiiage hv mills 
noticed, 103. Denver-Shiiee uiidermined, 193. 
Biver between Denver and Lynn impeded hy 
slioals, 194. ProiHisal of a new cut (the f^aii- 
Brmk), 104, Two distiiu t Hoards of Commis¬ 
sioners, 104. Sir T. Hyde Page ein])loycd hy 
tlie Navigation Board; resigns, 191. Mr. 
Robert Mylno for the Drainage Board, 
lot. Dies; Mr. Rennie sueeeeils him, and 
prepares plans, 105. Mr, Telford employed 
hv tlie Naviiralion Board, 10.5. Eau-Bri'ik 
cut enlarged, 105. Elfect of this during llir 
til’s! winter; gradual ellect upon the harbour 
of Lynu; 106. Works planned by Mr. Rcniiic, 
106. Hisdi’ath; succeeded hy his son ; lor*. 
Debts of the Levels In 1728, 197. North Level 
exonerated, 197. Dniiiiagi* of the feus some¬ 
times diverts rivers from tlieirancieiil eliaimeU, 
contrary to tlie iiilenlion of the engimMT,so that 
the Iiiliahilants have good reason to lu' watchful 
of every new j»ro[)osul, 117, ?/. [Plate 32.] 

Ferry Piers at DiiihIvc^ 147; and many on a small 
scale ill the lligldaiids; ibrwhieh seeAppendix 
(L. IH.) and [Plate 52.] 

Ferries universal in Scotland hetbve the year 1892, 
instead of hrhlges over the principal rivciv, 
163. 

Filtration of Tlunnes w ater siu’oessful at the Chelsea 
Water-works, 274, (il5-617. 

Fish; tlestruetiou of fresh-water fisli at Peter- 
horougli; 323. Cause of this described in :t 
letter from Mr. Tycho Wing, 323, 

Fishery Society (British), for improvemenl of llie 
Highland fisheries -^9, n. 

Fisheries in Scotland, for w'hieli landing-piers pro¬ 
posed, 185, 299. 

FliiiieJies (ihinking edges) for joining and strength¬ 
ening iron pipes and plates, described, 36, n. 

Flotation, lino of, 79, n. 

Flushed) filled with luiuid moHar, 157, n. 

4x2 
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Folkestone Harbour; Exchequer Bill Loan granted; 
ii37. 

Foot, all but a universal measure throughout 
Europe, and probably elsewhere, 090. 

Foreland, in drainage, explained, 99, n. 

I’orfeitcd Estates (Scotland); balances therefrom 
expended in various improvenionts; 184. 

Fort Augustus; in the lino of the Caledonian canal; 
54. Locks, 5fi. Hoad, 38:1. 

Fort-Dee, Hoatiiig-docks there, proposed by Mr, 
Rennie in Aberdeen harbour, but not found 
suitable, 125. 

F4>rt.-Williiini Road, 4-V2. Improvement at Low- 
Bridge, 453, 

P<irr!i and Clyde Navigation; money advanced 
in aid thereof from the produce of the forfeited 
estates balances; 184. 

Fortrose Harbour, or shipping-pier, 408, 458. 
[Plate. 5->.] 

Ftuir Wheels. Sec Wheels. 

FosUt, ^Tr., afterwards Lord Oriel, the first patron 
of fhe Holyhead improvement, ‘209. 

Frazerbiirgh Harbour, 407. Expenditure, 185. 
[Plato 52.] 

Freemasons in Scotland, in the reign of .James Tl., 
(1 137-1400) 18. Usual mode of employment, 
39, w. 

l^Veneh Revolution, (;oiivincing results, 282. 

Frere Robert, a Reverend military engineer, 11. 

Friction, 007. 

Frodsham Bridge, fonnation of the banks of the 
Weaver navigation, tlumee to Western Point, 73. 

Frome, course of the river Fromc; Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal su[)plied hy it with water; 242. 

Galfon Bridge on the Birmingham Canal [I’late 
20], 85. 

Gaol at Shrewsbury built under advice of Mr. 
Howard, 25. 

Gibb, Mr. John, employed to sun'cy the naviga¬ 
tion between Crab-Jiole in llu; Wash and Peter¬ 
borough, 111, Superintends Aberdeen Har¬ 


bour improvements, 128. Ilis narrative of the 
works, 129-137. Contractor for the Glasgow 
Bridge, and narrative, 192. Hia history of 
steam navigation, 602. 

Gilbert, Mr. Davies, his precise definition of the 
benefit of springs on whu'h wheel-carriagca are, 
and may he susjiended, Pref. xix. 

Glasgow, Paisley and Ardrossan Canal, G7. Com¬ 
pleted to Paisley, 08. [Plate 22.] 

Glasgow and Carlisle Road, 178-181. Improved 
system of solid road-muking, 179. Bridges, 
180. Average ex]> 0 Jise [MTinile, 181, 403-4()5. 
Speeifications, 473. Heights measured from 
the level of tlie toll-house, 483. Repair of this 
road, 485. See Cariiale and (jflas^otv Road. 

Glasgow old bridge improved, by adding cast- 
iron footi)aths, 190, 191. [Plate GO.] The 4)1(1 
Brooinielaw or .Jamaiea-street ])ridge, super¬ 
seded hv the H4‘w Glasgow hridgt*, 191. 
Mr. Telford’s S|«ieilication, 607. [Plate 01.] 
Mr. Gibb’s narrative of progress therein suli- 
se4pieiit to Mr. Telford’s death, 192. Dimen- 
sionsofthe ]>ri(lge, 194. Widerthan any other 
bridge in the kingdom, 194. Cost of the 
bridge, 195, Schedule of j)riecs fijr n'gulutiun 
of payment for (;xtra work, 522. 

Glasgow Port; (not PoH-Glnsgon^) inereased 
number of tonnage of vessels, 500, Increase of 
steam navigation, 501. • 

Glencoe road, 378. Gleneroe road, 378. Glon- 
darnel roads, 379. Glenelg road, 385. Glen¬ 
garry road, 377. Gleiiinorristoii road, 384. 
CTlensliicll road, 384. 

Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, aided by Exche¬ 
quer Bill L)an, 237, 2 41. Navigation of the 
Severn; entmriee of canal selected; uniform 
l(»vel; 241. Sea-wall; junction with th4! 
TIiann*s and Sev(>rn (’anal; revenue and wlnirf- 
ago at Gloucester; 242. Another canal from 
Gloucester recommended; traffic in 1832; 243. 

Gloucester Over-Bridge, 258-207. [Plate 62.] 
Antiquities of Gloucester; former rude navi¬ 
gation of the river; West-gtite Bridge super¬ 
seded by Mr. Smirke’snew bridge; 201. Two 
designs for the (Jver-Bridge by Mr. Telford, 
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2 C1. Peculiarity in the formation of the arch, 
261. Foundations, 202-6. Cofferdams, eeii- 
terinj^, 264-266,584. Settlement of arch upon 
the removal of the centering, 206. Cost of 
bridge, -267. The wing-wulls of this bridge 
yield to pressure for want of solid foundation, 
2(56. At Castle-Burgh, near Great Yarmouth, 
an instance of towers built by the Homans 
without any foundation whatever, 2(50, n. 

Gneiss rocks, on the south side of Aberdeen har¬ 
bour entrance, called Heathens; used in con¬ 
structing the new pier, 131. 

Gotha Canal in Sweden, 159-162, Survey made 
in 1808, 160 . Number of workmen enijdoyod, 
161. Ueport on the survey of 1808; lino of 
canal described; :14H. Table of the extent of 
tUv. iiavigatiou froiii tlie North Sea at Gotlien- 
horg to the Baltic’ St^a at Soderkoping, 361. 
Levels, ;5(>:5. [Plates 46, 44, 45,] 

Gothic’arehiteeturo, at llcdyroc^d Chapel, 16. Mel¬ 
rose Abbey, 17. Roslyn Clmpc‘1, 18 . 

Gowt or (iotc‘, in drainage, explained, 99, w. 

( iradient, a word roeenll)' inlrodiic*ed into railway 
language’, 126. 

(irand .Junetiem VV'^alerworks, 624. 

(Graving Dock at Dundee, 146. 

(jravify, speeifie, (561. 

Cireal (7len of Sc’otland, nettieed by llichard of 
Cirenec’ster, 50. Forts, 51. Mr. Watt re- 
portc’d ujjon the* praeticabilify of a navigable^ 
(Mnmuiinientioii lietueeu Inverrmss and Fort 
William, 51. 

(ipcok repuhlies, example's of dcunoeraey, 281. 

Grout, or grouted work, explained, 3i5, /?. 

ITaiiiilfoii Bridge on Gl:Lsgow and Carlisle Road, 
180. Specification, 47(5. 

Harbours, no regular j)ri]ieiple hitherto recognized 
for tlicdr improvemeiit; defect of knowledge 
cxcrapUtied in Cutwater, near Plymouth; 
116, n. Harbours iuijircn'ed by Mr, Telford. 
See Aherdeen llaihour; Ardrosmn Harbour; 
llolyhviul Harbour; and see Plate 52 of the 


numerous harbours and piers among the High¬ 
lands improvements. 

ITarecastle Tunnel, 75-78 [Plate 25.] Dimensions 
of the former tunnel, 75. Mr. Telford ninkc’S 
an additional tuiuiel of larger dimensions, 77. 
Construction of the (‘entering employed; anec¬ 
dote in praise of n(*w tunnel; 78. Both tunueds 
aie now in joint operation, 78. Detailed state¬ 
ment of the expense c»f the new tunnel, 611. 

llazeldiiie, Mr., of Shrewsbury, contrucitor for 
iron-work of the Mcnai Bridge, 222, 263, 
257. 

Head of water, 687. 

Header, in masonry, exjdaiiied, 160, «. 

Ilelbre Isle, at cntraiiec of llie Dee (Chesliire) 
Estuary, Prof. xiv. 

Hermitage Castle, on tin; border, 6. 

Hexham line of road Ix’twc’en Ivliiibiirgb and 
Lomhm, surveyed by Mr. Telford, with eoiii- 
parative distances and clivitic’s, not eligible, 
249. 

ifierogIy]>hies, Egy])tian, mysterious, witliont fur¬ 
ther inteiUion, (591. 

Highland Roads ami Bridges, 1(52-178. liiiprovcs 

ments proposed; aceoiiiit of pruelieal progress 

and henc’fieial results since 1866 ; 1(52. Qui'ries 

nddrossc’d to Mr. Te lford bv the lli<jhlund So- 

« “ 

eiety, 1(56, 361. Ue[tly of the Directors I802, 
665 and 669. Mr. Tellbnrs ivport and survey, 
29(1-301. Proposal that 5»alf tin: expense of 
roads lie defraved ]»v tlu’ lainlliolclers, 670, 
Condensed statement of various wfirks front 
1806 to 1821,371-416. Constrimtioii of High¬ 
land Roads; mode of contract and semiriu, 
1(55. Roads enumerated, with their date', fuea- 
suroineiit and cu^st, with dc'seriplion and c’xtent 
uf (Mich, 377-698. Bridge.s 698-102. Par¬ 
ticular sp<‘(.ifiea(ions, 426. hos-^es of the 
eoiitraeturs, 402. Spey-side road contract, 168. 
Detailed, 416-420. DifHcuIties in Ilighlaiid 
road-making, 168. pAteii! of the’ roads, ami 
number of bridges, 169. Jload-rejtair, 173-178. 
Districts oftlic scwenil inspectors, 44(5. Militarv 
RoadS included in the Road Repair Act, 173. 
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Doatli of Mr.tfolm Mitolicl, general superin¬ 
tendent, 175. Agreement for the repair of 
four stnvral kinds of roads, 175. Of roads 
made by the Coinniissiojiers, 4’JU, Repair of 
tile Badeiioeh Road, Repair of tlie 

Military R»»a(l from Strathsj)ey to PitlocdnV, 
Improvement of tlie road from 
Bemiley to boundary of Ross-siiire, -Ul—145. 
Working masons prefoTod as inspectors; their 
payment and activity, 17(i. Caravans for lodg¬ 
ing the -workmen emjdoyed in rejmir, J77. 
Betiefits derived to tlie Highlands by tin; im¬ 
proved road>, &c*. 17S, 418-409. Tolls and 
l(M'al trustees 457, Amount of grants towards 
Highland Roads and Bridges, :J7.‘J-:377. Ifigli- 
latid and Lowland Roads, distinction explained, 
•175. I'Ixpenses of manageineiil, J179. Mad- 
eoaeli, near of th<‘ road, 395, Losses of the 
eoniraetors, 40*2. Summary view of the cash 
fninsoetions, Highland Roads and Bridges, 
from 1808 to 1827, 41 1. (Jeneral S(>eeifieation 
and form of agreenuoit for repair of roads, 
120-428. Ex])enditnrc on the repair of roafls 
and bridges, 427. [I’latc 58.] 

Highland Churches, 180. Expenditure, 187. List 
of the ehnrehes, witli partie\dai*s, 190. [Plates 
58, 50.] 

Highlands of Scotland; Improvement described, 
118-409. 

Holyhead Road, 205-212. Its fonner stat*', 204. 
Surveyed by Mr. Rennh’, on wliose death Mr. 
Telferd lakes the charge, 205. A Board of 
Parliamentary Commissioners appointed to 
supi*nnt(‘nil the Holyhead Road improvements; 
nature of tlieir control; 2o9. The two lurn- 
pike-tru'-ts hetwoeii Shrewsbury and Holyhead 
eonsolidatofl, and vested in the Cmnrnissioners, 
211. Importance ofMieh a controlling iidluenee, 
247, 255. (5mutry described, 207 ; and maps 
and sections made, 208 . Conditions of er)iitra( t 
for the works, 210. linprovemeiits sj)eeified, 
211. Former line of roa<l between London and 
Dublin, 230. Masonry of the. bridges on the 
Holyhead road, 212. [ Plate 09.] Cross-.seetimis 
[Piute 60], Toll-house, toll-gate, nftle-stones 


[Plate 68]. Heights of the road, taken from 
the high-water mark, 537. 

Holyhead Packet Harbours, 203. [Plate 79.] 

Tlolyrood House, IG. Ileriot’s Hospital, 16. 

Horse-power, 665. 

Houses ill the Highlands, improved from huts, 467. 
Hovels, ratlier than houses, in Eskdalc, in the 
last century; improved by judicious armiige- 
ineiitsofthe Buceleuch family; 4. 

Howard the Philanthropist, arranged the Shrews¬ 
bury new gaol, 25. 

Howth Road, 215. Ilarburn. [Plate 80.] 

Hypocaiist Ajiartincnts, hetbre ehimmiys were in¬ 
vented, 24, ?/. 

Ickneild Street Bridge on the Birmingham Canal 
[Plate 27], 85. 

Improvements are sometimes sU]>orseded beh»re 
tiny are completed; or immediately after- 
wanls; instances; 60, 70. 

Indicator, inveiiteil by Mr. Maencill, indicates the 
state of any road by the resistance opposed to 
the lra(2he power. Prof. xxi. 

Inspectors of road repair in the Highlands, work¬ 
ing masons pnderred, 176. ModcMif payment 
produces activity, 176. Districts apportioned 
to the several iiis}K*e.tors, 446, 

In>tltutioii of Civil Engineers; origin; 277. Mr. 
Telford accepts the offiia' of president, and lays 
tbundation of a library of reference, 277, 
Estahlislies prat'ticT of recording minutes of 
eoiiviTsalions at the meetings, 278. State of the 
iiistihuion at the time of Mr. Telford’s deatli, 
279. His l)(*<juest in furtherance of its objects, 
Pref. xxiii., 662. 

Inverfarigag Road, 382. Tiivermorriston Road, 
383. Remarks, 452. Invergordou Hoad, 399. 
Feriy, 411. 

Ireland, various lines of communication with Great 
Britain, 204. 

Irisli Channel, jiassage across it, 245. See Holy¬ 
head and LirerpooL 

Irish round towers described, 4. Hollow columns 
built from within, 43, v. Estimated modern 
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expense of tower lOO fool hij;h; towers probay)ly 
a thousand years old; Christian edifices adopted 
from the (ireck cliurcli, wliicli the Turks have 
also udo])tod as MhinrvtSy instead of hell towers, 
43, n, Prol>abl^ date; pinion Stilitos; solid 
foumktion, and secondary use of it suj^gested; 
construction of roof; 44, n. 

Iron; hrvdirc of inm first built over the Severn in 
Coalbrook Dale, 20. Lock-gate, ribs and an 
entire lock made of cast-iron, 30, 37. Iron 
gates adopted at Dundee, 140. Iron cylinders 
used in boring, 1U2. Experiments d(‘scrilM*d 
on the tenacity of mallealdo iron, 342. Iron¬ 
work department of the Mtniai Jiridge, 373. 
Diuiensions of the iron-work tliere, 381. In¬ 
vestigation thereupon. Quantity of iron cx- 
p(»rte(l anmially from Cardiff^ 017. From 
Nr*w'port, 0J8. See Iron, and Aj)p. 

082-(isr>. 

Iron-wire; Mr. TelfonFs expcrinnuits ])reparatory 
to a jWoJeeltMl suspiuision bridge at Uuiieorn 
(isip; Pref. xxii. 334-303. 

Islay Jload, 379. 

Isle of Skve Hoads, 383. 

lsoinetri(‘al view of Homan Haths, 23, 2tS9, n. 

JtMlhur*{li Abbev, 17. 

Joint Stoek Companies, great instrunieiit of ad v.ancc 

ill eivlli/ation, 41. 

* 

Joseph, the Patriarch, clleels a methodical ri'vo- 
lution in Egypt* 091. 

Jura Hoad, 379. Small Lslcs piers, 418. 

Kiitharinc Dock, MH-139. Pro])osed in 1824» 
132. Form of llie ground, 133. Exc'cssive 
S])0ed in coiLstruction protested against, 133. 
Capacity of the entrance lock, fol. Mr. 
Hliodes, resident engineer, 139. Steam engine 
power in pumping apjiariitus, 337. Abstrsmt of 
regulations, and a table of tin* tonnage rate.s, 
338-348. [Plates 40, 41, 42.] 

Katharine, St., Argyllshire Ferry Piers, 419. 

Keilis Hoad, 378. Ferry Pier, 412. 

Kelso Abbey, 17. 


Kilraclford Road, 380. 

King-Hoad, from wlnoiec difficult navigation of 
tlie Severn to Cloueester, 241. 

Kingslon-upon-Tbames stone bridge; lixcheipter 
Bill loan granted; 239. 

Kircudbright or Toiigueland Brulge, 31 [Plato 8.], 
founded A. j>. 1800, 32. internal spaiidrils first 
introduced there, 31-43. 

Kirkwall Bay, 408. Harbour, iiioiiey oxp<‘iid(‘d. 

183. 

Kisliorn Hoad, 390. 

Kyle Hhea Feriy Piers, 413. 

Higgaii Hoad, 380. Timlicr bridge. [Plate 3i).i 

r..anarksliire Hoads, 181-183. Awkward posilitm 
of materials, 1 si. Liao of the road, 182. The 
speeififation of lowland road-making applies 
to tills road, J79-IS2, t03. [Plates I, 48.] 

Langholm and other border towns in the last een- 
tury, described, 3. 

Loam, explained, 99, n. 

D^an to the square (in Masonry) explained, 198 a. 

JA'ggers, men Avho push lioats tlirongb tunnels, 73. 

Leith Harbour, monev lent from the forfeited 
(‘States fund, 184. 

Lime, of various kinds, for mortar of different qiia- 
lit\, proved by experiment, 137. 

Liverpool, derivation of il^ name, 14?). J{oad sur¬ 
vey between London and Liv(*rpool; steam 
packet communication between Dublin and 
Li\(T[)oo!; 243. 

Liverpool and llie Dei^ Estuary, Mr. Nimnu/s pin- 
jeet t()r a sliipeaiial, llins to eseaj^; the slioal'* 
in approaebing the Mersey estuary, Ibcf. \iii. 
ProC(;edings qiiuslu'd by the Corporation ot 
Liverpool, mueli to the unnoyauci* of Mr, Tel¬ 
ford, xiv. 

Liverpool and Birmingham Jiinetioii Canal t Sn 
Birmingham), IJverjiool and Mauehe^U r 
Hailway, Exchequer Bill Iauin, 2 to. 

Llywarc-IIen, liorii a. ii. 392, a bard \\Ijeii the 
Welsh left Cuaibeiland, 23. 
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fjocal Acts of Parliament for improvement, higlily 
useful, 117, n. 

Ijoeh-Alsli Road, .lOO. Ferries. Loeh-Carroii 
Road, 387. Loeli-na-Guul Road, 377. Loch- 
Rdml, iinpruvpmt'iits required, 450. 
Loeh-Ness, kuij^th and depth, 54. Loch-Oicdi, 
•j5. 

lioeliahcr District; road repair; 447. Remarks, 
4.) 1-453. 

I^ehic side road, 384. Locliy Ferry,453, 

liOcks, eij^lit in sncccssiou on Caledonian Canal, 
near Dx*li-EIl, 55. Neptinie’s staircase, iiaoie 
<ri\eu by tlie workmen, 55, //. Mujrnitudc of this 
struetun* wtu'lhy the attention of the practical 
engineer, 50. Sea-lock at Corpach, Ol). Dif¬ 
ficulties detailed, 3(i5-30f). Sea-lot^k at Claeli- 
uacharry; [K'culiar difficulty of soil remedied 
by pressure; 59. Locks at Fort Augustus, 01. 
—Lo(‘k gates (Ellesmere Canal), on cast-iron 
uprigiits uTid ribs, SC. J-ock chamber and gates 
eiitindy of cast-iron, 30. Progressof the inven¬ 
tion of locks, 50; and see Wey river. Simple 
pRictice of damming used at Sunbury, and at 
Friar Bacon’s bridge at Oxford, since the 
beginning of this centurj', 57. Old arches of 
London bridge called locks, 57. Pound lock.s, 
58. Inclined planes still retained in China on 
their rivers and canals, 5ft. 

Lockage, mode of accelerating it, 154. [Plate 42, 
337, 338.] 

Lode, cx[»laiued, 99, w. 

Loduiaben Castle, 8. 

London Docks on the Thames, 151. 

• 

Ix)ng Measure (English) has useful analogies, 92. 
Produces cubic foot of 1,000 ounces avoirdu¬ 
pois of water, 992. 

TiOwland road-making, 179. Repair, 448. 

Lupus, Hugh, Earl of Chester, 2i. 

Lynn Law, a so-called contract in the year 1630, 
with the Earl of Bedford, for draining the 
fens, 98. • • 


Lynn Harbour, tlie wharfs affected by the Eau- 
brink Cut, lOG, 118, 9t. 

Macclesfield Canal, 78-80. Its extent; former 
trade of the town, 7ft. Increase of population, 
79. Connected with Manchester, 80. 

Machines, pow'cr of, 005. 

Mail Coaeh in the Highlands, 395. 

Malleable iron, generally, 542. Used for rail¬ 
roads, 684. 

Marlboroiigli, Duke ofi comiiarcd with the Duke 
of Wellington, 2(J4. 

Marie, not to be trusted in calculating embank¬ 
ments, 91. 

Measurement of English square mile, as compared 
with geographical, <*xplained, 92, n. 

Measures of length, 003, 090, 093. Of area, 92, 
003, 094. (Jf weight, 004, 090. 

Mechanics, 004, 

Meilals presented to Mr. Telford by the King of 
Sweden, 102. Russian medal. Prefix. 

Memorandum Book of Mr. Telford, 280; and 
Appendix (Y. 1.) 

Mcnai Streight, its former state, 204. Iron bridge 
designed by Mr. Rennie, 200. Various designs 
21ft. House of Commons Committee a]>pointed; 
survey and report in Iftll; 200. Suspension 
bridge, 217-229 [Plates 09-75.] Act o? J'ar- 
liamcnt obtained, 1819,212,219. Riseoftidc, 
217. Revenue of the ferry, 2IH. Mr.Tel¬ 
ford’s Report on the Menai and Conway 
bridges, 1811; breadth of the Menai streight, 
219. Resident engineer appointed, and pre¬ 
parations made fi)r a sus|>ension bridge, 220 . 
Snperfor strengtli of cross->valls e«unpared to 
solid rubhlc-W'ork in the construction of piers, 
221 . Mr. Hazlcdine takes the contract for tlu^ 
w'ljole of tile iron-work; inspector of iron-w'ork 
appointed; 222. Proving of the main bars; 
saturation with oil, to prevent oxydation; 223. 
Mr. Rliodcs apjwinted to fit and fix iron-w'ork, 
224. Masonry completed of the pyramids; 
process of raising the main chains to their place ,, 
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22G, 574, Borrodairs patent felt introduced 
in forminf; the roiulway, 227. Ojicning of the* 
bridge in 182fi, 228, 570. Design for a sus- 
|)endcd centering, for constructing an iron arch 
50(1. Narrative of particulars of the Mcnai- 
hridge progress, by D. Pring, 509-584. Diying 
tile first stone, 571. Process of suspending the 
first main chain, 574. Dimensions, weight, 
painting and other particulars, by Dr, Pring, 
583. 

Mensuration invented in Egypt, 601. Comparison, 
of land measures in EurojX', 004, 

M(‘talling of Roads; name for Jiammcr-broken 
rock, always used in the vicinity of Glasgow 
for making and rcjiairing roads; introducxd 
(very usefully) by Mr. hi'Adam into England; 
J’ref. XX. An ini[>roveinent in metalling pro¬ 
posed, x\i. 

« 

Metropolis Water Supply (.walso Water Supply), 
273, 274. Publiceoinplaintseausoappointment 
of a coiriiiii'^sion ; Heport of tbo (Commissioners; 
622. Mr.Telford employed in conse((uent Sur¬ 
vey; bis Report; 633. Survey for a supply of 
^\^l^er, in(le[)eii(lent]y of tlio Thames, 273, Im¬ 
provement hy filtration at tJio Chelsea wjiter- 
works, 274, 615. 

Military Roads in the Highlands, 163; whieh arc 
still in Use, 173. Gciicriil notice and descrip¬ 
tion, 173; these arc repaired by the Parlia- 
meiilarv (’oininissioners, 428. Ponn of agree¬ 
ment for repair, 430; in luvorness-shire, 380; 
in Morayshire, 382; in Argjdeshire, 440. De¬ 
fects of these roads, 4 49. 

Mill-*; Undershot, 668. Overshot, GOO. Wind¬ 
mills, 671. 

Mitehel, Mr. John, general superintendent of tlic 
Highland roads, 167. Dies, 175. 

Mitehel, Mr. Joseph, succeeds his father, 175. 
Extracts from his Lettcis to Lord Colchester, 
res[)eetiTig the improvement of the Highlands, 
448-460. 

Mona, the ancient name of Anglesea, 217. 

Monies of aceompt in Europe, 694-5. 


Montgomery, Roger, built Shrewsbury Castle, 20. 

Mooring-rings used at the St. Katherine docks, 
157. 

Morality, scale of, in every age; to he token into 
estimate of character; of public men esjH> 
eially; 284, 

Morpeth Bridge, 202. Indieted as dangerous; 
Act of Parliament obtained; dimensions of the 
new l>ridgc; 203. Its position, 200-2.73. 

Morton’s Leam, an artificial watercourse in the 
fens, 98. 

Morton’s Slip, or inellnod plane for shipping at 
Aberdeen, 134. Repoi-t from the Select Com- 
mitteo, patent, 324-33(;. List given by Mr. 
Morton of the slips pul down by him, and of 
the various cost of such, 325. Capt. Basil HiiH’s 
evidence, 327. Mr. George Grulmin’s evidence, 
320. Mr. Farcy’s evidenet*, 332. 

Moses brought from Egypt the alpbal)et from 
which all European alphabets are derived, 610. 

Mountainoufi Districts; necessary j)oinls to )»* 
atternled to in lines for roads; surveys in such 
ease; 207. 

Movements of sand ami shingle descr^'c patient 
ob.servation; productive pos.sibly of iniportaiM 
knowledge to the civil engineer; Pref. xxiv. 

Moy Road, 382. Moydurt Road, 377. 

Mud Banks deposited by rivers where the current 
is met by tin; ti(h‘, f>7, u. 

Nairn Harbour, 411. [J^Iate 52.] 

Naval Stations, in Report on the Highlands, 295. 

Navigation of vessels in a tide-way, by int-ans of 
steam-power, GO, 205. 

Nene (>uttall(see Drahiatje\ 107-118. Pro¬ 
jected iinproveinent by Mr. Rennie, amt Mr. 
Telford’s reports upon that part of the river 
rmar Wisbeaeli, 110. Preliminary report, HI. 
Work n(»t impeded by nuiiienuis ctinttietmg 
interests, 112. Improvement proceeds; tide 
admitted into new cut, June 1830; 114. E.\- 

j»ense^ IIG. Remarks by J. R., .\ngust 18.3o, 
310. Memoir of Outfall, and of the consetpu'ut 
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North Level Drainage, by Tycho Wing, Esq., 
of Thoniey Abbey, 320. [Plate 34.] 

Ncuilly, Bridge ovtT the Seine, its peculiarity 
imitated by Mr. Telford in the Gloucester Over- 
Bridge, 261. 

Nc'wals, or Newels, explained, 104. 

Newark-upon-Trent, tliis line of‘ road between 
London and Morpeth, would save 10 miles, 2.54, 

Newport braiudi of the Birmingliani and Liver¬ 
pool Junetlon Canal, 88. 

Nieholls, George, late a Captain in the East India 
C’onipany’s service, now one of tlie Poor T.aw 
ComniissioMors, 271, and it. TTis lavourable 
opinion and reiwrt on a shij) canal, to eonneet 
the English and Bristol Channels, 596. 

Nimmo, Mr. (now dead), Master of the Academy, 
Inverness, becomes a civil engineer, and was 
miieli patronized by Mr. Telford, Pnd*, xiii.; 
Jiis grand sebemc for a ship canal from the 
»iorth side of the Dee Estuary to Taverpool, 
xiv. 

Norman exiles civilize' Scotland, 12. 

North Livel Drainage, 1(»7-123. Area of this 
level; debt in 1728; 107. Divided from tbc 
other levels, 107. Separate Commissioners and 
division of districts impede the drainage of 
the Fens, 108. Places exempt from taxation, 
109. None Outfall; .'tee None. Natural drain¬ 
age becomes [inicticable by means of (be None 
Outfall, 119, 122. Windmills and steam-engines 
were previously used, 119,122. Mr. Telford’s 
ri'port; Act obtained 1830; 122. Memoir by 
Tycho Wing, Esq., of Thoniey Abbey, 320. 

North-Wales, former state of the roads, 204. 

Notation (arithmetical) of farthings in England, 
improvement thereof proposed, 69.5. 

OftVs Dyke, 41. 

Os(dllation and vibration; sec Vibration. 

Owen Glyndwr, residence in Llannvst Vale, 45. 

Oxford Folly Bridge, or Friai Bacon’s Bridge; 
Excliequer Bill Loan in aid of new bridge; 


230. Damming the river by paddles heretofore 
at the old Bridge, now superseded, 57. 

Oxford Canal improved, 268. 

Packet Harbours, 203. 

Paisley and Glasgow Canal, 07. 

Park Gate, hcrctolbre jioint of embarkation for 
Ireland, 230. 

Parker’s cement, 40; used in the Aberdeen wharfs, 
135. 

Parnel, Sir Henry (m. p. for Queen’s County), 
takes an active ]iart in promoting the Holylu'ad 
lioad improvements; becomes (’halrman of the 
Board of Parliamentary Commissioners, 209. 
Difficulties witli wdiich he had to contend, 233. 
His valuable book on road-nmking, 234. 

Pasley, Colonel, a native of Eskdale, 14. A si i- 
entific well as a military author, 15. His 
Treatise on Weights and Measures, 15, n. 

Pathhead Bridge, near Eelinburgh, over a mvine, 
201. [Plate G4.] Its dimensions, 2(t2. 

Porronet, M., architect of the Nenill}' Bridge over 
the Seine; peculiarity of its arches imitated b^ 
Mr. Telford. S<*(* O/ttttrr.'ifcr Ocvr-liridijv. 

Pertli Bridge built liy Sineaton 1787, 171. 

Peterborougli might become a consid(‘rabIe em¬ 
porium, if WIshceli accessible by large shipping, 
and tli(i rivc.'r above always navigable by river 
crafl, 117, n. Destruction of tlic fri'sh-water 
fish at Peterborough not caused by I In* iin- 
[iroved Nene Outfall, 323, 

Peterhead Harbour improved, 185. Expense, 407. 
[Plate r,2.] 

Pier Iieads at Aberdeen Harbour; plan of Mr. 
Hmeaton carried into effect, 1773; 125. Since 
greatly extended, 129. 

Piers oftlic^ Pont-y-cysylte Aqueduct partly solid, 
partly hollow, 42, 43, n. Number and descrij)- 
tion, 44. 

Piers, if hollow, are strong, and insure good work¬ 
manship, as in Dean Bridge, Edinburgh, 198. 

I Piers and harbours in the Highlands, 458, 459. 

j l*ile-driving, 088, 
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Pillars of great diameter deceptive, 2fi. 

Pitlocliio, specification of repair of military road, 
43o. [Plate 32.] 

Plates of tliis volume, mostly executed by Mr. 

Turrell; on wlioiii Mr. Telford also relied for 

carrying all the plates through the press; Pref. 

•« 

VII. 

IMutareh’fi Lives, not exempt from the general fault 
of biographers, 282. 

Polders, emlmnkmeufs in Zealand, U7, 90, d. 

Polish Road not mentioned by Mr. Telford^ 
although it appears in Plate 07, Pref. ix. x. 
Medal on tlie occasion deseribi'd, x, lu 

J*ont-y-eysylt(! Af|uediict, 41'-4o. Motives for con- 
slrueting it in an iiinisual manner, 41. Deemed 
a hazardous enterprise, but entindy successful, 
42. Dimensions of canal o\er tlie piers, 43. 
luseri|itiou <»n tbc pier, 40. [Plat(3 J l.] 

Portblexin Uarlioiir aided by Exchequer Bill 
T^>an, 239. 

Portniidiolinaeli f’ier, -109. [Plate 52.] 

Portree Road, 3M5. Landing wharf, 419. 

Potarcli Bridge, 191. [Plate 19.] 

Portsea Liiu’sin ])rogress, a. d. 17H5, 29. 

Port, mouth J)oek-yard, Commissioner’s lL»use 
built under tlui superintendenee ol ISlr. Telford, 
19. 

Portsmonlb and Arundel Canal aided by ExelieipuT 
Bill Loan, 237. Reasons'if failure in llie cut 
across tin* i'^laml otPortsci; freslj-wuter wells 
ruined by thus introdueiiig salt-water into 
lliein, 237, h. Selieniii ])y tlie same Company, 
of opening a passagt; fi)r canal bouts at the 
bead of Portsmouth and Langslone Harbours, 
238, n. Sugg(‘stion fi»r tlie improvement of 
Portsmoiilli Harbour, if ever required, 239, v. 

Post Ofiit'o enijiloy Mr. Tt'Iford in several road sur¬ 
veys, 245, 443. 

Pound of Silver, as established by Cliarleinagne, 
and divided into sliiilings and ponce, still tlic 
money of accouipt in Europe, t594. 

Pound-Locks, 58. 


Projierty,—^liberal indemnification ought to be 
allowed, if damaged by authority of Parlia¬ 
ment, 118, Increased value of projierty in 
the Highlands, 497. 

Provis, John, superintends proof of iron used in the 
Menai Bridge, 222. 

Provis, Mr. AV. A., resident engim^er at the Menai 
Bridge; publishes a standard account of tlu? 
oprirations, 229. 

PuliHcation of this jxistliumous volume; diday 
ai'cuunted for by the Editor; Pref. v.-viii. 
Mr. Telford had settled the paper, typo and 
number of impressions, vii. 

Puddle (Puddle-docking) described as an artificial 
fonualion of water-tight earth, 37. * 

Pultcney, Sir AVilliam, becomes Mr. Telford’s 
patron, 20. A man of singular habits, but of 
great talent; patronizes Mr. Telford; danger 
of a nijiturc between them; 280. 

Pumping apparatus and culvert at the St. Katha¬ 
rine Dock, 337. 

Quoins (corner stones), 40. Holhnv-qiioins form 
a lialf tube of miisonry, in which the heel-)iost 
of a lock-gate turns, 03. 

Railroads or Railways; Mr. Telford’s disapproba¬ 
tion of them confined to their expected supc*- 
riority over canals in conveyance of heavy 
materials, Pref. xxi.; in which he is jiroved to 
have heen right by troinparison of profit from 
tonnage and from passengers on the Liverpool 
and Manelicster Railroad, xxi, Mr. Telford 
bad been conci‘rned in railroad surveys, anti 
a railroad was constnieted under his direction, 
xxii. Railroads and railway waggons generally, 
088. 

llamsgato Jlarbonr; Mr. Smeaton successful in 
clearing away the sand; shipping-dues still 
continued and expended to the amount of 
£. 9,000 piT annum, although the essential pari 
of the work was finished in 1791; 110, 
Dimensions, 088. 

Regent’s Canal receives assistanct' from Exclicquor 
Bill liOan; prospect of its utility, and cause ol 
its comparative failure; 230. ' 

4 Y 2 
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Rfjinie, Mr.,his plan for AberdeenHarbour(1797), 
125. Mr. Telford associated with him in tlie 
Eau-brink Cut, 1()5. Extensive improvement 
effected by Mr. Rennie near Boston, by a catch- 
water drain, 100. In 1811 made survey for a 
ship canal {Vide Bristol Channel); abandoned, 
270. He also made two designs for a bridge to 
cross the Mcnai Straight, 21H. 

llennie. Sir John, (son of Mr. Ronnie) associatinl 
with Mr. Telford in drainage operations, 106-7. 
Makes a report on the proposed navigation of 
the None river to Veterborongh, 100. 

Reports; annual Reports to Parliament in some 
cases beneficial, 210. 

Rluebuie Road, 384. Riddau Road, 379. 

Rhodes, Thomas, resident engineer at the St. 
Katharine’s Docks; a complete master in 
(•arpentry; 159. Adjusts and fixes all the heavy 
iron castings and chains at the Mcnai Bridge, 
224. Also at the Conway Bridge, 233. 

Richard, of Cirencester, a doubtful authority, 50, n. 

River Floods, how affected by embankments, 28. 
Effect of River Currents; Pref. xxiii. 

R(»a(i, to or/mn, an inconvenient phrase; road 
between any two places should be substituted; 
123, n. 

Roads made by Mr. Telford; Glasgow and Carlisle 
Hoad; Lanarkshire Roads; Roads; 

Higldand Roads; and see Appendix (L. 3.) for 
the description of the several Highland Roads, 
which are also delineated on Plate 58. 

Road-making, forgotten as an art from the time of 
tlie Eastern Empire till the last century, Pref. 
XV. Turnpike roads injured by heavily-laden 
narrow wheels; the Legislature interferes inju¬ 
diciously ; xvi. Mr. Telford’s Lowland Roads 
(Glasgow and Carlisle, &c.) are on u solid 
humdation of hand-laid large stones; xx. 
Opl>ositc practice has its advocates, even in 
evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, xx., n. 

Road-making improved, as in the Glasgow and Car¬ 
lisle Road, 179. Reference to Sir II. ParneU’s 


Treatise, 473. Roads extending 1,000 miles in 
the Highlands of Scotland, 189. 

Road repair in the Highlands, 173. 177. And See 
Appendix (L. 5-9.) 

Road Surveys made by Mr. Telford, by order 
of Government or the Post Office, 243- 
254. Through South Wales, 243. London to 
Liverpool, 245. Edinburgh to London (North 
part), 248. By the Ilexliam Line, 248. By 
the Aldstone Moor Line, 249, The Wooler and 
Berwick Road, 252, Report upon the Benviek 
and London Road; power of iin])rovement; 
203. Edinburgh to London (South part), 253, 
Table of relative distances, 254. 

Roget, Dr. P. M., apjujintcd in conjunction with 
Mr. Telford and Mr. W. T. Bramle, as Commis¬ 
sioners of inquiry as to Metropolis Water 
Supply, 273. 

Roman Baths near Wroxeter, 287. 

Roslyn Chapel, IS, 

Rouiid ToM'ors in Ireland. Stu* Irish Round Towers. 

Rubble masonry, described, 30, n. 

Runcorn, design for a suspension bridge across tlie 
Mersey, 210 [Plate 83.] Expense too great 
to be incurred for shortening the London Road 
to Liver|)ooi, 247. Report on its jiracticability, 
540. Estimated expense, 546. f^etter on the 
subject, 547. Detailed calculations, 552. 

Russian Government, Pref. x. 285. 

Rye, in Sussex; destruction of Scot’s float sluice, 
improves the harbour; nevertheless sluice re¬ 
placed, 116, 71, 

Sassc, a navigable sluice, 99, n, 

Sciiffolding, skilful construction at tlie Dean bridge, 

200 . 

Scliistufl, or slate rubble-work in North Wales, 

010 
•m k 

Sconsor Road, 385. 

Scotland, Mr. Telford’s survey and reports, 61, 83, 
200, 295. 

Scottish Harbours, 183, 488. Plate of them, with 
appropriate scales, 52. 
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Severn Bridf^cs, 27. 

Severn floods, 28, 29. 

Shurjnicss-point, Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 
241, 242. 

Sheeting Pile, described, 157, n, 

Shi])'g Sails and Rudder, 089. And sec Tonnage, 

Shorcham Harbour, aided by Exchequer Bill Loan, 
240. 

Shrewsbury Castle, 20. Remarkable situation; 
inlierited by the Pulteney family; repaired by 
Mr. Telford; 21 , 22. Shrewsbury gaol built, 25. 

Shropshire, Mr. Telford county surveyor, 27. 
Bridges built by him as such, 28-00. 

Sill (or (!JiIl)of Sluice, &c., described, 192, «. 

Skew Bridges, Prof. xi. On Birmingham Canal, 

85. 

Skibo Hoad, 0.02. 

Skirpiiii;, explained, 198, u. 

Skye, Isle of, Hoads, 985, 4 t7, 45.3. 

Slack bhxtks described, 109, n. 

Sjiu'atou, Mr., adlien's to fbe erroneous principle 
of N'eriuuyderi, at Boston, and at Rye; suc- 
eesstul at Ramsgate in scouring away tJie sand; 
1 U», n. Builds a pier at Aberdeen, 124, 129. 

Soflit of areli, described, 27, n. 

Somerset House in progress, 1782, 19. 

Southwark Bridge, aided by Exehequer Bill Loan, 
297. 

Spund rills of bridgtjs, the external wall between 
the arches, 91. Mr. Telford first iutroduc(‘d 
internal spandrills to support the roadway, 
instead of earth or gravel, 91. 

Spauls, Spaulcd Jtubhlc-work, described, 44, n. 

Spey River, Report on bridge at Fochabers, 292. 

S|M*y‘side Road, sjKJcification and contract, 108, 
981, 410-420. 

Springs case the draft of a carriage one-fourtli, 
Pref. xix. 

Spill (spoil) waste-water bank at Aberdeen, 135. 
Squared stone. See Ashler, 


Stafford, Marquis. See Dunrohin Road. ShUio 
Road. Fleet Mound, 

Stanley Sands, near Holyhead, embankment, 21.3. 

Staunch (or Stank), described, 99, n. 

Steam-carriages, locomotive, supersede the rapid 
canal boats between Glasgow and Paisley, 70. 

Steam engines, generally, 077-080. Power in 
pumping at St. Katlmrino l)oe,k, 150. 

Steam-navigation, 09. On the Clyde, 205. His¬ 
tory and progress of steam navigation, 502- 
507. 

Stop-gjdes in canals, 97. 

Strath-Glas R.oad, 3H9. 

Strathmore, word explained, 141, n. Support of 
the early commerce of Dundee, 141. 

Strength of various substances, 085-087. 

Stretcher, in masonry, explained, 190, 

Strone, Icl-otF, on the Caleilonian Canal, 54. 

Supplement to Mr. Telford’s narrative, 274-280. 

Surveys and Reports of Mr. Telford on mail-ooaeh 
roads; in South AVales; 249. To Liver])ool, 
215. To Edinburgh, 248-250, See Road 
Surveys, 

Suspension Bridges, experiments on the strength of 
iron wire so apjdied, and generally', 542-554. 

Sutherland (k)asl, Roads, 992. 

« 

Swansborougli, VVilliaiii, arelnteet at Wisbech, and 
an accurate dm inage surveyor. 111, 119. 

Swillies, or Swilly Rocks, fixed on b)'^ Mr. Rennie, 
as the position of a )»ridgc over tlic Menai 
Streiglit, 218. 

Syjjlion liiniu’l under a (janal requires much care 
and skill in construction, 98, 

Tain Roads, 991, 902, Tarberl Pier, 408. 

Tay Ferry at Dundee, 147, 148, [Plate 98.] Aided 
by'^ Ikxehe.cpie.r Bill Loan, 299. 

Tay River, Report, 291, 

Tcigiimouth River; bridge aided by Exeh(*quer 
Bill Loan, 240. 

Telford, Thomas; his intention in writing his life, 
1. Born at Westerkirk, 14, 270. An or])han', 
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oducatcd by his mother, 270. Biograpliical 
notices, 2. Employed as a mjison in R‘<kdalc, 
2. Goes to Edinburgh, 15. To London, 10. 
Employed at Portsmouth dock-yard, 11). In¬ 
vited to Shrewsbury by Sir W. Pultcncy, 20. 
A Democjrat in his youth, 2B(). Superintends 
the building of the Shrewsbury gaol, 25 ; and 
hecoinos county surveyor of Shropshire*, 27. 
Quits the profession of architect, and l>ecomes 
a civil engineer; undertaking,intliat character, 
the Ellesmere canal; 04. Testimonial of merit 
tliorein by tlic proprietors, 40. Never married, 
and not ^olici^ous to acquire wealth, 283, His 
indcpendeiK'c, strict justice and lihemlity, 284. 
Dculh of Mr. Ti'ltbrd ; buried in Westminster 
Ahhey; 27(!. 

Tc«s('late«l Pavement, near Slirowshuiu", 24, 
[Plate 4.] 

Tewkeslmrv Bridge; situation of town on tlie Se¬ 
vern ; 255. I'lan for three iron arches abortive; 
and Mr. Telford proposes orioarch; 255. The 
ahutnicnts eoin[)osed of narrow Gothic arches, 
for jwssage of river-flouds, 258. [Plate 81.] 

Thames lli\cr, Docks successively built, 149. 

Tliaines and Modwav Canal, 237. 

Tliuiiu's and Severn Canal, 242. 

Thurso Hoad, .304, 450. 

Ti(I?-Lock, at Clacdinacharry (Inverness), 53. At 
Corpach (near Fort-Williani), 00 , 305. 

Tides, observed by tin* Coast-Guard officers in 1834 
and 1835; results iiictbodizc.d by the Bov. Mr. 
Wlicwell, in bis llcsoarelies on the Tides; 
Pref. X. [Plate 1,] /SVe also Tklp-Gavtjp. 

Tides atKlrk(:udbriglit,risc higher than theexternal 
tides on the. cimst, 32, And s(;c Prof. xxiv. 

Tide-Gauge, by Mr, Westwood, of the Coast-Guard 
Service, Pref. xi, 0l)H-0. 

Tiuiher, comparative strength of various kinds, and 
with other substances, 08i)-0H2, 685, 6. 

Tobermory Pier, 400. 

Tongue Road, 398, 455. 

Tongueland Bridge (Kirkcudbright), 3i. 


Tonnage of Vessels, in various accounts relative to 
the Western Sliip Canal, 614, G20, 021, 

Torvulne Road, 452. 

Towers, or fortifi(d houses on the borders, 14. 

Towing-j)athH,on iron pillars on the Pont-y-cysyllte 
Afjueduct, 43, 47; and in the Harecastle New 
Tunnel, 67. 

Trotternish Road, 386. 

Trollhatta Canal, in Sweden, 150. 

Tunnels, syphon tunnels, ,38. 

Turn-bridge at the Si. Katharine Dock, 155. 
[Plate 41.] 

Turn})ike Roads; several trusts on tlic line of 
Holyhead Road vested it: ilin Governuieiit 
Commissioners; 211. Some left in charge oi‘ 
the Tnistcos, 215. Want of unanimity among 
local truste(;s, injurious, 247. 

Turrijukes, origin of the word, Pref. xv. Com¬ 
menced in England with the last century; pro¬ 
gress to the year 1770; xv. ?/. Clause in 
General Turnpike Act, deiiiiiiig cylindrical 
wheels, xvii. 

Turrell, Mr., an (tngraver, and near frieiul of Mr. 
Telford, Pref. vi. Dies, ScpteinlHT 1835, viii. 

Twin-boats, at the Tay ferry, 147. 

Two Wheels. See 117/^^;/^. 

Ulster Canal, aided by Exeliequer Bill Loan, 210. 

Vclottify of Bouts drawn along a canal by a tow- 
line. Prof, xxii, 70, n, 

Vermuydon, a Dutch engiuecr, successful atDagcn* 
liain Brciich, 90. Jiinploycd in the fen drainage, 
101, 103. His erroneous prinei]»le therein, 96, 
w. Knighthood conferred on him; he dies; 
103. 

Vessels, dimensions, tonnage, and draft of watt'r, 
595, 596, 022. 

Vibration and Oseillation, worthy of acute investi¬ 
gation, Pref. xxiii. 

Wales (South) Road Survey, 243. Direction of the 
two linos wliieli form a junction at Cannartlicn; 
mountain ridges preclude strait line; 244. 
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Walker, Mr., succeeds Mr. Telford in the care of 
Dover Ilarbourj and as President of the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 275, ‘270. 

Walls may be safely built of inferior stone, if laid 
in lime-mortar, 1(58, 

Wansford stone-quarry, 110. 

War Expenditure, effect thereof in the market of 
labour, 188. 

Wash, the word explained, 09, n. 

Wash-way at Long Sutton (or Cross Keys), siipcr- 
S4Mlod by embankment, 117. 

Water Supply of the Metropolis; Mr. Telford one 
of the Ciniunissioiiers of Iiupiiry; 270. Their 
Report, 022. A consequent Survey and Report, 
hy Mr. Telford, OSa. EHeetnal filtration of 
Thunies water at the Chelsea Waterworks, 045. 

Water-pressure*, 072. Jets, 070. Inpipes, 070. 
Velocity, 07G. 

Wall, IM'*. James, Ids mamiliietory, 84. Steam- 
engine at tile St. Katharine Docks, 150. 

Weaver Riv(*r ((Jieshire) Navigation; e.ounty 
property; 71. Description, and improved hy 
Mr. Telford, 7tt-74. [Plates 20, 24.] See 
Cheshire. 

Weiglifsand Measures, in Europe, Appendix (Y. 2.) 

Wellinglon, Dukt- oil 11. As Lord Warden of tlu* 
( inipn; Ports, gives great attention to the im¬ 
provement of Dover liarboiir, 275,003. Com¬ 
pared witli the Duke of Mariburoiigb, 281. 

Westgate-]iridg(*. See fMlourt'sfrr. 

W<*st-Tndia Docks, at JJlaekwall, on the Diver 
Thames, l">0. Mr. Jessop, civil engineer; 
Mr. (iwilt, architect; 151. 

Westminster Bridge, an insecure structure, 43, //. 

OO 1 

Westwood, E. B., Esq.; tide-gauge constructed by 
Iiim, Pref. xi. and App. (Z.) 

VVesterkirk, place of TeUbnPs nativity, 14, 270. 

West Middlesex Waterworks, <524. 

Western Ship Cantd. See Brutol. 


Wey River (Surrey), an early river navigation, 
237, n. (Pound-locks were first introduced 
there from the Netherlands (A. D. 1004-1(571), 
by Sir Richard Weston.) 

Wheels, advantage of two wheels rather than 
four wheels, Pref. xix. See Carrifujtt-wlurh. 

Whewcll, the Rev. William, in his Researches on 
the Tides, has methodized the tidal o)is(*rvations 
of the Coast-Guard Officers in 1834 and 1835, 
Pref. X. [Plate 1.] 

Wliin-iTielal, for repair of the Glasgow and Carlisle 
road, 483, 

Winehelsea (Sussex), piers silted up (here, and 
the stones dug up and sold, 115 , n. 

Wing, Tycho, Esq., of Tlioniey Abbey, 113, 123, 
320, 323. 

Wisbeeh, or Wisbeaeh; the river improvalde into 
an important port; but the inbabitants opp«)se 
it, 111, 114. The jiresent river might become 
an extensive Hoating-doek in the middle (»f tlie 
town, and the river pass outside the town by a 
neweliannel, llo, iJ.'j. Coiulnetof the inbalnt- 
ants, 111. Explained, but ernmeous, 115-11«, 
71. Bridge and warehouses at Wisbech are 
now endangered by the river-current, ineroased 
by the new Nene Outfall, 117, //. Mr. Rennie's 
plan for a tidi'-loek and a fioating-dock below 
Wisbech, 98, n. Sir John Rennie has re¬ 
cently published a plan for iinproxemcntoi tlu* 
River above Wislieeli, HtO, 

Wovonlzoff, Russian ambassatlor in England; Ids 
sou(ayoutli) nmcb with Mr. Telford; sincego- 
V(‘rnor of the arsenal and coasts of the Black 
Sea; 285. 

Wroxeter, Roman baths, near Shrewsbury, 23, 21, 
n. Description, 287. Isometrieal view, Plate 3. 

Wyatt, Samuel, arehitoet, 20. 

y nys-y-moeli (Pig-Isle), site of the Menai suspen¬ 
sion bridge, 219. 

Zealand, a Dutch province gained from the sea, 
90,71. 























































































































































































































































